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§  1.   Ti7/«,  Author  J  Scope  j  ^, 

TiiB  designation  given  in  our  version  to  the  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
rii.  'Exodus,'  is  derived  directly  from  the  Greek  c^ovJoj,  exodos,  varying  only  by 
the  Latinised  termination  us  for  os.  The  import  of  the  term  is  that  of  gotn^ 
fortkf  emigration,  departure  ^  and  is  significant  of  the  principal  event  recorded  in 
it,  to  wit,  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  Accord mg  to 
Hebrew  usage,  though  no  where  in  the  text  itself,  it  is  called  m?aTD  tlivCl  »«- 
elleh  shemothj  and  these  are  the  names,  from  the  initial  words  of  the  book.  This 
phrase,  however,  is  sometimes  abbreviated  by  the  Jewish  writers  to  the  simple 
term  D17D1D  shemoth,  the  names. 

That  the  authorship  of  this  book  is  rightly  ascribed  to  Moses,  is  proved  by  the 
arguments  which  go  to  ascertain  the  entire  Pentateuch  as  the  production  of  his 
hand.  These  are  so  fully  detailed  in  our  Introduction  to  Genesis,  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  But  we  have  in  addition  still  more  explicit 
evidence  on  this  point.  Moses  testifies  of  himSelf,  Ex.24. 4,  that  he  'wrote  all 
the  words  of  the  Lord,'  commanded  him  on  a  certain  occasion,  which  words  are 
contained  in  this  book.  Our  Savior,  also,  when  citing,  Mark  12. 26,  a  certain 
passage  from  this  book,  calls  it  'the  book  of  Moses.'  And  again,  Luke  20.  37, 
he  says,  '  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  showed  at  the  bush.'  It  is 
moreover  to  be  observed  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  spoken  of  in 
the  New,  Luke  15.  31,  as  divided  into  two  grand  classes,  'Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets,' and  in  v,i6,  'the  law  and  the  prophets  ;'  so  that  all  the  Scriptures,  besides 
'the  prophets,'  were  written  by  Moses ;  in  other  words,  the  four  books  of  the 
'law'  were  written  by  him.  There  remains,  therefore,  no  room  for  doubt  that 
Moses  wrote  the  book  of  ExoduS,  and  if  any  thing  more  were  necessary  to  estab- 
lish its  canonical  character,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  mentioned  by  Rivet, 
that  twenty-five  passages  are  quoted  from  it  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  express 
terms,  an4  nineteen  as  to  the  sense. 

As  to  the  general  scope  of  the  book,  it  is  plainly  to  preserve  the  memorial  of 
the  great  facts  of  the  national  history  of  Israel  in  its  earlier  periods,  to  wit,  their 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  kindness  and  faithfulness  of  God  in  their  subsequent 
ores'*  vationin  the  wilderness,  the  delivery  of  the  Law,  and  the  eslahlishr.ient  of 
a  new  and  peculiar  system  of  worship.  All  the  particulars  connected  with  these 
several  events  are  given  in  the  fullest  and  most  interesting  detail,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  compel  in  the  reader  the  recognition  of  an  overruling  Providence  at 
every  step  of  the  narration.    There  is  perhaps  no  book  m  the  Bible  that  record* 
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Buch  an  illustrious  series  of  miracles,  or  that  keeps  the  divine  agency  so  coiv 
atantly  before  the  mind's  eye.  Nor  are  the  moral  lessons  which  it  teaches  lesi 
prominent  and  striking.  We  find  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  10.  11,  after  having 
adverted  to  the  course  of  Israel's  experience  as  a  nation,  immediately  adding, 
*Now  all  these  things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples ;  and  ihey  are  written 
for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come.'  No  sooner  had 
he  adverted  to  their  privileges  than  he  describes  their  chastisements,  as  inflicted 
to  the  intent  that  we  should  not  so  imitate  their  sin,  as  to  provoke  a  visiiatioa 
of  the  same  vengeance.  Indeed  their  whole  history  forms  one  grand  prediction 
and  outline  of  human  redemption,  and  of  the  lot  of  the  church.  In  the  servitude 
of  Israel  we  behold  a  lively  image  of  the  bondage  to  sin  and  Satan  in  which  the 
unregencrstte  are  held  captive.  In  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  is  foreshown  their 
redemption  from  this  horrid  thraldom  ;  and  the  journey  through  the  wilderness 
IS  a  graphic  program  of  a  Christian's  journey  through  life  to  his  final  inheritance 
m  the  heavenly  Canaan.  So  also,  without  minute  specification,  the  manna  of 
which  the  Israelites  ate,  and  the  rock  of  which  they  drank,  as  well  as  the  brazen 
serpent  by  which  they  were  healed,  were  severally  typical  of  corresponding 
particulars  under  the  Christian  economy.  Add  to  this,  that  under  tne  sacrifices, 
and  ceremonial  service  of  the  Mosaic  institute,  were  described  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  more  spiritual  worship  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  if  we  would  adequately  understand  the  drift 
of  the  peculiar  institutions  which  we  find  prescribed  in  the  pages  of  this  book, 
that  the  grand  design  of  Heaven  was  to  form  the  Israelites  into  a  distinct  and 
independent  people,  and  to  unite  tliem  in  one  great  political  and  ecclesiastical 
body  of  whom  Jehovah  himself  was  to  be  the  ackowledged  head,  constituting 
what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  But  upon  this  unique  kind 
of  polity,  which  never  had  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  any  other  nation  on  earth,  we 
have  reserved  a  more  extended  train  of  remark  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Second 
Volume  of  th^s  work,  where  the  reader  will  find  the  whole  subject  amply  dis- 
cussed. 

§  2.  Timt  occupied  by  tht  Hittory,  Divisiontj  ^c. 

The  period  embraced  by  the  history  will  be  seen  from  the  following  com- 
putation : — 

Tears, 

From  death  of  Joseph  to  birth  of  Moses, 60 

From  birth  of  Moses  to  departure  from  £g}'pt,      ....    81 
From  departure  from  Egypt  to  Tabernacle  erected,  ...      1 

142 
Sonie  make  the  period  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  birth  of  Moses  to  be  63 
years,  which  will  increase  the  sum  total  to  146  years,  but  the  diflerence  is  too 
slight  to  make  it  necessary  to  state  the  grounds  of  either  calculation.  It  is  to  be 
obfierved,  however,  that  nearly  the  whole  book  is  occupied  in  the  detail  of  the 
events  which  occurred  in  the  last  year  of  the  period  above  mentioned. 

According  to  the  Jewish  arrangement  this  book  is  divided  into  eleven  ri12;"iD 
paraahothf  or  larger  divisions,  and  twenty  f  ^,10  sidtrim,  or  smaller  divisiens 
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in  our  Bibles  it  is  divided  into  forty  chapters,  which,  according  to  the  diff^^rent 
»tbjects  treated,  may  b(^  classified  as  follows: — 

I.  The  oppression  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  ch.  1. 

II.  The  birth  and  early  life  of  Moses,  ch.  2. 

III.  The  legation  of  Moses,  ch.  3,  4.  1 — ^29. 

IV.  The  mission  of  Moses^  and  the  infliction  of  the  first  eight  plagues, 

ch.  4.  29^10.  21. 
y.  The  institution  of  the  Passover,  ch.  12^  1 — ^21. 

VI.  The  conclusion  of  the  ten  plagues,  ch.  10. 21 — 12.  21 — 31. 

/I I.  The  exodus,  ch.  12.  31—37,  and  40—42.* 

iTlII.  The  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  from  Rameses  in  Egypt  to  Mount 

Sinai,  ch.  12.  37—40  to  ch.  19.  1, 2. 

IX.  Moses  called  up  into  the  mount,  and  the  preparation  of  the  people 

for  the  renewing  of  the  Covenant,  ch.  19. 

X.  The  moral  law  delivered,  ch.  20. 

XI.  The  judicial  and  ceremonial  law  delivered,  ch.21 — 31. 

XII.  The  idolatry  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  punishment  with  the  re- 

newal of  the  Covenant,  ch.  32 — 34. 

XIII.  The  offerings  for  and  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  ch.  35 — 39, 

XIV.  The  tabernacle  erected,  and  covered  by  the  cloud  of  the  divine 

Presence,  ch.  40. 

§  3.  Commentators. 

Throughout  the  great  mass  of  biblical  criticism  and  exposition  embodied  in  oui 
Dwn  and  foreign  languages,  there  are  comparatively  few  works  devoted  to  the 
book  of  Exodus  alone  ;  nor  is  it  always  from  these  that  the  student  or  commen- 
tator can  expect  to  derive  the  most  valuable  aid.  For  the  most  part,  the  com- 
mentaries which  embrace  either  the  whole  Scriptures,  or  extended  portions  of 
them,  are  the  store-houses  from  whence  the  materials  of  exegetical  illustralion 
are  to  be  sought.  Of  these  the  Critici  Sacri,  the  Synopsis  of  Pool,  the  Scholia  of 
RosenmuUer,  the  Annotations  of  Leclerc,  Ainsworth,  and  Patrick,  will  alwyiys 
hold  (he  chief  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  scholar,  next  to  the  Ancient  Versions 
and  Targums  contained  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  These  accordingly  have  been  al- 
ways at  hand,  as  a  constant  tribunal  of  reference,  through  every  stage  of  the 
progress  of  the  4)resent  work.  But  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance,  that  so  vast  is  the 
variety  of  subjects  necessarily  brought  under  review  in  the  course  of  this  book, 
that  no  one  class  of  authorities  will  by  any  means  suffice  for  its  adequate  elucida- 
tion. Philology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  History,  Architecture,  the  arts  of  Sculj>- 
ture,  Engraving,  Dyeing,  Weaving,  Embroidering,  To  say  nothing  of  the  peculiar 
systeniof  Law,  Jurisprudence,  and  Worship,  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites,  all  pre- 
fer their  claims  for  more  or  less  of  illustration  at  the  hands  of  him  who  assume* 
the  task  of  expounding  in  order  the  chapters  of  Exodus.  It  would  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  enumerate  all  the  works  which  have  gone  to  constitute  the  ap- 
paratus for  the  present  undertaking,  without  citing  the  entire  list  of  biblical  helps 
appended  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Notes  on  Genesis,  besides  a  great  multitude 
of  others  which  are  there  omitted.    In  fact,  we  know  of  no  book  in  the  Bibk 
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that  demands  so  great  a  diversity  of  material  for  its  exposition  as  the  second 
book  of  the  Pentateuch.  How  far  the  various  and  voluminous  sources  of  in 
formation,  to  which  the  author  has  had  access,  have  been  made  available  to  his 
grand  purpose  in  the  execution  of  the  present  work,  is  a  question  that  awaits 
the  decision  of  his  readers.  A  very  mniute  specification  might  invite  a  more 
critical  comparison,  and  present  a  more  palpable  contrast,  between  his  advan- 
tages and  his  achievement,  than  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  his  work.  At  the 
same  time,  he  cannot  in  candor  confess  to  any  conscious  lack  of  effort  to  do  the 
utmost  justice  to  every  part  of  his  self-imposed  labor — if  that  may  be  called  a  la- 
bor, which  has  proved,  from  beginning  to  end,  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure. 

The  following  catalogue  is  not  given  as  complete,  but  merely  as  indicatingi  in 
addition  to  those  already  specified,  the  most  important  collateral  aids  to  a  full 
ciilical  and  ethical  developemeut  of  the  sense  of  this  riemarkable  book. 

I.  Jewish  and  ChrUtiano- Rabbinical  Commentators* 

R.  Salomonis  Jarchi,  dicti  Rasciii,  Cnmmentariiis  Hebraicus,  in  quinque 

^ibros  Mosis,  Latrne  versus  atque  Notis  Critics  ae  philolpgicis  illustratus  a 

foH.  Frederico  Breithaupto.    GothsB,  1713.    4lo. 

Jarchi,  or  Raschi,  as  he  is  usualljr  called  from  combining,  according  to  Hebrew 
usage,  the  three  initfal  letters  of  his  name  Cffil),  is  generally  placed  by  the 
Jews  at  the  head  of  their  commentators.  They  call  him  '  the  great  light'  and 
'  the  holy  mouth,*  from  the  value  attached  to  his  learned  comments  on  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  These  I  have  found  occasionally  to  contain  some  happy 
verbal  criticisms,  and  in  the  account  of  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  in  }  ir- 
ticular,  his  remarks  are  plain,  common-sense,  and  valuable ;  but  in  the  main  he 
indulges  in  the  characteristic  silly  conceits  of  the  Rabbins,  and  his  style,  with 
all  the  aid  it  derives  from  Breithaupt's  excellent  notes  and  paraphrases,  is  so  ob- 
scure as  to  render  him  of  little  service  to  one  who  cares  not  for  words  without 
meaning.     He  was  a  native  of  Troyes  in  Champagne,  and  died,  A.  D.  1  ISO. 

R.  IsAACi  Abarbanelis  Commentarius  in  Pentateuchum  Mosis,  cura  Henrici 

J.  Van  Banshuisen.    Hanovise,  1710.    Folio. 

Rabbi  Abarbanel,  or  Abravanel,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  written,  was  a 
Portuguese  Jew,  who  flouri^shed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Pentateuch,  the  whole  of  the  Prophets,  and  some  other  books  of  Scripture. 
He  also  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  and  though  an  exceedingly  4)itter 
'  enemy  of  Christianity,  yet  Father  Simon  says  of  him,  *We  maj',  in  my  opinion, 
reap  more  advantage  in  Scripture-translation  from  R.  Isaac  Abravanel,  than  from 
any  other  Jew.  ,  He  has  written  in  an  elegant  and  perspicuous  style,  although 
he  is  too  copious  and  sometimes  affects  rhetoric  more  tnan  stritt  fidelity  to  the 
sacred  text.'  As  the  volume  ubovementioned  came  into  my  hands  only  at  a  very 
advanced  stage  of  my  own  work,  I  have  been  unable  to  make  any  direct  use  of 
it.  Through  the  medium  of  Rosenmuller  and  Cartwright,  however,  his  remarks 
have  occasionally  found  their  way  into  my  Notes. 

Christofhori  Cartwright  Electa  Targumico-Rabbinica ;  sive  Annotatione« 

.n  Exodum  ex  tripHci  Targum.    Lond.  1653.    8vo. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  purely  critical,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  materials 
drawn  from  the  Rabbinical  commentaries  and  the  Chaldee  and  other  ancient 
versions.    It  is  used  much  oftener  than  quoted  by  Rosenmuller. 

Ainsworth's  (H.)  Annotations  upon  the  Second  Book  of  Moses,  called  Exa 
lus.    Lond.  1639.    FoL 
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This  IS  the  second  part  of  the  author's  invaluable  work  on  the  Pentateuch.    Ic 
M  rich  in  pertinent  citations  from  Jewish  sources,  and  ia  that  kind  of  verba) 
criticism  ivhich  consists  in  laying  open  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  original  is  en 
tirely  without  a  parallel. 

LiOHTFO0T*8  Handful  of  Gleanings  out  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.    Works  (Pit* 

nan's  £d.  in  13  vols.).  Vol.  U.  p.  351 — 409. 

This  is  a  collection  of  remarks  critical,  chrmioloffical.  historical,  and  tal 
mudical  upon  detached  jportions  of  Exodus.  As  in  all  Light  loot's  works,  soml 
of  his  observations  are  of  considerable  value,  others  of  very  little. 

II.  Christian  Commentatort. 

Wiu.ETT*8  Hexapla  in  Elxodum ;  that  is,  a  sixfold  commentary  upon  the  Book 

of  Exodus,  according  to  the  Method  propounded  in  the  Hexapla  upon  Genesis. 

Lond.  160H.    Folio. 

A  voluminous  and  tedious  Commentary^  but  not  without  its  value,  especially 
as  embodying  and  usually  conluting  the  mterpretations  of  the  Romanists.  He 
compares  also  the  various  versions  and  deduces  doctrinal  and  moral  inferences. 

RiYETi's  (Andr.)  Opera  Theologica.    Rotterdam,  1651. •  2  Tom.  Folio. 

The  first  of  these  hnge  volumes  contains  the  author's  Elxerci  tat  ions  on  Genesib 
and  Exodus.  They  are  very  elaborate  and  generally  jiylicious,  but  marked  ^ith 
the  prolixity  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  the  present  day  they  are  merely 
commentaries  for  commentators. 

HopKiifs'  (Wm.)  Corrected  Translation  of  Exodus,  with  Notes  critical  and 
explanatory.    Lond.  1784.    4to. 
Said  to  be  a  work  of  little  value. 

III.  Miscellaneoua  and  lUustrative  Works. 

PiCTOBiAL  Bible  with  Wood-cuts  and  Original  Notes.    Lond.  1S36-S.    3  vols. 

Roy.  8vo. 

For  a  character  of  this  very  valuable  work  see  the  Preface  to  my  Notes  on 
Genesis.  The  *  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine,'  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
the  same  author,  is  a  work  of  similar  character,  and  abounding  with  rich  ma* 
terials  for  illustrating  the  Old  Testament  history. 

Bxn>DicoM's  Christian  Exodus,  or  the  Deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
practically  considered  in  a  series  of  Discourses.    Lond.  1839.    2  vols.  L2mo. 

Bahr's  Symbpllkdes  Mosaischen  Cultus  (Symbolism  of  the  Mosaic  Worship). 

Heidelb.    1837—9.   8vo. 

An  exceedingly  curious  and  valuable  work,  entering  into  the  most  profound  re- 
searches respecting  the  symbolical  character  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  ritual 

Grates'  (Rich.)  Lectures  on  the  Four  Last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Lond. 
1815,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Faber's  (G.  S.)  Horse  Mosaicae ;  or  a  Dissertation  on  the  Credibility  and 

Theology  of  the  Pentateuch.    Lond.  1818.    2  vols.  8vo. 

The  leading  object  of  this  work  is  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta* 
tench,  by  pointing  out  the  coincidence  of  its  facts  and  statements  with  the  rO' 
mains  of  jprofane  antiquity,  and  their  connexion  with  Christianity.    It  is  a  pro 
iuction  or  great  value  to  the  biblical  student. 
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—  —  Treatise  on  the  Patriarchal,  Leinlical,  and  Christian  DispensatiouA 

Lond.  1823.    2  vols.  8to. 

This  Treatise  exhibits  all  the  strong  masculine  sense,  and  extensive  classica^ 
erudition  that  distinguish  the  author,  but  from  its  greater  license  of  hyiiothesit 
in  particular  parts  isjperhf^ps  generally  less  esteemed  than  the  'Horae  MosaicsB* 
mentioned  above.  The  attentive  reader,  however,  cannot  but  derive  fiom  it 
many  very  important  ideas  on  the  subject  of  sacred  antiquity.  His  refutation  ol 
fome  of  warburton's  bold  positions  is  eminently  successlul. 

Outram's  (Wm.)  Two  Dissertations  on  Sacrifices ;  translated  by  Allen.  Lond. 
1817.    8vo. 
A  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

MiCHAEUs'  (J.  D.)  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses ;  translated  by  Smith. 

Lond.  1814.    4  vols.  8vo. 

The  value  of  this,  the  main  work  of  its  author,  depends  upon  the  degree  to 
which  It  is  imbued  with  the  genius  of  Orientalism,  and  the  sagacity  discovered  in 
tracing  the  connexion  between  the  institutions  of  Moses  and  the  various  influ- 
ences of  climate,  manners,  hereditary  usages,  and  other  national  characteristics 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  governed  their  adoption.  Its  ^reat  fault  is  its 
treating  the  Mosaic  jurisprudence  and  ritual  as  if  it  originated  with  Moses  rather 
than  with  God.  It  is  also  occasionally  disfigured  with  a  levity  and  grossness 
very  unsuited  to  its  subject.  Yet  it  throws  too  much  light  on  the  wisdom  and 
design  of  the  Levitical  code  not  to  be  on  the  whole  a  very  valuable,  as  well  as 
very  interesting  work. 

Robinson's  (Prof.  E.)  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and 

Arabia  Petraea.    A  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  year  1838,  by  E.  Robinson,  and  £. 

Smith ;  undertaken  in  reference  to  Biblical  Geography ;  with  new  Maps  and 

Plans.    New  York, 'l 841.    3  vols.  8vo. 

From  no  source  have  I  experienced  greater  regret  in  looking  back  upon  the 
execution  of  my  task,  than  in  not  having  been  able,  from  the  late  date  of  it»  pub- 
lication,  to  avail  myself  of  the  rich  topographical  treasures  contained  in  this 


ities  of  the  Sinai  tract,  the  researches  of  the  American  travellers  have  settled  a 
multitude  of  disputed  points,  and  in  fact  opened  a  new  era  in  the  progress  o( 
Biblical  ffeograpny.  The  very  maps  themselves  are  sufficient  to  have  produced 
this  result,  even  had  the  matter  of  the  journal  been  wantinj;.  Both  together 
form  a  noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  sacred  science,  of  which  the  ase  and  the 
country  that  have  given  birth  to  it  may  well  be  proud.  The  portion  of  the  work 
Which  treats  of  Palestine  I  have  not  yet  seen,  though  I  am  assured  by  the  authoi 
that  It  contains  more  of  dttcovery  than  any  other. 


thp:  book  of  exodus. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
» these  are  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  which 


«  Gen.  46. 8.— ch.  6.  14. 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  ]troiiiineiit  subject  of  the  book 
Bpon  wh.  ch  we  now  enter,  as  intimated 
,  by  its  titl<^,  IS  the  wonderful  deliverance 
of  the  natiOn  of  Israel  from  their  bond- 
age in  E^pt.  But  as  this  and  all  the 
great  events  in  tlie  Iiistory  of  that  peo- 
ple were  matters  of  express  ]irediction 
and  promise  on  the  part  of  God ;  the 
sacred  writer  commences  his  narrative 
with  a  virtual  commentary  on  the  prom- 
ise made  to  Abraham,  Gen.  15.  5,  that 
his  seed  should  from  small  beginnings 
eventually  become  as  numerous  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  and  as  the  sands  on  the 
sea  shore.  Though  the  migration  of 
Jacob's  'family  from  Canaan  to  Egypt, 
and  the  oppression  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  would  seem  to  have  threat- 
ened the  complete  frustration  of  the 
divine  purposes  in  regard  to  the  increase 
of  Abraham's  seed,  yet  the  writer  shows 
that  notwithstanding  it  was  but  a  mere 
handful  of  that  seed  that  was  sown  in  the 
adverse  soil  of  Egypt,  yet  the  harvest 
which  sprui^  from  it  was  ^  ast  beyond 
conception,  and  such  9&  to  illustrate 
the  divine  veracity  in  the  mos:  glorious 
manner  Many  interesting  incidents 
had  no  doubt  occurred  between  the 
Aeath  of  Joseph  and  the  incipient  bond- 
tge  of  Israel  j  but  these  are  passed  over 
m  silence  because  they  did  not  bear 
j^ariicularly  upon  the  fulfilment  of  any 
special  prediction  But  Gin\  would  have 
nothing  lost  that  was  essential  to  the 
proof  of  his  faithfulness  in  his  covenant 
relations.     Ue  deems  it  of  more  im- 


came  into  Egypt ;  every  man  and 
his  household  came  with  Jacob. 

2  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  J  adah, 

3  Issachar,  Zebulim,  and  Benjamin, 

portance  to  cixifinn  faith  than  to  gratify 
curiosity. 

1.  Now  these  are  the  namee.  Heb 
t)V2W  n^l  ve^elleh  shemothf  and  these 
are  the  names.  The  use  of  the  Hebrew 
copulative  1  and  is  pecuhar.  Though 
its  ordinary  office  in  a  continuous  nar* 
rative  is  that  of  a  eonneetivef  yet  it 
frequently  occurs  at  the  begimiiug  of  a 
book  where  it  can  have  no  reference  to 
any  thing  preceding,  as  Est.  1. 1,  *  Now 
it  came  to  pass.'  Heb.  And  it  came  to 
pass.  Compare  Ruth  1.  1,  Ezek.  1.  1. 
Here,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  two  followii^  books, 
it  is  probably  to  be  taken  in  its  con- 
nective sense,  indicating  the  continua- 
tion of  the  foregoing  narrative.  The 
books  of  Moses  appear  not  to  have  been 
orginally  divided,  as  at  present,  into 
five  separate  portions,  but  to  have  con- 
stituted one  unbroken  volume.  This  is 
inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
writings  of  Moses  are  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  no  such  distinc- 
tion is  recognized.    See  Luke  16.  31. 

%  Which  came.    Heb.  tt*ifi^Sn  hob' 

ftotm,  which  (were)  coming.    See  Note 

on  Gen.  46.  8. J  Every  man  and  his 

household.  Heb.ltT^ai  W*^  ish  u-betho^ 
every  one  and  his  house.  Chal. '  Every 
one  and  the  men  of  his  househoH.'  On 
this  firequent  sense  of  the  term  *  houra 
see  Note  on  v.  21.  Gr.  tKar-os  irav  iki. 
each  v^h  his  whole  household. 

2 — 4.  Reuben,  Simeon,  kc.  In  thin 
enumeration  the  sons  of  the  handmaids 
are  reckoned  last,  which  aocounts  (or 
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4  Dan,  and  Naphtali,  Gad,  and 
Asher. 

5  And  all  the  souls  that  came  out 
of  the  loins  of  Jacob  were  ^  seventy 

to  Gen.  46.  26,  27.— ver  20.    Deut.  10.  22% 

Perjamin's  occupying  the  seventh  place 
instead  of  the  eleventh.  The  frequent 
mention  of  the  names  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs  in  the  sacred  history  lays  a 
foundation  for  tiie  numerous  allusions  in 
the  sacred  writings  to  this  as  a  mystical 
number  applied  to  th<»  church  of  the 
New  Testament.  Thus  in  Rev.  7. 6 — 8, 
mention  is  made  of  the  ttoelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  of  twelve  thousand  sealed 
out  of  every  triU  ;  ch.  12.  1,  of  the 
twelve  stars  upon  the  woman's  crown ; 
ch.  21.  12 — 14  of  ttie  twelve  gates,  and 
twelve  foundations  of  the  heavenly  city, 
the  New  Jerusalen  ;  where  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  jasper  foundation, 
the  precious  stone  in  the  breast-plate 
in  wliich  Benjamin's  name  was  written, 
Ex.  28. 20,  is  the  first  in  order.  Moses 
also  in  Deut.  33.  12,  assigns  Benjamin 
his  blessing  before  his  elder  brother 
Joseph. 

5.  All  the  souls  that  came  out  of  the 
loins  of  Jacob,  Heb.  y^"^  ^va^  TDDD  b^ 
^Qpy*^  kol  nephesh  yotzee  yerek  Yaakobj 
ail  the  soul  (collect,  sing.)  of  the  pro- 
ceeders-out'Of  the  thigh  of  Jacob  ;  the 
usual  idiom  for  expressing  physical 
generation.— IT  Seventy  souls.  That 
is,  persons.  See  Note  on  Gen.  14.  21. 
By  comparing  this  passage  with  Gen. 
46. 27,  it  appears  that  the  whole  num- 
ber, exclusive  of  Jacob  himself,  amount- 
ed to  66 ;  including  him  to  67 ;  so  that 
Joseph  with  his  two  sens  are  necessary 
to  make  up  the  complement.  If  it  be 
)bjected  that  this  mode  of  enumeration 
represents  Jacob  as  coming  out  of  his 
own  thigh,  we  refer  in  reply  to  the 
Note  on  a  similar  phraseol<^y.  Gen.  35. 
22,  26.  The  Sept.  version,  which  trans- 
iers  tlie  final  clause  of  tliis  verse  to  the 
beginning  of  it,  states  the  number  at 
76,  which  i&  f^lowed  by  Stephen;  Acts 


souls:   for  Joseph  was  in  Egypt 
already, 
6  And  c  Joseph  died,  and  all  his 
brethren,  and  all  that  generation. 

«  Gen.  50.  26.    Acts.  7.  15. 

7. 14.  For  an  explanation  of  this  ap. 
parent  discrepancy,  see  Note  on  Gen. 

46.  27. IT  For  Joseph  uxis  in  Egypt 

already  ;  and  therefore  is  to  be  except- 
ed from  the  number  that  came  into 
Egypt,  though  not  from  the  number  of 
Jacob's  descendants.'  Chal.  *  With  Jo- 
seph, who  was  in  ii^ypt.' 

6.  And  Joseph  died,  &c.  Afler  at- 
taining to  the  age  of  110  years,  during 
80  of  which  he  was  a  ruler  in  Egypt. 
Of  his  sepulture  nothing  is  here  said  ; 
but  we  learn  elsewhere  that  his  re* 
mains,  as  well  as  those  of  his  breth- 
ren, were  carried  out  of  f^ypt  and 
buried  in  Sychem  in  the  land  of  Canaan 

Exod.  13. 19.    Acts,  7. 16. IT  All  that 

generation.  Not  only  the  whole  gene- 
ration of  Joseph's  kindred,  but  all  the 
men  of  that  age,  Egyptians  as  well  as 
Israelites.  Compare  Gen.  6.  9.  Gener- 
ations are  mortal  as  well  as  individuals, 
nor  can  the  nearest  relations  keep  each 
other  alive.  The  term  of  their  exist- 
ence, as  well  as  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation,  is  set  by  God  himself.  A 
very  considerable  lapse  of  time  hovt- 
ever  is  implied  in  this  expression,  as 
Levi  lived  to  the  age  of  137,  and  con- 
sequently survived  Joseph  by  27  years 
The  passage  forms  a  natural  introduc- 
tion to  the  ensuing  history  of  the  great 
change  that  occurred  in  the  condition 
of  the  Israelites  under  the  next  reign. 
During  the  long  period  of  the  sojourn- 
ing of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  in  Egypt 
nothing  transpired  to  mar  the  peace 
and  prosperity  wliich  they  th^re  enjoy- 
ed, or  to  prevent  the  men  of  that  gene 
ration  passing  ofi*the  stage  in  silent  sue-* 
cession,  till  a  new  race  had  impercept- 
ibly sprung  up  to  occupy,  their  places 
Eccl.  1.  4,  ^  One  generatimi  passe tb 
away,  and  another  generation  cometh*' 
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7  If  J  And  the  children  of  Israel   exceeding  mighty ;  and  the  land 
were  fruitful,  and  increased  abun-   was  filled  with  them, 
danily,  and  multiplied,  and  waxed 

*Gen.  46. 3.  Deut.  26. 5.  Fs.  105. 24.  Acts  7. 17. 


,  7.  Were  fruitful.  Heb.  THD  jMtru,  a 
term  often  applied  to  the  vigorous  fmcti- 
fication  of  trees  and  plants,  and  implying 
here  that  none  of  the  Israelitish  women 
were  barren ;  they  began  early  and  con- 
tinued long  in  bearing,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  perhaps  brought  forth  more 
chan  one  at  a  birth.  Gr.  t^vln^ti^av^  ujere 
augmented.— —1i  Increased  abundantly. 
Heb.  TS^lC  yishretzUf  bred  sudftly, 
like  JUheSj  or  reptiles.  See  Note  on 
Gen.  1. 20.  Gr.  cnXriQnvOrtaavf  vjere  muU 
tiplied.  Vulg.  *  Quasi  germinantes  mul- 
tiplicati  simt,*  as  it  were  springing  up 

were  multiplied. IT  Multiplied.  Heb. 

ID"^*^  yirbUy  became  numerous.  Gr. 
^v^ai'n  cytvovTOf  became  diffusely  abund' 

ant. IT   Waxed  exceeding  mighty. 

Heb.  ITasy^  yaatzmUf  became  strong. 
Gr.  KUTiaxvov,  prevailed.  The  accumu- 
lation of  these  nearly  synouimous  terms 
gives  the  utmost  intensity  to  the  vni- 
ter's  meaning,  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
amazing  and  unparalleled  increase. 
This  is  elsewhere  abundantly  confirm- 
ed. It  was  430  years  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  the  deliverance  frtun  Eg3rpt, 
during  the  first  215  of  which  the  pro- 
mised seed  increased  to  but  70  souls, 
but  during  the  latter  half  of  the  same 
period  these  70  were  multiplied,  Num. 
1.46,  to  600,000  fighting  men;  and  if 
to  these  we  add  the  women,  the  child- 
ren,  and  the  aged,  the  whole  number 
probably  amonntod  to  upwards  of  two 
iTiillions  !  Well  then  does  the  psalmist 
Jay,  Ps.  105.  24,  that '  he  increased  his 
people  greatly,  and  made  them  stronger 
than  their  enemies.*  See  also  Deut. 
26.5. 

8.  There  arose  up  a  new  king  over 
Egypt.  Gr.  avsTrri  lSa?t\evg  hcooif  there 
drose  up  another  king.  This  jendenng 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  the  literal 
translation  of  TDTH  is  not  Irtpott  a>n' 


8  Now  there  « arose  up  a  nev9 

•  Acts  7.  18. 


othery  but  vacv  k>  new.  It  probably  im- 
plies a  king  of  another  race,  of  a  differ- 
ent dynasty,  one  'who  canfe  to  the 
throne,  not  by  regular  succession,  but 
in  consequence  of  intestine  revolutioL 
or  foreign  conquest.  This  interpreta- 
tion seems  to  be  warranted  by  the  anal- 
ogous usage  of  the  word  *  new'  in  the 
following  and  numerous  other  passages  ] 
Deut.  32.  17,  *  They  sacrificed  unto 
devils,  not  to  God  ;  to  gods  whom  they 
knew  not,  to  new  gods  that  came  newly 
up;'  i.  e.  to  strange  gods,  to  exotic 
deities.  Judg.  5.  8,  *  They  chose  new 
gods  ;'  i.  e.  other  or  strange  gods,  the 
gods  of  the  heathen.  So  Mark,  16.  17, 
*  They  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ;' 
i.  e.  with  foreign  tongues,  the  languages 
of  other  people.  The  informations  oi 
profane  history  on  this  point  are  ex- 
ceedingly vague  and  meagre,  but  it  is 
contended  by  some  writers,  that  it  was 
about  this  time  that  E^^t  was  invaded 
and  occupied  by  a  powerful  Asiatic 
people,  whose  rulers  formed  the  dy- 
nasty of  shepherd-kings y  of  whom  so 
much  is  said  in  Manethd,  Herodotus, 
and  others.  Josephus  also  (Ant.  L.  II. 
c.  9.  §  1.)  expressly  afilrms  that  the 
Israelites  were  oppressed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians after  the  death  of  Joseph,  *  the 
government  having  been  transferred  to 
anoth»,r  family.*  But  <5ven  were  this 
point  involved  in  far  less  obscurity  than 
it  is,  it  would  comport  but  little  with 
our  plan  to  enter  into  its  discussion. 
Matters  of  mere  historical  interest,  6l 
which  the  Scriptures  say  nothing,  come 
rather  within  the  province  of  the  anti- 
quarian than  of  the  commentator.— 
IT  Which  knew  not  Joseph.  That  is, 
who  regarded  not,  who  appreciated  not. 
A  like  phraseology  occurs  Judg.  2. 10, 
'  And  there  arose  another  generation 
which  knew  not  the  Lord,  neither  th« 
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lung  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not 
Joseph. 


works  wliich  he  had  done  for  Israel.' 
That  is,  which  did  not  gratefully  ac- 
I'nouiedge  the  Lord,  or  liis  various 
worljs  o^  mercy  towards  them.  The 
memory  of  the  name  and  services  of  so 
eminent  a  benefactor  could  not  but  have 
been  preserved  among  the  nation,  and 
must,  as  a  matter  of  report,  have  come 
to  the  ears  of  the  king,  but  it  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  words  of  knowledge  f  in  the 
Hebrew,  that  they  imply  also  the  exer- 
cise of  the  affections.    Thus,  Ps.  1.6, 

*  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the 
righteous,'  i.  e.  loveth.  Ps.  31. 7,  *  Tliou 
hast  known  my  soul  in  adversities  ;* 
:.  e.  thou  hast  tenderly  regarded.  Prov. 
24. 23,  Mt  is  not  good  to  have  respect 
of  persons  in  judgment.'  Heb.  ^  to  know 
persons.*  Job.  34. 19,  *  How  much  less* 
to  him  that  accepteth  not  the  persons 
of  princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich  more 
than  the  poor.'  Heb.  ^  nor  knoweth  the 
rich.'  It  was  probably  in  this  sense 
that  the  new  king  is  said  not  to  have 
knoum  Joseph,  and  this  is  less  to  be 
wondered  at  if,  as  si^ested  above,  he 
was  of  a  foreign  nation  and  another 
dynasty.  The  Chal.  renders  it,  <  Who 
confirmed  not  the  decree  of  Joseph,' 
i.  e.  according  to  Fagius,  either  that 
he  totally  disregarded  all  the  ordinances 
and  enactments  which  Joseph  had  orig- 
inated, and  introduced  universal  inno- 
vation ;  or  that  he  utterly  broke  through 
all  the  compacts  and  covenants  ei^isting 
between  Joseph  as  the  representative 
of  Israel,  and  the  Pharaoh  who  then 
filled  the  throne,  and  began  cruelly  to 
oppress  a  people  whom  his  predecessor 
had  sworn  to  protect  and  befriend.  Both 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  and  that  of 
Jerusalem  adhere  to  the  former  sense  ; 

*  Who  cojisidered  not  Joseph,  nor  walkr 
ed  in  hie  statutes.'  The  comment  of 
Rabbi  Solomon  probably  brings  us  still 
Atarfff  to  U)6  |ru0  wim,  ^  Who  acted 


9  And  he  said  untu  his  people 
Behold,  f  the  people  of  the  cliildrea 


f  Ps.  105.  24. 


as  if  he  did  not  know  him.'  It  is  dotlbt 
less  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  at 
exemplary  modesty  in  Joseph  that  no 
more  effectual  means  had  been  adopted 
to  secure  among  the  Egyptians  the 
abiding  memory  and  acknowledgmert 
of  his  gfreat  services  to  that  people 
Had  he  been  of  an  aspiring  spirit  covet- 
ous of  present  or  posthumous  fame ; 
had  he  sought  great  things  for  himsell 
or  his  kindred,  we  cannot  question  but 
that  monuments  and  various  other  me- 
morials would  have  transmitted  his 
name  to  posterity  as  an  illustrious  bene- 
factor of  his  adopted  country.  But  no 
prompting  of  tliis  nature  appears  to 
have  swayed  the  bosom  of  Joseph.  A  s 
his  hopes  were  fixed  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  the  promised  inheritJince,  he 
seems  to  have  accounted  it  sufficient 
simply  to  enjoy,  for  the  time  being,  tlie 
hospitality  of  a  foreign  prince,  till  tlie 
destined  period  of  removal  should  ar- 
rive, without  multiplying  the  ties  which 
would  then  have  to  bo  broken.  But 
just  in  proportion  as  he  was  little  anx- 
ious and  aspiring  on  this  score,  was  the 
ingratitude  and  forget  fulness  of  tlie 
Egyptians  the  more  culpable.  It  is  only 
the  basest  spirit  of  the  world  that  will 
take  occasion,  from  tlie  lowliness  oi 
the  claims  of  an  eminent  public  servant, 
to  bury  in  speedy  oblivion  the  remem- 
brance of  his  services.  Yet  his  was 
but  the  lot  of  thousands,  whose  noblest 
benefactions  to  their  fellow  men  have 
been  repaid  with  the  most  ungratefii! 
nieglect.  The  poor  man  by  his  wisdom 
delivereth  the  city,  yet  no  man  remem- 
bereth  that  same  poor  umn.  Could  we 
find  a  national  conscience,  we  might 
look  for  national  gratitude. 

9.  He  said  unto  his  people.  T<  hit 
people  in  the  persons  of  their  represent- 
atives, his  counsellors,-— —IT  Behold^ 
the  peopU  qf  tht  children  nf  Israel,  Hob 
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ol  Israel  are  more  and  mightier 
than  we. 

10  s  Come  on,  let  us  ^deal  wisely 
with  them,  lest  they  multiply,  and 

SPs.  lU.  2.  &  83.  374-  1»  Job.  5.  13.  Ps.  105. 
25.  Prov.  16.  25.  <S;  21.  30.    Acts.  7.  19. 

P»^TI5"«  "^Dn  D3>  am  &«n«  YUraeU  This 
is  rendered  in  most  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions as  in  ours ;  but  Aben  Ezra  re- 
marks, Maih  undoubted  correctness,  that 
D]7  people  is  not  here  in  the  construct 
state,  but  in  apposition  with  "^3  child- 
ren,  so  as  to  require  the  rendering,  *  the 
people,  the  children  of  Israel.'  A  dis- 
tinctire  and  ODt  conjunctive  accent  is 
placed  upon  people.  f  More  and 
mightier.  Heb.  61251  y^  rdbve-atzuntf 
many  and  mighty  beyond  us.  They  had 
become  mightier  by  becoming  more ; 
that  is,  not  perhaps  absolutely  more ; 
not  so  as  to  oumumber  the  population 
of  all  Kgypt  j  but  more  in  proportion 
to  the  space  occupied ;  more  within  any 
given  limits.  *  He  speaks,'  ^ys  Trapp, 
^  as  if  he  had  looked  through  a  multi- 
plying glass  ;'  and  it  is  scarcely  extrav- 
agaAt  to  say,  that  such  a  multipljring 
glass  was  in  fact  the  promise  given  to 
Abraham.  By  others,  the  words  have 
been  regarded  as  a  false  pretext  for  re- 
ducing the  Israelites  to  bondage.  But 
thiti  we  tliink  less  probable. 

10.  Let  ua  deal  wisely  with  them. 
H  »b.  lj  n>33nn3  nUhhakkeinah  lOy  let 
tu  deal  winely  against  him  (collect, 
sing,  for  plur.)  ;  i.  e.  cunningly,  craft- 
ily :  let  us  devise  some  method  of  op- 
pressing them,  of  preventing  their  enor- 
iPMUs  increase,  and  at  the  same  time 
avciid  the  show  of  oppression  and  down- 
ri^lit  tyranny,  and  the  danger  arising 
from  their  great  physical  force.  Gr.  -  .«•«- 
ff;}<!)iiTr<ifjeOnjlet  U8  outunt  them.  Vnlg. 
Sapienter  opprimamus  eum,  let  us  wisely 
lyppress  him  (them).  Chal.  *  Let  us 
ileal  V  I sely  against  them.'  The  original 
term  ttwH  hakam^  is  used  for  the  uiost 
part  m  a  good  sense  for  acting  wisely, 
ikilfuUy,  prudently,  yet  it  occasionally 
carries  with  it  the  import  of  cunning, 

Vol.  I  2 


it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  there 
falleth  out  anjr  war,  they  join  ^so 
imto  our  enemies,  and  fight  againsr 
us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the 
land. 

subtlety,  wiliness,  and  in  Ps.  105. 20,  in 
reference  to  this  very  event,  we  find  the 
equivalent  term  iDDnn  hithnakkel,  from 
i)53  to  contrive  deceitfully  or  insidious- 
ly, *  He  turned  their  hearts  to  hate  his 
people,  to  deal  subtilely  with  his  serv- 
ants.' The  wisdom  here  proposed  to  be 
employed  was  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent; but  with  men  of  reprobate  minds, 
governed  solely  by  the  corrupt  spirit  oi 
this  world,  whatever  measure*  tend  to 
promote  their  own  interests  and  cir- 
cumvent their  opponents,  is  dignified 
by  the  epithet  wise,  though  it  be  Ibund 
when  judged  by  a  purer  standard,  to  be 
in  reality  nothing  less  than  the  very 
policy  of  hell.  So  easily  is  language 
perverted,  and  made  a  sanction  for  the 
most  iniquitous  proceedings.— —IT  Lest 
they  multiply,  &c.  That  is,  lest  they 
continue  to  multiply,  and  become  more 
and  mightier  still.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  mere  multiplication  of 
the  Israehtes  was  no  just  ground  of 
alarm,  so  long  as  they  were  well  used 
and  no  provocation  given  them  to  turn 
against  the  people  with  whom  they 
dwelt.  They  were  a  peaceful  race  of 
shepherds,  who  looked  upon/themselves 
as  mere  temporary  sojourners  in  Egypt, 
and  who  would  therefore  be  the  last  to 
engage  in  plots  and  insurrections  against 
the  government.  The  promises  given 
them  by  God,  and  the  hopes  which  they 
entertained  as  a  nation,  wete  the  strong- 
est %ecurity  which  the  Egyptians  could 
have  that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehend 
ed  from  them  on  the  score  of  rebellion. 
Indeed,  a  nation  so  evidently  favored  of 
Heaven,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a 
source  of  danger,  could  not  but  prove  a 
bulwark  of  defence  to  the  country,  H 
treated  as  friends^  But  the  wicked  fear 
where  no  fear  is,  and  when  mtent  upos 
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11   Therefore  they  did  set  over 
them  taskmasters,  ito  afflict  them 

1  Gen.  15. 13.  ch.  3.  7.    Deut.  26.  6. 

oppression  or  wrong  they  will  feign  oc- 
casions for  it,  and  pretend  the  existence 
in  others  of  the  same  evil  purposes 
which  they  cherish  themselves.  Look- 
ing through  the  flimsy  veil  with  which 
their  real  motives  were  covered,  we  see 
plainly  that  hatred  of  their  religion, 
envy  at  their  prosperity,  and  a  covetous 
desire  of  possessing  their  riches,  prompt- 
ed the  oppressors  of  Israel  to  these  ne- 
farious counsels.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
truly  wise  counsels  of  God  in  reference 
to  his  own  people  lay  deeper  than  those 
of  their  enemies.  It  is  clpar  from  vari- 
ous intimations  in  the  sacred  writers, 
us  Josh.  24. 14.  Ezek.  20. 5—8,  and  23.  8, 
tliat  the  chosen  people  were  beginning 
to  lap^e  into  the  idolatry  of  Egypt, 
which  justly  subjected  them  to  the  hard- 
ships which  they  were  now  made  to  en- 
dure ;  and  the  train  of  events  was  now 
also  to  be  laid  which  was  to  result  in 
their  deliverance  from  the  house  of 
bondage.  Their  covenant  God  had  a 
rich  blessing  in  store  for  them,  but  he 
determines,  by  the  antecedent  bitter- 
ness of  their  lot,  to  enhance  its  sweet- 
ness when  it  came. IT  Wiien  there 

falleth  out  any  war,  Heb.  n3i^*1pri 
h?3n5)3  tikrenah  mUhamah.  The  ori- 
ginal here  presents  a  grammatical  ano- 
maly in  point  of  concord,  the  verb  *  fall- 
eth out,'  being  in  the  plural,  while  the 
substantive,  *  war,'  is  in  the  singular. 
Such  instances  occur  where  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  to  give  at  once  i^col- 
lective  and  distributive  sens**  1:  tiie 
term  employed.  This  import  of  the 
phrase  our  translators  have  endeavored 
to  intimate  by  introducing,  very  proper- 
ly, the  epithet  '  any,'  which  does  not 
o'^cur  in  the  Hebrew.  A  usage  precisely 
similar  is  met  with  in  the  ibllowing 
passages ;  Ps.  119. 103,  '  How  9weei  are 


with  their  k  burdens.  And  they 
built  for  Pharaoh  treasure  cities, 
Pithom,  land  Raamses. 

kch.2. 11.  &5.4,5.  P*.  81.6.  I  Gen.  47. 11. 

thy  uxn-ds  unto  my  taste ;'  i.  e.  all  and 
singularof  thy  words.  Prov.  26.  1,  <  The 
imckedjlee  when  no  man  pursueth ;'  i.  e. 
the  wicked,  one  and  all,  flee.  So  also 
1  Tim.  2. 15, '  Notwithstanding  she  shall 
be  saved  in  child-bearing,  if  they  con- 
tinue in  faith,  and  charity,  and  holiness.' 
11.  Set  over  them  task-masters,  or, 
tax-gatherers.  Heb.  ^n©  T^Jl^P  1)3'i23"«1 
D^DTS  fxt-yasimu  otouo*  «ar<i  missim, 
and  they  plated  over  him  (collects  sing.) 
masters  of  burdens.  The  original  is 
frequently  used  to  denote  tribute,  but 
here,  and  occasionally  elsewhere,  it 
doubtless  has  the  sense  of  tasks,  bur- 
dens,  onerous  services,  such  as  were 
probably  imposed  upon  those  ^ho  could 
not  or  would  hot  pay  the  appointed 
tribute.  The  term  therefore  which  pri- 
ms^ily  stifled  tribute  was  employed 
to  denote  its  substitute  or  equivalent 
service. .  Gr.  tpyM¥  eirtffraTQi,  mastefs  oj 
works.  Chal.  *  Princes  or  prefects  evil- 
entreating  (them).'  Syr.  *  Worst  of 
rulers.'  Targ.  Jon.  *  Prefects  who  made 

them  to  serve.'- IT   To  afflict  them 

with  their  burdens.  Heb.  DriiscZl  ir!5 
annotho  be-siblotham,  to  humble  him 
(collect,  sing.)  with  their  burdens ;  i.  e. 
with  the  burdens  of  their  imposing ;  the 
suflix  *  their'  having  reference  to  the 
Egyptians  and  not  the  Israelites.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  term  n!3? 
anah,  afflict,  here  used  is  the  very  terra 
in  which  God  had  predicted  to  Abra- 
liam,  hundreds  of  years  before  tlie  bard 
lots  of  his  seed  ;  Gen.  15. 13, '  And  they 
shall  afflict  (135*1  ve-innu)  them  four 
huhdred  years.'  Their  purpose  evidently 
was  by  their  severe  exactions  of  tribute 
and  labor  not  only  to  afflict  and  im* 
poverish  them,  but  utterly  to  break  down 
their  spirits,  to  destroy  their  energy, 
and  thi3  eventually  to  check  their  pro* 
digious  incrtase.    With  this  view  they 
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were  suddenly  reduced  to  a  state  of 
vassalage ;  they  were  declared  to  be  the 
absolute  property  of  the  crown ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  male  pojtulation  being 
loid  c2*  into  companies,  was  employed 
night  and  day  under  their  task-masters, 
upon  public*works,  and  driven  Uke  cat- 
tle into  the  fields.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  dig  clay,  to  make  bricks,  to 
bear  burdens,  and  to  build  cities,  whilst 
at  the  same  tin»e  no  doubt  the  great- 
est cruelties  were  exercised  towards 
them.  Of  this  period  of  the  Jewish 
liistory,  Josephus  thus  speaks :  *  And 
having,  in  length  of  time,  forgotten  the 
benefits  they  had  received  from  Joseph, 
particularly  the  crown  being  now  come 
mto  another  family,  they^  became  very 
abusive  to  the  Israelites,  and  contrived 
many  ways  of  afflicting  them ;  for  they 
enjoined  them  to  cut  a  great  number  of 
cbanneb  for  the  river,  and  to  build  walls 
for  their  cities,  and  ramparts  that  they 
mi^t  restrain  the  river,  and  hinder  its 
waCers  from  stagnating,  upon  its  run- 
ning over  its  own  banks*  They  set  them 
also  to  build  pyramids  ;  and  by  all  this 
wore  them  <iut,  and  forced  them  to  learn 
all  sorts  of  mechanical  arts,  and  to  ac- 
custom themselves  to  hard  labor.'  All 
this  was  done  under  the  expectation  that 
multitudes  of  them  would  ^)erish  from' 
over  exerticHi,  whilst  all  would  become 
80  enfeebled  as  that  the  progress  of 
populaticm  would  be  effectually  check- 
ed. Bat  as  usual  where  men  set  them- 
selves to  counteract  the  fixed  purposes 
of  God,  the  result  proved  directly  con- 
trary to  their  anticipations.  When  the 
language  of  his  decree  is, '  Increase  and 
multiply,'  it  is  equally  idle  and  impi- 
ous for  the  edict  oi  puny  mortals  to  pror 
claim,  ^  Abstain  and  be  diminished.'—— 
H  And  they  built  tredsurt  cities.  Heb. 
tllDDO^a  "^1^  ^'^*1>  va-yiben  are  miske- 
noth,  and  he  built  (collect,  sing.)  cities 
af  store,  as  the  phrase  is  rendered 
2  Chron.  16.  4,  '  And  they  smote  Ijon, 
and  Dan,  and  Abel-maim,  and  all  the 
9tore»cities    (tl'UlSDTa    misketMtk)    of 


Naphtali ;'  and  17.  12,  *  And  Jehosha^ 
phat  waxed  great  exceeding^ ;  and  he 
built  in  Judah  castles,  and  cities  of  store 
(m33D?2  miskenoth).^     Different  ver- 
sioi\s,  however,  present  different  ren- 
derings, among  which  are  storc-homesy 
granaries,  fortresses,  and  walled  towns. 
The  Chal.  has  *  Cities  of  the  house  of 
treasure ;'  i.  e.  cities  in  which  treasures 
are  deposited ;  but  what  kind  of  trea- 
sures we  are  not  informed.    Probably 
they  were  cities  that  served  not  so  much 
for  places  where  the  king  laid  up  his 
riches,  as  for  depots  and  granaries  for 
com.    Sjrr.  and  Arab.  *  Store-houses  for 
com.'    This  is  confirmed  by  2  Chron. 
32. 28,  from  which  we  leara  that  Heze 
kiah  caused  the  erection  of  *  store-houses 
(mSSD^  miskew^h)  for  the  increase  of 
com,  and  wine,  and  oil.'  The  Gr.  renders 
it  by  rraXcts  t'^vpag,  fortified  cities,  not 
because  this  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  original  words,  but  because  it  was 
proper  and  customary  that  eities  which 
were  to  be  made  repositories  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  any  articles  whatever 
should  be  enclosed  by  walls  and  strong- 
ly fortified.     Lai^e    armies  were   no ' 
doubt  subsisted  even  in  times  of  peace 
by  the  kings  of  Egypt,  which  would 
make  such  depots  necessary ;  and  per- 
haps the  very  force  required  to  carry  into 
execution  the  measures  against  the  Is- 
raelites would  lead  to  the  erection  of 
these  places  as  public  stores.  *  The 
Vulg.  has*  urbes  taberaaculorum,'  cities 
of  tabernacles,  undoubtedly  from  mis- 
taking (he  original  for  ms^CTS  mish' 
kenoth,  which  signifies  tabernacles."-—' 
VPithomand  Raamses.  The  Jerus.  Targ. 
makes  these  places  to  be  Tanis  and 
Pelusium ;  but  nothing  certain  can  be 
determined  respecting  their  site;    As 
the  land  of  Goshen,  however,  is  called 
*  the  lan'd  of  Rameses,'  Gen.  47. 1 1 ,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  town 
was  in  that  land,  to  which  it  gave  or 
from  which  it  received  its  name.    See 
Professor  Stuart's  Course  of  Hebrew 
Study)  Vol.  II.,  Excursus  II.,  which  con 
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12  But  the  more  they  afflicted 
tlieiu,  tie  more  they  multiplied 
and  grew.  And  they  were  grieved 
because  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

13  And  the  Egyptians  made  the 

tains  a  very  able  and  interesting  view 
of  the  topography  of  Goshen. 

12.  The  more  they  afflicted  them,  &c. 
Heb.  inis^  13y  "IffifcO  kordsher  ye-annu 
othOj  according  as  they  afflicted  him 
(coUect.  sing.),  so  he  multiplied  and  so 
he  brake  forth  (into  a  multitude).  The 
latter  verb  y^Q*^  yiphrotz  is  the  same 
as  tliat  which  occurs  Gen.  28. 14,  to  de- 
note a  rapid  and,  as  it  were,  a  burst- 
ing  increase  and  diffusion ;  *  Thou  shalt 
spread  abroad  Cj^^lDn  tiphrotz)  to  tbe 
west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  south.'  The  historian's 
words  depict  to  us  the  conflict  between 
the  favor  of  God  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
Egyptism  king.  The  more  his  people 
suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  their  mas- 
ters, the  more  prolific  the  women 
proved  to  be,  thus  showing,  that  *  there 
is  no  wisdom  nor  understanding  nor 
counsel  against  the  Lord.'  Some  com- 
mentators have  been  disposed  to  resort 
to  natural  causes  to  account  for  this 
amazing  increase,  but  we  are  satis- 
fied with  the  solution  offered  by  the 
words  of  the  promise.  Gen.  15. 6,  *  Look 
now  toward  heaven  and  tell  the  stars, 
if  thou  be  able  to  number  them — so  shall 

thy  seed  be.' V  They  were  grieved 

because  of  the  children  of  Israel*  Heb. 
ISTp"^  yakutzu.  The  leading  idea  is 
doubtless  that  of  mingled  chagrin  and 
abhorrence.  Finding  that,  in  spile  of 
dU  their  efforts,  the  people  continued  to 
mcrease,  they  were  filled  with  inward 
vexation,  and  there  was  something  irk- 
some in  the  very  thought  of  the  hated 
race  of  Israel.  Chal.  *  There  was  tribu- 
lation (vexation)  to  the  Egyptians  by 
reason  of  the  children  of  Israel.'  Gr. 
t,36£\vaaovTif  they  were  abominated,  just 
AS  one  is  said  to  be  ^  scandalized'  by 
that  which  is  a  cause  of  offence  j  they 


children  of  Israel  to  serve  with 
rigour. 
14  And  they  n»made  their  lives 

m  ch.  2.  23.  &  6.  9.    Numb   20.  15.    Acts 
7.  19,  34. 

regarded  the  IsraeUtes  as  «n  abomma> 
tion.  The  import  of  the  original  word 
may  be  gathered  from  its  use  in  the  fol- 
lowing connexions.  Gen.  27. 46,  ^  J  am 
weary  C^DSp)  oi  my  life,  because  of 
the  daughters  .of  Heth.'  Num.  21.  5, 
<  Our  soul  loatheth  (H^Zp)  this  hght 
bread.'  Lev.  20. 23,  *  They  committed 
all  these  things,  and  therefore  I  abhor* 
red  (f  p&()  them.'  A  passage  still  more . 
to  the  point  occurs  Num.  22.  3,  where  a 
like  cause  of  vexation  is  hinted  at ; 
'  And  M oab  was  sore  afraid  of  the  peo- 
ple, because  they  were  many ;  and  Moab 
ttYM  distressed  (f  p*^"!)  because  of  the 
children  of  Israel;'  where  Ainsworth 
renders,  as  m  Gen.  27.  46,  *  was  irked.' 

13.  With  rigor,  Heh.  y^^bepharek^ 
with  fierceness,  Gr.  ^ni^  with  force. 
Glial.  *  With  hardness.'  From  the  orig- 
inal  ^*|D  pherek  comes  the  Latin  ferox 
and  the  English  fierce.  The  Israelites 
were  subsequently  prohibited  from  rul- 
ing in  this  manner  over  their  brethren. 
Lev.  26.  46,  *  But  over  your  brethren, 
the  children  of  Israel,  ye  shall  not  rule 
one  over  another  with  rigor  (^"IDS  he- 
pherek)  ;'  i.  e.  without  mercy.  So  far 
were  the  pretended  fears  of  the  Egypt- 
ians from  working  within  them  the 
least  sentiment  of  clemency,  that  they 
were  evidently  goaded  on  by  the  frus 
tration  of  their  hopes,  to  a  still  morf 
relentless  course  of  oppression.  Wicked 
men  are  slow  to  be  taught,  when  theii 
mad  schemes  are  defeated,  that  God 
fights  against  them ;  and  even  if  suck 
a  thought  now  and  then  glances  u])an 
their  minds,  they  seem^o  be  stung  and 
exasperated  by  it,  to  rush  on  yet  more 
recklessly  in  the  way  of  reb(  llion.  Thig 
is  strikingly  evident  from  the  sequel  of 
the  present  narrative. 

14.  Made  their  lives  bitter ^  &c.    (h 
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taroiivvtav  avrtav  npy  s'Jrf*',  made  sorrow^ 
ful  their  life,  <0f  a  bad  man  it  is 
said,  in  the  East,  *  He  makes  the  lives 
of  his  sef^ants  bitter/  Also,  *  Ah  ! 
the  fellow :  the  heart  of  his  wife  is  made 
bitter.'  *  My  soul  is  bitter.'  *  My  heart 
is  like  the  bkter  tree.' — Roberts,  The 
intensity  of  their  hardships  could  not 
well  be  better  expressed,  for  as  nothing 
is  sweeter  than  life,  it  is  only  the  ex- 
tremest  misery  thnt  can  render  exist- 
ence itself  grievous  and  burdensome. 
—'V  In  mortar,  Heb.  ^?ara  behomer  ; 
more  properly '  in  clay'  of  which  bricks 
are  made.  This  is  considered  by  some 
as  subversive  of  the  statement  of 
Josepfaus,  that  the  pyramids  were  built 
by  the  Israelites,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  constructed  of  «^one,  in- 
stead of  brick.  But  all  the  pyramids 
are  not  of  stone,  as  in  the  province 
of  Flayoum,  the  ancient  Arsinoe,  as 
also  at.  Dashour  and  Saccara,  pyramids 
of  ^an-dried  brick  are  still  found  in  a 
remarkable  degree  of  preservation.  Yet 
even  if  they  were  ail  of  them  stone 
structures,  it  is  not  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion that  because  the  Hebrews  work* 
ed  in  brick,  they  therefore  did  not  work 
in  stone  also.  After  all,  however,  the 
agency  of  the  Israelites  in  rearing  the 
pyramids  is  a  point  on  which  nothing 
positive  can  be  asserted,  although  it  is  no 
doubt  safe  to  affirm  that,  if  the  pjrramids 
were  built  during  the  bondage  of  the  Is- 
raelites,  they  were  engaged  upon  them, 
and  indeed  upon  all  the  public  works 
which  were  then  undertaken.  Prisoners 
and  slaves  would  seem  to  have  been 
generally  employed  in  such  labors ;  for 
it  was  the  proud,  boast  of  some  of  the 
princes  of  that  country,  that  no  Egyptian 
hand  had  labored  in  the  greatest  of  their 
works.  *  What  masses  were  employ- 
ed, and  how  profusely  human  life  was 
wasted,  is  evinced  by  the  statement  in 
a  previous  note,  that  Necho  worked 
away  100,000  lives  in  the  attempt  to 
cut  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea.    Things  are  much  the  same  now 

2» 


in  the  same  country.  Mehemet  Ah 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  obliged  150,000 
men,  chiefly  Arabs  from  Upper  Egypt, 
to  work  on  his  canal  connecting  the  Nile 
^ith  the  sea  at  Alexandria :  20UX)0  of 
the  number  perished  during  the  progreb« 
of  the  work.  A  new  canal  was  in  pro- 
gress when  Came  was  at  Alexandria. 
That  writer  sajrs  :  *  The  bed  of  the 
canal  presented  a  novel  spectacle,  being 
filled  with  a  vast  number  of  Arabs  of 
various  colors,  toiling  in  the  intense 
heat  of  the  day,  while  their  Egyptian 
(?)  task-masters,  with  whips  in  their 
hands,  watched  the  progress  of  their  la- 
bor. It  was  a  just  and  lively  repre- 
sentation of  the  children  of  Israel  forced 
to  toil  by  their  oppressive  masters  of 
old.  The  wages  Mahmoud  allowed  to 
these  unfortunate  people,  whom  he  had 
obliged  to  quit  their  homes  and  families 
in  Upper  Egypt,  were  only  a  penny  a 
day  and  a  ration  of  bread.'  ('  Letters 
from  the  East,'  p.  71,  72.)  Thus  were 
the  lives  of  the  Israelites  *  made  bit- 
ter with  hard  bondage." — Pict.  Bib 
— ¥  In  all  manner  of  hard  service  in 
the  field.  That  is,  in  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural labor.  We  may  here  remark, 
that  although  the  condition  of  the  He- 
brews in  Egypt  at  this  time  was  one  of 
bondage,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  that  of  house-alavea  or  pergonal 
servants.  It  was  ralher  a  servitude 
which  consisted  in  being  subject  to  very 
grievous  and  excessive  exactions  im- 
posed by  public  authority.  They  were 
slaves  to  the  state  rather  than  to  in* 
dividnals.  In  this  respect  their  bondage 
differed  very  considerably  from  that 
which  is  unhappily  common  in  ous  own 
country.  It  resembled  more  the  con- 
dition of  the  serfs  or  vassalt  of  feudal 
times,  who  held  their  lands  at  the 
pleasure  of  their  lords,  and  who  were 
subject  to  any  exactions  of  rent  or  labor 
at  the  will  of  the  baron.  It  appeara 
clear  from  Ex.  12.  38,  that  the  Hebrews 
as  a  body  had  continued  to  hold  prop* 
erty  of  their  own,  though  heavy  kir- 
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bitter  with  hard  bondage,  nin  mor- 
tar, and  in  brick,  and  m  all  man- 
ner of  service  in  the  field :  all  their 
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dens  had  been  laid  upon  them ;  and  the 
accounts  given  elsewhere  of  the  offer- 
ings and  presents  made  to  the  taberna- 
cle, &c.,  make  it  evident  that  the  nation 
as  such  had  not  been  reduced  to  pre- 
cisely that  kind  of  slavery  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  modern  times.  They 
had  only  been  subject  to  severe  and  op- 
pressive demands  of  service,  in  behalf 
of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  his  officers. 
Still  it  was  a  state  of  cruel  suffering  to 
which  an  innocenf  people,  against  the 
faith  of  covenants,  were  condemned, 
and  such  as  could  not  but  in  the  end 
draw  down  the  judgments  of  Heaven. 
But  let  us  not  forget  the  wise  and  ulti- 
mately beneficent  purposes  which  these 
afflictions  were  designed  to  subserve. 
To  the  suffering  Israelites  they  were  at 
once  penal  and  disciplinary.  One  great 
end  to  be  attained  by  them  was,  that 
they  might  be  inspired  with  so  deep  an 
abhorrence  of  the  land  of  their  oppres- 
sions, that  the  prospect  of  returning  to 
Cahaan  should  become  more  and  more 
refreshing  to  their  hearts,  and  that  when 
once  embarked  in  the  journey  thither, 
they  might,  remembering  the  wormwood 
and  the  gall,  feel  no  desire  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  fix  themselves  again  in 
the  house  of  bohdage.  And  as  the  ensu* 
ing  nariisitive  acquaints  us  with  the  fact, 
that  notwithstanding  all  their  previous 
calamities,  many  of  them,  during  the  so- 
journ in  the  wilderness,  did  actually  pro- 
ject a  return  to  Egypt,  we  can  easily  con- 
jecture what  would  have  been  the  case 
had  they  lived  in  ease,  in  fulness,  and  in 
pleasure,  in  the  place  of  their  sojourn. 

15.  The  Icing  of  Egypt  spake  to  the 
Hehretc  midwives.  Finding  himself 
baffled  in  his  first  scheme  of  open  and 
atrocious  wrong,  he  now  resorts  to  a 
secret  stratagem  of  a  m^ore  bloody  char- 
acter to  compass  his  ends.    This  re- 


service  wherein  they  made  them 
serve  w(is  with  rigour. 

15  IT  And  the  kins  of  Egypt  spake 
to  the  Hebrew  midwives  (of  which 

quires  to  be  somewhat  more  particular* 
ly  considered.  The  original  word  for 
*  midwives'  (rj'lb"»?a  meyaUedoth)  is 
not  a  substantire,  but  a  participle,  s.  g- 
nifying  those  wko  cause  to  bring  forth  j 
and  the  words,  accoiding  to  several  oi 
the  ancient  versions,  and  some  modem 
critics,  may  be  rendered,  *  And  the  king 
spake  to  those  who  made  or  aided  the 
Hebrew  women  to  bring  forth ;'  thus 
understanding  from  the  original  ^  mid- 
wives  of  the  Hebrew  women,'  instead 
of  <  Hebrew  midwives.*  The  construc- 
tion certainly  renders  it  in  a  degree 
doubtful  whether  they  were  Egyptian 
or  Hebrew  women.  On  the  one  hand  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  king 
should  have  entrusted  such  an  order  to 
Hebrew  women.  -  Could  he  have  sup- 
posed that  they  would  conqiire  with 
him  in  an  attempt  to  extinguish  their 
own  race?  And  when  they  excused 
themselves  by  the  plea  mentioned  v.  19, 
could  he  have  relied  implicitly  on  their 
word,  without  suspecting  fraud,  had 
they  been  Israelitish  women  ?  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  admitted  the  truth  of 
their  statement  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  This  was  natural,  provided 
the  women  were  Egyptians,  but  less  so 
if  they  were  not.  It  is  indeed  said,  ver 
17,  that  these  women  *  feared  God,'  and 
consequently  refused  to  obey  the  royal 
mandate ;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
they  must  have  been  Hebrew  women. 
But  the  original '  Elohim'  is  here  pre- 
ceded by  the  article,  and  may,  it  is  said, 
be  rendered  *  the  gods,'  i.  e.  the  powers 
above ;  implying  merely  such  a  beliel 
in  a  divine  being  and  a  superintending 
providence,  as  was  perhaps  generally 
prevalent  in  this  early  age  of  the  world. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  (1.)  The 
more  obvious  impoit  of  the  text  leads 
US   to  understand  Hebrew  women  ai 
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the  name  of  one  was  Shiphrah,  and 
the  name  of  the  other  Puah ;) 
16  And  he  said.  When  ye  do  the 
jflice  of  a  midwife  to  the  Hebrew 

meant,  whether  we  regard  the  construc- 
tion of  the  original,  or  of  the  transla- 
•ion.  Doubtless  there  were  Hebrew  wo- 
men capable  of  employing  themselves 
iTi  this  service  in  behalf  of  their  kindred, 
and  if  Egyptian  women  had  been  pro- 
cured, it  would  have  excited  suspicion 
at  once,  and  perhaps  prevented  their 
access  to  them.  (2)  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  character  given  of  them, 
V,  17,  as  *  fearers  of  Cod,'  applies  more 
naturally  to  Hebrew  women,  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  The  phrase,  we  think,  is  indi- 
cative of  general  character f  and  not  of 
any  sudden  dread  with  which  they  may 
have  been  smitten  on  this  occasion. 
Being  habitually  under  the  influence  of 
a  salutary  fear  of  God,  they  could  not 
be  persuaded  for  a  moment  to  entertain 
the  thought  of  such  horrid  cruelty, 
though  they  may  have  been  restrained, 
from  motives  of  policy,  from  expressly 
saying  to  the  king  at  the  time  that  they 
would  have  no  hand  in  the  perpetration 
of  such  a  deed.  (3)  Their  names  are 
purely  Hebraic  and  not  Egyptian.  (4) 
As  to  the  improbability  of  Pharaoh's 
selecting  Hebrew  women  to  be  the  in- 
struments of  such  a  cruel  scheme  against 
their  own  flesh  and  blood,  it  may  be  re- 
plied that  the  same  reason  held  against 
his  appointing  Hebrew  oflicers  over  their 
own  countrymen,  which  yet  we  find  he 
actually  did,  Ex.  5. 14.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
the  midwives  were  Hebrew  and  not 
Egyptian  women,  notwithstanding  that 
Josephus  affirms  the  contrary. — IT  The 
name  of  the  one  wa^  Shiphrahy  &c.  Two 
mdividuals  only  are  mentioned,  but  as 
this  .".umber  would  be  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  service  of  so  many  thou- 
sand Israelites,  it  is  with  great  reason 
supp  sed,  that  Ship hrah  ana  Puah  were 


women,  and  see  them  up(m  tlie 
stools ;  if  it  ^6  a  son,  then  ye  shall 
kill  him ;  but  if  it  ^e  a  daughter, 
then  she  shall  hre. 

the  chief  persons  of  the  profession,  hav- 
ing the  direction  of  the  rest.  We  learn 
from  Plutarch,  that  some  of  the  nations  . 
of  antiquity  had  schools  established 
among  them  where  females  were  tai^ht 
the  obstetrical  art.  This  was  perhaps 
the  office  of  these  two  individuals. 

16.  See  them  upon  the  stools.  Heb. 
D^DQ&^n  p7  al  ha^obnayim^  upon  the 
stones.  Commentators  have  been  much 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  objects  intended  by  the  term 
here  translated  stools,  but  which  is  liter* 
ally  stones.  It  would  seem  perhaps  at 
iurst  view,  that  they  were  some  contriv- 
ance for  procuring  a  more  easy  delivery 
for  women  in  labor.  But  besides  that, 
stone-seats  were  obviously  very  unfit  for 
such  a  purpose,  the  Heb.  word  in  Ex.  7. 
19,  signifies  a  vessel  of  stone  for  holding 
watery  a  trough.  A  far  more  probable 
interpretation,  therefore,  is  made  out 
by  referring  the  pronoun  *  them,'  wliich 
it  will  be  observed  is  not  in  the  original, 
not  to  the  mothers,  but  to  the  children  ; 
*  When  ye  see  the  new-bom  children 
laid  in  the  troughs  or  vessels  of  stone, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  washed,  ye 
shall  destroy  the  boys.'  A  passage  from 
the  travels  of  Thevenot  seems  to  con- 
firm this  construction:  **The  kings  ol 
Persia  are  so  afraid  of  being  deprived 
of  that  power  which -they  abuse,  and 
are  so  apprehensive  of  being  dethroned, 
that  they  destroy  the  children  of  their 
female  relations,  when  they  are  brought 
to  bec^  of  boys,  by  putting  them  into 
an  eai^hv,„  trough,  where  they  suffer 
them  to  starve  ;'  that  is,  probably, 
under  pretence  of  preparing  to  wash 
them,  they  let  them  pine  away  or  des- 
troy them  in  the  water.  This  view  of 
the  meaning  represents  the  midwivea 
above  spoken  of,  as  acting  in  the  cana* 
city  oi  superintendents,  for  th^  are  not 
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17  But  the  midwives  o  feared  God, 
and  did  not  pas  the  kmg  of  Egypt 
commanded  them,  hut  saved  the 
men-children  alive. 

18  And  the  king  of  Egypt  called 
for  the  midwives,  and  said  unto 
them.  Why  have  ye  done  this  thing, 
and  have  saved  the  men-children 
alive  ? 

*>  Prov.  16.  6.  P  Dan.  3.  16, 18.  &  6. 13.  Acts 
5.29. 


supposed  to  place  the  children  on  the 
*  stools,*  but  to  examine  them  after  they 
are  placed  there  by  others.  It  is  evident 
that  if  they  actually  assisted  at  the 
birth,  the  sex  of  the  infsuit  would  be 
kiiown  without  the  necessity  of  inspect- 
ing its  person  during  its  ablutions  at 
the  trough.-^ — IT  If  it  be  a  iorif  &c.  The 
reason.of  the  order  is  obvious ;  the* state 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  on  the  score 
oi  insurrection  from  the  weaker  sex, 
and  as  they  were  fairer  than  the  daugh- 
ters of  Egypt,  they  would  naturally  be 
preserved,  with  a  view  to  their  finally 
becoming  inmates  of  the  harems  of  their 
lords. 

17.  The  midwives  feared  Gody  &c. 
Their  faith  shines  conspicuous  in  this, 
for  they  must  have  been  aware  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  incur  the  king's  wrath 
by  disobeying  his  orders.  Tyrants  are 
not  wont  to  suffer  their  decrees  to  be 
disregarded  with  impunity,  and  it  was 
no  doubt  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  that 
they  gave  way  to  the  dictates  of  piety 
towards  God  rather  than  comply  with 
the  injunction  of  the  king. 

19.  Because  the  Hebrew  women  are 
lively f  &c.  Heb.  Dl^^n  ha-yoth  ;  i.  e. 
quick  and  strong  in  bearing ;  beii^  pos- 
sessed of  greater  natural  vigor  and  ro- 
bustness of  constitution.  It  is  well 
known  that  women  inured  to  hard  labor 
have  but  Uttle  pain  in  child-bearing, 
compared  with  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  an  easier  mode  of  life.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  also  that  the  original 
here  is  the  term  usually  applied  to 
wild  beasts  (see  Note  on  Gen.  1.  24), 


19  And  qthe  midwives  said  unto 
Pharaoh,  Because  the  Hebrew  wo- 
men are  not  as  the  Egyptian  wo- 
men ;  for  they  are  lively,  and  are 
delivered  ere  the  midwives  come 
in  unto  them. 

20  «•  Therefore  God  dealt  well  with 
the  midwives ;  and  the  people  mtil- 
tiplied,  and  waxed  very  mighty. 

q  See  Josh.  2. 4,  &c.  2  Sam.  17. 19, 20.  rProv. 
11. 18.  Eccles.  8. 12.^  isai.  3.  10.  llebr.  6.  10 

and  the  latent  implication  may  be,  that 
they  brought  forth  somewhat  after  th« 
manner  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
without  requiring  any  obstetrical  aid. 
This  assertion  of  the  midwives  wa.s 
doubtless  true  in  itself,  although  not 
the  whole  truth  ;  but  the  withholding  a 
part  of  the  truth  from  those  who  would 
take  advantage  of  the  whole  to  injure 
or  destroy  the  innocent,  is  not  only  law- 
ful but  laudable. 

20.  God  dealt  well  with  the  midwives. 
We  may  doubtless  fairly  infer  from  thj« 
that,  in  some  way  not  expressly  record- 
ed, they  were  favored  with  special  to- 
kens of  the  divine  approbation  for  the 
conduct  they  had  evinced.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fact  of  granting  to  the  Israel- 
ites such  a  continued  extraordinary  mul- 
tiplication was  in  itself  a  *  dealing  well* 
with  the  midwives.  They  were  no  doubt 
many  of  them  mothers  themselves,  and 
they  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  pre- 
servation and  the  increase  of  their  fami- 
lies, nor  could  the  general  favor  thus 
bestowed  upon  the  nation  fail  to  redound 
to  them.  Indeed,  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  consider  the  final  clause  of  this 
verse  as  perfectly  synonimous  with  thf 
expression  '  made  them  houses,'  in  the 
next.  The  connexion  between  the  two 
will  be  obvious  from  the  remarks  that 
inmiediately  follow.  In  the  mean  time 
let  us  not  fail  to  observe,  that  an  up- 
right and  exemplary  conduct,  by  whom- 
soever displayed,  may  be  of  the  most 
eminent  service  to  a  whole  community. 
Even  a  few  feeble  but  right-minded 
women  maji  without  their  dreaming  of 
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21  And  it  came  to  pass,  because 
the  midwives  feared  God,  »that  he 
made  them  houses. 

•  S^e  1  Sam.  2.  35.   2  Sam.  7.  II,  13,  27,  29 
1  Kings  2.  24.  Jt  11.  3S.  Vs.  127.  1.      . 

the  effects  of  their  deportment,^be^  si- 
lently working  out  the  welfare  of  the 
state  to  which  they  belong. 

21.  And  it  came  to  pass,  because ^  kc. 
The  original  will  easily  admit  a  slight 
variation  in  the  rendering  of  this  para- 
graph, which,  if  we  mistake  not,  will 
throw  light  upon  the  whole  context ; 
*  And  it  came  to  pass,  because  the  mid- 
wives  feared  God,  and  (because)  he 
made  them  houses  (i.  e.  increased  the 
progeny  of  the  children  of  Israel),  that 
Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people  saying,' 
&c.  It  is  important  for  the  English 
reader  to  be  informed  that  the  original 
ibr  *  them'  is  in  the  masculine  and  not 
in  the  feminine  gender  ;  so  that,  with- 
out a  violent  grammatical  anomaly,  it 
cannot  so  yoperly  or  primarily  be  refer- 
red to  the  midwives,  as  to  the  fkmilies  of 
Israel  at  lai^e.  If  the  expression,  more- 
over, refers  strictly  to  the  midwives,  it 
would  have  been  more  natural  to  insert 
it  in  the  preceding  verse,  as  explanatory 
of  the  manner  in  which^od  *  dealt  well* 
writh  them ;  *  Therefore  God  dealt  well 
«rith  the^  midwives,  and  made  them 
houses.*  But  this  is  not  the  construc- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  illustrate  his 
^dealing  well'  with  them  but  his  mul- 
tiplying the  nation,  and  as  this  is  the 
undoubted  import  of  the  phrase  *  made 
them  houses,'  we  cannot  but  consider 
the  two  clauses  as  essentially  synoni- 
mous.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  perhaps 
no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  houses  or 
families  of  the  midwives  were  intended 
to  be  especially,  but  not  exclusively, 
referred  to.  Their  houses  shared  in  a 
signal  manner  m  the  general  prosperity. 
We  may  now,  having  endeavored  to  | 
€x  the  connexion  of  the  context,  con- 1 
sider  with  more  precision  the  import  of  j 
the  phrase  <  made  them  houses.*    We  I 


22  And  Fharaoli  charged  all  his 
people,  saying,  t Every  son  that  is 
bom  ye  shall  cast  into  the  river,  and 
every  daughter  ye  shall  save  aJive. 


t  Acts  7.  19. 


have  in  the  Note  on  Gen.  16. 2,  detailed 
at  length  the  ideal  connexion  between 
building  and  the  begetting  of  children. 
In  the  scripturpd  idiom  a  house  is  a 
family  f  as  the  *  house  of  Judah,'  '  the 
house  of  Benjamin,'  the  house  of  David,' 
&c.,  and  to  build  or  make  one  a  house 
is  to  confer  upon  him  a  numerous  pos- 
terity. To  the  examples  there  adduced, 
the  following  may  be  added,  2  Sam.  7. 
11, '  The  Lord  telleth  thee  that  he  will 
make  thee  an  house  ClJ)  tVD^^  n*^a)  ;' 
i.  e.  will  give  thee  a  long  line  of  des- 
cendants. 1  Kings,  2. 24, '  Now,  there- 
fore, as  the  Lord  liveth,  which  hath 
established  me,  and  set  me  on  the  throne 
of  David  my  father,  and  who  has  made 
me  an  house  (!n"»D  "^b  HBiP),  as  he  pro- 
mised, &c.,'  i.  e.  given  me  a  prosperous 
family.  The  phraseology  might  be  still 
farther  confirmed,  but  the  above  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the 'blessing'  in- 
tended was  that  of  a  num£rous  increase f 
and  not  of  a  material  habitation,  or  any 
thing  of  that  nature,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed. 

22.  Charged  all  his  people,  saying, 
&c.,  leaving  it  no  more  to  the  care  of 
the  midwives  alone.  Frustrated  in  his 
former  device,  the  king  is  now  urged  on 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  enormity,  and  dis- 
carding all  secret  stratagems  for  effect- 
ing his  object,  commands  all  his  people 
indiscriminately  to  destroy  the  Hebrew 
male  children  wherever  they  should  find 
them.  The  execution  of  this  bloody 
(command  would  no  doubt  lead  to  scenes 
of  barbarity  and  cruelty  at  which  every 
tender  feeling  of  our  nature  revolts  with 
an  inward  shudder.  Helpless  babes 
would  be  mercilessly  torn  from  their 
mothers'  arms,  and  if  they  did  not  fol- 
low their  dear  offspring,  as  they  were 
ruthlessly  thrown  into  the  Nile,  it  wzM 
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only  because  their  religious  se.itiments 
were  stroller  than  their  maternal  in- 
stincts. But  we  read,  in  a  biibsequent 
part  of  the  history,  a  fearful  requital  of 
tliis  sanguin  ury  transaction,  when  Plia- 
raoh  and  his  Egyptian  host  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 
'  Righteous  art  thou,  0  Lord,  because 
thou  hast  judged  thus.' 

Remarks. —  (1,2.)  In  the  history  of 
the  church,  it  is  the  special  aim  of  the 
Spirit  to  present  its  humble  beginnings 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  abundant 
inorease  and  ample  proi^rity  of  its 
more  advanced  periods. 

(7.)  The  land  of  enemies,  and  the 
scene  of  the  most  grinding  oppression, 
is  easily  rendered  in  the  providence  of 
God  a  nursery  for  the  increase  of  liis 
church. 

(8.)  Peculiar  blessmgs  from  God,  and 
fierce  opposition  from  worldly  powers, 
are  not  unfrequently  connected  in  the 
lot  of  the  church  on  earth. 

(8.)  The  people  of  God  would  have 
experienced  less  ill  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  civil  governments,  were  the 
national  benefits  which  they  are  mstru- 
mental  in  procuring  better  appreciated 
and  remembered. 

(8, 9.)  The  prosperity  of  the  right- 
eous is  doubtless  an  eye-sore  to  evil- 
minded  oppressors ;  but  those  who  task 
their  invention  to  devise  methods  of 
affliction  are  dealing  wisely  to  compass 
.heir  own  destruction.  Eccl.  7.  16, 
Make  not  thyself  over  wise:  why 
shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself?* 

(10.)  Much  of  the  real  sufleriug  of 
the  saints  m  all  ages  has  been  inflicted 
on  the  ground  of  hypothetical  offences. 
*  Lest  when  there  falleth  out,'  &c. 

(11.)  Counsels  of  wickedness  ripen 
rapidly  into  acts  and  practices  of  cruelty, 

(13,  14.)  The  favor  of  God  toward 
his  children  in  affliction,  is  often  the 
signal  for  their  oppressors  to  load  them 
with  new  burdens  of  anguish. 

(15.)  How  fiendish  is  the  policy 
which  would  employ  the  tender  and 


susceptible  nature  of  woman  in  execut- 
ing deeds  of  blood ! 

(17.)  The  true  fear  of  God  will  deter 
the  weakest  creatures  who  are  capable 
of  cherishing  it,  from  the  commission 
of  sin,  and  when  the  command  of  man 
is  put  in  competition  with  the  command 
of  God,  they  will  boldly  say  with  the 
intrepid  disciples,  Acts,  4. 19, '  Whether 
it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.» 

(20.)  Even  in  this  world  a  supreme 
regard  to  the  will  of  God  seldom  goes 
unrewarded.  This  reward  is  sometimes 
entailed  as  a  precious  legacy  to  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 

(22.)  Relentless  persecutors  proceed 
from  secret  subtilty  to  open  cruelty,  and 
downright  murder  is  the  resource  when 
other  stratagems  have  failed  of  eff^ect- 
ing  their  object. 


CHAPTER  n. 
To  what  extent  the  murderous  edict 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  theifore^oing 
chapter  was  carried,  or  how  long  it  con- 
tinued in  force,  we  are  not  informed. 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  love  of 
offspring  was  an  absorbing  passion  with 
the  Israelites,  inasmuch  as  all  their 
future  hopes  depended  upon  and  were 
connected  with  the  possession  of  a  nu- 
merous issue j  we  can  easily  conceive 
the  horror  that  must  have  hung  over 
'that  ill-fated  people  so  long  as  th^ 
bloody  statute  remained  unrepealed. 
Yet  now,  at  this  very  time,  when  men 
in  their  weak  counsels  proposed  utterly 
to  root  up  the  vine  of  Israel,  which  had 
already  spread  its  branches  so  widely 
and  borne  such  abundant  fruit,  it  pleased 
God  to  call  into  existence  the, future 
Deliverer,  and  to  make  the  very  evils  to 
which  his  .infancy  was  exposed,  the 
means  of  his  preparation  for  that  high 
ofl[ice,  which  was,  in  a  distant  day,  lo 
devolve  upon  him.  This  remarkabir 
event  in  the  history  of  oppressed  Israel 
it  is  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  to 
relate. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

AND  there  went  a  a  man  of  the 
house  of  Levi,  and  took  to  wife 
\  daughter  of  Levi. 

a  ch.  6.  20,  Numb.  26  59.    1  Chron.  23.  14. 

1.  And  there  went  amaUf  &c.,  Heb. 
'ij'^*!  va-yelek.  According  to  Calvin, 
then  had  gone  ;  implying  that  the  mar* 
riage  had  taken  place  some  time  previ- 
ous to  the  royal  order  for  the  drowning 
of  the  male-children.  Certain  it  is  tliat 
Aaron  was  three  years  old  at  the  birth 
of  Moses,  and  we  have  no  intimation 
that  his  infancy  was  in  any  way  ex- 
posed to  peril.  As  such  an  order  would 
Dstturp-lly  be  executed  with  most  severity 
unmediately  upon  its  being  issued,  and 
as  Aaron's  infancy  was  unmolested,  it 
seems  a  fair  presumption  that  the  edict 
came  forth  not  far  from  the  birth-time 
of  Moses ;  so  that  the  pluperfect  rend- 
enng  of  the  verb  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered the  taiost  correct.  The  verb 
*  to  go,*  by  a  peculiarity  of  idiom  in  the 
Original,  is  frequently  employed  in  a 
sense  including  not  the  idea  of  locomo- 
tion, but  simply  that  of  commencing ^  or 
entering  upon,  an  action  or  enterprise  ; 
thus,  Gen.  33. 22,  *  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Israel  dwelt  in  that  land,  that 
Reuben  xcent  and  lay  with  Bilhah  his 
father's  concubine.'  Deut.  31.  1,  *  And 
Moses  went  and  spake  these  words  unto 
alMsrael.'  Hos.  3. 1,  <  Then  said  the 
Lord  unto  me,  Go]  y^i  love  a  woman 
beloved  of  her  friend.'  The  word  in 
such  comiexions  may  not  improperly  be 
considered  as  an  expletive.  Something 
similar  occurs  in  the  New  Testament, 
Eph.  2.  17,  *  And  came  and  preached 
peace  to  you.'  So  also  1  Pet  3.  19, 
'  By  which  also  he  went  and  preached 
unto  the  spirits  in  prison.' — The  name  of 
the  man  here  mentioned  was  Amram,  the 
ion  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  Ex.  6. 
16 — ^30^  and  the  name  of  the  woman 
whom  he  took  to  wife  was  Jochebed, 
vhe  sister  of  Kohath,  and  consequently 
Jib  auat  of  AmnuQi  Ex.  6. 20.  Num.  26. 


2  And  the  woman  conceived  and 
bare  a  son:  and  bwhen  she  saw 
him  that  he  was  a  goodly  child 
she  hid  him  three  months. 

b  Acts  7.  20,    Hebr.  11.23. 

19.  Marriage  connexions  between  km« 
dred  thus  nearly  related  was  afterwards 
forbidden  under  the  law.  Lev.  18.  12, 
but  more  indulgence  was  granted  in  this 
and  other  respects  in  the  early  and  uiif- 
settled  state  of  the  conmionweakh. 

2.  And  the  woman  conceived.  The 
anxiety  and  apprehension  naturally  in- 
cident to  the  delicate  situation  in  which 
Jochebed  fouud  herself,  must  have  been 
aggravated  by  terrors  more  dreadful  than 
the  prospective  pangs  of  child-birth,  or 
the  loss  of  life  itself.  As  a  wife  and  a 
mother  in  Israel,  she  was  looking  and 
longing  for  the  birth  of  another  man- 
child  ;  but  that  fond  expectation  was  as 
often  dashed  by  the  bitter  reflection, 
that  an  order  had  gone  forth  which 
would  in  all  probability  consign  her 
son,  if  she  should  bear  one,  to  the  jaws 
of  the  devouring  crocodile  of  the  Nile. 
Yet  it  would  seem  not  improbable  from 
the  apostle's  words,  Heb.  11.23,  that 
some  extraordinary  presentiments  in 
the  minds  of  his  parents  accompanied 
the  birth  of  this  illustrious  child,  and 
strengthened  the  faith  under  wliich  he 
was  hidden  for  three  months  from  the 
rage  of  the  Egyptian  dragon,'  which 
stood  eager  for  his  prey  as  soon  as  it 
should  see  the  light.  Rev.  12.  4.— 
V  When  she  saw  him,  that  he  was  a 
goodly  child.  Heb.  S1t3  tob,  good.  The 
original  term,  as  remarked  on  Gen.  39. 
6,  is  used  to  denote  bodily  endowments, 
as  well  as  the  qualities  of  the  heait, 
and  its  import  may  be  learned  frcr"  ihe 
corresponding  Gr.  phrase  employed  by 
Stephen,  Acts,  7.  20,  ikttci  »?  tm  Ok.j, 
fair  to  (jody  i.  e.  divinely  or  exceedingly 
fair.  In  Heb.  11. 23,  the  epithet  is  the 
same  {atTrmv)  but  rendered  *  proper.* 
The  implication  obviously  is,  that  an 
extraordinary  beauty  distinguished  tht 
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3  And  when  she  could  not  longer 
hide  him,  she  took  for  him  an  ark 

smiling  babe  that  now  reposed  in  his 
fiiother's  arms.    To  the  fond  eye  of  ma- 
ternal affection  every  child  is  lovely,  and 
we  can  only  account  for  the  strong  lan- 
guage used  here  and  elsewhere  in  regard 
to  Moses,  by  supposing  that  his  infant 
features  possessed  a  grace  and  comeli- 
ness that  were  perhaps  without  a  paral- 
lel. We  must  recognize  in  this  a  special 
providence,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  uncommon  beauty  of  the  child  was 
a  strong  motive  with  the  parents  for  so 
anxiously  aiming    to    secure    it    from 
harm.    This  is  clearly  intimated  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  Heb.  11. 23,  *  By 
faith  Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was 
hid  three  montlis  of  his  parents,  because 
tliey  saw  that  he  was  a  proper  child,* 
&c.    It  may  be  supposed  moreover  that 
this  circumstance  was  ordered  by  provi- 
dence  m  order  to  afford  to  Pharoah's 
daughter  a  stronger  motive  for  preserv- 
ing the  child.    But  the  dearer  the  com- 
fort the  greater  the  care,  and  under 
their    present    circumstances    we    can 
easily  imagine  that  every  lovely  linea- 
ment in  the  countenance  of  her  child 
would  weave  a  new  fold  of  anguished 
anxiety  m  her  own  face  as  she  gazed 
upon  it,  and  thought  of  the  jeopardy  to 
which  he  was  exposed.    For  the  space 
of  three  months  she  was   permitted, 
through  her  precautions,  from  day  to  day 
to  fondle  and  nourissh  the  helpless  babe, 
though  her  heart  trembled  at  the  sound 
of  every  tread  while  so  employed,  just 
OS  the  miser  dreads  the  noise  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps  while  surveying  and 
counting  over  his  hoarded  wealth.    But 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  rigor  of  the 
search  on  the  part  of  her  enemies -con- 
vinced   her  that  farther    concealment 
would  be  impracticable,  and  that  she 
must  part  witl.  her  treasure. 

3.  She  took  for  him  an  ark  of  huU 
rushes^  &c.  Heb.  i<?3a  kll^fl  tabath  go»»c, 
§rk  ofbiUrush,  The  Egypt "^an  papyrus. 


of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it  with 
slime  and  with  pitch,  and  put  the 

The  original  term  is  derived  from  » 
verb  signifying  to  swallow,  to  sup  upf 
to  drink,  and  -is  so  named  from  its  re- 
markably absorhinf^  the  water  where  it 
grows,  as  appears  from  Job.  8.  11,  <  Can 
the  rusk  {^SCt^'^  gomt)  grow  up  without 
mire?'     It  is  a  plant  growing  on  the 
banks   of   the   Nile,   and   in   marshy 
grounds.    The  stalk  is  of  a  vivid  green, 
of  a  triangular  form,  and  tapering  to- 
wards the  top.    At  present  it  is  rai'ely 
found  more  than  ten  feet  long,  about  two 
feet  or  little  more  of  the  lower  part  ol 
the  stalk  being  covered  with  hollow 
sharp-pointed  leaves  which  overlap  each 
other  like  scales,  and  fortify  the  most 
exposed  part  of  the  stem.  It  terminates 
in  a  luft  or  crown  of  small  grassy  fila* 
ments,  each  about  a  foot  long.    Near 
the  middle  each  of  these  filaments  parts 
into  four,  and  in  the  point  of  partition 
are  four  branches  of  flowers,  the  termin- 
ation of  which  is  not  unlike  an  ear  ol 
wheat  in  form,  but  is  in  fact  a  soft  silky 
husk.  This  singular  vegetable  was  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  the  princip&i 
of  which  was  the  structure  of  boats  and 
the  manufacture  of  paper.    In  regard  to 
the  first,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  a 
piece  of  the  acacia-tree  was  put  in  the 
bottom  to  serve  as  a  keel,  to  which  the 
plants  were  joined  lengthwise,  being 
first  sewed  together,  then  gathered  up 
at  stem  and  stem,  and  made  fast  by 
means  of  a  ligature.    These  vessels  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  engraven  stones 
and  other  monuments  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquity.    According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the 
vessels  of  bulrushes  or  papjTUS  men- 
tioned in    sacred  and  profane  history 
were  no  other  than  large  fabrics  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  of  Moses,  whico 
from  the   introduction   of  plank    ar.d 
stronger  materials,  are  now  laid  aside 
The  prophet's  words,  Is.  18.  2,  '  That 
sendeth  ambassadors  by  the  sea,  even 
in  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters^ 
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child  therein;  and  she  laid  it  in 
the  flags  by  the  river's  brink. 


are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  same  kind 
of  sailing  oraft.  Pliny  takes  notice  of 
the  *  naves  papjrraceas  armentaque  Nilij' 
ships  made  of  the  papyrusy  and  the 
equipments  of  the  Nile  ;  and  Lucan,  the 
poet  has,  *  Conseritur  bibula  Memphi- 
lis  cymba  papyro/  the  Memphian  {or 
Egyptian)  boat  is  made  of  the  thirsty 
papyruSf  where  the  epithet  *  bibula/ 
drinking,  soaking,  thirsty  is  particular- 
ly remarkable,  as  corresponding  with 
great  exactness  to  the  nature  of  ^he 
plant,  and  to  its  Hebrew  name.  The 
Egyptian  bulrush  or  papyrus  required 
much  water  for  its  growth  j  when  there- 
fore the  river  on  whose  banks  it  grew 
was  reduced,  it  perished  sooner  than 
other  plants.  This  explains  jQb,  8. 11, 
where  the  circumstance  is  referred  to  as 

an  image  of  transient  prosperity. 

%  Daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch. 
Hcb.  "iTanS  ba-hemar,  with  bitumen,  or 
mineral  pitch.  See  Note  on  Gen.  11.  3. 
The  *  bitumen^  cemented  the  rushes  or 
reeds  together,  the  pitch  served  to  keep 
out  tlw  water.  *  There  seems  to  be  con- 
sider.ible  analogy  between  the  ark  or 
boat  in  which  Moses  was  deposited, 
and  the  curious  vessels  which  are  at 
the  present  day  employed  in  crossing 
the  Tigris.  They  are  perfectly  circular 
in  shape,  and  are  made  with  the  leaves 
of  the  date-palm,  forming  a  kind  of 
basket-work,  which  is  rendered  impervi- 
ous t4>  the  water  by  being  thickly  coated 

with  bitumen.*    Pict.  Bib. IT  Laid 

it  in  the  flags,  Heb.  C]103  bassuph,  in 
the  sea-weed,  or  sedge.  The  suph  was 
probably  a  general  term  for  sea  or  river- 
weed.  The  Red  Sea  is  always  called, 
m  the  Scriptures  C]1D  t3*^  yam  suph,  or 
the  weedy-sea,  as  some  suppose,  from 
the  great  variety  of  marine  vegetables 
which  grow  in  it,  and  which  at  low  water 
are  left  in  great  quantities  upon  the 
shores.  But  see  Note  on  Ex.  13.  18. 
Vol.  I  3 


4  c  And  his  sister  stood  afar  ofif,  to 
wit  what  would  be  done  to  him. 

e  ch.  15.  20.   Nu-nb.  «J.  59. 

4.  And  his  sister  stjod  afar  off ,  Ice. 
His  sister  Miriam  undoubtedly,  as  we 
have  no  account  of  his   having  any 
other.    She  was  unquestionably  older 
than  Aaron,  or  she  would  have  been 
unlit  for  such  an  office  on  this  occasion. 
The  incident  makes  it  plai;.  that  the 
little  ark,  though  mada  water-tight,  was 
not  deposited  on  the  bosom  of  the  river, 
where  it  would  be  borne  away  by  the 
current,  but  on  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
where  perhaps  the  finder  would  infer 
that  it  had  lodged,  after  having  floated 
down   from  above.     Throughout   the 
whole  of  this  transaction,  which  was 
no  doubt  supematurally  si^ested,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  father.    That 
every  thing  was  done  with  his  privity 
and  consent  we  cannot  doubt,  for  the 
apostle  couples  both  the  parents  in  his 
encomium  on  their  faith  *,  but  the  case 
was  probably  one  in  which  the  faith  of 
the  mother  was  inore  decided  and  active 
tlian  that  of  the  father,  and  has  there- 
fore more  prominence  given  it  in  the 
sacred  narrativie.    The  proceeding  de- 
tailed is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
connexion  which  should  always  exist 
between  the  diligent  use  of  means  and 
a  pious  trust  ip.  Providence.    Instead 
of  silting  down  in  sullen  despair,  or  pas- 
sive reliance  oh  divine  interposition, 
every  thing  is  done  wliich  can  be  done 
by  human  agency  to  secure  the  wished- 
for  result.    The  careful  mother  pitches 
every  seam  and  chink  of  the  frail  ve- 
hide  as  anxiously  as  if  its  precious  de- 
posit were  to  owe  its  preservation  solely 
to  her  care  and  diligence.  Nor  even  yet 
does  she  think  she  has  done  enough. 
Miriam  her  daughter  must  go,  and  at  a 
distai|^  watch  the  event,  and  strange 
would  it  be  if  she  did  not  herself  in  the 
mean  time  take  a  station  where  she 
could  watch  the  watcher.   And  here  we 
behold  all  the  parties  standing  precisely 
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5  If  And  the  ^  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
came  down  to  wash  herself  at  the 
river;  and  her  maidens  walked 
along  by  the  river's  side :  and 
when  she  saw  the  ark  among  the 
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apon  ihe  line  where  the  province  of  hu- 
man sagacity,  foresight,  and  industry 
ends,  and  providential  succor  begins. 
The  mother  has  done  her  part.  The 
rushes,  the  slime,  and  the  pitch  were 
her  prudent  and  necessary  preparations ; 
and  the  great  God  has  been  at  the  same 
time  piepariog  Am  materials,  and  ar- 
"Vigiijg  his  instruments.  He  causes 
every  thing  to  concur,  not  by  miraculous 
influence,  but  by  the  simple  and  natural 
operation  of  second  causes,  to  bring 
about  the  i^sue  designed  in  his  counsels 
from  everlasting.  The  state  of  the 
weather,  the  flux  of  the  current,  the 
promenade  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  the 
state  of  her  feelings,  the  steps  of  her 
attendants,  are  all  so  overruled  at  that 
particular  juncture,  as  to  lead  to  the 
discovery^  the  rescue,  and  the  disposal 
of  the  child  !  But  let  us  not  anticipate 
the  thread  of  the  story. 

6.  The  daughter  of  Pharoah  came 
doum  to  tixuh  herself  at  the  river,  Heb. 
^Vl  ^y  al  ha-yeorf  at  or  by  the  river. 
6r.  twi  row  iroTaftcPf  to  be  translated  in 
the  same  manner,  implying  that  the 
washing,  which  was  probably  a  religious 
ablution,  and  not  a  proper  bathing, 
was  performed  just  at  the  river^s  brink. 
The  washing  of  Naaman  the  Sjrrian, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  Jordan  ('^n^'^S  ba-yarden)  and 
not  at  it,  because  he  entered  further  into 
the  stream.  We  advert  to  the  phrase- 
ology here  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  relation  of  the  Gr.  ren- 
dering to  a  parallel  passage  in  Rev.  9. 
t4,  *  Loose  the  four  angels  which  are 
Dound  at  {em  at,  not  in)  the  greaniver 
Euphrates  f  i.  e.  the  four  angels  which 
oad  hitherto  been  providentially  re- 
ttained  or  confined  in  the  vicinity  of 


flags,  she  sent  her  maid  to  fetch  it. 
6  And  when  she  had  opened  tt^ 
she  saw  the  child :  and  behold,  the 
babe  wept.  And  she  had  com* 
passion  on  him,  and  said,  This  is 
one  of  the  Hebrew's  children. 

the  great  river  Euphrates.  <  Angels' 
here  is  a  symboUcal  term  for  the  na- 
tions  or  people  o\et  which  they  are  ro» 
presented  in  prophecy  as  presiding 
See  Dan.  10.  3.  The  import  of  the  com 
mand  is,  that  those  obstructions  which 
had  hitherto  opposed  the  issuing  forth 
and  the  desolating  spread  of  four  great 
political  powers  in  the  region  bordering 
upon  the  Euphrates,  should  now  be  re* 
moved  and  free  scope  given  them. 
These  powers  were  the  origin  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  which,  as  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  sixth  trumpet,  was  to 
be  destroyed  by  Um  sixth  vial.    Rev. 

16. 12. ^  She  sent  her  maid  to  take 

it,  Heb.  rinpm  vattikkaheha,  and  took 
it ;  i.  e.  she  took  it  by  the  hand  of  her 
maid;  by  which  term  is  meant  tho 
maid  who  more  immediately  waited 
upon  her,  as  the  word  (nri>2fii)  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  (n^^ri^^D)  translated 
*  maidens.' 

6.  She  saw  the  child :  and  behold,  the 
babe  wept.  Rather  according  to  the 
Heb.  *•  And  she  saw  him,  the  child ;  and 
behold  a  male-infant  weeping!'  The 
Eng.  word  *  babe,'  as  it  does  not  dis- 
criminate the  sex,  is  not  an  exact  or 
adequate  rendering  of  the  original  *iy3 
naaVf  which  strictly  denotes  a  m4de 
child,  and  is  here  used  expressly  for 

that  purpose. IT  She  had  compassion 

on  him.  Or,  Heb.  J)ant1  tahmol,  mer» 
cifully  spared  him.  If  there  be  an  ob- 
ject in  nature  more  calculated  than  any 
other  to  interest  and  afiect  the  suscepti- 
ble heart  of  woman,  it  was  that  which 
now  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  this 
Egyptian  princess— a  beautiful  infant, 
deserted  by  its  parr.ats,  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  peril,  and  expressing  by 
the  moving  testimony  of  tears  its 
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7  Th&a.  said  his  sister  to  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  Shall  I  go,  and  call  to 
thee  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  wo- 
m«i,  that  she  may  nurse  the  child 
for  thee  ? 

8  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to 
her,  Go.  And  the  maid  went  and 
(tailed  the  child's  mother. 

9  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said 
onto  her.  Take  this  child  away  and 

n£  that  misery  of  which  it  had  not  yet 
Bcqtuf  ed  the  consciousness.  The  story 
told  itself.  The  situation  in  which  the 
child  was  found  explained  the  cruel  oc- 
casion. The  covenant-sign  which  he 
carried  engraven  on  his  flesh,  declared 
to  whom  he  belonged,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  scruples  which  must  have  arisen 
from  his  parentage,  his  outcast  condi- 
tion made  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
bosv/m  of  Pharaoh*s  daughter. 

7.  Then  said  hU  sister,  &c.  Who  no 
doubt  came  up  and  joined  the  train,  as 
if  by  accident.  If  she  had  not  been 
previously  instructed  by  her  mother 
what  to  say  on  the  contingency  of  such 
an  occurrence  as  now  actually  took 
place,  we  cannot  but  refer  this  sugges- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  little  girl  to  an  im- 
mediate inward  prompting  from  above. 
How  else  should  it  have  entered  her 
thoughts  to  propose  making  the  mother 
of  the  exposed  infant  its  nurse  1  Can 
we  fail  to  acknowledge  the  secret  hand 
h/f  the  Lord  of  hosts,  *  who  is  wonderful 
in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working^' 

9.  Take  this  child  away  and  nurse 
it  for  me,  &c.  No  mere  human  writer 
could  here  have  well  forborne  to  dilate 
in  glowing  terms  on  the  transports  of 
the  happy  mother  as  she  again  clasped 
her  beloved  babe  to  her  bosom,  free 
from  the  fear  of  having  him  again  torn 
from  her.  What  a  joyful  change  !  The 
fond  mother  permitted  to  do  that  for 
prmcely  hire  and  under  royal  protection 
which  she  would  have  given  her  life  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  for  nothmg,  could 
she  have  done  it  with  safety  to  her  | 


nurse  it  for  me  and  I  will  give  the€ 
thy  wages.  And  the  woman  took 
the  child  and  nursed  it. 
10  And  the  child  grew,  and  she 
brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, and  he  became  «her  son.  ^d 
she  called  his  name  Moses:  and 
she  said,  Because  I  drew  him  out 
of  the  water. 

•  Acts  7. 21. 

child !  '  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages.' 
Wages,  indeed .'  What  *  wages'  would 
not  she  have  given  for  the  extacy  she 
now  enjoyed  in  the  prospect  of  acting 
the  mother  to  the  son  of  her  womb ! 
What  sentiments  of  adoring  wonder  and 
grateful  praise  must  have  thrilled  her 
heart  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  good* 
ness  so  kindly  and  unexpectedly  vouch*, 
safed  to  her  from  the  God  of  all  comfort  1 
10.  She  brought  him,  &c.  At  what 
age  the  future  deliverer  of  Israel  was 
transferrofl  from  the  care  of  his  mother 
to  the  palace  and  the  court  of  Egypt, 
we  are  not  informed.  It  would  seem 
from  the  history  that  he  was  old  enough 
to  have  learnt  the  principles  of  his  an- 
cestral religion,  in  which  his  mother 
would  not  fail  to  instruct  him;  and 
though  it  was  somewhat  of  a  renewed 
trial  to  her  to  part  with  her  son,  under 
the  apprehension  that  the  influence  of  a 
heathen  and  hostile  court  might  alienate 
his  tender  mind  from  the  love  of  God 
and  his  people,  yet  she  would  doubtless 
infer  from  the  past  incidents  of  his  life, 
that  something  great  was  in  store  for. 
him,  and  that  the  same  tutelary  provi- 
dence which  had  watched  over  his  in- 
fancy, would  make  his  childhood  and 
youth  and  mature  age  its  special  care. 
He  came  accordingly  into  the  relation 
of  an  adopted  son  to  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
tei;,  and  was  by  her,  for  an  end  of  which 
she  little  dreamed,  *  trained  up  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.'  As  the 
book  of  Revelation  is  constructed  with 
a  continnal  or  running  reference  to  thi 
events  of  the  Old  Testament  history 
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lit  And  it  came  lo  pass  in  those 
Jays,  fwhen  Moses  was  grown, 
that  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren, 

t  Acts  7.  23,  24.    Hebr.  11.  24,  25,  26. 

we  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  a  real 
though  covert  allusion  to  the  history 
of  Moses  in  the  vision,  Ch.  12,  of  the 
dragon,  the  sun-clad  "Aroman,  and  the 
child  to  which  she  gave  birth.  The 
dragon's  standii^  before  the  woman 
i^ady  to  devour  her  child  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  bom,  is  strikingly  in  analogy 
with  the  bloody  edict  of  Pharaoh,  whom 
the  prophets  'denominate  the  Egyptian 
dragon,  Ezek.  29.  3,  while  the  child's 
being  caught  up  to  God  and  his  throne, 
has  an  equally  distinct  reference  to  the 
wonderful  preservation  and  elevation 

of  Moses  as  here  described. IT  She 

called  his  name  Moses.  Heb.  TW}2 
Moshehf  from  the  verb  nc?3  mnshahy 
to  draw  outf  a  term  occurring  Ps.  18. 16, 
*He  sent  from  above,  he  took  me;  he 
drew  me  (^ytOtZ^  yamsheni)  out  of 
many  waters;*  where  the  Psalmist 
seems  to  liken  his  preservation  to  '.hat 
of  Moses,  unless  indeed,  which  we 
rather  incline  to  believe,  he  is  giving 
an  allegorical  history  of  the  church 
from  its  earlier  periods,  and  has  hrre  a 
designed  but  mystic  allusion  to  the  very 
person  and  deliverance  of  Moses,  in 
whose  preservation  that  of  Israel  was 
concentrated.  It  has  indeed  been  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  among  critics  whether  the 
name  were  truly  of  Hebrew  or  Egyptian 
origin.  Yet  the  former  is  most  proba-. 
ble,  as  a  Hebrew  etymology  seems  to 
be  designedly  given  it  by  the  sacred 
writer.  Although  the  Egjrptians  did 
not  speak  the  Hebrew  language,  yet  as 
it  appears  from  Ex.  11.  2,  that  the  two 
people  lived  in  a  great  measure  inter- 
mingled together,  the  language  of  each 
might  have  been  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent understood  by  the  other;  and  in 
the  present  case  it  would  not  be  unnat- 
ural that  a  Hebrew  child  should  have 
oestov  ed  upon  it  a  Hebrew  name. 


and  looked  on  their  g  burdens :  and 
he  spied  an  £^;yptian  smiting  an 
Hebrew,  one  ol  nis  brethren. 


cch.  1. 11. 


11.  When  Moses  was  grown.  Heb, 
il3*^  yigdalf  had  become  great,  not 
in  stature  only,  but  in  repute,  influ- 
ence, and  consideration  at  court.  This 
is  in  several  unequivocal  instances  the 
force  of  the  original,  and  it  is  said  of 
him  by  Stephen  that  he  *  was  mighty 
both  in  word  and  deed,'  as  well  as  that  he 
had  attained  the  full  age  of  forty  years. 

IT  Went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and 

looked  on  their  burdens.  Heb.  fe^^*i*l 
&DpD0!2  va^yar  besiblotham.  Gr.  Kara- 
voffcas  rov  irovov  avriov,  considered  their 
labor.  Chal.  'Saw  their  servitude.* 
Verbs  of  the  senses  often  imply  in  the 
Scripture  idiom  a  connected  working  ol 
the  emotions  or  aflfections  of  the  heart. 
Here  *  looking  upon*  is  viewing  with 
sympathy  and  compassion,  having  his 
heart  touched  with  the  spectacle.  Gen. 
29.  32, '  And  Leah  conceived  and  bare  a 
son,  and  she  called  his  name  Reuben : 
for  she  said,  surely  the  Lord  hath  look- 
ed  upon  my  afflictions  ;'  i.  e.  hath  mer- 
cifully regarded.  Eccl.  1. 16, '  My  heart 
had  great  experience  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  ;*  Heb.  *  My  heart  saw  wis- 
dom and  knowledge.*  Eccl.  2. 1 ,  *  I  said 
in  my  heart,  go  to  now,  I  will  prove 
thee  with  mirth,  therefore  enjoy  plea 
sure  ;*  Heb.  ^  see  pleasure.*  Ps.  118.  7 
*  Therefore  shall  I  see  (my  desire)  upon 
them  that  hate  me.*  We  must  regard 
this  as  the  incipient  working  of  that 
noble  spirit  which  finally  prompted 
Moses  to  forego  the  honors  of  the  courl 
of  Egypt,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
despised  people  of  Israel.  Ease  and 
affluence  generally  tend  to  deaden  the 
sensibilities  of  the  heart  to  the  wants 
and  woes  of  others.  But  Moses  sciems 
never  to  have  forgotten  his  extraction, 
nor  to  have  lost  his  sympathies  with 
the  chosen  race.  He  remembered  that 
the  oppressed  and  suffering  Israelite! 
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were  his  nearest  and  dearest  relations, 
and  though  now  ignorant  perhaps  of  the 
part  which  he  was  destined  to  act  in 
their  deliverance,  he  was  unable  to  rel- 
ish a  solitary  selfish  joy,  while  they 
were  eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the 
water  of  affliction.  He  therefore  goes 
out  to  look  upon  their  misery,  or  as 
Stephen  says,  Acts,  7. 23,  ^  It  came  into 
his  heart  to  visit  his  brethren,'  and 
though  for  the  present  he  can  neither 
remove  nor  alleviate  it,  yet  he  is  deter- 
mined to  evince  his  willingness  to  be  a 
partaker  in  it.  But  the  most  fitting 
commentary  upon  this  passage  is  found 
in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  Heb.  11. 
23 — ^26,  *  By  iaith  Moses,  when  he  was 
come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  jpleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  re- 
proach of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the 
treasures  in  £g3rpt :  for  he  had  respect 
unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward.*  By 
his '  refusing  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter^'  we  are  not  probably 
to  understand  that  he  rejected  the  nam- 
ituU  appellation,  but  according  to  the 
true  force  of  the  orignal,  which  has 
reference  rather  to  the  reality  of  things 
than  to  their  denominaJtiony  he  refused 
to  be  treated  as  her  son,  he  positively 
declined  all  the  honor  and  a^^ndize- 
ment  which  was  implied  in  that  rela- 
tion.  This  was  his  deliberate  choice, 
4nd  perhaps  no  man  was  ever  called  to 
make  a  choice  under  circumstances  more 
trying,  or  made  one  which  redounded 
more  to  his  credit  and  glory  than  this 
of  Moses.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
he  was  at  this  time  of  mature  age, '  full 
fo)  ty  years  old,'  says  Stephen.  He  had 
reached  the  grand  climacteric  of  life, 
a  J.  his  faculties  perfectly  ripened,  and 
I  IS  judgment  calm,  unclouded,  ani  dis- 
fiassionate.  Were  not  this  the  case, 
had  he  been  now  just  emerging  from 
youth,  with  all  the  sai^ine  and  enthu- 
tiastic  ardor  of  dawning  manhood  upon 
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himj  it  might  have  been  regarded  af 
the  effect  of  a  rash  excitement,  as  a 
sudden  sally  of  the  buoyant  tempera- 
ment of  his  fi^e,  and  one  ^hich  he  would 
afterwards  have  regretted  or  condenmed. 
Had  it  occurred  later  in  life,  when  the 
powers  and  energies  of  his  mind  were 
on  the  wane,  when  the  pursuits  of  am- 
bition and  the  prospects  of  pleasure  had 
vanished,  it  might  have  been  stigma> 
tized  as  the  act  of  an  old  worn-out 
courtier,  whose  disgusted  satiety  of  this 
world's  good  had  driven  him  to  the  sorry 
refuge  of  seeking  something  better  in 
another.  It  might  easily  have  been 
chanicterised  as  the  mean  compromise 
of  a  man  in  his  dotage  with  an  unesisy 
conscience,  for  having  squandered  his 
youthful  prime  and  his  manly  meridian 
in  the  service  of  the  world  to  the  neg- 
lect of  bis  Maker.  But  every  such  im* 
putdtion  is  cut  off  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  It  was  not  a  step  prompted  by 
the  precipitate  ardor  of  youth,  nor  one 
dictated  by  the  timid  or  sordid  policy 
of  age.  It  was  a  decision  formed  under 
circumifoncos'in  wluch(i€ep  principle^ 
and  not  a  passionate  impulse ,  must  have 
been  the  ruling  motive;  for  while  in 
a  worldly  sense  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
from  a  transfer  of  himself,  he  hud,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  thing  to  lose. 
We  have  only  to  appeal  to  our  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  to  learn  the  dif^ 
ficulty,  and  consequently  the  virtue,  ol 
such  a  sacrifice  as  Moses  now  made. 
When  we  compare  the  respective  states 
of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Israelitish  peo- 
ple, it  would  seem  to  human  view  that 
the  lot  of  the  meanest  Egyptian  was  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  highest  Israelite. 
Yet  Moses  voluntarily  gave  up  the  one 
for  the  other  ;  ^  the  honors  of  the  pal- 
ace for  the  ignominy  of  the  brick-jrard.* 
Though  he  was  the  adopted  son  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  and,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  was  the  presump* 
tive  heir  to  the  crown,  yet  he  refused 
not  to  come  down  from  this  preemiiieni 
distinctioui  and  to  cast  m  his  lot  with 
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ilie  despised  and  embondaged  seed  of 
Jacf)h.  History  affords  us  some  few  in- 
stances where  kings  have  laid  susifle  their 
purple  and  abdicater^  their  thrones.  But 
m  all  «juch  xases  they  have  descended 
to  a  rank  in  private  life  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  ease,  affluence ,  and  con- 
tinued respectability ;  so  that  their  sacri- 
fices were  relieved  by  many  counter- 
Tailiftg  considerations.  But  Moses  de- 
scended from  the  dignity  of  a  court  to 
the  degradation  of  a  slave.  What  was 
there  in  the  vaunted  condescension  of 
Dioclesian  or  Charles  the  Vlh.  to  be 
compared  with  this  ?  And  where,  in  all 
the  annals  of  time,  shall  we  find  such  a 

surrender  made  from  such  motives  ? 

%  Spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  HC' 
hrew.  Probably  one  of  the  task-masters. 
As  the  original  word  for  smiting  (fl'DfZ 
makkeh)  is  the  same  with  that  rendered 
ilew  (y^  yalc)  in  the  next  verse,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  Egyptian  was  act- 
ually attempting  to  kill  the  Hebrew, 
and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Moses,  he  would  have  effccl- 
ed  iiis  purpose.  Thus  Ps.  136.  17,  *  To. 
liim  which  smote  (rQl2  makkeh)  great 
kings  ;*  i.  e.  that  slew.  It  is  important 
to  view  this  incident  in  connexion  with 
what  Stephen  says  of  it,  Acts,  7. 23—25, 
*  And  when  he  was  full  forty  years  old, 
it  came  into  his  heart  to  visit  his  breth- 
ren the  children  of  Israel.  And  seeing 
one  of  them  suffer  wrong,  he  defended 
him,  and  avenged  him  that  was  oppress* 
ed,  and  smote  the  Egyptian:  for  he 
supposed  his  brethren  would  have  un- 
derstood how  that  God  by  his  hand 
would  deliver  them:  but  they  under- 
stood not.'  It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  sup- 
posed  that  Moses  was  now  acting  under 
a  divine  commission,  and  that  an  im- 
wjediate  impulse  from  the  Sjiirit  of  God 
prompted  him  to  the  deed  here  record- 
ed. This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
words  of  Stephen^  *  for  he  supposed 
kis  brethren  would  have  understood  how 
Uiat  Gpd  by  his  hand  would  deliver 
Uiem;'  implying  that  Moses  himself 


understood  this  to  be  the  fact.  It  iii 
however  worthy  of  note  that  Diodorut 
Siculus  informs  us  that  a  law  existed  in 
Egypt,  which  might  have  been  at  this 
time  in  force.  *  That  whoevw  saw  his 
fellow-creature  either  killed  by  another, 
or  violently  assaulted,  and  did  not  either 
apprehend  the  murderer,  or  rescue  the 
oppressed  if  he  could  ;  or  if  he  could 
not,  made  not  an  information  thereof  to 
the  magistrate,  himself  should  be  put  to 
death.'  For  aught  that  can  be  affirmed 
to  the.  contrary,  Moses  might  have  been 
warranted  on  this  ground  alone  ir  pro- 
ceeding to  the  extremity  he  did.  The 
act  however  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  pre-' 
cedent  on  occasions  that  are  not  similar. 
It  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
conduct  of  Phineas  on  another  occasion, 
Num.  25.  7,  13,  a  conduct  which  was 
certainly  approved  of  God.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  the  secrecy  observed  by  Mo- 
ses both  in  perfocming  the  act  and  in 
disposing  of  the  body,  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  his  being  em- 
powered by  the  call  and  authority  of 
God  to  execute  his  pleftsurc  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  may  be  observed,  that  as  his 
calling,  though  clear  to  himself,  had 
not  yet  been  publicly  manifested  or  ac- 
credited, it  was  fitting  that  a  temporary 
concealment  should  be  drawn  over  the 
present  occurrence.  Thus  Ehud,  Judg 
3.  21,  though  moved  by  an  influence 
from  above,  slew  Eglon  king  of  Moab 
in  a  private  chamber ;  and  Gideon, 
Judg.  6. 27,  before  his  oflice  of  deliverer 
was  publicly  known,  demolished  the 
altar  of  Baal  by  night.  Again,  if  it  bo 
asked  what  reason  Moses  had  to  sup- 
pose that  his  brethren  would  have  un- 
derstood that  he  tjis  acting  by  a  divine 
commission,  it  may  be  answeied,  *.hat 
the  marvellous  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  preservation,  and  subsequent 
training  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  were 
doubtless  matters  well  knovm  and  much 
talked  of  among  the  nation  of  Israel, 
from  which  they  might  reasonably  infei 
that  he  was  raised  up  for  some  extraordi 
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12  And  he  looked  this  way  and 
tliat  way,  and  when  he  saw  that 
l/iere  was  no  man,  he  hslew  the 
Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  the'sand. 

13  And  iwhen  he  went  out  the 
Second  day,  behold,  two  men  of 
the  Hebrews  strove  tc^ether :  and 
he  said  to  him  that  did  the  wrong, 

h  Acti  7.  S4.    i  AcU  7. 90. 

lary  end.  It  was  before  this  t.<jae,  that 
Stephen's  testimony  assures  us  he  had 
<  become  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds.' 
And  when  he  was  seen  to  come  forth 
^ioiUf  and  take  vengeance  on  one  of 
their  oppressors,  it  might  have  been 
presumed  that  he  regarded  himself  as 
directed  by  God  in  what  he  had  under- 
taken. But  the  result  showed  that  the 
expectation  of  being  recognir^  in  his 
true  character  was  prematuno. 

12.  Jie  looked  thi$  way  and  that  toiy, 
&c.  Evidently  implying  that  he  was 
not  exempt  from  some  inward  wavering 
of  spirit  in  thus  entering  upon  his  mis- 
sion. But  if  oppression  maketh  a  wise 
man  mad,  we  may  easily  perceive  that 
his  natural  indignation,  joined  to  a  con- 
scious impulse  from  above,  was  suffi- 
cient to  urge  him  forward  to  the  act  re- 
corded. 

13.  Behold  f  two  men  of  the  Hebrewe 
etrove  together,  Heb.  D^3  nitzinif 
fighting.  Whatever  were  the  occasion 
of  this  unhappy  contest,  it  must  have 
been  mortifying  to  Moses  to  behold  it. 
As  if  they  had  not  enemies  enough  in 
their  common  cruel  taskmasters,  they 
fall  mto  strife  with  each  other !  Alas, 
that  sufferings  in  common  should  fail  to 
Quite  the  professing  people  of  God  in 
the  strictest  bonds  of  brotherhoods 

%  He  said  to  him  that  did  the  wrong, 
Heb.  3?:Z31^  larasha,  to  the  wicked  one. 
The  Gr.  however  renders  very  correctly 
by  TM  aiiifWTt^  to  the  wrong-doer^  and 
Stephen  confirms  the  same  version, 
Acts,  7.  ^,  *  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren,  why 
io  ye  wrong  {aStxtirt)  one  to  another  ?' 
In  the  case  of  the  offending  Egyptian 


Wherefore  smitcst  thoa  thy  fel« 
low? 

14  And  he  said,  i^  Who  made  thee 
a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us? 
intendest  thou  to  kill  me,  as  thou 
killedst  the  Egyptian  ?  And  Moses 
feared,  and  said,  Sorely  this  thing 
is  known. 

k  AcU  7.  f7, 98. 

Moses  administered  reproof  by  a  mortal 
blow,  but  he  tries  to  gain  a  contendii^ 
brother  by  mild  and  gentle  means.  In 
the  fcMrmer  instance  he  acted  more  as  a 
judge ;  in  the  present,  as  a  peace  maker. 
His  question  has  indeed  the  air  of  beiijig 
sternly  proposed,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  it  which  could  not  or  should  not  have 
been  said  by  one  Israelite  to  another ; 
and  we  ought  never  to  think  it  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  pharity  or  duty, 
where  we  are  satisfied  <m  which  side 
the  wrong  lies,  to  call  an  ofi*ender  to  ac- 
count by  an  equally  plain  interrogaticm. 
Every  man  should  look  upon  himself  as 
at  least  so  far  appointed  a  guardian  of 
the  general  interests  of  justice  and  of 
right  as  to  expostulate  in  pointed  terms 
with  the  injurious  and  overbearing. 

14.  Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a 
judge  over  um  f  Heb.  *  Who  set  thee 
for  a  man  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us  V 
Mdses  intended  merely  to  administer  a 
mild  andlriendly  reproof,  and  yet  how 
roughly  is  his  admonition  received. 
The  man  could  not  easily  have  given 
a  plainer  testimony  of  his  guilt  than  by 
such  a  choleric  reply.  What  authority 
did  Moses  assume  in  thus  gently  re- 
proving a  manifest  outrage  ?  Does  one 
need  a  commission  to  perform  an  act 
.of  real  kindness,  and  to  endeavor  to 
make  friends  of  apparent  enemies?  Yet 
how  boldly  does  he  challenge  his  au 
thority  as  if  he  were  imperious  and  pre^ 
suming.  It  is  rare  virtue  ingenuously 
to  confess  our  faults  and  to  receive  cor* 
rection  with  meekness !~— IT  IntendeH 
thou  to  kiU  nUf  at  thou  kilUltt  the 
Egyptian  f    Heb.  'V2lk  rtflM  ^^Vl^n 
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15  Now  w'aen  Pharaoh  heard 
this  thing,  he  sought  to  slay  Mo- 
ses.    But  iJVIoses  fled  from  the 

1  Acts  7.  29.    Hebr.  11.  27. 

halhorgani  (Utah  ornery  sayest  thou  to 
kill  me  ?  See  Note  on  Gen.  20.  11.  We 
here  behold  a  striking  specimen  of  the 
base  constructions  which  an  ill  inind  will 
put  upon  the  best  words  and  actions. 
What  right  had  he  to  chaise  Moses 
with  a  murderous  intention?  He  had 
indeed  slain  an  Egyptian,  but  an  Egypt- 
ian was  not  a  Hebrew,  nor  had  he  any 
grounds  to  suppose  that  Moses  would 
go  farther  than  the  provocation  war- 
ranted. The  occasion  called  simply  for 
a  reproof,  and  a  reproof  was  the  head 
and  front  of  his  offending ;  yet  the  ag- 
gressor would  turn  away  the  force  of 
his  rebuke  by  pretending  that  he  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  his  life  !  Besides, 
why  should  he  cast  the  slaying  of  the 
Egyptian  in  Moses'  teeth,  when  he  had 
really  done  it  from  his  regard  to  his 
own  countrymen  ?  Should  not  this  quar- 
relsome Hebrew  have  taken  it  rather  as 
a  proof  of  Moses'  favorable  feelings 
towards  himself  than  as  an  evidence  of 
a  wish  to  harm  him  ?  If  he  had  not 
lov^ed  the  Hebrews  woidd  he  have  dis- 
patched one  of  their  enemies?  But 
reason  and  humanity  speak  in  vain  tf» 
those  whom  a  guilty  conscience  leajiU 
to  pervert  the  wisest  and  the  kindest 

counsels. IT    Surely   this   thing   is 

known ;  i.  e.  his  slaying  the  Egyptian. 
Heb.  *^!:"in  haddabaTf  this  word*  See 
Note  on  Gen.  15.  1.  Moses  was  satis- 
fied from  this  that  the  Hebrew  whom 
he  had  liberated  the  day  before  by 
slaying  the  E'^yjjtian,  had  divulged  the 
circumstance,  and  not  doubting  that  it 
would  soon  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
king,  began  to  be  in  dread  of  his  life. 

lo.  When  Pharaoh  heard  this  things 
&c.  He  soon  learnt  that  his  fears  were 
well  founded.  Pharaoh  was  apprised 
of  the  fact  of  his  having  put  an  Egypt- 
ian to  deathj  and  Moses  was  at  once 


face  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Midian :  and  he  sat  down 
by  m  a  well. 

n  Gen.  24.  11.  ^bStf.S. 

marked  as  the  victim  of  his  wraui. 
This  was  perhaps  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  single  in- 
dividual of  the  Egyptian  race,  as  be- 
cause Moses  had  by  this  act  discovered 
himself  to  be  a  friend  and  favorer  of 
the  oppressed  Israelites,  and  given  the 
king  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  se«  • 
cretly  cherishing  the  purpose  of  one  day 
attempting  to  effect  their   Uberation. 
His  only  safety  tlierefore  was  in  flight 
This  would  subject  him  to  great  trials 
and  privations,  and  had  his  heart  been 
less  firmly  fixed  in  the  great  purpose 
which  he  had  adopted,  he  would  have 
sought  rather  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  kiiig,  his  benefactor,  and  to  retain 
his  place  at  court.    But  he  had  made 
his  electicHi,    and   now   chose   rather 
to  wander  through  dreary  deserts  than 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  enemies  of  his 
people.     The   providence  which  thus 
withdrew  the  destined   agent   of  de- 
liverance from  the  field  of  action  in 
tlie  very  outset  of  his  work,  would  seem 
at  first  view  extremely  mysterious  and 
adverse.    But  infinite  wisdom  saw  that 
he  needed   a  quite  different   training 
from  that  which  he  would  receive  in  a 
luxiffious  court,  in  order  to  fit  him  for 
the  hard  services  which  awaited  him. 
He  sends  him  to  school  therefore  for 
forty  years  in  the  desert  to  qualify  him 
the  better  for  leading  his  people  through 
their  forty  years  sojourn  in  the  desert. 
<  God,'  says  Henry,  *  fetches  a  wide 
compass  in  his  plans,  but  his  eye  is 
continually  upon  the  grand   point  at 
which  he  aims.' — It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  there  is  any  real  discrepancy^ 
between  this  passage  and  Heb.  1 1 .  27, 
'  By  faith  he  forsook  £^^t,  hot  fearing 
the  wra  h  of  the  king.'    The'ApostU 
alludes  not  to  his  flight  into  Midian 
but  to  his  final  departure  from  Egypt  al 
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16  bNow  tHe  priest  of  Midian.had 
Sevan  daughters :  oand  <they  came 
and  drew  water,  and  filled  the 
troughs  to  water  their  father's  flock. 

B  ch.  3. 1.  o  Gen.  24. 11.  &  29. 10.  1  Sam.  9.  U. 

the  head  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

T  Dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian.  Heb. 
D^*^  yesheby  sat  doum ;  the  same  word 
in  the  original  with  that  applied  in  the 
ensuii^  clause  to  his  seating  himself  by 
the  well.  Probably  in  both  cases  the 
time  impUed  is  that  of  his  first  arrival 
in  Midian,  the  one  referring  us  in  gen- 
eral to  the  country  in  which  he  stopped 
on  his  route,  the  other  to  the  particular 
floe*  which  was  the  scene  of  the  inci- 
dents  subsequently  related.  Coming  to 
ihat  land  he  halted  in  his  sojourning, 
and  finding  a  refreshing  well  of  water 
lie  sat  doum  of  tarried  a  longer  time 
than  usual  by  the  side  of  it.  Otherwise 
we  seem  to  be  forced  to  the  awkward 
construction  that  the  dwelling  men- 
tioned in  our  translation,  which  implies 
somewhat  of  a  permanent  abode,  was 
prior  to  his  sitting  by  the  well,  which 
evidently  is  not  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
— Midian  was  a  country  in  Arabia  Pe- 
traoa,  deriving  its  name  from  Midian, 
the  fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah. 
It  was  situaied  on  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  land  of  Moab,  and  probably 
comprehended  the  whole  country,  as  far 
south  as  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  at  least 
certain,  that  if  the  country  of  Midian 
did  net  actuallv  reach  to  Sinai,  there 
were  colonies  of  the  Midianites  who 
settled  near  that  mount,  and  who  also 
gave  the  surroiuding  districts  the  name 
of  the  '  Land  of  Midian.'  Among  those 
emigrants  who  preserved  the  worship 
of  God  in  comparative  purity  when  lost 
amongst  their  countrymen  in  the  north, 
was  Jethio,  with  whose  family  Moses 
oere  comes  into  connexion. 

16.  The  priest  of  Midian  had  seven 

dAughttrs,     Heb.   yXD   kohen.    Chal. 

The  prince  of  Midian.'    The  original 

vord  signifies   <  prince '   as   well   as 


17  And  the  shepherds  came  ana 
drove  them  away :  but  Moses  stood 
up  and  helped  them,  and  p  watered 
their  flock. 


P  Gen.  29. 10. 


'priest,'  as  is  shown  in  the  Note  on 
Gen.  41. 18,  and  accordingly  in  the  ear- 
ly ages  of  the  world  both  these  offices 
were  often  united  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  The  humble  occupation  of  his 
daughters  will  be  no  objection  to  this 
view  of  the  title,  if  the  difference  be- 
tween ancient  and  modem  customs  be 
duly  considered.  See  Note  on  Gen.  48. 
45.  Nearly  all  the  ancient  versions,  be- 
sides the  Chaldee,  adhere  to  the  sense 
of  *  priest ;'  but  whether  he  were  the 
priest  of  a  true  or. false  religion,  is  not 
so  ^ear.  Being  in  all  probability  de- 
scended from  Midian  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah,  it  is  perhaps  most 
reasonable  to  infer  that  he  retained  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  faith  of  his 
great  progenitor,  though  possibly  cor- 
rnpted  in  some  measure  by  the  admix- 
ture of  errors  originating  in  the  sur- 
rounding systems  of  heathen  idolatry. 
From  what  we  are  subsequently  in- 
formed of  Jethro,  he  beems  to  have 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  to  have  been  imbued  with  senti- 
ments of  piety ;  and  this  supposition 
is  strengthened  when  we  consider  the 
improbability  of  Moses'  entering  into  a 
marriage  alUance  with  the  family  of  an 
idolater. 

17.  The  shepherds  came  and  drove 
them  nway,  Heb.  DIB^H"^  yegareshum^ 
where  the  pronominal  Suffix  answerint; 
to  ^  them'  is  in  the  masculine,  aod  not 
in  the  feminine  gender ;  from  which  we^ 
are  doubtless  to  understand  that  the 
daughters  of  Reuel  were  accompanied 
by  men-servants  who  were  under  their 
direction.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
for  a  company  of  unprotected  females  to 
be  thus  employed,  aod  equally  strange, 
if  they  were  without  assistance,  tha. 
such  savage  ruleness  ahould  be  prao 
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18  And  when  they  came  to  q  Reuel 
their  father,  he  said,  How  is  it  that 
ye  are  come  so  soon  to-day  ? 

19  And  they  said,  An  E^ptian 
delivered  us  out  of  the  hand  of 
thp  shepherds,  and  also  drew  wa- 

qNumb.  10  29.  ch  3.1.  <fe4.  18.  &  18  1.  Ac. 

lised  t9ward  them  by  the  shepherds. 

See  Note  on  Gen.  29.  3. IT  Moses 

stood  up  and  helped  them.  Heb.  Dp*^ 
^TZJT^T  yakom  va^yoshiarif  arose  and 
taved  them,  Gr.  epptvaro  avrag,  deliver' 
ed  them.  Here  again  we  are  probably 
required  tn  suppose  a  fact  not  expressly 
mention«Hl  in  the  sacred  record,  viz.  that 
Moses  travelled  with  attendants.  Join- 
ing his  servants  ^nth  those  of  Reuel,  a 
party  was  formed  sufficiently  strong  to 
overpower  the  shepherd-boors  wh»  had 
so  rudely  attehipted  to  drive  away  the 
flocks  of  the  young  women.  IT  Wa- 
tered their  Jlock.  Heb.  tSfc^S  tzonam. 
Helped  to  water  them.  Here  too  the 
pronominal  suffix  <  their'  is  in  the  mas- 
culine gender. 

18.  Came  to  Reuel  their  father.  The 
assignment  of  the  names  Reuel,  or  Rag- 
uel  (Num.  10. 2Q)f  Jetliro  and  Hobab, 
to  the  proper  persons  is  no  easy  matter. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  that  Jethro  and 
Reuel  were  but  different  names  of  the 
same  person.  Others  consider  Reuel  ad 
the  father  of  Jethro,  and  the  grand-father 
of  the  maidens  here  spoken  of,  but  call- 
ed their  father  m  conformity  to  a  very 
common  idiom  in  the  original,  of  which 
see  examples,  Gen.  31. 43. 2  Sam.  19. 25. 
2  Kings,  14.  3.  16.  2.  18.  3.  So  Targ. 
Jon.  *  They  came  to  Reguel,  their  fti- 
ther's  father.'  But  as  Reuel  seems  ob- 
viously to  have  been  the  same  person 
as  the  priest  of  Midian,  who  had  the 
seven  daughters,  an  office  which  he 
probably  would  not  have  held  had  his 
father  been  alive,  and  as  he  is  the  one 
who  is  said  v.  21,  to  have  given  Moses 
liis  daughter  to  wife,  an  act  more  ap- 
propriate to  a  father  than  to  a  grand- 
Oithcr,  provided  both  were  living,  as  it 


ter  enough  for  us,  and  watered  th« 
flock. 
20  And  he  said  imto  his  dau^h 
ters,  And  where  is  he  ?  why  is  i( 
that  ye  have  left  the  man?  call 
him,  that  he  may  'eat  bread. 

r  Gen.  31.  54.  &  43.25. 

is  clear  they  were  if  they  were  different 
persons ;  we  cannot  but  give  a  decided 
preference  to  the  former  opinion,  which 
makes  Jethro  and  Reuel  the  same  per- 
son, but,  for  reasons  now  unknown  to 
us,  called  by  different  names.  As  t6 
Hobab,  mentioned  afterwards.  Num.  10. 
29,  he  is  expressly  affirmed  to  be  the 
son  of  Reuel  (Raguel)  *  Moses*  father- 
in-law,'  which  would  seem  to  preclude 
all  controversy  on  the  subject.  But  see 
Note  in  loc. — -IT  How  is  it  thai  ye  ate 
come  so  soon  to-day.  Heb.  JQ  'pTTTfla 
miharten  bo,  hastened  to  come. 

19.  An  Egyptian  detivered^us,  &c 
This  they  inferred  from  his  speech  and 
dress,  or  they  liad  learned  from  his  own 
mouth  the  country  from  which  he  came 

V  Drew  (u-ater)  enough  for  us. 

Heb.  nil  nil  daloh  dalahy  drawing 
drew.  The  word  '  enough'  is  inserted 
in  ouf  translation  in  order  to  bring  the 
expression  somewhat  nearer  to  the  em- 
phasis of  the  original. 

20.  Why  is  it  that  ye  have  left  the 
man  f  It  is  not,  we  presume,  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  breach  of  propriety  on  the 
part  of  the  daughters,  that  they  did  not 
invite  Moses  home  Jo  their  fiitlier's 
house.  It  would  have  had  a  very 
questionable  air  had  they  introduced  a 
stranger  into  the  paternal  mansion  with- 
out any  previous  notice  to  its  proper 
head.  On  the  contrary,  they  demean 
theniselves  with  all  the  decorous  re. 
serve  appiopriate  to  their  sex.  It  does 
not  appear  even  that  they  solicited  pro. 
tection,  but  modestly  received  it ;  and 
when  rendered  they  rather  looked  then 
thanks  than  uttered  them.  This  was 
sufficient,  for  no  noble  or  sensible  mmd, 
like  Uiat  of  Moses,  would  be  in  dangct 
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21  And  Moses  was  content  to 
dwell  with  the  man :  and  he 
gave  Moses  ^Zipporah  his  daugh- 
ter. 

■ch.4.35.  <lE  18.3. 

of  interpretin*'  the  instiucts  of  maidenly 
reserve  into  an  ungrateful  return  for 
generous  services.  But  what  they  failed 
to  say  to  Moses  himself  they  no  doubt 
said  for  him  to  their  father,  and  were 
happy  to  be  able,  under  his  sanction,  to 
express  their  thanks  by  ministering  all 
in  their  power  to  his  comfort  as  a  guest. 
— -T  Thai  he  may  eat  bread.  That  is, 
partake  of  an  entertainment.  See  Note 
on  (yen.  21. 14. 

21.  Moaee  tau  content  to  dweU  with 
the  man,  Heb.  ^1"^  yoel^  woe  willing; 
or  perhaps  more  strictly,  preeot/ed  upon 
himaelff  adopted  the  resolution.  The 
word  occurs  in  the  following  passages ; 
Gen.  18. 27, '  Behold  now  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord ;'  i.  e. 
have  persuaded  myself.  Josh.  7.  7, 
*  Would  to  God  we  had  been  e4tntentf 
and  dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan;' 
i.  e.  had  prevailed  upcm  ourselves.  Judg. 
19.  6,  <  Be  eontentf  I  pray  thee,  and 
tarry  all  night  ;*  i.  e.  consent.  2  Sam. 
7. 29,  <  Therefore  now  let  it  please  thee 
tA  bless  the  house  of  thy  servant ;'  i.  e. 
be  thou  willing.  With  characteristic 
brevity,  Moses  says  nothing  of  the  pre- 
vious proposition  and  negotiation  which 
led  to  this  arrai^ement,  but  the  simple 
fact  of  the  compact  to  remain  is  alone 
mentioned.  The  nature  of  the  services 
he  was  to  perform  is  not  here  specified, 
as  It  was  in  the  case  of  Jacob  in  similar 
circumstances,  but  we  learn  from  the 
opening  of  the  ensuing  chapter,  what 
might  be  inferred  from  the  manners  and 
habits  of  those  pastoral  tribes,  that  the 
bumble  occupation  of  a  shepherd  was 
that  in  which  the  illustrious  exile  now 
consented  to  engage.  Being  thus  brought 
into  daily  intimacy  with  kindred  minds. 
It  was  natural  that  his  intercoi^rse  with 
JTethro's  family  should  result,  af  it  did, 


22  And  she  bare  him  a  son,  and 
he  called  his  name  tCrershom ;  for 
he  said,  I  have  been  ^a  stranger  is 
a  strange  land. 

t  ch.  18.  3.    a  Aets  7.  89.  Eebr.  11. 13/ 14. 

in  a  union  with  one  of  the  daughters. 

T  He  gave  Moses  Zipporah  his 

daughter ;  to  whom  reference  is  made 
Numb.  12.  1,  <  And  Miriam  and  Aaron 
spake  against  Moses  because  of  the 
Ethiopian  woman  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried ;  for  he  had  married  an  Ethiopian.^ 
The  original  has  *  Cushite'  instead  of 
<  Ethiopian,'  not,  probably,  because  her 
family  was  descended  firom  Cush,  or 
that  she  had  the  features  and  com* 
plexion  of  the  modern  Ethiopian  race, 
but  simply  from  the  fact  that  they  in- 
habited a  country  to  which  the  name 
of  Cush  or  Ethiopia  was  applied.  See 
Pict.  Bib.  p.  137. 

22.  He  called  his  name  Gershom,  ke, 
Heb.  &B13  gereshom^  which  appears  to 
be  a  compound  made  up  of  ^  ger, 
stranger,  and  &1D  sham,  there.  Others 
take  the  final  syllable  biD  to  be  an  ad 
jective  derived  from  the  root  ^fZfD  sha» 
mam,  to  be  desolate ,  implying  a  lonely 
or  desolate  stranger.  The  import  how- 
ever of  this  member  of  the  word  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  its  main  signifif 
cancy  is  concentrated  in  that  of  stranger 
conveyed  by  the  other.  The  Gr.  version 
here  adds :  '  And  she  conceived  again 
and  bare  a  second  son ;  and  he  called  his 
name  Eliezer,  saying.  For  the  God  of 
my  father  is  my  helper,  and  hath  de- 
livered me  from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh.' 
This  addition,  which  is  transferred  also 
into  the  Vulg.,  was  borrowed  from  Ex. 
18.  4,  where  nearly  the  same  words  oc- 
cur. The  birth  of  a  second  son  is  also 
expressly  mentioned  in  this  connexion 
by  Stephen,  Acts,  7.  29,  *  Then  fl^d 
Moses  at  this  saying,  and  was  a  stranger 
in  the  land  of  Midian,  where  he  begat 
two  sons,'  At  what  period  of  Moses' 
forty  years  sojourning  in  Midian  his 
marriage  with  Zipporah,  or  the  birth 
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23  If  And  it  came  to  pass,  « in 
process  of  time,  that  the  king  of 
Egypt  died:  and  the  children  of 
Israel  y  sighed  by  reason  of  the 
bondage,  and  they  cried;  and  *  their 

xch.  7.  7.  Acts  7.  30.  7  Numb.  20.  16. 
Deut.  26.  7.  Ps.  12.  5.  *  Gen.  18.  20.  ch.  3- 
i.  &.  22.  23,  27.    Deut.  24.  15.    James  5  4. 

of  his  children  took  place,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  From  the  inci- 
dent mentioned,  Ex.  4.  24,  25,  it  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  the  chil- 
drepti  were  then  young,  as  one  of  them 
was  circumcised  on  that  occasion  by 
his  mother.  But  it  strikes  us  as  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  Moses  should 
have  deferred  his  marriage  for  near  forty 
years  after  entering  Midian,  or  that  be- 
ing married  shortly  after  that  time,  so 
long  an  interval  should  have  elapsed 
before  he  became  a  father.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  he  was  at  the  time 
mentioned,  ch.  4.  24,  25,  on  the  way 
to  Egypt,  and  is  it  conceivable  that 
he  was  then  the  father  of  two  small 
children?  True  indeed  it  is  said,  Ex. 
4.  20,  ^  th?t  he  took  his  wife  and  his 
sons  and  <$et  them  upon  an  ass,  and  re- 
turned to  Egypt,*  from  which  it  is  ar- 
gued that  the  sons  must  havg  been  mere 
children,  or  they  could  not  have  been 
carried,  with  their  mother,  on  a  single 
ass.  But  this  objection  will  be  obviated 
in  our  note  on  that  passage,  and  as  the 
advanced  age  of  the  eldest  son  at  this 
time  is  an  important  item  in  our  inter- 
|M*etation  of  the  context  in  question,  we 
are  forced  for  the  present  to  lay  great 
stress  on  the  intrinsic  probability  that 
Moses  was  both  married  and  begat  one 
it  least  of  his  two  sons  very  early  during 
his  residence  in  Midian. 

23.  It  cume  to  pass  in  process  of  time, 
Heb,  ^run  tS'^a^n  ti'^?3'^n  ha^yamim  ha^ 
rabbim  hithemf  in  those  many  days.   Gr. 

ueTa    6s    ras    rifispas    rag    iraWng   tKSivas^ 

f^fter  tJiose  many  days.  On  this  phrase* 
ology  Ainsworth  remarks  that  the  Heb. 
^  in  is  here  rightly  translated  by  tho 


cnr  came  up  unto  God,  by  reason 
01  the  bondage.   • 
24  And  God  a  heard  their  groan- 
ing, and  God  b  remembered  his 
c  covenant    with   Abraham,  witiu 
Isaac,  and  with  Jacob. 

»  ch.  6.  5.    b  ch.  6.*  5.    Ps.  105.  8,  42.  db  105 
45.    c  Gen.  15.  14.  &  46.  4. 

* 

Gr.  nera,  after,  Sis  is  clear  from  Num.28. 
26,  *  After  your  weeks  (D5"inyniz:n  in 
your  weelzs),''  and  elsewhere.  So  m  the 
New  Testament,  Mark,  13. 24,  *  In  those 
days'  is  parallelled  by  Mat.  24.  29,  *  A  f^ 
ter  the  tribulation  of  those  days.'  Bui 
it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  understand  by 
the  phrase  simply  that  in  the  course 
and  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fori  y 
years  of  Moses'  sojourn  in  Midian  the 
king  of  Egypt  died.  As  to  the  p'recise 
date  of  the  event,  it  was  not  important 
that  we  should  be  informed  of  it. 
IT  Sighed  by  reason  of  the  bondage. 
The  time  was  now  fast  approaching  in 
which  the  Most  High  had  proposed  to 
visit  and  redeem  his  people,  and  still 
no  symptoms  of  favor  as  yet  are  per* 
oeived.  On  the  contrary,  though  Egypt 
had  changed  its  sovereign  in  the  mean 
time,  yet  the  seed  of  Jacob  experienced 
no  iTiitigation  of  their  distress.  Every 
change  which  they  had  undergone  was 
rather  a  change  from  evil  to  worse,  til) 
at  length  their  calamities  are  repre. 
sented,  Uke  the  blood  of  murdered  Abel 
as  having  a  vo^ce  and  crying  to  heavei 
for  vengeance. 

24.  God  remembered  his  covenant,  &c 
There  is  a  pitch  of  oppression  which 
will  not  fail  to  awaken  the  wTath  of 
heaven.  The  groans  and  tears  extorted 
by  violent  wrong,  especielly  if  they 
come  from  humbled  and  penitent  hearts, 
will  pierce  the  ear  of  God,  an  I  prove  a 
presage  of  deliverance.  <  Cum  latera 
duplicantur  Moses  adest,'  when  the 
bricks  are  doubled,  Moses  is  at  hand 
Yet  it  seems  that  in  the  present  o^se  i< 
was  not  solely  from  a  regard  to  theii 
loiseries  that  God  det  rn  ined  to  mti^r 
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2o  And  God  ^looked  upon  the 

dch.  4.  31.    1  Sam.  1.  11.    2  Sam.  16.  12. 
Luke  1.  25. 

fere.  His  own  faithfulness  was  at 
•'d'<ce.  He  remembered  his  covenant, 
aid  his  covenant  is  his  engagement. 
To  the  three  patriarchs  here  mentioned 
£6  had  solemnly  bound  himself  to  en- 
jirge,  to  prosper,  and  to  bless  their 
seed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
period  to  bring  them  out  of  bondage 
and  p.ant  them  in  the  land  of  promise. 
As  this  period  had  now  neaily  expired, 
and  the  enemies  of  Israel  by  making 
their  condition  to  the  utmost  degree  in- 
^lerable  inhere  doing  what  in  them  lay 
to  crush  and  exterminate  the  "race,  and 
thus  counteract  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  promises,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  saw  that  it  was 
time  to  awake,  and  make  bare  his  arm, 
lest  his  word  should  fail  for  evermore. 
What  is  meant  by  God's  ^  remember- 
ing' his  covenant  we  have  explained  in 
the  Note  on  Gen.  8. 1.  It  is  an  effective 
remembrance  evinced  by  the  perform- 
ance  of  some  special  act  of  his  care. 
We  may  understand  it  the  better  by 
conceiving  of  its  opposite.  Gk)d  is  said 
to  forget  or  not  to  remember ,  when  he 
fails  to  assist  or  deliver.  And  in  like 
manner  his  looking  upon  a  people  is 
the  opposite  of  turning  his  back  upon 
them,  and  the  term  for  one  of  the  most 
fearful  forms  of  the  diyine  judgments. 

25.  God  had  respect  unto  them.  Hcb. 
yi"!"^  yedUf  knew  them.  That  is,  compas- 
sionately regarded  them,,  tenderly  cared 
for  them.  On  the  peculiar  import  of 
ihe  word  '  know,'  see  Note  on  Ex.  1.  8. 

Remarks. — (1.)  The  doctrine  of  a 
special  overruling  providence  is  no 
*^here  more  impressively  taught  than 
M  the  early  history  of  Moses  ;  and  in 
contrasting  the  perils  which  surrounded 
his  infancy  with  the  security  and  com- 
fort with  which  we  can  rear  our  own 
dfispring,  we  have  abundant  grounds  of 

Vol.  I  4 


childreu  u»  xs»iaei,  aod  God  «had 
re-*T>«*t  unto  them, 

•  «  ch.  3.  7. 

■ —  ■ 

gratitude.  Yet  it  should  not  be  lor- 
gotten  that  whatever  car*  we  may 
exercise  for  our  little  ones  or  what- 
ever guardianship  we  may  afford  them, 
they  as  really  require  the  preserving 
mercy  of  heaven  when  reposing  in  tlieir 
cradles  or  sporting  in  our  parlors,  as  did 
Moses  when  enclosed  in  his  ark  of  oul- 
nishes  and  exposed  to  the  waves  or 
the  ravenous  tenants  of  the  Nile. 

(2.)  It  is  doing  no  violence  to  the 
spirit  of  the  sacred  text  to  conceive  of 
our  heavenly  Father  as  saying  to  the  be- 
liever when  presenting  his  infaut-off- 
spring  in  baptism,  'Take  this  child 
away  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  "will 
give  thee  thy  wages.*  Take  him  out 
of  the  pollution  that  is  in  the  world 
through  sin,  and  bring  him  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Take 
him  from  the  many  perils  which  beset 
him  by  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  pride  of 
life,  and  the  malice  of  Satan,  and  estab* 
lish  him  in  faith,  hope,  and  love,  as  a 
devoted  servant  of  the  Savior,  and  verily 
thou  shalt  by  no  means  lose  thy  rewxird. 

(3.)  What  a  powerful  principle  is 
true  faith!  And  how  fllustrious  the 
exhibition  of  it  in  the  choice  of  Moses  ? 
We  know  how  hardly  men  are  persuad- 
ed to  resign  a  little  wealth,  to  forego  a 
little  honor,  to  resign  the  faintest  pros- 
pect of  rank  and  power.  Yet  Moses 
freely  gave  up  all  that  was  tempting  in 
tliis  respect,  as  a  noble  sacrifice  of  sense 
to  faith !  Several  of  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  this  sacrifice  so  remark* 
able  have  been  already  considered.  Con- 
sider in  addition,  that  there  were  other 
than  selfish  objections  to  be  overcome. 
Pharaoh's  daughter  had  strong  claims 
on  the  gratitude  of  Moses.  He  was  a 
poor  foundling,  rescued  from  the  peril 
of  a  watery  grave,  by  the  kmdncss  of 
his  benefactor  j  and  no  one  ao^uainted 
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witk  the  sympathy  aiid  tendernets  of 
woman's  heart  needs  to  be  told,  how 
strong  is  the  attachment  formed  for*  a 
helpless  infant  thus  strangely  and  miex- 
pectedly  thrown  upon  her  hands.  A 
deep  and  affectionate  interest  woold  in- 
evitably  spring  up  in  her  bosom  towards 
her  orphan  chaise,  an  interest  all  the 
deeper  and  stronger  from  having  no 
children  of  her  own.  Now  can  we  sup- 
pose that  Moses  when  he  had  attained 
to  years  of  reflection  and  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  of  his  history, 
could  have  been  -insensible  to  what  he 
owed  to  his  preserver  ?  Would  it  not 
r«  a  mighty  struggle  to  tear  himself 
away  from  one  who  had  been  a  mother 
to  him  from  his  infancy;  who  had 
watched  with  kind  solicitude  over  his 
advances  from  childhood  to  youth,  and 
from  youth  to  manhood ;  whose  heart 
had  exulted  to  note  his  expanding  intel- 
lect as  he  grew  learned  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  see  him 
entitling  himself  by  his  intrmsic  merit 
to  the  statiou  to  which  he  had  been  for- 
tuitously raised?  Shall  he  then  sum- 
non  up  an  iron  resolve,  sunder  the  ties 
that  bound  him  to  his  earliest  bene- 
factor, and  bid  her  adieu  for  ever? 
Shall  he  do  this  when  in  doing  it  he 
would  seem  to  be  resigning  the  only 
hope  of  aidii^  and  of  finally  emanci- 
pating his  brethren?  For  if  he  would, 
consent  to  be  called  the  son  of  his  pa- 
troness, retaining  his  place  in  the  court, 
and  watching  the  events  of  providence, 
some  opportunity  might  at  length  occur 
for  effecting  an  object  so  near  his  heart. 
But  we  see  the  conviction  of  present 
duty  outweigliing  every  other  considera- 
tion, and  triumphing  over  the  prompt- 
ings of  affection  and  the  dictates  of 
worldly  policy.  So  complete  is  the 
dominion  of  Faith  over  his  whole  soul 
that  he  resolves  to  take  the  momentous 
step,  though  assured  that  he  should 
thereby  phmge  into  affliction  and  ncur 
reproach.  But  the  afflictions  anticipated 


were  the  '  afflictions  of  the  people  of 
God,'  and  the  reproach  incurred  '  the 
reproach  of  Christ,'  and  these  he  well 
knew  would  be  Mnctified  to  any  one  who 
should  encounter  them  for  conscience 
sake. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Of  the  events  which  marked  the  his- 
tory of  Moses  daring  the  forty  years  of 
his  residence  in  the  land  of  Mldian.  the 
Scriptures  have  furnished  us  with  no 
detailed  account.  As  Moses  is  him^ 
self  the  historian  of  his  own  life,  it  ii 
reasonable  to  infer  irom  his  silence  that 
the  period  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
occurrences  sufficiently  important  in 
his  view  to  deserve  a  record.  His  day* 
probably  passed  quietly  away  in  the 
wonted  discharge  of  his  dutiesas  a  shep- 
herd, and  the  shepherd  too  of  another 
man's  flock.  His  situation  was  no  doubt 
favorable  to  contemplation  and  commu- 
nion with  God.  He  could  scarcely  fail 
to  make  progress  in  that  divine  Imow- 
ledge  which  would  do  more  to  qualify 
him  for  his  future  mission  than  all  the 
learning  he  had  acquired  in  Egypt. 
The  life  too  which  he  led  was  happily 
ad/^pted  to  work  within  him  that  hardi- 
hood of  constitution  and  character,  of 
which  he  would  afterwards  stand  so 
much  in  need,  and  of  which  the  sequel 
of  his  story  affords  us  so  many  striking 
instances.  Still,  it  could  not  but  be  a 
severe  trial  of  his  fai\h  to  find  year  after 
year  elapsing,  and  the  prime  and  vigor 
of  his  age  apparently  wearing  away, 
while  no  tokens  from  above  indicated 
that  the  great  work  of  his  vocation  was 
any  nearer  at  hand.  Yet  he  seems  meek- 
ly to  have  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible,  and  to  have  evinced  that  true 
wisdom  which  consists  in  waiting  for 
and  following  the  call  of  heaven,  in 
stead  of  running  before  it.  It  was  evi- 
dently no  part  of  his  design  to  hold  up 
for  admiration  his  own  example  of  sub* 
missive  patience,  yet  the  Holy  Spirit  it 
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NOW  Moses  kept  the  flock  of 
Jethrb  his  father-in-law,  athe 
pnest  of  Midian :  and  he  led  the 

»ch.2.  16. 

not  restrained  from  presenting  his  con- 
duct in  such  a  light  as  will  suggest  the 
most  useful  lessons  to  all  succeeding 
ages. 

1.  Now  Moses  kept  the  flock  ofJethro. 
Heb.  "yxX  r«  n^n  nn  kdyak  roeh  eth 
tzotif  was  feeding  the  flock f  or  acting 
the  shepherd  towards.  See  Note  on 
Gen.  37.  2.  He  who  is  before,  Ex.  2. 
18,  called  Reuel,  is  here  denominated 
Jethro.  Our  reasons  for  thinking  them 
the  same  person  have  already  been 
given.  In  Num.  10.  29,  he  is  called 
Kaguel,  and  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Hobab. — There  is  no 
doubt  a  very  marked  contrast  between 
Moses  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  making 
his  abode  in  a  palace,  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  splendors  of  royalty,  and 
Moses  a  humble  hireling  shepherd,  lead- 
uig  his  flocks  over  the  rough  places  of 
the  desert,  sleeping  often  in  the  open 
air,  exposed  to  heat  and  to  cold,  to 
weariness  and  watchings,  and  living 
upon  the  coarsest  fare.  But  as  we  know 
that  he  had  voluntarily  and  deliberately 
made  the  exchange  of  one  condition  for 
the  other,  and  as  we  know  too  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  had  been  governed  in 
doing  it,  it  would  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise  could  we  be  assured,  as  was  doubt- 
less the  fact,  that  he  was  as  truly  happy 
while  thus  traversing  the  rocky  region 
of  Midian,  his  tent  his  only  shelter,  as 
when  treading  the  marble  pavements  of 
Egyptian  halls,  or  reposing  on  couches 
of  state,  with  a  ciowd  of  menials  prompt 
to  do  his  pleasure.  As  it  was  from  a  su- 
preme regard  to  the  glory  of  God  that  he 
bad  entered  this  humble  sphere,  so  God 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  sacrifices  he 
had  made,  nor  did  he  leave  him  without 
witness  of  his  special  favor.     Desert 


flock  to  the  back  side  of  the  cksifeit, 
and  came  to  t>  the  mottnt&in  of  Gt>d. 
even  to  Horeb« 

b  oh.  18.  5.    1  Kings  19.  a 

and  lonely  places  have  often  been  those 
which  God  has  selected  for  the  most 
signal  displays  of  himself  to  his  serv. 
ants ;  nor  is  it  superfluous  'to  remark, 
that  such  manifestations  are  usually 
made,  as  here,  not  to  the  idle  or  sloth- 
ful, but  to  those  who  are  busied  in  the 

duties  of  their  calling. %  He  led  th€ 

flock  to  the  back  side  of  the  desert f  &c 
Gr.  viro  Tov  tprifiovf  under  the  wilderness, 
Vulg. '  Ad  interiora  deserti,*  to  the  inte* 
rior  parts  of  the  desert,  Chal.  *  To  the 
place  of  fair  pasturage  in  the  desert.' 
'The  expression  is  probably  equivalent 
to  a  great  way  into  the  desert.—— 
T  Came  to  the  mountain  of  Gody  so  call- 
ed, not  so  much  from  its  great  height^ 
as  tall  cedars  are  called  cedars  of  God, 
&c.  (see  Note  on  Gen.  23.  6),  as  by  an- 
ticipation, from  several  very  remark- 
able events  having  afterward  occurred 
upon  this  memorable  mount  tending  to 
confer  upon  it  a  sacred  character.  It 
was  here  (1.)  that  God  appeared  to 
Moses  in  the  bush ;  (2.)  that  he  mani- 
fested his  glory  at  the  delivery  of  the 
law ;  (3.)  that  Moses  with  his  rod 
brought  water  out  of  the  rdck ;  (4.)  that 
by  Ufting  up  his  hands  he  made  Joshua 
to  prevail  against  Amelek;  (5.)  that 
he  fasted  twice  forty  da3r8  and  forty 
nights ;  (6.)  that  from  hence  he  brought 
the  two  tables  of  the  law ;  and  (7.)  that 
Elijah  was  vouchsafed  a  glorious  vision. 
The  Chal.  renders  it,  *  the  mount  where 
the  Glory  of  the  Lord  was  revealed.' 

IT  Even  to  Horeb.   Heb.  S^lH  horeb, 

i.  e.  dryness  J  from  the  character  of  the 
soil ;  it  being  a  dry,  sterile,  bleak,  rocky 
region.  The  names '  Horeb'and  *  Sinai' 
are  interchanged  in  the  Scriptures :  and 
modem  travellers  give  such  varied  ac- 
counts of  them,  that  we  ire  lefl  in  great 
uncertainty  with  regain'  lo  their  origuial 
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2  And  « the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of 
fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush ; 

c  Deut.  33.  16.    Isai  63.  9.    Acts  7.  30. 

position.  They  may  be  considered  as 
parts  of  one  vast  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  the  surrounding  desert,  the  upper  re- 
gion of  which  forms  an  irregular  circle 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  diameter. 
This  region  contains  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  peninsula,  whose  shagged 
and  pointed  peaks,  and  steep  and  shat- 
tered sides,  render  it  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try iu  view.  Abrupt  cliffs  of  granite, 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height, 
whose  surface  is  blackened  by  the  sun, 
surround  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
elevated  region,  to  which  the  name  of 
Sinai,  at  the  present  day,  is  specifically 
applied.  The  cliffs  enclose  the  moun- 
tain on  three  sides,  leaving  the  east  and 
north-east  sides  only,  towards  the  gulf 
of  A  kaba,  more  open  to  the  view.  Fur- 
ther information  respecting  this  remark- 
able mountainous  tract  will  be  given  in 
tracing  the  course  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  their  march  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan. 

2.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  hinif  &c.  Of  the  scriptural  import 
oi  the  word  'angeP  we  have  given  a 
somewhat  extended  view  in  the  Note 
on  Gen.  16. 7,  with  which  compare  Note 
on  Gen.  24.  7.  It  is  properly  a  term  of 
office,  and  not  of  nature,  and  is  used  to 
denote  not  only  human  and  spiritual 

< messengers,  but  also  any  of  the  imper- 
sonal agents,  such  as  winds,  fires,  pesti- 
lences, remarkable  dispensations,  &c., 
which  serve  as  a  medium  to  make 
known  the  divine  will,  or  to  illustrate 
the  divine  operation  in  nature  or  provi- 
dence. In  fact,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
uses  of  the  term  is  as  a  personification 
of  divine  judgments^  Thus  2  Kings, 
19.  35,  '  A«d  it  cam&Ao  pass  that  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote 
in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred 


and  he  looked,  and  behold,  the 
bush  5umed  with  fire,  and  the 
bush  was  not  consumed. 


four  score  and  five  thousand.'     The 
effect  here  described  is  very  generally 
conceded  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
pestilential  uind  of  the  desert,  which 
is  personified,  and  termed  an  angel.   So 
the  pestilence  which  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  David's  numbering  the  people, 
2  Sam.  24. 15,  16,  in  like  manner  repre- 
sented as  the  work  of  an  angel.    The 
destruction  of  the  first-bom  in  Egjrpt, 
Ex.  12. 23,  29,  is  doubtless  to  be  viewed 
in  the  same  light.    Though  cut  off  by 
the  direct   supernatural  judgment    ot 
the  Most  High,  yet  the  agency  is  per- 
sonified and  represented  as  a  destroying 
angel.    The  language  of  the  Psalmist 
Ps.  78.  49,  undoubtedly   requires  the 
same  construction ;  *  He  cast  upon  their 
the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  wrath  and 
indignation  and  trouble  by  sending  evil 
angels  among  them ;'  i.  e.  the  judgments 
of  the  plagues.    In  the  New  Testament 
the  same  mode  of  speech  occurs,  Acts, 
12. 23,  *  And  immediately  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  smote  him,  because  he  gave 
not  God  the  glory,  and  he  was  eaten  oi 
worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.'  Here  the 
judgment  itself,  the  fatal  disease  witb 
which  Herod  died,  was  the  angel  intend 
ed  in  the  text.    But  if  such  language 
was  used  in  reference  to  vindictive  judg- 
ments  extraordinarily  inflicted,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  merciful  visita 
tions,  or  in  fact  any  kind  of  rare,  won- 
derful, and  astounding  occurrences  that 
happen  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  providence,  should  be  set  forth 
in  a  similar  figurative  or  symbolical 
diction.  Thus  when  it  is  said,  Dan.  6.22, 
that  '  God  had  sent  his  Angel  and  shut 
the  lions'  mouths,  that  they  should  not 
hurt  Daniel,'  it  is  not  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  literal  presence  of  an  angel, 
or  spiritual  being,  but  simply,  that  by 
the  special  interposition  or  influence  ot 
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the  Almighty,  the  ravenous  beasts  were 
restrained  from  acting  according  to  their 
instincts     The  principle  on  which,  this 
interpretation  rests  is  well  expressed 
by  Reland  (Dissert,  de  Samarit.  7.  §  7.), 
'  That  with  whatever  instrument  God 
tmites  his  own  virtue ,  so  as  to  animate 
It,  and  to  work  in,  with,  and  by  ii,  that 
instrument  is  called  an  angelJ  Accord- 
mgly,  even  a  dream«  a  vision,  a  voice 
from  heaven,  may  be  so  denominated. 
But  the  appellation  seems  to  be  in  a 
particijlar  manner  bestowed  upon  the 
tkeophanies,  or  special  divine  manifesta- 
tions  of  which  we  so  frequently  read  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  made  to  the  patri- 
archs and  ]Hrophets.    The  Shekinah,  or 
visible  material  symbol  of  glory,  is  un* 
doubtedly,  in  repeated  instances,  called 
the  angel  of  the  Lord,  inasmuch  as  it 
was   the   medium  or  veliicle  through 
which  the  Divinity  was  pleased  to  re- 
veal himself  to  the  outward   senses. 
Thus  the  Shekinah  in  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire  which  guided  the  march  of  the 
Israelites  is  called,  Ex.  14. 19,  the  angel 
jfthe  Lord,    At  the  same  time,  in  all 
such  cases  an  intelligent  agent,  a  spirit- 
ual being,  or,  in  other  words,  Jehovah 
himself,  is  doubtless  to  be  considered 
as  really  but  invisibly  present  in  and 
associated  with  the  visible   emblem. 
Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  ap- 
pearance,  the  preternatural  light  or  fire 
in  the  burning  bush,  we  suppose  to  be 
what  is  truly  and  primarily  meant  by 
the  angel  of  the  Lord ;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  sequel  that  in  and  under  this 
outward  symbol  there  was  present  the 
divme  personage  who  styles  himself, 
V.  6,  '  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
aal  of  Jacob,'  and  who  is  also,  v.  7,  ex- 
pressly called  *  Jehovah'  (Lord).   This 
is  still  farther  manifest  from  Deut.  33. 
16,  where  Moses,  in  blessing  the  tribes 
m  the  name  of  the  Lord,  invokes  upon 
Joseph  <  the  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt 
tn  the  bush.*    Still  farther  confirmation 
oi  this  view  will  be  given  as  we  pro- 
teed  ^— IT  In  a^flame  of  fire  out  of  the 

4* 


midst  of  a  bush.     This  appeared  ta 
Moses  a  natural  fire  burning  with  great 
vehemence  in  the  midst  of  the.bush,  yet 
we  may  suppose  it  trf  have  been  the 
supernatural  fiery  splendor  which  con- 
stituted the  Shekinah,  the  symbol  ol 
the  divine  presence.    The  Hebrew  word 
for  *  bush,'  (properly  bramble  bush)  is 
TOO  senehy  and  from  the  *bush'  here 
mentioned,  in  connexion  with  the  divine 
appearance,  the  Jewish  writers,  not  im- 
probably, suppose  that  this  mountain 
and  desert  were  afterwards  called  by 
the  Israelites  '  Mount  Sinai,*  and  the 
*  wilderness  of  Sinai,*    Thus  in  Pirke 
Eliezer,  ch.  41,  *  From  the  beginning  of 
the  woild  this  Mount  was  called  Horeb, 
and  when  God  appeared  unto  Moses  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  bramble-bush,  from 
the  name  of  the  bramble  (Seneh)  it  was 
called  Sinai.' — The  incident  which  so 
much  excited  the  wonder  of  Moses  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
signed as  a  representation  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Israelites  in  Egj^pt.    *  The 
burning  bush,'  says  Philo,  *  was  a  sym- 
bol of  the  oppressed,  aud  the  fiaming 
fire  of  the  oppressors ;  that  what  was 
burning  but  not  consumed,  did  portend 
that  these  who  were  afflicted  by  the 
violence  of  their  enemies  should  not 
perish ;  and  that  the  attempts  of  their 
enemies  should  be  frustrated ;  and  that 
the  present  troubles  of  the   afflicted 
should  have  a  good  issue.'    There  they 
were  oppressed    and   cruelly  treated, 
bound  down  with  bondage,  and  sufier- 
ing  every  grievance  that  malice  could 
devise  and  power  effect   to  wear  out 
their  strength  and  diminish  their  num 
bers.    They  were  in  a  furnace  of  fire, 
and  in  themselves  but  as  briars  and 
thorns  compared  with  those  that  kind- 
led it.    But  they  were  nevertheless  not 
destroyed  j  nay,  they  were  still  flourish- 
ing ;  the  nation  continued  to  shoot  forth 
vigorous  branches,  and  a  numerous  off- 
spring surrounded  them  in  spite  of  their  . 
enemies.  And  whence  this  wonder,  this 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  common 
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3.  And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn 
tsiae,  and  see  this  «!  great  sight, 
why  the  bush  is  not  burnt. 

4  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that 

a  Ps.  111.2.    Acr-7. 31. 

course  of  nature?    It  was  because  God 
was  in  the  midst  of  them.    He,  the  im- 
perishable and  eternal  God,  who  now 
appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  burning 
but  unbumt,  and  who  afterwards  walked 
with  his  three  faithful  servants  in  the 
burning  fiery  furnace  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, was  continually  with  his  oppresEcd 
people,  and  therefore  they  were  not 
consumed.    But  farther,  it  will  be  no 
stretch  of  fancy  if  we  consider  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bush  as  an  emblem  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  children  of 
Israel.    They  are  at  this  day  strangers 
in  foreign  lands.    They  have  been  in 
circumstances  which,  accordirtg  to  the 
common  operation  of  merely  human 
and  political  causes,  would  have  long 
ago  amalgamated  them  entirely  with 
other  nations,  and  made  them  vanish, 
as  a  people,  from  the  earth.    But  they 
are  at  this  day  a  distinct  and  separate 
people  J  they  have  survived  the  lapse 
of  ages,  which  have  swept  away  others 
far  more  numerous  and  powerful ;  they 
are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  yet  their  national  character 
and  name  are  preserved,  and  even  their 
fisages  declare  their  origin.  And  why  is 
this  burning  bush  of  the  house  of  Israel 
yet  unconsumed  ?    It  is  becajise  God  is 
with  them.     He  remembers  his  cove- 
nant with  their  fathers.   He  has  further 
mercy  in  store  for  them.    ^  There  shall 
yet  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer,  and 
shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.* 
They  shall  agam  be  grafted  into  their 
own  olive-tree,  for  God  is  able  to  graft 
them  in  agam,  and  his  gifts  and  call- 
mafs  afre  without  repentance.  But  again, 
this  appearance  may  be  considered  as 
an  apt  emblem  of  the  condition  of  even 
the  spiritual  church  of  Christ.    Agamst 
himself  and  the  cause  of  his  gospel 


he  turned  aside  to  see,  God  called 
•unto  him  out  of  the  mid.st  of  the 
bush,  and  said,  Moses,  Moses!  And 
he  said.  Here  am  I. 

•  Deut.  8S.  10. 

did  '  the  kings  of  the  earth  set  them- 
selves, and  the  rulers  take  counsel  to- 
gether.^ And  ever  since  have  the  world 
and  the  devil  been  striving  to  crush  his 
people,  and  to  root  out  the  memoria. 
of  them  from  the  earth.  Often  have  hit 
witnesses  prophesied  in  sackcloth,  and 
oflen  have  his  people  suffered  bondf 
and  imprisonment  and  death  for  theii 
religion.  Yet  it  remains,  and  is  still « 
light  shining  in  a  dark  place.  Tliis  it 
because  that  God  is  with  his  church 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  and  there 
fore  she  is  not  moved.  'When  thoo 
passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be 
with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee ;  when  thou 
walkest  through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not 
be  burned ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kin- 
dle upon  thee.'  She  is  built  upon  a 
rock  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  uot*pre- 
vail  against  her.  Her  great  head  has 
declared,  <  Lo  I  am  with  you  always 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  And 
herein  consists  the  stability,  perpetuity, 
and  increase  of  the  church. 

3.  Why  the  bush  U  not  coneumed, 
Heb.  ^^a*^  ft^b  to  yibar,  is  not  eaten  tip ; 
i.  e.  burnt  up,  entirely  consumed,  for 
that  it  was  apparently  burning  we  are 
expressly  informed  in  v.  2.  A  fire  m 
the  Scriptures  is  frequently  said  to 
<  eat'  as  Lev.  6.  ID,  *  And  take  up  the 
ashes  which  the  fire  hath  consumed  ;'■ 
Heb.  '  hath  eaten,'  Ps.  50.  3,  <  Our  God 
shall  come  and  shall  not  keep  silence ; 
a  fire  shall  devour  before  him,  and  it 
shall  be  very  tempestuous  round  about 
liim.'  It  was  matter  of  astonishment 
to  Moses  that  this  was  not  the  efifect 
in  the  present  instance. 

4.  When  the  Lord  saw  that  h$  turned 
aside  to  tee,  he  caUed  unto  him,  &c. 
As  if  to  reward  the  re*igious  a^re  anl 
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5  And  he  said,  Draw  not  nigh 
hither :  f  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off 

f  ch.  19. 12.    Josh.  5.  15.    Acts  7.  33. 


dread,  and  the  sanctified  curiosity,  with 
which  his  spirit  was  touched.  The 
phraseology  nhows  that  the  term  <  Lord' 
here  is  used  interchangeably  with  "-An- 
gel/ carr3ring  with  it  the  idea  of  some- 
thing visible,  or  in  other  words  of  the 
Shekinah.  God  might  have  called  to 
him  without  any  such  tokens  of  rever- 
ence on  the  part  of  Moses,  but  he  does 
not  see  fit  to  make  his  communications 
to  heedless  minds.  <  The  desire  of 
Moses  to  be  taught,*  says  Calvin,  '  as 
Indicated  by  his  drawing  near,  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  note.  It  often  happens 
that  God  meets  us  in  vain  because  we 
perversely  spiun  so  great  a  grace.  Let 
us  learn  from  the  example  of  Moses,  as 
often  as  God,  by  any  sign,  invites  us  to 
himself,  sedulously  to  attend,  nor  stifle 
the  oflfered  light  by  our  slu^shness.' 
The  vouchsafement  of  visions  of  this 
nature  was  never  intended  to  inspire  a 
fruitless  wonder  or  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  holy  men.  They  were  always  sub- 
servient to  some  great  moral  end,  and 
for  the  most  part  were  attended  with 
some  express  instructions  in  which  the 
beholder  was  deeply  concerned.  It  had 
now  been  a  long  time  since  any  such 
personal  intercourse  with  the  Deity  had 
been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. No  instance  of  the  kind  is  recorded 
as  havii^  taken  place  since  God  was 
pleased  to  speak  to  Jacob  to  encoun^e 
him  to  go  down  into  Egypt  j  but  now 
after  a  lapse  af  two  hundred  years  God 
again  condescends  to  appear  and  to 
converse  with  Moses,  in  order  to  en- 
courage, him  to  go  back  to  the  same 
country  to  bring  his  people  out  of  it. 
We  are  ready  to  say  that  those  favored 
men  of  old  were  happy  in  being  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  such  immediate  inter- 
course with  God;  but  happier  are  we 
iirbo  ei\joy  the  full  revelation  of  the  pre- 


thy  feet;  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  ts  holy  ground. 


cious  gospel.  Whatever  they  heard^ 
they  heard  not  the  things  which  have 
come  to  our  ears.  Whatever  were  the 
promises  given  to  them,  we  are  m  pos- 
session of  better.  Whatever  the  cove* 
nant  made  with  the  fathers,  a  better 
one  has  been  established  with  us  their 
spiritual  descendants.  Whatever  the  en- 
couragement granted  to  them,  we  have 
still  greater  afforded  to  us  in  every  part 
of  the  work  which  we  have  to  do,  in 
every  trial  and  danger  to  which  we  may 
be  exposed.  Let  us  then  hear  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  to  us  in  the  gospelj 
where  no  phenomenon  of  fire  intimi- 
dates our  spirits.  Let  us  hearken  m 
faith  to  all  its  declarations,  and  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  all  its  commands. 
IT  Here  am  L  A  common  expres- 
sion indicative  of  readiness  to  heu^^en 
or  obey.    See  Note  on  Gen.  22. 1. 

6.  Draw  not  nigh  hither.  That  is, 
approach  not  any  nearer  than  thou  art. 
The  scrutiny  of  mere  curiosity  was  re- 
pelled; an  undue  familiarity  was  not 
permitted ;  a  deep  and  awful  reverence 
was  enjoined.  He  was  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach too  nigh  unto  God.  The  deepest 
awe  which  can  possibly  fill  the  soul  is 
called  for  when  a  worm  of  the  dust  is 
admitted  to  stand  within  the  precincts 
of  the  divine  presence.  We  are  indeed 
favored  to  live  under  a  milder  dispen- 
sation than  was  Moses,  one  under  which 
we  are  not  only  bidden  '  to  draw  nigh 
unto  God,*  but  assured  that  *he  will 
draw  nigh  unto  us.*  We  do  not  now 
draw  nigh  unto  a  burning  bush  or  a 
flaming  mount,  but  to  a  mercy  seat 
to  which  we  are  commanded  to  tome 
with  filial  boldness  to  obtain  all  nbeded 
grace.  Yet  even  here  there  is  nothing 
to  warrant  an  unhallowed  familiarity^ 
nothmg  to  abate  the  most  profound  reT. 
erence  and  godly  fear  when  we  emei 
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into  the  audience-chamber  of  the  King 

of  kings. V  Put  off  thy  shoes  from 

off  thy  feet.  By  shoe  here  is  meant  the 
leathern  or  wooden  sole  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  by  *  shoe-latchets* 
passing  round  the  instep  and  ancle. 
See  Note  on  Gen.  18.  4.  Jeras.  Targ. 
■ipl-O  sandeloky  thy  sandal.  *  The 
reverence  indicated  by  putting  off  the 
covering  of  the  feet  is  still  prevalent  in 
the  East.  The  Orientals  throw  off  their 
slippers  on  all  those  occasions  when  we 
should  take  off  our  hats.  They  never 
uncover  their  heads,  any  more  than 
we  our  feet.  It  would  every  where, 
whether  among  Christians,  Moslems, 
or  Pagans,  be  considered  in  the  highest 
degree  irreverent  for  a  person  to  enter  a 
church,  a  temple,  or  a  mosque,  with  his 
feet  covered ;  and  we  shall  observe  that 
the  priests  under  the  law  officiated  with 
bare  feet.  And  not  only  is  this  form 
of  showing  respect  exliibited  in  reli- 
gious observances,  but  in  the  common 
mtercourse  of  life.  Few  things  inspire 
an  Oriental  with  deeper  disgust,  than 
for  a  person  to  enter  his  room  with 
shoes  or  boots  on,  regarding  such  con- 
duct both  as  an  insult  to  himself  and 
a  pollution  to  his  apartment.  These 
usages  influence  the  costume  of  the 
head  and  feet.  The  former,  bemg  never 
uncovered,  is  in  general  shaven,  and  the 
head-dress  generally  is  such  that  it  could 
not  be  replaced  without  some  degree  of 
trouble;  while  for  the  feet  they  have 
loose  and  easy  slippers,  which  may  be 
thrown  off  and  resumed  with  the  least 
possible  degree  of  inconvenience.'  Pict. 

Bib. IT   The  place    whereon  thou 

standest  is  holy  ground.  Heb.  tl?alft< 
lZ31p  admath  kodeshy  ground  of  holi- 
ness;  i.  e.  sanctified  by'^the  presence 
and  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  who 
makes  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sanc- 
tuary, or  whatever  place  it  be  in  which 
his  glory  is  revealed,  to  be  accounted 
'holy,'  and  therefore  to  be  occupied 
with  devout  reverenc  e  by  his  worship- 
pers.  Accordingly  the  mount  on  which 


Christ  was  transfigured,  2  Pet.  1, 18.  is 
called  the  *  holy  mount.'  A  '  holiness* 
of  this  kind,  founded  solely  upon  divine 
appointment,  and  not  upon  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  ihe  subject,  is  termed  *  rela^ 
tive'  in  contradistinction  from  'posi- 
tive,' or  *  absolute,'  and  ceases  when 
the  occasion  creating  it  ceases.  The 
same  direction  was  afterwards  given  to 
Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses,  on  a 
somewhat  similar  occasion,  Josh.  6. 15, 
'  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot,  for 
the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy.' 
That  is,  it  was  made  temporarily  holy 
by  the  divine  manifestation  there  wit- 
nessed. We  are  not  indeed  in  the 
Scriptures  taught  the  intrinsic  holiness 
of  places,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
spirit  of  this  command  enjoins  upon  us 
a  peculiar  awe  and  reverence  of  feeling 
whenever  we  enter  a  house  of  worship 
or  any  other  place,  where  God  is  con- 
sidered to  be  especially  present.  The 
impression  that  *  God  is  here'^  ought 
ever  to  have  a  solemnizing  effect  upon 
our  minds,  and  repress  every  t*hing  like 
carelessness,  listlessness,  or'  levitv. 
Had  we  a  proper  sense  of  the  divine 
majesty  resting  upon  our  spirits,  would 
it  be  possible  that  we  could  give  way  to 
that  profane  heedlessness  of  mind  which 
often  steals  upon  us  ?  Would  one  short 
hour's  attendance  betray  us  into  slum- 
ber ?  Would  a  crowd  of  worldly  or  sen- 
sual thoughts  intrude  into  our  minds  ? 
Could  the  eye  find  leisure  to  roam  over 
the  assembly  and  upon  the  dress  or  de- 
portment of  others  ?  Could  a  scornful 
or  simpering  countenance  by  significant 
smiles  communicate  its  contemptuous 
or  frivolous  emotions  to  another  ?  As- 
suredly not.  God  is  as  truly,  though 
not  as  visibly,  in  the  midst  of  his 
worshipping  assemblies,  as  he  was  in 
the  burning  bush  at  Horeb  and  our 
most  appropriate  sentiments  on  srttih 
occasions  are  those  which  would  utter 
themselves  in  the  reverential  language 
of  Jacob  at  Bethel,  *  How  dreadf>il  ia 
this  place !' 
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6  Moreover  he  said,  gl  am  the 
God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob.    And  Moses  hid 

^    ^  Gen.  28.  13.  ver.  15.  ch.  4.  5.   Matt.  22.  32. 
Mark  12.  26.    Luke  20.  37.     Acts  7.  32. 

6.  Moreover f  he  saidy  lam  the  God  of 
thy  father.    That  is,  of  each  one  of  thy 
fathers,  even  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  &c. 
The  term  here  is  usually  understood  of 
Moses'  immediate  father,  Amram,  but 
it  is  with  more  probability  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  collective  singular,  equiva- 
lent to   *  fathers.'    Accordingly  it   is 
rendered  in  Stephen's  version  of  this 
event,  Acts  t,  32,  *  I  am  the  God  of  thy 
fathers  J    A  like  sense,  we  presume,  is 
to  be  given  to  the  expression,  Ex.  15.  2, 
'  He  is  my  God,  and  I  will  prepare  him 
an  habitation ;  my  father's  God,  and  I 
will  exalt  him  ^'  i.  e.  the  God  of  my  an- 
cestors in  general.    We  suppose  the 
true  import  of  the  passage  before  us 
would  be  better  expressed  by  the  render- 
mg ;  <  I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers, 
(even)  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c.'  This 
IS  obviously  confirmed  by  v.  15  of  this 
chapter.  --While   the   Most  High   re- 
pressed presumption  in  Moses,  and  en- 
joined reverence,  he  encouraged  him  by 
reassuring   him  of  that  relation  into 
which  he  had  enter^ed  with  the  natio9 
of  Israel  in  the  persons  of  their  fathers. 
Tliis  declaration  was  made  in  order  to 
assure  Moses  that  even  in  the  present 
oppressed  state  of  his  nation  in  Egypt, 
he  had  not  foi^otten  them,  or  his  re- 
lation to  them  as  a  God  in  covenant. 
This  would  be  an  unspeakable  conso- 
lation to  Moses,  to  find  himself  ad- 
dressed by  that  God  of  whose  appear- 
ances and  promises  to  his  fathers  he 
had  often  heard,  and  to  know  that  his 
heart  was  as  kindly  aflected  to  him  as 
it  ever  had  been  to  his  venerated  an- 
cestors.  How  comforting  beyond  meas- 
ure to  the  Christian,  in  his  more  favored 
moments,  to  be  assured  that  the  God 
of  all  the  good  who  have  ever  lived  is 
kia  God,  and  equally  pledged  by  his 


his  face ;  for  bhe  ^ras  afraid  to  look 
upon  God. 
7  IT  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have 
surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  peo- 

h  So  1  Kings  19.  13.  Isai.  6. 1,  5.    Neb.  9.  9. 
Ps.  106.  44.    Acts  7.  34. 

covenant  faithfulness,  to  show  to  him 
the  same  loving  kindness  that  he  show- 
ed to  them  ! IT  Moses  hid  his  face, 

for  he  uxLs  afraid  to  look  upon  God.  Or 
rather  perhaps,  parentheticall}-,  a(?cord- 
ing  to  the  Heb.  accents,  *  And  Moses 
hid  his  face  (becauise  he  was  afraid) 
from  looking  upon  God.'-  A  more  literal 
rendering  of  the  last  words  (O'^nSxH  Jfit 
el  haelohim)  is  to  or  towards  God,  or 
totoards  the  Elohim,  as  the  article  is 
prefixed,  which  is  not  the  common 
usage.  It  would  seem  that  the  term 
'Elohira'  here  is  intended  to  signify 
simply  that  which  was  msihle,  the  out- 
ward symbol  representing  the  essential 
Godhead,  *  which  no  man  hath  seen  nor 
can  see.'  The  Chal.  has  correctly,  *  He 
feared  to  look  towards  the  Glory  of 
God;'  i.  e.  toM'ards  the  overpowering 
briglitness  of  the  Shekinah,  in  which 
God  manifested  his  presence.  The 
effect  described  is  what  might  have 
been  anticipated.  A  consciously  sinful 
creature  may  well  fear  and  tremble 
when  God  comes  to  visit  him,  even 
though  on  a  purpose  of  mercy.  It  is 
ignorance  of  God,  not  intimate  com- 
munion with  him,  that  begets  an  unhal- 
lowed familiarity.  The  angels,  who 
know  him  best  and  adore  him  most  pro- 
foundly, are  most  sensible  of  the  in&iite 
distance  between  hhn  and  them,  an^  are 
therefore  represented  as  *  covering  their 
faces  with  their  icings'  when  standing 
in  his  awful  presence. 

7.  I  have  surely  seen  the  afflictionf 
&c.  Heb.  'ifl'ifc^^  ni^*1  raoh  raithi,  see* 
ing  Ihave  seen,  i.  e.  hav«  intently  con- 
sidered. Arab.  *  Have  regarded.'  Thus 
Ps.  106.  44,  <  Nevertheless  he  regarded 
their  affliction  when  he  hea^  J  their  cry.' 
Heb.  'He  saw  0^^*11)  tl «ir affliction.' 
T  By  reason  of  their  task-master  t 
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Ele  which  are  in  Egjrpt,  and  ihave 
eard  their  cry  kby  reason  of  their 
taskmasters ;  for  i  I  know  their 
sorrows : 

ich.  2.  23,  24.    kch.  1.  11.    I  Gen.  18.  21. 
ch.  2.  25. 

Heb.  y^'^'Xl  nogisauvj  his  task'tnasters  ; 
the  whole  people  spoken  of  as  one  man, 
according  to  common  usage.  The  orig- 
inal for  task-'tnaatersj  though  of  equiva^ 
lent  import  y  is  not  the  same  word  with 
that  so  rendered,  ch.  1. 11,  but  properly 
signifies  exacterSf  translated  in  Job,  39. 
7,  driver f  and  in  Zech.  9.  8,  oppressor. 
The  Gr.  has  tiyoiiuicnty  warkmasters^ 
'and  the  Chal.  *  Those  who  cause  them 

to  serve.' IT  I  know  their  sorroxvs. 

Heb.  I'^Il^O^  makobauvy  his  sorrows^ 
collect,  sing,  as  before.  For  the  import 
of  know,'  see  Note  on  Ex.  1.  &  Hos. 
13. 5,  presents  a  parallel  phraseology, 
'  I  did  know  thee  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  land'of  great  drought ;'  i.  e.  I  com- 
passionately knew  thee ;  I  knew  thee 
so  as  to  succor  thee. 

8.  lam  come  down  to  deliver  them.  Heb. 
1  J'^Sni  lehcUzilOf  to  deliver  Aim,  collect, 
sing.  In  strict  propriety  of  speech  nei- 
ther  ascent  nor  descent  can  be  predicated 
of  the  Omnipresent  Being,  but  iii  adapt- 
ation to  our  modes  of  conceiving  of  the 
divine  acts,  God  is  said  to '  come  down' 
when  he  puts  forth  in  the  sight  of  men 
such  striking  exhibitions  of  his  power, 
either  for  grace  or  judgment,  as  shall 
constitute  an  indubitable  token  of  his 
special  presence.  It  may  be  remarked, 
moreover,  that  whenever  the  Most  High 
is  said,  in  the  sacred  volume,  to  '  de- 
scend,' some  signal  event  of  his  provi- 
dence is  uniformly  represented  as  fol- 
lowing. Thus,  when  he  is  said  to  have 
resolved  to  *  go  down'  and  see  the  sins 
of  Sodom,  the  fearful  overthrow  of  their 
city  quickly  ensued;  when  he  <came 
down'  to  thwart  the  building  of  Babel^ 
the  confusion  of  tongues  followed,  as  it 
were,  upon  his  footsteps ;  and  when,  in 
the  narrative  before  us,  he  announces 
his  purpose  of  descending  m  behalf  of 


8  And  » I  am  come  down  to  n  de« 
liver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  th« 
Egyptians,  and  to  bring  them  up 
out  of  that  land,  ounto  a  good  land, 

m  Gen  11.  5,  7.  &  18.  21.  &  50. 24.  »  ch.  6. 
6,  6.  ds  12.  51.  o  Deut.  1.  25.  &  8.  7,  8,  9. 

his  people,  their  miraculous  deliverance, 
with  deserved  vengeance  upon  Egypt, 
is  the  memorable  result.— IT  Unto  a 
good  land  and  a  large.  Not  indeed  a 
land  very  large  in  itself,  but  large  in 
comparison  with  their  territory  in  Go- 
shen, and  of  sufficient  extent  to  contain 
with  ease  all  the  population  of  that 
race  which  was  "destined  to  inherit  it. 
— — H  Unto  a  land  flotving  with  milk 
and  honey.  An  abundance  of  milk  and 
honey  indicates  a  country  rich  in  pas- 
turage and  flowers,  of  which  the  one  is 
evinced  by  the  teeming  udders  of  the 
flocks  and  herds,  and  the  other  by  lai^e 
quantities  of  wild  or  cultivated  honey. 
That  this  description  held  literally  good 
of  the  land  of  promise,  there  is  the  most 
unquestionable  evidence,  not  onl^  from 
the  declarations  of  Scripture,  Deut.  8. 8. 
32.  13.  Judg.  14.  8.  1  Sam.  14.  25,  26. 
Ps.  81. 17,  but  even  from  whal  we  know 
in  modem  times  of  the  soil,  climate, 
and  productions  of  Palestine.  But  it 
this  should  be  thought  too  rigid  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  words,  *  milk'  may 
be  understood  to  denote  all  kinds  of 
necessary  foodf  and  *  honey,'  whatever 
is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  palate  f  so 
that  this  expression,  so  oAen  applied 
to  the  land  of  Canasm,  may  be  simply 
intended  to  characterise  a  very  fruitful 
and  pleasant  country  y  abounding  in  all 
the  products  necessary  to  the  subsist" 
ence  of  life,  and  rich  in  the  dainties 
which  minister  to  the  gra;tiJication  of  the 
taste.  See  the  emphatic  com'.:endation 
of  the  soil,  productions,  &c.  of  the 
promised  land,  Deut.  8. 7 — ^9.  Tlie  same 
proverbial  expression  of  plenty  is  fa« 
miliar  to  the  classic  writers.   Thus  Eu* 

ripides,  Bac.  v.  142^  *  fbe  field  flows 
with  milk,  with  wine,  and  witli  the 

nectar  of  bees.'    The  enemies  of  rcvei 
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and  a  large,  unto  a  land  p  flowing 
with  mific  and  honey;  unto  the 

eace  of  q  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
ittites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the 
Perrizzites,  and  the  Hiyites,  and 
the  Jebusites. 

P  ver.  17.  ch.  13.  5.  &  33.  3.  Numb.  13.  37. 
Deut.  3ft.  9, 15.  Jer.  11.  5.  ds  33. 23.  Ezek. 
80  6.    q  Gen.  15.  18. 

^adon  have  drawn  ailments  from  the 
present  neglected  state  of  some  parts  of 
Palestine^  to  invalidate  the  statements 
of  the  sacred  historians,  who  represent 
it  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  this, 
however,  they  have  not  only  utterly 
failed,  but  by  drawing  the  attention  of 
modem  travellers  on  the  subject,  have 
unwittingly  contributed  towards  the  il- 
lustration and  confirmation  of  the  sacred 
records.  The  4and  has,  indeed,  suffered 
under  the  blighting  dominion  of  the 
Saracens,  Turks,  and  £g3rptians  ;  agri- 
culture has  been  neglected ;  and  an  air 
of  desolation  has  crept  over  its  once 
luxuriant  hills  and  dales,  but  the  traces 
of  ts  original  fertility  and  beauty  are 
far  from  being  wholly  obliterated.  We 
w  ay  infer,  from  the  following  passages 
f.'om  the  pens  of  eminent  travellers, 
vhat  Palestine  was  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perity. *  We  left  the  road,*  says  D'Ar- 
vieux, '  to  avoid  the  Arabs,  whom  it  is 
always  disagreeable  to  meet  with,  and 
renched  by  a  side  path  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  where  we  found  a  beautiful 
plain.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  we 
£ould  live  secure  ia  this  country,  it 
would  be  the  most  agreeable  residence 
in  the  world,  partly  on  account  of  the 
pleasing  diversity  of  mountains  and  val- 
leys, partly  on  account  of  the  salubrious 
ur  which  wn  breathe  there,  and  which 
IS  at  all  times  filled  with  balsamic 
odors  from  the  wild  flowers  of  these 
valleys,  and  from  the  aromatic  herbs 
on  the  hills.'  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  speak- 
mg  of  the  appearance  of  the  country 
.  between  Sychem  and  Jerusalem,  says, 
*  A  nght  of  this  territory  alone,  can 


9  Now  therefore,  behold,  'the  cry. 
of  the  children  of  Israel  is  come  un« 
to  jne :  and  I  have  also  seen  the 
» oppression  wherewith  the  Egyp- 
tiaus  oppress  them. 

10  tCome  now  therefore,  and  1 
will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that 

rch.3.33.  •ch.  1.11,  13,14  33.  tps.  105 
36.    Micah.  6.  4. 

convey  any  adequate  idea  of  its  smi 
prising  produce :  it  is  truly  the  Eden  o' 
the  East,  rejoicing  in  the  abundance  o* 
its  wealth.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
the  people  was  strikingly  portrayed  in 
every  countenance.  Under  a  wise  and 
beneficent  government,  the  produce  of 
the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calcu- 
lation. Its  perennial  harvests ;  the  sa- 
lubrity of  its  air  ;  its  limpid  springs ; 
its  river*^  lakes,  and  matchless  plains ; 
its  hills  and  valleys ;  all  these,  added 
to  the  serenity  of  the  cUmate,  prove 
this  land  to  he  indeed  'a  field  which 
the  Lord  hath  blessed :  Grod  hath  given 
it  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and 
wine!*— II  Canaanites  y  Hittites,  Amor* 
ites,  &c.  All  singular  in  the  original, 
Canaanite,  HUtite^  &c.,  and  so  in  in- 
numerable other  instances. 

9.  Now  therefore  behold  the  cry,  &c. 
The  Most  High  repeats  this  declaration 
from  V.  7,  in  order  to  give  stronger  as- 
surance to  Moses  that  he  will  be  with 
him  and  not  suffer  him  to  go  upon  a 
fruitless  embassy.  His  truth,  his  jus- 
tice, his  mercy  were  all  concerned  in 
the  liberation  of  his  people.  Such  cruel- 
ties as  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Eg}'ptians  would  have  awaked 
his  vindictive  providence  in  behalf  of 
any  people,  and  armed  it  against  their 
oppressors.  How  much  more  when  the 
sufferers  were  his  own  chosen  people, 
whom  he  had  taken  under  his  special 
covenant  care,  whom  he  had  sworn  to 
protect,  to  befriend,  to  bless. 

10.  Come  now  therefore^  &c.    Heb 
MDi  ntlS^T  ve-attah  lekah,  and  now  go. 
The  secret  iu^ulse  under  which  Moses 
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thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  peo- 
ple, the  children  of  Israel,  out  of 
E^t. 
11  IT  And  Moses  said  unto  God, 


had  fonnerly  acted,  in  his  incipient  es- 
says towards  the  deliverance  of  his 
people,  ch.  2. 11,  now  becomes  J?n  open 
.all  and  a  fu!I  commission  ;  i^id  he 
whom  the  Israelites,  Acts,  7.  35,  *  re- 
fused saying,  Who  made  thee  a  ruler 
and  a  judge  ?  the  same  did  God  send  to 
h«  a  ruler  and  a  deliverer  by  the  hand 
)f  the  angel  which  appeared  to  him  in 
the  bush.'  The  divine  Speaker  here 
passes  from  promises  and  assurances  to 
commands.  Moses  is  now  required  to 
address  himself  to  the  work  wh^ch  God 
had  destined  him  to  perform.  He  dealt 
kindly  with  his  servant  in  thus  strength- 
ening and  animating  him  with  these 
precious  hopes  of  success.  Nothing 
could  have  been  laid  to  his  chaise  had 
he  waved  all  such  preliminary  encou- 
ragements, and  sternly  bid  him  go  for- 
ward without  any  intimations  as  to  the 
result  of  his  mission.  But  our  merciful 
God  deals  more  gractously  with  human 
mfirmity.  He  excites  a  more  prompt  and 
cheerful  obedience  by  assuring  his  serv- 
ants of  a  happy  issue  to  all  the  work 
in  which  they  engage  for  him.  He  thus 
leaves  our  perverse  and  selfish  and  re- 
fractory hearts  utterly  without  excuse, 
if  we  decline  his  service. 

11.  And  Mosea  taid  unto  Godf  Who 
am  If  &c.  Calling  to  mind  the  lively 
mterest  which  Moses  had  formerly 
evinced  in  behalf  of  his  people,  and  the 
ready  zeal  with  which  he  had  entered 
upon  the  redress  of  their  wrongs,  we 
should  no  doubt  at  first  suppose  that 
his  inmost  heart  would  have  responde4 
to  the  divine  call,  and  that  he  would 
nave  discovered  an  almost  eager  prompt- 
itude to  enter  upon  so  congenial  a  serv- 
ice. But  no  i  he  is  appalled  by  the  ap- 
pointment. He  cannot  believe  himself 
equal  to  it,  or  worthy  of  it.     Forty 


«  Who  am  I,  that  i  should  go  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  brinff 
forth  the  shildren  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt? 

V  See  ch.  6. 12.    1  Sam.  18. 18.   Isai.  6. 5. 8. 
Jot.  1.  6. 

years  before,  in  the  ardor  of  comparSff 
tive  youth,  he  had  made  such  an  at^ 
tempt,  and  failed.    He  shrinks  back 
therefore  from  it  now.    But  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  it  was  altogether  from 
the  recollection  of  the  past  that  he  de-  . 
clined  tite  present  service.    He  was  in 
many  respects  a  different  man  now  from 
what  he  was  then.    He  had  long  been 
leading  a  retiree^  quiet,  and  contem- 
plative life,  and  had  gained  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  himself.    He 
had  greater  experience  of  the  disposi* 
tions  and  motives   of  men,  and  had 
grown  in  humility  and  a  diffidence  of 
his  own  powers.    He  could  better  esti- 
mate the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  work.    He  could  better  understand 
the  weight  of  opposition  which  would 
arise  from  a  powerful  king  and  a  mighty 
nation ;  and  he  might  also  well  expect 
lo  hav^e  again  to  encounter  fear  or  un- 
willingness in  his  own  people.    Now 
also  he  would  feel  that  he  could  have 
no  protection  or  favor  from  Pharaoh's 
dai^hter,  and  obscure  as  he  was  m 
Midian,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  al- 
together insufficient  and  incompetent 
for  so  great  an  undertaking.    That  his 
backwardness  was  excusable   no  one 
will  afiSbrm,  yet  it  is  probably  no  mora 
than  justice  to  Moses  to  say,  that  his 
reply  did   not  flow  from   a  positive- 
ly disobedient  spirit,  like  that  which 
prompted  Jonah  to  flee  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord,  but  from  a  profoundly 
humble  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness 
and  incompetence  for  such  an  arduous 
trust.    From  a  similar  consciousness. 
Isaiah  shrunk  from  the  duty  to  which 
he  was  called  of  being  the  Lord's  mes* 
senger,  saying,  '  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips  ;'  and  Jeremiah  was  led  to  exclaim 
I  *  Ah,  Lord  God !  behold  I  cannot  speak 
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12  And  he  said,  ^  Certainly  I  will 
be  with  thee ;  and  this  shall  be  a 

z  Gen.  31.  3.  Deut.  31. 33.  Josh.  1. 5.  Rom. 
8.  31. 

for  I  am  a  cMld.'  Paul  also  was  actu- 
ated by  the  same  feeling  when  he  anx- 
iously enquired,  *  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?'  A  due  degree  of  distrust 
in  ourselves  is  no  doubt  always  proper, 
but  we  should  not  forget,  that  as  there 
is  a  sinful  ^ride  which  urges  men  to 
seek  stations  and  employments  to  wh^ch 
they  have  no  just  pretensions,  so  there 
is  a  sinful  humility  which  shrinks  from 
the  call  of  God,  and  which  under  the 
guise  of  self  denial,  or  the  affectation 
of  under- valuing  and  debasing  our  own 
persons  and  qualities,  indirectly  char- 
ges God  nvith  foolishness  in  choosing 
instruments  unsuited  to  his  work.  Let 
us  ever  aim  then  to  observe  a  happy 
medium  between  ^If-complacency  and 
self-disparagement.  As  it  is  God's  pre- 
r(^tive  to  send  by  whom  he  will  send, 
so  he  will  never  fail  to  quahfy  his  emis- 
saries for  the  errand  on  which  he  dis- 
patches them.  His  commission  is  suffi- 
cient to  empower  the  weakest  man  for 
Che  most  arduous  service. 

12.  And  he  aaidy  Certainly  I  will  be 
'jDitk  thee,  Chal.  <  My  Word  shall  be 
for  thy  help.'  It  no  doubt  for  the  most 
part  holds  true,  that  those  who  are  in 
reality  the  best  fitted  for  the  peculiar 
work  of  God  are  usually  prone  to  esteem 
themselves  the  least  so ;  yet  the  pro- 
mised presence  of  Jehovah  is  sufficient 
to  silence  every  p^a  which  would  pre- 
vent the  humble-minded  from  going 
forward  in  any  prescribed  deliverance, 
jrefbrmation,  or  change  in  the  church  or 
the  world.  No  other  than  this  simple 
consideration  is  afforded  in  order  to  re- 
move the  misgivings  of  Moses.  It  was 
of  no  consequence  who  he  was,  or  what 
he  could  do,  as  long  as  Omnipotence 
led  the  way  before  him.  We  render  the 
highest  honor  to  God  when  relying  on 

his  proffered  aid,^e  seek  no  ground  of 
Vol.  I  6 


token  jt\io  thee,  that  I  hare  sent 
thee:  when  thou  hast brtxight forth 
the  people  out  of  Egypt,  ye  shaii 
serve  Grod  upon  this  mountain. 

confidence  out  of  himself,  when  in  the 
deep  sense  of  our  own  impotence  we 
count  it  enough  that  he  is  with  us  and 

forus^ T  This  s\ial\\»  A  token  unto 

thee  that  I  have  sent  thee*  Heb.  n^  nt 
minn  zeh  leka  haoth,  thit  $haU  be  to 
thee  a  sign.  These  words  are  under* 
stood  by  most  of  the  Rabbinical  com- 
mentators to  refer  to  the  supernatural 
appearance  which  Moses  was  now  called 
to  witness  in  the  burning  bush.  Ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  interpretation 
there  is  a  two-fold  assurance  conveyed 
to  him  in  the  two  several  clauses  of 
this  verse;  first,  that  God  would  be 
with  him,  and  protect  him  in  his  em- 
bassy to  Pharaoh.  Of  this  fact  he 
might  regard  the  spectacle  before  him 
as  a  sign  or  token ;  for  as  he  saw  the 
burning  bush  subservient  to  the  divine 
pleasure  without  being  consumed,  so  he 
might  be  confident  of  being  enabled  to 
execute  the  commission  assigned  to 
him  without  personal  harm.  Secondly 
that  when  this  was  accomplished,  when 
he  had  delivered  his  message  to  Pha- 
raoh, and  brought  out  the  people  from 
^gyptf  then  both  he  and  all  the  host  of 
Israel  should  serve  God,  by  oblations 
of  sacrifice  and  praise,  upon  that  very 
mountain  where  he  now  stood.  The 
mass  of  modem  interpreters,  however, 
understand  the  token  here  spoken  of, 
to  refer,  not  to  the  vision  of  the  divine 
glory  in  the  burning  bush,  but  >?  the 
actual  future  result  of  the  missiou  now 
devolved  upon  Moses :  the  sign  promised 
was  no  other  than  the  event  itself  f  which 
was  predicted ;  q. d.  'Go  now  and  try, 
and  you  shall  find,  by  the  evenly  that  I 
have  sent  you.*  Of  these  interpretationf 
the  former  is  more  agreeable  to  the  He 
brew  accents,  which  indicate  a  marke 
distinction  between  the  former  and  the 
latter  clauses  of  the  verse ;  and  it  seems 
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13  And  Mosefi  said  tmlo  God,  Be- 
hold, when  I  come  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them. 
The  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent 

me  unto  you ;  and  they  shall  say  to 

■■II  ■ 

also  better  to  accord  with  our  ordinary 
conceptions  of  the  use  of  a  sign,  which 
is  understood  to  be  something  addressed 
to  the  oii/u«r(2  nnses  rather  than  to  the 
faith  of  the  recipient,  and  is  of  course- 
naturally  regarded  rather  as  a  cause, 
help,  or  confirmation  of  faith,  than  its 
object.  The  latter  view  of  the  passage, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  strong- 
ly  corroborated  by  Isaiah,  7. 14.  *  There- 
fore the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a 
sign;  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Imraanuel.'  Here  both  the  sign  and  the 
thing  promised  are  futiure.  But,  the 
point  is  one  which  after  all  we  nmst 
leave  undecided. 

13.  Beholdf  when  I  eomtf  &c.  The 
difiyence  of  Moses  is  not  yet  overcome. 
Still  doubting  and  irresolute,  he  ven- 
tures  to  urge  another  difficulty  in  the 
words  of  this  verse.  He  supposes  that 
his  own  people  will  rigidly  interrogate 
him  by  way  of  siftiiq;  the  authority  un- 
der which  he  acts,  and  will  particularly 
require  of  him  an  account  of  the  nature  f 
character  J  and  aitribtUea  of  the  Being 
whose  commission  he  bore.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  true  sense  of  the  term 
name  in  this  connexion.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  common  title  by  which  he  was 
known  that  they  would  wish  to  learn — 
for  it  is  supposed  by  the  wording  of  the 
text  that  he  would  announce  him  as 
'  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob' — as  the  new  and  eignificarU  dC' 
nominatton,  which  he  might  be  expect- 
ed to  assume  on  this  occasion.  The 
people  were  well  aware  by  tradition 
that  whenever  God  had  been  pleased  to 
honor  any  of  their  ancestors  with  a  new 
revelation,  it  was  his  wont,  in  order  to 
give  It  greater  weight,  to  assume  a  new 
characteristic  denomination^  expressive 


me,  What  is  his  name  ?  what  shall 
I  say  imto  them  ? 

14  And  God  satd  unto  Mose^ 
I  AM  THAT  I  AM :  and  he  said. 
Thus  shalt  thou  say  tmto  the  chil 

mainly  of  that  attribute  which  served 
as  a  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise.  Thus  when  he  appeared  to 
Abraham,  Gen.  17. 1,  and  promised  him 
a  son  in  his  old  age,  he  announced  him* 
self  as  El  Sha4daif  God  Almighty,  in- 
finitely able  to  accomplish  all  his  pur- 
poses. So  also  we  find  the  occasional 
titles  Most  High,  Ancient  of  Days,  Jahy 
&c.  In  like  manner,  Moses  took  it  for 
granted  that  on  an  occasion  so  moment- 
ous as  the  present,  they  would  expecX 
the  announcement  of  some  new  and  ap 
propriate  name,  which  should  carry  i:i 
its  import  a  kind  of  pledge  for  the  per- 
formance of  all  thatlie  was  pleased  to 
promise.  ' 

14.  God  said  unto  Moses,  lam  that  1 
am,  Heb.  HTn*  yOH  fTNTH  ehyeh  asher 
ehyeh,  literally,  /  unll  be  that  I  will  be. 
The  Gr.  resolves  it,  «ya>  eifii  h  tow,  I  am 
he  that  is,  or  the  Existing  One,  Arab. 
*  The  Eternal  who  passeth  not  away.' 
A  somewhat  similar  denomination  oc> 
curs,  Rev.  1.  4,  where  John  invokes 
grace  and  peace '  from  Him  w^hich  is 
and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,' 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  paraphrase 
or  exposition  of  the  name  rnTT^  Yeho^ 
vah,  a  word  derived  from  the  same  root 
ilVl  hayah,  and  of  kindred  import  with 
the  phrase  before  us.  See  Note  on  Ex. 
6.  3.  The  title,  <  I  am  that  I  am,'  pro- 
perly denotes  the  undenved,  eternal, 
and  unchangeable  existence  of  the  great 
Being  to  whom  it  is  a^^lied,  carrying 
in  it  also  the  implication  th&t  He,  in  dis« 
tinction  firom  all  others,  is  the  one  only 
true  God,  the  God  who  really  is,  while 
all  the  pretended  deities  of  the  Egyp* 
tians  and  other  nations  were  a  vanity^ 
a  nonentity,  a  lie.  It  implies,  more- 
over, as  founded  upon  the  immutability 
of  the  Divine  naturef  the  certain  and 
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dren  of  Israel,  7 1  AM  hath  sent 
me  unto  you. 

15  And  God  said  moreover  unto 
Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  The  Lord 

7  ch.  6.  3.   John  S.  58.   2  Cor.  1>  20.   Hebr. 
13  8.    Rev.  1.  4. 

(aithful  perfonnance  of  every  promise 
which  he  had  uttered,  so  that  whatever 
he  had  bound  himself  by  covenant  to 
d }  for  Abraham,  for  Isaac,  and  for  Ja- 
eo3,  he  pledges  himself  by  the  annon- 
ciation  of  this  august  title  to  make  the 
same  good  to  their  seed.  *  I  am  that 
(which)  I  will  be,  and  I  will  be  that 
(which)  I  am ;  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever.'  We  see  then  the 
purport  of  the  passage.  <  If  they  shall 
ask,  what  is  he  ?  by  what  name  is  he 
known?  what  are  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  him  who,  as  thou  sayest,  has 
sent  thee  to  bring  as  out  of  Egjrpt  ?  tell 
them  that  thou  art  conmiissioned  by 
him  who  describees  his  own  nature  by 
saying  I  am  that  I  am  ;  I  am  the  eter- 
nal, self-existent,  and  immutable  Being ; 
the  only  being  who  can  say,  that  he  al- 
ways "^ill  be  what  lie  always  has  been.' 
— *T  I  AM  hdth  9ent  me  unto  you, 
Heb.  i^'^^ilSk'ehyehf  I  will  be;  a  proper 
future f  but  having  the  force  of  the  con- 
Hnuous  present.  The  first  person  of 
the  verb  of  existence  is  here  used  as  a 
noun  substantive,  and  made  the  nomi- 
native to  another  verb  in  the  third  per- 
son. This  is  indeed  a  striking  gram- 
matical anomaly^  but  it  arises  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  When  God 
speaks  of  himself  it  k  no  matter  of 
wonder  that  he  should  disregard  all 
grammatical  rules,  for  adequate  expres- 
sions come  not  within  the  compass  of 
any  language  or  any  possible  form  of 
speech.  The  Targ.  of  Jonathan  thus 
feebly  halts  towards  a  fitting  phrase- 
ology,^ '  "^he  That-was  and  Hereafter- 
will-be  hath  sent  me  unto  you.'  And 
here  we  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  the 
remarkable  words  of  our  £<iviory  John, 


€rod  of  your  fiithers,  the  God  ol 
Abraham,  the  Grod  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  me 
unto  you:  this  is  'my  name  foi 
ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial  unto 
all  generations. 

s  Ps.  135. 13.    Hos.  12.  5. 

^  68,  '  Before  Abraham  was,  I  amJ 
The  expression  is  so  strikingly  paral- 
lel, that  we  know  not  how  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  real  though 
mysterious  identity  in  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  two  speakers,  so  that  what- 
ever was  meant  by  Jehovah  in  saying 
to  Moses,  *  I  am  hath  sent  me  to  you,' 
the  same  was  meant  by  the  saying  of 
Jesub,  <  Before  Abraham  was,'  I  am.' 
And  thus  the  Jews  would  appear  to  have 
understood  it,  for  they  immediately  took 
up  stones  to  cast  at  him,  as  being  guilty 
of  the  highest  blasphemy  in  thus  appro- 
priating to  himself  the  incommunicable 
name  of  God. 

15.  This  ia  my  memorial  unto  all 
generations,  Heb.  '^^at  zikri.  The 
name  or  character  by  which  I  will  be 
remembered,  celebrated,  and  invoked 
in  all  time  to  come.  Accordingly,  in 
allusion  to  this  declaration,  we  have 
Hos.  12. 6,  '  Even  the  Lord  (Jehovah) 
God  of  Hosts ;  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  is 
his  memoriaiJ  Ps.  135, '  Thy  name,  0 
Lord,  (Jehovah,)  endureth  for  ever ; 
and  thy  memorial,  O  Lord,  (Jehovah,) 
unto  all  generations.'  The  words  were 
evidently  adapted,  as  they  were  doubt- 
less intended,  to  bring  the  chosen  peo- 
ple to  a  devout  recognition  of  God  as 
emphatically  and  pre-eminently  the  God 
of  their  race,  and  to  wake  up  to  more 
Uvely  actings  that  faith  which  had  be- 
come dormant  under  the  pressure  ol 
long  continued  affliction.  Their  pro 
tracted  bondage,  though  it  had  not  ut* 
terly  extinguished  the  light  of  the  great 
truth  respecting  the  divine  Being  and 
his  perfections,  yet  had  no  doubt  very 
much  obscured  it.  They  had  lost  th« 
practical  sense  of  I  aeir  covenant  rels 
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16  Go,  and  •gather  the  elders  of 
Israel  together,  and  say  unto  them, 
The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  the 
God  of  Ahraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  appeared  unto  me,  saying. 


«  ch.  4.  29. 


tion  to  Jehovah,  and  yet  as  this  was 
the  only  true  spring  of  all  active  faith, 
hope,  and  obedience,  it  was  important 
that  they  should  be  freshly  instructed 
on  this  head,  and  taught  continually  to 
speak  of  and  to  trust  in  God  as  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  who  would  never  be  un- 
faithful to  his  engagements.  Moses, 
therefore,  by  reminding  them  of  this 
endearing  title  of  the  Most  High,  would 
be  in  fact  furnishing  them  with  a  con- 
stant memorial  of  their  own  mercies. 

16.  Gather  the  elders  of  Israel  toge- 
ther,  Gr.  rqv  ytpovaiav  rutv  vtcjv  laparf^^ 
the  senate  or  eldership  of  the  children 
of  Israel;  net  so  much  all  the  aged 
men  of  ihe  congregation  of  Israel,  as 
the  elders  in  office  ^  the  persons  of  prin- 
cipal  note  and  influence  in  the  tribes, 
teachers  and  rulers  j  men  who  were 
qualified  by  age,  experience,  and  wis- 
dom, to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Elation,  and  who  it  appears  were  usually 
employed  as  oi^ans  of  communication 
between  Moses  and  the  body  of  the 
people.  Thus  when  Moses  and  Aaron 
are  said,  ch.  12.  3,  to  have  been  com- 
manded '  to  speak  unto  ail  the  congre- 
gation  of  Israel^  saying,'  &c.  we  find 
that  in  the  account  of  the  execution  of 
this  order,  v.  21,  *  Moses  called  for  aU 
the  elders  of  J«ra€/,  and  said  unto  them,' 
&c.  See  Note  on  Gen,  24.  2 — 4.  As 
the  distinction  of  tribes  was  undoubt- 
edly kept  up  among  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  and  as  it  is  c^ear  from  Num.  2, 
and  elsewhere,  that  each  of  the  tribes 
had  one  or  more  presiding  or  ruling 
chiefs  called  elders,  who  formed  col- 
lectively, at  least  in  after  times,  the 
great  counsel  of  the  nation,  it  was  to 
these  individuals,  as  the  natural  heads 
ind  representatives  of  the  rest^  that 


b  I  hare  surely  visited  3'ou,  and  seen 

that  which  is  done  to  you  in  Effv^^t: 

17  And  I  have  said,  «!  will  b'tJi^ 

you  up  out  of  the  ^^ction  of  Eg3T)i, 

b  Gen.  50.  24.  ch.  2,  25.  «k      **    Luke  1.6e. 
<:  Gen.  15.  14, 16.  ver.  8. 

Moses  in  the  first  instance  was  com* 
manded  to  go,  and  summon  them  to- 
gether to  a  general  assembly,  when  he 
would  announce  to  ;hem  the  fact  and 
the  object  of  his  mission.  The  release 
of  Israel  was  to.  be  demanded  of  the 
king  in  the  general  name  of  the  whole 
people,  and  this  required  the  consent 
and  concurrence  of  the  entire  body  of 
their  rulers,  the  proper  organs  of  the 
national  voice.  When  'they  were  in- 
formed of  the  fact  and  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  Moses'  mission,  they  would 
of  course  exert  all  their  influence  in 
preparing  the  people  for  the  crisis  be- 
fore them.— —IT  Ihave  surely  visited  you 
and  seen,  &c.  Heb.  *^mpS  *TpS  pakod 
pakadtif  visiting  I  have  visited.  That 
is,  I  have  so  absolutely  purposed  and 
deereed  to  deliver  you  from  E^ypt,  that 
it  may  be  said  to  be  already  done.  Al- 
though the  word  ^  seen'  is  supplied  in 
our  version,  it  is  not  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  sense,*  as  the 
import  of  the  preceding  verb  includes 
the  idea  of  judicial  or  penal  visitation, 
as  well  as  merciful.  To  visit  the  doings 
of  any  one  is  plainly  to  punish  them. 
The  phrase  therefore  expresssively  con* 
veys  the  assurance  of  visiting  the  Is- 
raelites in  mercy  and  their  oppressor! 
in  judgment. 

17.  And  IhMe  said  I  will  bring f  &c 
That  is,  I  have  resolved.  See  Note  ot 
Gen.  1.  3.  The  term  <  affliction'  here 
will  appear  very  appropriate  upon  com- 
paring this  with  the  original  promise 
given  to  Abraham,  Gen.  15. 13,  *  Know 
of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  bo  a 
stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  tmd 
shall  serve  them  ;  and  they  shall  affiid 
them  four  hundred  years.'  From  thit 
affliction  they  were  now  to  be  delivered 
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'  onto  the  land  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites, 
and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites, 
and  the  Jebusites,  unto  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey. 
18  And  d  they  shall  hearken  to  thy 
mce ;  and  e  thou  shalt  come,  thou 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the 
king  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  say  unto 

d  ch,  4.  31.    «  ch.  5. 1,  3. 

and  in  order  to  stimulate  their  minds 
with  the  incentive  of  hope,  the  Most 
High  recites  a  list  of  nations  of  whose 
territories  they  were  to  come  into  pos- 
session, and  lest  moreover  they  should 
be  discouraged  by  the  recollection  that 
several  of  the  patriarchs  had  been  for- 
merly  driven  out  of  that  land  by  famine, 
he  gives  them  adequate  assurance  on 
that  head  by  telling  them  that  it  is  '  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.' 

18.  And  they  shail  hearken  to  thy  voice. 
That  is,  shall  behevingly  and  obedient- 
ly hearken.  See  Note  on  Gen.  16.  2. 
This  assurance  on  the  part  of  God  was 
peculiarly  seasonable  and  precious. 
The  IsraeUtes  had  been  so  long  de- 
pressed and  dispirited  by  their  bond- 
age, that  they  would  naturally  be  slow 
to  entertain  any  thoughts  of  deliver- 
ance, and  a  cordial  willingness  to  use 
the  means,  encounter  the  difficulties, 
and  face  the  dangers  requisite  for  that 
purpose,  could  only  be  effected  by  a 
powerful  divine  influence  on  their  hearts; 
and  that  influence  God  here  engages  to 
put  forth.  Such  an  assurance  is  the 
grand  encouragement  of  ail  good  men 
engaged  in  declaring  ud^ul  and  saving 
truths  or  commanding  laborious  duties 
to  their  fellow  men.  Their  best  words 
will  be  unregarded,  their  utmost  efibrts 
will  fail,  unless  the  Lord  himself  infuse 
a  vital  efficacy  into  them,  and  give 
the  hearing  ear  and  the  yielding  heart 
CO  their  auditors^— -IT  The  Lord  God 
itf  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  ut.  Heb. 
n^p3  nikrahfhoi  been  made  to  occur. 
The  allusion  is  plainly  to  the  visible 

6» 


him.  The  Lord  God  of  the  He- 
brews hath  f  met  with  us ;  and  now 
let  us  go  (we  beseech  thee)  three 
day's  journey  into  the  wilderness» 
that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  , 
our  God. 

19  II  And  I  am  sure  that  the  king 
of  Egypt  gwill  not  let  you  go,  no, 
not  by  a  mighty  hand. 

t  Numb.  23. 3,  4,  15, 16.    f  ch.  5,  2.  &  7.  4. 

'■■■  ■'         ■■■        ■■  '       ■■■■■■■       ■■■■■■ 

token  of  the  divine  presence  which  had 
been  manifested,  and  they  say  <  hath 
met  with  ti«,'  though  Moses  alone  had 
witnessed  it,  from  his  constructive  iden- 
tity, as  leader,  with  the  people,  and 
from  its  having  been  vouchsafed  for 
their  benefit  as  well  as  his.  The  Gr. 
and  the  Vulg.  both  render, '  hath  called 

us.' IT  Let  us  go  three  days*  journey 

into  the  wilderness f  &c.  Neither  Mosph 
nor  he  in  whose  name  he  spoke,  cai)  be 
justlycharged  with  falsehood  or  preva- 
rication in  uttering  this  language.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  alleged  is,  that  he 
did  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  this  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  he  was  bound  to 
do.  See  on  this  subject  the  Note  on 
Gen.  12.  13.  The  command  to  make 
this  request  of  Pharaoh  shows,  that  it 
may  sometimes  be  the  way  of  true  wis- 
dom to  seek  that  as  a  favor,  which 
may  at  the  same  time  be  claimed  as  a 
right. 

19.  fam  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt 
unll  not  let  you  go,  Heb.  OSrii^  'p'l  i<I) 
lin^  lo  yitten  ethketn  lahalokf  will  not 
give  you  to  go.  See  Note  on  Gen.  20.  6. 
God  announces  beforehand  that  their 
first  application  will  be  unavailing,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  disheartened 
by  the  repulse,  and  give  up  the  enter- 
prise as  hopeless.  Let  it  not  be  thought, 
however,  Herogatory  to  the  divine  glory 
thus  to  send  men  advisedly  upon  a  boot- 
less errand  ;  for  the  result  would  tend  far 
more  strikingly  to  illustrate  the  equity 
of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  provi 
dence  in  extorting,  with  tremendous 
judgments,  that  which  had  been  un  justW 
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20  And  I  will  »»stretcli  out  mv 
band,  and  sinite  Egypt  witk  iall 
my  wonders  which  I  will  do  in  the 
midst  thereof:  and  ^  after  that  he 
will  let  you  go.  • 

21  And  1 1  will  give  this  people  fa* 
four  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians ; 

h  ch.  6.  6.  &  7.  5.  <&  9,  15.  >  ch.  7.  3.  &  11.9, 
Deut.  6. 22.  Neh,  9. 10.  Ps.lOS.  27.  &  135. 9. 
Jer,  32.  20.  Acts  7.  36.  See  ch.  7.  to  ch.  13. 
Kch.  12. 31.  1  ch.  11.  3.  &  12.  36.  Ps.  106.46. 
Prov.  16,  7. 

and  impiously  withheld.  As  the  request 
was  in  itself  simple  and  reasonable,  his 
refusal  to  comply  with  it  would  disdose 
his  real  character,  and  show  how  truly 
he  and  his  people  deserved  all  the  wrath 
that  they  were  afterwards  made  to  feel. 
—7  NOf  not  by  a  mighty  hand.  That 
is,  he  will  at  first  resist  and  rebel,  not- 
withstanding all  the  demonstrations  of 
my*  gpreat  power  against  him;  but  at 
length  he  shall  yield,  as  is  declared  in 
the  next  verse.  Or  it  may  be  rendered, 
with  the  Gr.  and  Vulg.  *  Unless  by  a 
strong  hand.' 

20.  And  Twill  stretch  out  mine  handf 
&c.  Heb.  "^rinilDT  veahalahtijand  I  will 
tend  out.  Chal.  '  And  I  will  send  the' 
stroke  of  my  strength.'  The  connective 
particle  1  and  may  as  properly  here  be 
rendered  but  or  therefore  ;  as  if  the  de- 
sign were  to  point  Xo  the  opposition 
which  God  was  to  make  to  PJiaraoh^s 
resistance ;  or  to  indicate  the  reason  of 
his  stretching  forth  his  hand ;  *  There- 
fore  will  I  stretch  forth  my  hand,  be- 
cause Pharaoh  will  not  yield  to  my  de- 
mand without  it.  I  will  see  whose  hand 
is  the  stronger,  his  or  mine.* 

21."/  will  give  this  people  favor  in 
the  sight  of  the  Egyptians.  Here  again 
we  perceive  that  God  has  his  eye  upon 
the  ancient  promise.  Gen.  15.  14,  '  And 
also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve, 
will  I  judge :  and  afterward  shall  they 
«ome  out  with  great  substance.^  He 
allures  his  people  by  an  accumulation 
of  ])romises,  that  they  may  engage  in 
the  work  before  them  with  more  ulac- 


and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that,  * 
when  ve  go,-  ye  shall  not  go  empty : 
22  mSut  every  woman  shall  bor- 
row of  her  neighbour,  and  of  her 
that  sojoumeth  in  her  house,  jewels 
of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  rsd- 
ment :  and  ye  shall  put  them  upon 
your  sons,  and  upon  your  daughters ; 
and  nye  shall  spoil  the  Egyptians. 

n>  Gen.  15. 14.  ch.  11,  2.  &  12.  35,  36.  b  Job 
27.  17.    Prov.  13.  22.    Ezek.  39.  10. 

rity  and  vigor.  He  not  only  assures 
them  of  Uberty,  but  of  riches.  But  this 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  turning 
the  hostile  hearts  of  the  Eg3rptiaiis  to  a 
posture  of  clemency  and  generosity, 
and  this  he  engages  to  do.  The  words, 
however,  *  I  will  give  this  people  favor,* 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating 
that  he  would  conciliate  towards  them 
the  affection  of  their  enemies.  Un- 
doubtedly the  reverse  of  this  was  the 
case,  particularly  at  the  time  when  the 
promised  favor  was  shown  them  j  for 
they  were  then  trembling  for  their  lives 
under  the  repeated  inflictions  of  the 
plagues;  but  the. meaning  is,  that  God 
would  so  overrule  their  dispositions  to- 
wards his  people  that  they  should  be- 
stow upon  them  marked  expressions  of 
favor  J  they  should  be  induced  to  treat 
them  as  if  they  loved  themj  though  in 
reality  they  hated  them  as  the  procur 
ing  cause  of  all  their  trotibles.  Such  an 
absolute  control  over  the  fiercest  spirits 
of  the  enemies  of  his  church  shows  that 
when  God  allows  them  to  rage  it  is  for 
the  wisest  purposes  of  discipline  to  his 
people.  As  he  could  soften  them  in  a 
moment,  if  he  does  not  do  so,  it  is 
because  he  sees  it  better  that  license 
should  be  afibrded  them  for  a  season. 

22.  Every  woman  shall  borrow  of  her 
neighbor,  &c.  Heb.  n^J*©  shaalah, 
shall  ask.  For  a  somewhat  extended 
view  of  the  moral  character  of  this 
transaction  see  Note  on  Ex.  12.35.  We 
shall  there  see  that  when  God  con^ 
manded  the  Israelites  to  possess  Uiei^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ND  Moses  answered  and  said, 
But,  behold,  they  will  not  be- 


selves  of  the  jewels  and  raiment  of 
their  enemies,  and  to  *  spoiP  them,  they 
did  not  take  them  by  rapine  and  stealth, 
iMit  aa  spoils  volmitarily  given  up  to 
them  by  the  Egyptians ;  in  a  word,  that 
there  is  no  ground  in  the  import  of  the 
original  for  accusing  the  Israelites  of 
fraud  or  injustice.  Without  anticipat- 
,(ng  the  fuller  canvassing  the  subject 
which  wc  there  propose,  we  may  here 
femark,  that  the  term  *  borrow*  has 
been  somewhat  unhappily  adopted  in 
oar  translation,  as  it  implies  a  promise 
of  return.  But  this  is  not  the  sense  of 
the  original  ^VfXD  shoal.  This  signifies 
k>  askf  demand,  petitionj  request,  and 
IS  the  very  word  employed  Ps.  2.  8, 

*  Ask  (Jfi^TD  sheaJ)  of  me  the  htfiithen 
for  thine  inheritance,'  &c. ;  although  m 
two  passages,  Ex.  22.  14,  and  2  Kings, 

6.  5,  it  cannot  perhaps  be  doubted  that 
its  import  is  that  of  borrounng.  But  for 
borrow  in  the  more  strict  and  genuine 
sense  of  the  word,  the  Heb.  has  entirely 
another  term  m?  lavah,  which  occurs 
among  other  places,  Deut.  28. 12, '  Thou 
shalt  lend  unto  many  nations,  and  thou 
shalt  not  borrow  (!n*^l5n  hilvitha).^ 
Neh,  6. 4,  '  There  were  also  that  said, 
Wc  have  borrowed  (13*^l5  lavinu) 
money  for  the  king's  tribute.'  Pro  v.  22. 

7,  *  The  borrower  ({ni?a  malveh)  is 
servant  to  the  lender.'    Is.  24. 2,  *  And 

t  shall  be,  as  with  the  lender,  so  with 

the  borrower  iTTl^f^  nuUveli)? IT  Of 

her  thai  sojourneth  in  her  house,  Heb. 
hD'^3  tl^3?a  miggarath  bethah.  Gr. 
ffWKfivov  avTri^^herfellow-dweller.  Chal. 

*  From  her  who  is  a  near  neighbor  to 
her  house.'  But  this  is  not  an  exact 
rendering  of  th6  Heb.  nor  does  it  differ 
sufficiently  from  the  preceding  term. 
The  original  properly  signifies  an  in- 
iweller,  as  in  Job,  19. 15,  *  They  that 
dwell  in  mine  house  (*itl'^3  *i^a  gar'c 
^hi)f  and  my  maids  count  me  for  a 


lieve  me,  nor  hearken  unto  my 
voice:  for  they  will  say,  The  Lor-i 
hath  not  appeared  unto  thee. 

stranger.'  The  implication  would  seem 
to  be,  that  the  Egyptians  in  some  cases 
occupied  tenements  which  belonged  to 
the  Israelites,  or  at  any  rate  that  they 
live4  very  closely  intermingled  toge- 
ther, a  circumstance  which  gave  them  a 
better  opportunity  to  despoil  their  op- 
pressors of  their  efiects. V  Jeu^lt 

of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold?  Heb.  ^'2 
kel'e.  The  present  rendering  no  doubt 
restricts  too  much  the  meaning  of  the 
original,  which  properly  includes  ves* 
sets,  implements,  utensils,  of  any  kind 
made  of  gold  or  silver.  The  term  is 
here  equivalent  to  valuable  effects 
These  they  were  to  *put  upon  their 
sons  and  upon  their  daughters,'  by 
which  would  naturally  be  understood 
from  our  translation,  that  they  were  to 
put  them  upon  their  children  as  orna^ 
ments.  But  would  the  sons  wear  female 
ornaments?  A  much  more  probable 
supposition  is,  that  they  were  to  lay 
them  upon  the  young  people  as  a  bur- 
den  to  be  carried.  If  the  original  term 
meant  nothing  but  jewels,  the  former 
interpretation  would  no  doubt  be  en- 
tirely plausible.  But  we  have  seen  that 
it  includes  every  kind  of  gold  and  silver 
articles.  They  were  therefore  put  upon 
their  sons  and  daughters,  not  to  be 
ux)rn,  but  to  be  carried. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
1.  Moses  answered  and  said,  But  be* 
hold,  they  will  not  believe  me,  Heb. 
yn  ve-hen,  and  behold.  The  Gr.  we 
incline  to  believe  has  the  most  correct 
rendering  tav,  if,  making  it  a  hypotheti 
cal  instead  of  an  absolute  affirmation  Oa 
Moses.  Thus  too  the  Arab,  *  Perhaps 
they  will  not  believe  me.'  The  origma] 
term  is  expressly  so  rendered,  Jjer.  3. 1, 
*  They  say  if  [yi  hen)  a  man  put 
away  his  wife,  and  she  go  from  him, 
&c.    It  cannot  indeed  be  questioned 
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2  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
What  is  that  in  thy  hand  ?  And  he 
said,  ^  A  rod. 

•  ver.  17.  20, 

that  Moses  was  reluctant  to  be  employ- 
ed on  the  embassy  to  Pharaoh  and  in- 
tended in  these  words  to  urge  an  ob- 
lection,  but  the  phraseology  appears  to 
present  it  in  a  conditional  form.  (Other- 
wise, it  may  be  asked,  on  what  au- 
thority did  he  make  the  assertion? 
How  did  he  know  that  the  elders  would 
not  believe  him,  when  Ck)d  had  ex- 
pressly assured  him,  ch.3. 18,  that  they 
would^  Would  he  adventure  upon  such 
a  pointed  contradiction  of  the  words  of 
Jehovah  ? 

2.  What  is  that  in  thine  hand  1  The 
drift  of  this  question  is  simply  to  wake 
up  and  direct  Moses'  attention  to  the 
miracle  tibout  to  be  wrought.  It  is  as 
if  he  had  said,  *  Take  particular  notice, 
and  see  that  there  is  no  illusion  in  the 
matter.  Be  sure  that  what  you  see  is 
really  what  you  take  it  to  be.'  When 
God  questions  his  creatures  it  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  learningj  but  of  teaching. 
——IT  And  he  saidy  a  rod.  Heb.  ni3>3 
matt  eh  f  a  rod,  or  staff,  as  it  is  rendered 
Gen.  38.  18 ;  i.  e.  such  a  rod  or  crook 
as  is  used  by  shepherds  in  tending  their 
flocks.  Thus  Mic.  7.  14,  <  Feed  thy 
people  with  thy  rod  the  flock  of  thine 
heritage.*  In  v.  20,  it  is  called  the 
'  rod  of  God*  from  the  miraculous  efiects 
which  it  was  instrumental  m  working. 
Comp.  V.  20. 

3.  And  it  became  a  serpent,  Heb. 
turiwi  '^n'^  yfhi  hnahashj  it  became  to 
a  serpent.  It  Avill  probably  answer  all 
the  deinnnds  of  the  text  to  consider  this 
as  simply  a  miraculous  sign  intended 
to  authenticate  the  mission  of  Moses. 
Wo  are  not  roquired  to  seek  or  assign  a 
reason  why  this  ])articular  sig^  was 
edopied  rather  than  any  other,  yet  we 
may  without  extravagance  suppose  that 
there  ttas  some  intrinsic  adaptedness 
in  the  sign  selected  to  the  purpose  of 


3  And  he  said,  Cast  it  on  th€ 
ground.    And  he  cast  it  on  th€ 
ground,  and  it  became  a  serpent 
and  Moses  fled  from  before  it. 

its  exhibition.  In  what  this  consisted 
it  may  not  be  easy  confidently  to  aflBirm. 
Calvin  suggests  with  great  plausibility, 
that  the  drift  of  it  was  to  intimate  the 
formidableness  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh, 
notwithstanding  his  comparatively  ab- 
ject and  despised  condition.  The  staff 
was  the  ensign  of  the  shepherd's  call- 
ing, and  what  to  human  view  more  con- 
temptible than  a  rustic  keeper  of  sheep 
comii^  forth  from  the  desert,  where  be 
had  been  accustomed  to  encounter  only 
wild  beasts  of  prey,  and  oppose  his 
simple  crook  to  the  sceptre  of  a  power- 
ful king?  Would  not  this  be  a  very 
significant  mode  of  teaching  that  how. 
ever  destitute  of  human  means  of  in- 
timidation, the  shepherd  of  Midian 
should  notwithstanding  be  rendered 
dreadful  to  a  throned  oppressor,  when 
the. rude  staff  that  he  carried  in  his 
hand  should  be  a  more  destructive  in- 
strument than  a  thousand  swords?  His 
own  affrightment  on  the  occasion  would 
tend  to  give  him  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
hidden  power  of  that  terror  which  Om- 
nipotence could  strike  into  the  inmost 
spirit  of  his  adversary,  and  he  could  not 
but  infer  that  there  was  no  need  of 
numerous  forces  or  great  preparations 
when  he  carried  in  his  hand  an  imple- 
ment the  bare  sight  of  which  was  able 
to  smite  the  monarch  with  consterna- 
tion. It  may  be  proper,  however,  to 
observe  that  the  Jewish  commentators 
are  disposed  to  consider  the  serpent 
as  representing  Pharaoh  rather  than 
Moses.  As  the  original  TZ;n3  nahash^ 
as  remarked  on  Gen.  3.  1,  is  occasion- 
ally interchanged  with  y^^t\  tannin, 
dragon,  the  very  word  in  fact  which  oc- 
curs Ex.  7.  10,  *  And  Aaron  cast  down 
his  rod  before  Pharaoh  and  before  his 
servants,  and  it  became  a  serpent  (y^^V 
tannin)  f*   and   as   Pharaoh,   kinn  of 
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4  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Put  iorth  thy  hand,  and  take  it  by 
the  tail.  And  he*  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  caught  it,  and  it  became 
a  rod  in  his  hand : 

5  That  they  may  i>  believe  that 
•-  the  Lord  God  of  tneir  fathers,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 


b  ch.  19. 9.    «  ch.  3.  15. 


Egypt,  is  termed,  Ezek.  29.  3,  *  The 
great  dragon  (D'^DD  tannim)  that  lieth 
in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,'  they  suggest 
hat  the  rod  converted  into  this  reptile- 
nonster,  (perhaps  the    crocodUe,   as 
ightfoot  believes),  was  designed  to 
represent  Pharaoh  in  all  the  terrors  of 
His  cruelty  and  oppression;  while  on 
tnt.  other  hand  his  being  seized  by  the 
hand  of  Moses,  and  converted  into  an 
innocuous  rod,  indicated  the  ease  with 
which,  under  the  mighty  working  of 
God,  he  should  be  subdued,  despoiled 
of  his  power  to  harm,  and  even  brought 
to  confess  himself  to  be  at  the  jnercy 
of  Moses,  as  a  rod  is  wielded  by  the 
hand  of  its  possessor.    Thus,  £hezcr, 
kk  Jewish  commentator :  '  As  the  ser- 
pent  biteth  and   killeth  the  sons  of 
Adam,  so  Pharaoh  and  his  people  did 
bite  and  kill  the  Israelites ;  but  he  was 
turned  and  made  like  a  dry  stick.' 

5.  Thai  they  may  helievty  &c.  The 
sentence  is  apparently  imperfect,  re- 
quiring some  such  preliminary  clause, 
as  '  Do  this,  that  they  may  believe,  &c.' 
For  a  similar  omission,  and  the  manner 
.  1  which  it  is  to  be  supplied,  compare 
M  \rk,  14. 49, '  I  was  daily  with  you  in  the 
temple  teaching,  and  ye  took  me  not : 
but  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled,'  with 
Matt.  26.  66,  56,  *  I  sat  daily  with  you 
teaching  m  the  temple,  and  ye  laid  no 
hold  on  me.  But  all  thii  was  done^  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  might 
be  fulfilled.'  The  miracle  was  not  only 
exhibited  on  this  occasion  to  Moses, 
but  the  power  conferred  upon  him  of 
working  it  himself,  both  for  the  purpose 
•f  acquu  ing  credenct  among  the  Israel- 


and  the  GoA  of  Jaco:  hath  api 
peared  unto  thee. 
6  IF  And  the  Lord  said  further- 
more unto  him.  Put  now  thine  hand 
into  thy  bosom.  And  he  put  hi» 
hand  into  his  bosom:  and  when 
he  took  it  out,  behold,  his  hand 
was  leprous  ^  as  snow. 

d  Numb.  12.  10.    2  Kings  5. 27. 

ites,  and  of  overawing  the  obstinacy  of 
Pharaoh.  The  incident  goes  evidently 
on  the  ground  that  miracles  are  a  cer- 
tain and  satisfactory  proof  uf  the  divin- 
ity of  the  mission  and  doctrine  of  a 
prophet.  They  constitute  the  proper 
credentials  of  one  sent  of  God.  They 
are  a  divine  testimony  both  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  messenger  and  to  the 
truth  of  the  message.  The  principle 
on  which' miracles  are  wrought  is  clear 
ly  and  distinctly  recognised  in  the  words 
of  the  woman  of  Sarepta  to  the  prophet 
who  had  raised  her  son  to  hfe,  1  Kings, 
17. 24, '  Now  by  this  I  know  thou  art  a 
man  of  God,  and  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  by  thy  mouth  is  truth.'  This  is 
the  language  of  nature  and  of  common 
sense. 

6.  Put  now  thine  hand  into  thyhoeom^ 
&c.    That  is,  into  the  open  part  of  the 
tunic,  a  long  outer  robe,  above  the  gir- 
dle.   The  drift  of  this  second  sign  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  first,  for  with 
these  miraculous  voices  ^  God  speaketb 
once,  yea  twice,'  though  it  is  too  often 
the  case  that '  man  regardeth  it  not.'  As 
far  as  the  intrinsic  significancy  of  the 
sign  is  concerned,  it  was  evidently  cal- 
culaied  to  teach  that  whatever  is  now 
vigorous,  vital,  and  flourishing  may  at 
once  be  withered  at  the  nod  of  Omni- 
potence ;  and  again  with  equal  facility 
restored  to  its  pristine  condition.    The 
effect  of  a  leprosy  was  to  banish  the 
subject  of  it  from  the  abodes  of  men  to 
solitary  seclusion.    As  far  a&  the  mira- 
cle had  relation  to  the  person  of  Moses, 
an  emblematic  leprosy  was  upon  him 
when  he  went  out  as  a  shunned  and 
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7  And  he  said,  Pat  thine  hand 
mto  thy  bosom  again.  And  he  pat 
his  hand  into  his  bosom  again,  and 
plucked  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and 
behold,  «it  was  turned  again  as  his 
other  flesh. 

e  Deut,  32.  39  Numb,  12. 13, 14.  2  Kings 
5.  14.    Matt.  8.  3. 

• 

hated  fugitive  from  the  palace  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  led  his  flock  over  the  rough, 
simdy,  tmd  arid  places  of  the  Midian 
desert,  and  among  sapless  thorns  and 
thickets.  After  passing  forty  years  in 
this  desolate  state,  cast  out  as  a  witlw 
ered  branch,  without  name,  without  re- 
pute, without  power,  he  suddenly  re- 
covers all  he  had  lost,'  and  comes  forth 
as  a  messenger  of  God,  clothed  in  all 
the  honors  of  a  divine  commission. 
With  a  slight  modification,  the  same 
sign  may  be  considered  as  shadowing 
forth  the  contrast  between  the  condition 
of  the  Israelites,  wasted  and  worn  out 
in  their  bondage,  and  the  state  of  pros- 
perity and  glory  to  which  they  were 
about  to  be  raised  as  the  elect  people 
of  Heaven.  This  view  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  pertinency  of  the  sign,  without 
requiring  us  to  fix  upon  any  more  re- 
condite import.  It  was  plainly  adapted 
to  teach  the  general  salutary  lesson, 
that  every  thing  human  stands  or  falls, 
flourishes  or  fades,  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  Gk>d ;  that  it  is  his 
prerogative  to  wenken  and  abase  the 
stout,  the  hardy,  the  lofly,  and  his  to 
restore  the  decayed  and  fallen  to  life, 
activity,  and  vigor.  — IT  Leprous  as 
snow.  As  snow  is  not  leprous,  refi^r- 
ence  must  be  intended  to  the  color  of 
the  flesh.  Accordingly  the  Chal.  has 
correctly,  *  As  white  as  snow.*  This 
was  the  worst  kind  of  leprosy,  in 
which  the  body  not  only  assumes  the 
hue  of  dead  and  bloodless  flesh,  but  be- 
comes covered  with  white  scales,  at- 
tended with  a  most  tormenting  itch. 

8.  ^  they  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice 
^f  the  first  sign.    That  is,  to  the  im- 


8  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if 
they  will  not  believe  thee,  neither 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  first 
sign,  that  they  will  believe  the 
voice  of  the  latter  sign. 

9  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  il 
they  will  not  believe  also  these  two 
signs,  neither  hearken  unto  thy 

port,  meiming,  drift,  of  the  first  sign. 
See  Note  upon  the  sense  of  the  word 
*  voice,'  Gen.  31.  17.  The  sign  is  said 
to  have  a  *  voice,'  because  it  speaks 
that  to  th^  eye  which  words  do  to  the 
ear.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  is 
addressed  to  the  ear  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  if  exhibited  to  the  eye ;  thus 
Gal.  3.  1,  '  Before  whose  eyes  Jesus 
Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth 
crucified  ammig  you ;'  i.  e.  who  have 
heard  this  fact  declared  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel.  The  Psalmist  proba- 
bly alludes  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
text,  Ps.  105.  27,  <  They  showed  his 
signs^among  them.'  Heb.  *  They  show- 
ed the  toords  of  his  signs.'  They  were 
words  spoken  to  the  eai  of  reason,  if 

not  of  sense. T  They  will  believe  the 

vaice  of  the  latter  sign.  This  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  understood  as  a  positive 
aflkmation,  for  the  next  verse  intimates 
the  possibility  that  they  may  require 
still  farther  evidence.  The  words  ap- 
pear designed  to  express  the  intrinsic 
adaptedness  of  the  signs  to  produce  be- 
lief, or  the  efiect  which  might  be  reason^ 
ably  anticipated  from  their  exhibition. 
The  circumstance  strikingly  shows  th<* 
extent  of  the  divine  indulgence.  The 
perverse  rejection  of  the  first  sign  alone 
would  clearly  show  them  unworthy  of 
being  favored  with  another.  But  God 
multiplies  mercies,  even  when  judg- 
ments are  most  richly  deserved.  He 
gives  sign  upon  sign,  as  well  as  line 
upon  line. 

9.  Take  of  the  water  of  the  river. 
That  is,  of  the  river  Nile.  This,  it  would 
appear,  was  a  miracle  to  be  wrought 
for  the  confirmation  of  Moses'  calling 
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voice,  that  thou  shalttake  of  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  pour  it 
upon  the  dry' land  :  and  f  the  wa- 
ter which  thou  takest  out  of  the 
river  shaU  become  blood  upon  the 
dry  land, 

fch.7.19. 

before  the  Israelites  and  not  before  the 
Egyptians,  for  in  that  mentioned,  ch.  7. 
17,  the  waters  in  the  river  were  to  be 
turned  into  blood,  here  the  water  taken 
out  of  the  river.  The  sign  imported, 
perhaps,  that  the  time  was  now  at  hand 
when  God  would  judge  the  Elgyptians  for 
the  death  of  tho  Hebrew  infants,  whose 
blood  they  had  shed  in  the  waters. 

10.  O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent. 
Heb.  ti"^^*!  ID^K  ish  debarim,  a  man  of. 
words.  Thus,  Job,  11.  2,  <  A  man  of 
lips,'  i.  e.  a  talkative  man ;  £ng.  *  a 
man  full  of  talk.'  Job,  22.  8,  <  Man  of 
wem;*  i.  e.  mighty  man.  Ps.  140.  11, 
*  man  of  tongue  ;*  i.  e.  prattler,  or,  per- 
haps,  slanderer.  The  Gr.  has  ovk  iKavnq 
eif/tf  I  am  not  aufficierU.  We  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  backwardness  .of  Mo- 
ses, although  we  are  forced  to  admire 
;he  fidelity  of  the  historian  in  thus* 
frankly  recording  his  own  incredulity 
and  perverseness.  Though  it  is  doubt* 
less  true,  that  nothing  becomes  a  man 
so  mucli  as  humility,  yet  diffidence  may 
degenerate  into  distrust,  uid  carry  us 
into  a  criminal  disobedience  of  the  posi- 
tive conmiands  of  God.  He  who  calls 
us  into  the  field  of  action  can  give  us 
both  wisdom  and  strength  to  perform 
the  work  which  he  has  laid  upon  us. 
When  Moses  expressed  his  inherent  in«v 
ability  to  execute  the  mighty  charge,  he 
did  well ;  but  when  he  resisted  the  ap- 
pointment, after  so  many  promises  and 
dgns,  he  failed  in  his  duty,  and  be- 
trayed a  spirit  of  the  most  culpable  un- 
belief. But  even  this  was  borne  with. 
—  IT  Neither  heretofore,  nor  since 
thou  hast  spoken.  Heb.  *  Since  yester. 
day,  and  since  the  third  day.'  A  usual 
^n  cf  speech  to  intimate  time  past  in 


10  IT  And  Moses  said  unto  the 
Lord,  O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  elo- 
quent, neither  heretofore,  nor  since 
thou  hast  spoken  unto  thy  servant : 
but  slam  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a 
slow  tongue. 

.  »  ch.  6»  12.    Jar.  1.  6. 

general.  See  Note  on  Gen.  31. 2.  Some 
have  supposed  that  Moses  labored  un^ 
der  a  natural  defect  of  utterance,  and 
that  he  declined  the  commanded  ser- 
vice from  an  apprehension  that  the  e£. 
feet  of  his  message  might  be  defeated 
in  the  delivery  of  it.  He  is  supposed 
therefore  to  intimate  in  the  present  pas- 
sage, that  as  the  infirmity  of  which  ho 
speaks  had  been  of  long  standing,  and 
as  he  perceived  no  alteration  in  himself 
for  the  better  in  this  respect  during  the 
present  interview,  he  knew  not  any 
reason  to  think  that  the  difiiculty  was 
likely  to  be  obviated ;  for  if  at  this 
time,  while  God  was  speaking  to  him, 
who  had  power  at  once  to  remove  all 
impediment  of  speech,  his  defective 
articulation  continued,  much  more  was 
it  likely  to  continue  afterward.  But 
whether  his  objection  was  founded  upon 
this,  or  upon  the  want  of  that  ready  and 
copious  command  of  language  which 
constitutes  the  powerful  orator,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  ascertaining.  He  was 
soon  however  taught  that  he  who  made 
the  mouth  could  make  it  eloquent.—— 
7  Slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue* 
Heb.  "^I^oi  inSI  nt3 135  kehad  peh  u 
kebad  lashon,  heavy  ofmauth  and  heavy 
of  tongue.  Gr.  *  Of  a  small  voice  and 
of  a  slow  tongue.'  Chal.  *  Of  a  heavy 
speech  and  of  a  deep  tongue.'  As  the 
words  are  rendered  in  our  translation, 
it  would  be  difiicult,  perhaps,  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  'slow  of  speech,' 
and  '  of  a  slow  tongue ;'  but  from  the 
the  force  of  the  original  we  gather,  that 
the  former  is  more  appropriate  to  an 
imperfect  elocution,  occi  sioned  by  some 
defect  m  the  action  of. the  orgtins  of 
speech ;  the  latter,  to  a  want  of  iptness 
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11  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  him, 
D  Who  hath  made  man's  mouth  ?  or 
who  maketh  the  dumh,  or  deaf,  or 
the  seeing,  or  the  Wind  ?  have  not 
1  the  Lord  ? 

12  Now  therefore  go,  and  I  will  be 
» with  thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee 
what  thou  shalt  say. 

h  Ps.  94.  9.  i  Isai.  50.  4.  Jer.  1. 9.  Matt. 
10.19.  Mark  1^.11.  Luke  12.  11,  12  &  21. 
14, 15. 

or  felicity  in  adapting  one's  expressions 
to  the  ideas  which  he  wishes  to  con- 
vey. The  latter  phrase  occurs,  Exek. 
3.  5,  6,  where  it  is  rendered,  *  hard  Ian. 
guage,'  i.  e.  obscure,  requiring  inter- 
pretation, as  it  is  immediately  added, 
*  whose  words  thou  canst  not  under- 
stand.' There  is  perhaps  an  intimation 
that  in  the  long  lapse  of  forty  years  he 
had  almost  lost  the  true  pronunciation 
of  the  Egyptian  language. 

11.  Who  hath  made  man*8  mouth. 
Heb.  dlfc^p  nC  dID  "^^a  mi  sam  peh  Z«- 
adamf  who  put  the  mxiuth  to  many  or,  to 
Adam  ?  Targ.  Jon.  *  Who  is  he  who 
placed  the  utterance  of  speech  in  the 
mouth  of  Adam  the  first  man  ?'  Arab. 
*Who  created  pronunciation  to  man?' 
By  this  appeal  to  Moses  respecting' the 
origin  of  the  human  faculties,  God  would 
have  him  to  infer,  that  he  who  bestowed 
them  upon  the  first  man  could,  with  in^ 
finite  ease,  endow  him  with  those  which 
were  lacking  and  remedy  those  which 
were  imperfect. 

13.  0  my  Lordf  send  I  pray  thee^  &c. 
Chal.  and  Targ.  Jerus.  'Send  now  by 
the  hand  of  him  who  is  worthy  to  be 
sent.'  Gr.  *  Choose  another  able  man 
whom  thou  wilt  send.'  By  the  Heb. 
idiom  the  term  f  hand'  is  used  to  denote 
any  kind  of  mstrumentality  or  minis- 
*ry  :  thus  Ex.  9.  35,  <  As  the  Lord  had 
spoken  by  Moses.'  Heb.  *  By  the  hand 
oi  Moses.'  2  Kings,  17.  13,  '  Yet  the 
Lord  testified  against  Israel  by  all  the 
prophets.'  Heb.  <  By  the  hand  of  all 
prophets.'     It.  64.  7,  'And  has  con« 


13  And  he  said,  0  my  Lord,  ^  send, 
I  pray  thee,  by  the  hand  of  him 
whom  thou  wilt  send; 

14  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  wa^ 
kindled  against  Moses,  and  he  said. 
Is  not  Aaron  the  Levite  thy  brother  \ 
I  know  that  he  can  speak  well.  And 
also,  behold,  ihe  cometh  forth  to 
meet  thee:  and  when  he  seeth 
thee,  he  will  be  glad  in  his  heart 

k  Jonah  I.  3.    >  ver.  27.     1  Sam.  10.  2,  3,  5. 

sumed  us  because  of  our  iniquities.' 
Heb.  *  By  the  hand  of  our  iniquities.' — 
The  reluctance  of  Moses  to  engage  in 
the  work  is  not  yet  overcome.  And 
who  can  wonder  that  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  him?  Had 
an  earthly  monarch  been  thus  rudely 
treated  by  one  of  his  subjects,  whom  he 
chose  to  honor  by  sending  him  as  his 
representative  to  a  foreign  court,  would 
he  not  have  been  justified  in  spuming 
the  man  from  his  presence,  and  confer- 
ring the  high  distinction  upon  some  one 
else  ?  So,  had  God  taken  Moses  at  his 
word,  and  entirely  discarded  him  from 
the  honorable  service  to  which  he  wat 
thus  called,  he  would  only  have  treated 
him  as  he  deserved.  But  the  divliie  fee 
bearance  was  not  yet  exhausted. 

14.  Is  not  Aaron  the  Levite  thy  brother 
The  literal  rendering  of  this  clause  is 
*  Is  not  Aaron  thy  brother  the  Levite  ?' 
which  we  caimot  but  understand  as  im- 
plying, that  in  consequence  of  Moses* 
unbelieving  waywardness  on  this  occa 
sion,  the  distinguishing  honor  of  the 
priesthood,  and  of  being  the  ofiicial 
jiead  of  the  house  of  Levi,  the  person  in 
whom  the  dignity  of  that  name  should 
be  especially  centred,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him,  should  now  be  conferred  upon  hit 
brother  Aaron,  and  perpettfated  in  hit 
family.  In  this  fact  the  expression  f*i 
the  Lord's  anger  consisted.  Otherwise 
how  was  Aaron  any  more  *  the  Levit* 
than  Moses  ?  We  find  accordingly  the 
forfeited  privilege  of  Mosei  thus  st 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


f.l 


15  And  mthou  shalt  speak  unto 
him,  and  aput  words  in  his  mouth: 

n>  ch.  7. 1, 2.  n  Numb.  22.  38.  &  23. 5, 12, 16, 
Deut.  18.  18.    Isai.  51. 16.    Jer.  1.  9. 

cured  to  Aaron,  1  Chron.  23. 13,  *  And 
Aaron  was  separated  that  he  should 
sanctify  the  most  holy  things,  he  and 
his  sons  for  ever,  to  bum  incense  before 
the  Lord,  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to 
bless  his  name  for  ever.'  This,  we  sup- 
pose would  have  been  the  honor  of  Mo- 
ses, had  he  yielded  a  ready  obedience  to 
the  divine  mandate.  The  event  teaches 
us  that  those  who  decline  the  labor  and 
hazard  connected  with  the  call  of  Crod 
to  a  special  service,  may  thereby  forfeit 
and  forego  a  blessing  of  which  they 

little  dream. V  I  know  that  he  can 

tpeak  well.  Heb.  ^m^i  ^T  "^5  ki 
dabbir  yeddbbery  thai  speaking  he  will 

speak. IT  Behold,  he  cometh  forth  to 

meet  thee.  This  was  plainly  the  annun- 
ciation of  a  future  event.  As  Moses 
bad  not  hitherto  thought  of  leaving 
Midian,  nor  had  yet  started  upon  his 
journey  thence,  if  Aaron  was  now  on 
%i8  way  to  meet  his  brother,  it  must 
lave  been  in  ca:«?qiiPii:c  of  a  divine 
suggestion,  for  from  J3  ether  source 
could  he  have  had  any  ii;.^mation  that 
be  should  meet  him.  Yet  no  one  can 
question  that  God,  from  his  foresight  of 
Moses'  departure  from  Midian,  might 
have  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Aaron  to 
go  forth  anticipating  an  interview  with 
one  who  was  dear  to  him  by  nature,  and 
whom,  after  an  absence  of  forty  years 
he  would  be  very  desirous  to  see.  The 
hearts  of  the  different  agents  are  often 
moved  to  the  same  work  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Most  High  was  simultaneously 
drawing  Aaron  with  one  hand  from 
Egypt,  and  Moses  with  the  other  from 
Midian.  The  vision  ought  imdoubtedly 
it  once  to  have  impelled  Moses  for- 
ward to  a  compliance  with  the  divine 
mjunction  ;  but  as  Omniscience  saw 
the  result  from  the  beginning,  he  pro- 
Vol.  I  6 


and  I  wiU  be  witli  thy  mouth,  and 
with  his  mouth,  and  owill  teach 
you  what  ye  shall  do. 


o  Deut.  5.  31. 


vided  a  new  stimulus  to  his  apathy  in 
the  promise  of  meeting  his  brother  id 
the  desert,  whom  he  determined  by  a 
secret  impulse  to  lead  forth  for  that 
purpose.  In  a  manner  somewhat  anal 
ogous  Ananias  was  directed  in  a  vision 
to  go  and  meet  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Acts, 
9. 17,  in  order  to  be  an  instrument  of 
opening  his  eyes  and  confirming  his 
faith.  This  favor  the  perverse  impor- 
tunity of  Moses  extorted  from  God,  but 
he,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  goodness, 
determined  to  elicit  from  the  (jlt  of 
his  servant  new  matter  of  grace ;  as  it 
is  his  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness. 
In  saying  that  he  knew  that  Aaron 
would  be  *  glad  in  his  heart'  upon  meet- 
ing his  brother,  he  designs  perhaps  to 
administer  a  covert  repro«f  to  the  tardi- 
ness of  Moses ;  q.  d. '  Aaron  is  commg 
forth  with  alacrity,  and  shall  hail  thee 
with  joy  and  exhilaration  of  spirits, 
whilst  thou,  restrained  by  sinful  dis* 
trust  and  weighed  down  with  sadness, 
canst  scarcely  drag  thyself  forward  to 
a  meeting.' 

15.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him, 
&c.  The  Lord  in  these  words  declares 
that  he  will  not  admit  his  plea  of,  *  I 
pray  thee  have  me  excused,'  and  yet  so 
does  it  as  to  consult  his  servant's  honor 
against  his  will.  When  he  might  justly 
have  substituted  another  in  his  room, 
he  still  condescends  to  employ  him, 
and  though  he  divides  the  ofiice,  and 
joins  Aaron  in  commission  with  him, 
he  endows  his  reluctant  emissary  with 
the  highest  dignity.  While  Aaron  was 
to  supply  by  his  native  ready  utterancej 
the  deficiency  of  Moses  in  this  respect, 
the  latter  was  to  convey  to  his  brother, 
as  from  God  hirMelf,  the  instructions 
and  directions  which  should  from  time 
to  time  be  given  him.— IT  I  wUl  hi 
with  thy  mouthy  and  with  his  mouth 


« 
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16  nd  he  shall  he  thy  spokesman 
joito  .he  people :  and  he  shall  he, 
ex^en  ae  shall  be  to  thee  instead  of 
aru  ith,  and  p  thou  shalt  he  to  him 
insc^  Ad  of  God. 

17  And  thou  shalt  take  q  this  rod 
in  tl^y  hand,  wherewith  thou  shalt 
do  s]^s. 

I'ch.  7.  1.&18. 19.    qver.  2. 


Chal.  <My  Word  shall  be  with  thy 
mouth  and  with  his  mouth.'  Gr.  *  I 
will  open  thy  mouth  and  his  mouth.' 
Even  Aaron  himself,  however  eloquent, 
could  not  speak  to  the  purpose  unless 
God  was  with  his  mouth.  The  pos- 
session of  the  best  gifts  does  not  super- 
iede  the  necessity  of  divine  assistance. 

16.  He  shall  be  to  thee  instead  of  a 
VMuthy  and  thou  sluUt  be  to  him  instead 
of  God,  Chal.  <  He  shall  speak  for  thee 
with  the  people,  ,and  shall  be  thine  in- 
terpre  -if ,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  a  prince 
(n"l  rob)  unto  him.'  Jerus.  Targ.  <  Thou 
shall  be  to  him  a  master  inquiring  doc- 
trine from  before  the  Lord.'  Gr.  and 
Vulg.  Thou  shalt  be  to  him  in  things 
pertaining  to  God  j'  the  very  phrase 
which  Paul  employs,  Heb.  5.  1,  TFor 
every  high  priest  taken  from  among 
men,  is  ordained  for  men  in  things  per- 
taining  to  GodJ  How  strikingly  does 
tliis  illustrate  the  Apostle's  declaration 
tbat  <  the  gifts  and  callings  of  God  are 
without  repentance.'  We  see  a  per- 
fevering  beneficence  towards  Moses, 
that  fills  us  with  amazement.  When 
we  should  rather  expect  that  the  fire 
wliich  had  spared  the  bush  would  con- 
sume the  recusant,  we  behold  a  con- 
tinued triumph  of  mercy  over  judgment. 

17.  Thou  Shalt  take  this  rod  in  thine 
tiand,  Gr.  *  This  rod  which  was  turned 
mto  a  serpent,  shalt  thou  take,*  &c. 
The  end  of  his  mission  was  to  be  ac- 
complished rather  by  acting  than  by 
9peaJcingy  and  he  is  commanded  to  take 
with  him  his  shepherd's  rod,  not  only 
as  an  instrument  for  working  >yonders, 
ftnd  an  ensign  of  authority,  but  also  as 


18  IF  And  Moses  went,  and  re- 
turned to  Jethro  his  father-in-law, 
and  said  unto  him.  Let  me  go, 
I  pray  thee,  and  retum  unto  my 
brethren  which  are  in'  Egypt,  and 
see  whether  'they  he  yet  alive. 
And  Jethro  said  to  Moses,  G-o  in 
peace. 


a  memento  of  the  mean  condition  out 
of  which  he  had  been  called,  and  as 
a  means  of  pouring  deeper  contempt 
upon  the  state  and  pomp  of  Pharaoh. 
In  like  manner  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion  the  simple  sling  of  David  was  made 
to  put  to  shame  the  pcmderons  armor  of 
Goliath.  The  more  humble  the  guise  in 
which  we  go  against  the  enemies  of  God, 
the  more  signal  the  glory  of  their  defeat. 
18.  Moses  went  and  returned  to  Jethro, 
Heb.  nn*^  il»  el  Yether,  to  Jether  ;  but 
in  the  close  of  the  verse  *  Jethro,'  as 
usual.  Thus  the  person  who  in  Nehem. 
6. 12,  is  called  *  Geshem,'  is  in  v.  6,  called 
*  Gashmu.'  Moses  was  prompted  by  a 
sense  of  justice  and  decency  to  acquamt 
his  father-in-law  with  his  intention  to 
leave  Midian  and  go  into  Egypt ;  but 
he  saw  fit  to  conceal  from  Jethro  the 
errand  upon  which  God  had  sent  him, 
lest  he  should  endeavor  to  hinder  or 
discourage  him  from  so  difficult  and 
dangerous  an  enterprise.  In  this  con- 
duct the  piety  and  prudence  of  Moses 
are  equally  conspicuous  with  his  mod- 
esty and  humility.  He  determines  to 
guard  against  all  temptations  to  dis- 
obedience, and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
indulge  in  a  vain-glorious  ostentation 
of  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  him. 
This  part  of  Moses'  conduct  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  that  the  privilege  of  bemg  ad- 
mitted to  near  communion  with  God 
will  never  generate  a  contemptuous  dis- 
regard for  those  whom  we  are  bound  in 
the  relations  of  life  to  honor.— —IT  Cr9 
in  peace.  Gr.  *  Go  prospering ;'  an  m» 
vocation  of  general  welfare.  See  Not* 
on  Gen.  29,  6.-37.  4. 
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19  Asd  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses 
*»  Midian,  G-o,  return  into  Egypt : 
for  rail  the  men  are  dead  which 
sought  thy  life. 

r  ch.  2.  15, 33.    Matt.  3.  20. 

19.  And  the  Lord  said.  Aben  Ezra 
says,  and  we  think  with  great  proba- 
bility,  that  this  should  be  rendered  in 
the  pluperfect  tense^  '  The  Lord  had 
said ;  i.  e.  on  some  other  occasion  not 
particularly  specified.  He  observes 
moreover  that  as  a  general  rule  events 
are  not  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers 
in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  occur- 
red.——IT  The  men  are  dead  which 
Bought  thy  life,  Heb.  *^TDB3  ttt^  iD^lDpnJa 
mebakshim  eth  naphahekay  tvhich  (were) 
seeking  thy  soul.  On  the  sense  of  the 
word  *  soul/  see  Note  on  (Jen.  2,  7. 
Chal.  *  Which  sought  to  kill  thee.*  The 
phrase,  ^  to  seek  the  souP  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  good  sense,  as  Ps.  142,  4. 
(Heb.)  *No  man  sought  my  soul;' 
(Eng.)  *  No  man  cared  for  my  soul ;' 
yet  it  usually  signifies  seeking  with 
a  murderous  intent,  thus  explained  1 
Kings,  19, 10.  *  And  they  seek  my  life 
(soul)  to  take  it  away?  This  declara- 
tion would  remove  a  fear  which  it  was 
natural  that  Moses  should  feel,  though 
we  do  not  learn  that  he  expressed  it. 
A  grand  obstacle  would  meet  him  on 
the  very  threshold,  should  the  blood 
formerly  shed  by  him  be  required  at  his 
hand.  Crod  therefore  allays  all  his 
fears  on  this  head  by  assuring  him  that 
no  avengers  of  that  deed  Vere  now  alive 
to  trouble  him.  It  is  probable  that  the 
information  thus  conveyed  to  him  was 
important  to  be  given  to  Jethro  in  order 
\o  obtain  his  consent  to  his  son-in-law's 
departure.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  have  bestowed  his 
daughter  upon  a  wandering  stranger 
without  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  lead.'ng  events  of  his  previous  his- 
tory ;  nor  after  his  being  an  inmate  of 
bis  house  for  forty  years,  would  he  be 


20  And  Moses  took  his  wife,  and 
his  sons,  and  set  them  upon  an  ass, 
and  he  rt.umed  to  the  land  <^ 
Egypt.  And  Moses  took  ■  the  rod 
of  God  in  his  hand. 

•  ch,  17. 9.    Numb.  20.  8,  9. 

■  ' 

willing  to  see  him  and  his  daughter 
rush  into  danger  without  some  prospect 
of  escape.  His  scruples  would  be  of 
course  removed  by  the  assurance  of 
a  heavenly  call,  accompanied  by  the 
promise  of  a  happy  issue. 

20.  Moses  took  his  wife  and  his  sonSf 
&c.  Thus  clearly  intimating  the  pur- 
pose of  a  final  departure  from  Midian, 
and  of  a  permanent  settlement  in  Egypt 
The  sii^W  ass  for  his  family  shows  an 
humble  equipment  for  a  messenger  of 
God,  but  the  Gr.  has  ra  v7ro|uyia,  the 
beasts  of  bur  den  f  and  the  Hebrew  usage 
in  this  particular  as  illustrated  in  the 
Note  on  Gen.  24, 10,  will  show  that  we 
are  not  necessarily  shut  up  to  the  pre- 
cise letter  of  the  narrative.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  *  Pict.  Hist,  of  Palestine,'  page  184. 
*  The  original  narrative  speaks  but  of 
one  ass,  *  set  them  upon  an  ass ;'  but, 
as  it  ^ems  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
there  was  but  one  ass  for  them  all,  it  is 
likely  that,  as  often  happens,  the  sin- 
gular is  here  put  for  the  plural;  and 
that  the  meaning  is,  '  he  set  every  one 
of  them  upon  an  ass.'  We  do  not  re- 
collect any  modem  instance  of  asses 
being  employed  in  a  journey  across<this 
desert,  whereas*  the  present  is  far  from 
being  the  only  ancient  instance.  In  fact, 
there  seem  to  have  been,  in  very  ancient 
times,  greater  facihties  for  travel  across 
this  d^ert  than  at  present.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  so  desolate  as  now;  al- 
though even  now  we  believe  that  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  early  spring  it  might 
be  crossed  on  asses.  Then  there  seem 
also  to  have  been  caravanserais  in  dis- 
tricts where  no  one  now  expects  to  find 
such  a  convenience ;  and  that  the  way 
across  this  and  other  deserts  was  com 
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21  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
When  thou  goest  t6  return  into 
Egypt,  see  that  thou  do  all  those 

wonders  before  Pharaoh  which  I 


t  ch.  3.  20. 


parativsly  safe  appears  from  numerous 
mstances,  such  as  the  journeys  of  the 
patriarchs  to  Egypt,  those  of  Eliezer 
dPd  Jacob  to  Mesopotomia,  and  this  of 
M  )ses  to  Egypt  from  the  eastern  gulf, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children.'  Indeed, 
if.  there  were  no  attendants  with  this 
party,  it  would  seem  that  the  wife  of 
Moses  returned  to  Midian  with  her  two 
tons,  unaccompanied  by  any  man.  We 
Hink  it  very  possible,  however,  that 
there  may  have  been  attendants,  al- 
though the  Scriptural  narrative  has  no 
intimation  to  that  effect.  However, 
the  absence  of  any  acts  of  robbery,  or 
of  the  fear  of  any  such  acts,  from  those 
who  crossed  the  deserts  in  all  the  £arly 
Hebrew  history,  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance when  we  consider  the  acts  of 
constant  violence  upon  travellers  which 
now  take  place,  and  the  strong  apprehen- 
sions with  which  a  journey  across  an}^ 
of  the  Arabian  or  Syrian  deserts  is  now 

regarded.' IT  Returned  to  ths  land 

of  Egypt.  That  is,  took  up  his  jour- 
ney totvards  the  land  of  Egypt.    See 

Note  on  Gen.  22, 3. IT  TooA:  the  rod 

of  God  in  his  hand.  Chal.  *  The  rod 
by  which  miracles  were  to  be  wrought.* 
This  staff  is  called  *  the  rod  of  God,' 
partly  b*^cause  it  was  appropriated  to 
God's  special  service  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  all  his  glorious  works ;  and 
partly  to  show  that  whatever  was  done 
by  it  was  not  effected  by  any  intrinsic 
virtue  in  the  rod  itself  or  in  the  hand 
of  Moses  which  wielded  it,  but  solely 
by  the  power  of  God,  who  was  pleased, 
for  the  greater  confusion  of  his  enemies, 
to  employ  so  mean  an  instrument.  It 
would  seem  that  there  was  a  designed 
though  latent  antithesis  between  the 
ooomess  of  his  equipage  and  the  dig- 
nity conferred  upon  him  by  the  myjric 


have  put  in  thine  hand:  but  «] 
will  harden  his  heart,  that  he  shall 
not  let  the  people  go. 

a  ch.  7. 3,  13.  &  9.  ]2,  35.  dc  10. 1.  &  14.  8 
Deut.  2.  30.  Jof^h.  11. 20.  Isai.  63.  17  Johb 
12.  4U.    Rom.  9. 18. 

rod  which  he  bore  in  his  hand.  The 
outward  eye,  as  he  passed  along,  beheld 
only  an  humble  wajrfarer  clad  in  coarse 
habiliments,  and  slowly  moving  by  the 
side  of  the  beasts,  loaded  with  the  bur- 
den of  his  wife  and  children,  but  in  the 
simple  staff  that  supported  his  steps 
slept  the  hidden  virtue  of  Onmipptence 
itself!  It  had  but  to  be  waved  in  the 
air  and  the  salubrious  Nile  run  a  river 
of  blood,  and  hail  and  pestilence  and 
lightning  and  thunders  waited  upon  its 
movements !  What  sceptre  of  royalty 
ever  invested  its  possessor  with  such  a 
grandeur ! 

21.  And  the  Laid  said  unto  Moses 
&c.  Mosies  has  not  as  yet  given  an 
exact  recital  of  the  various  miracles 
which  he  was  commarded  to  work,  but 
from  the  language  of  his  verse  we  can- 
not doubt  that  all  tl  successive  prodi- 
gies of  power  of  which  we  read  in 
the  sequel  had  been  previously  enjoin^ 
ed,  and  the  process  of  the  whole  affair 
accurately  made  known.  This  was  in 
order  to  prepare  him  for  the  issue,  lest 
upon  a  first  and  second  abortive  attempt 
he  should  despair  of  moving  the  mind 
of  Pharaoh,  and  renounce  his  rod  and 
his  calling  together.  Here  therefore 
God  exhorts  him  to  hold  on  in  per- 
severing constancy  and  not  desist  from 
his  work  till  every  item  of  the  divme 
injunctions  had  been  complied  with 
Let  him  not  suppose  that  his  failure  m 
the  first  instance  to  gain  his  point  would 
be  owing  simply  to  an  evU  accident; 
nor  let  him  deem  that  a  puny  mortal 
could  safely  treat  miraculous  agency  as 
a  mockery.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
to  carry  with  him  the  assurance  that 
whatever  was  the  immediate  result, 
however  adverse  it  might  seem  tr  the 
'ieUvf  ance  of  his  people,  the  hriul  of 
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God  vns  in  it  all,  for  the  stout  heart 
of  the  king  was  to  be  brought  down  by 
repeated  blows,  and  the  whole  train  of 
events  so  ordered  that  he  should  be 
magnificently  triumphed  over.  This 
is  indicated  still  more  plainly  in  what 

follows. IT  Which  I  have  put  in  thine 

liand.  Which  I  have  put  m  thy  power  j 
which  I  have  enabled  and  authorized 

thee  to  perform  before  him. f^  I  will 

harden  his  heart,  Heb.  ID^  tlH  pXHtk 
ehazzck  eth  libbOf  I  will  strengthen  his 
heart.  Thus  the  Most  High  precludes 
the  possibility  of  ascribing  the  result  to 
any  thing  unforeseen  or  fortuitous ;  or 
of  supposing  that  he  could  not,  if  he 
pleased,  have  curbed  the  tyrant's  arro- 
gance and  brought  him  to  submit  in  a 
moment.  Pharaoh  will  not  hold  out  in 
rebellion  because  he  could  not  be  sub- 
dued, but  because  infinite  wisdom  had 
great  ends  to  accomplish  in  suffering 
him  to  prolong  his  obstinacy.  But  as 
the  language  here  employed  is  liable  to 
be  wrested  widely  from  its  legitimate 
meaning,  it  will  be  necessary  to  weigh 
it  with  more  than  ordinary  precision. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Heb. 
text  in  speaking  of  the  *  hardening*  of 
Pharaoh's  heart,  employs  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  narrative  three  distinct 
words  differing  from  each  other  by  a 
marked  diversity  of  import,  but  which 
are  all  indiscriminately  rendered  in  the 
common  version  by  'harden.'  These 
are  ptH  hazakf  to  strengthen,  con- 
Arm;  HSD  kabad,to  make  heavy j  and 
iTCp  kashahf  to  make  hardy  in  the 
sense  of  difficult,  intractable,  rigid  or 
gtiff.  The  whole  number  of  passages 
in  which  Pharaoh's  heart  is  said  to  have 
been  *  hardened'  is  nineteen,  in  thirteen 
of  which  the  term  employed  is  *  hazak ;' 
in  five,  *  kabad  ;'  and  in  one  *  kashahJ 
Tht  |)assage  before  us  belongs  to  the 
former  class ;  *  I  will  harden  (pTHfi^ 
thazztk)  his  heart ;'  i.  e.  I  will  make 
gtrong,  firm,'determined.  The  original 
properly  signifies  to  brace  or  tighten  up, 
m  opposition  to  a  state  of  relaxation, 

6* 


remission,  yielding,    Tom  Is.  35,  3, 
*  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hanas  and  coik 
firm  the  feeble  knees.'  In  its  legitimate 
import  it  is  applied  rather  to  the  vigor- 
ous tension  of  a  man's  courage  or  reso- 
lution than  to  the  obduration  of  the 
moral  sensibilities.  Its  prevailing  sense 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
passages :  Jer.  23. 14,  *  They  strengthen 
also  the  hands  of  evil^Ioers,  that  none 
doth  retum  from  his  wickedness ;'  i.  e. 
they   make    them    more   determined. 
Judg.  9,  24,  *  And  upon  the  men  of 
Shechem  which  aided  him  in  the  kill- 
ing  of  his    brethren.     Heb.    '  which 
strengthened  him ;'  i.  e.  instigated  him. 
Is.  41.  7,  <  So  the  carpenter  encouraged 
the  goldsmith ;'  i.  e.  ui^d  on.   2  Chroa. 
26.  8,  'And  his  name  spread  abroad, 
for  he  strengthened  himself  exceeding- 
ly;' i.  e.  he  acted  with  great  vigor, 
conquering  all  obstacles  by  the  energy 
of  his  character.   When  (Jod  therefore 
is(  represented  as  saying, '  I  will  harden 
(strengthen)  Pharoah's  heart,'  the  Ian 
guage  implies  simply,  that  the  course 
of  events  should  be  so  ordered  that, 
without  any  positive  divine  influence 
exerted  upon  him,  the  haughty  king 
should  take  occasion  to  confirm  himself 
in  his  disregard  of  the  counsels  of  the 
Most  High,  and  instead  of  being  bowed 
and  humbled  by  the  displays  of  Omni- 
potence should  array  himself  in  a  pos- 
ture of  more  determined  resistance  to 
the  mandate  of  Jehovah.    This  God  is 
said  to  have  done  because  he  permitted 
it  to  be  done.    A  similar  instance  is  re- 
lated in  Deut.2. 30,  *  But  Sihon  king-of 
Heshbon  would  not  let  us  p  iss  by  him : 
for  the  Lord   thy  God  he  "dened   his 
spirit,  and  made  his  hea^i  obstinate, 
that  he  might   deliver   b,  n  into  thy 
hand,  as  appeareth  this  d:  /.'    So  also 
Josh.  11. 20,  *  For  it  was  of  the  Lord  to 
harden  their  hearts  that  they  should 
come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he 
might  destroy  them  utterly.'  Yet  in  the 
'present  instance  it  is  expressly  said, 
ch.  ^   34,  that  Pharaoh  hardened  hit 
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22  And  thoa  shalt  say  unto  Pha- 
raoh, Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  x  Israel 
if  my  son,  7  even  my  first-bom. 

23  Aad  I  say  unto  thee,  Let  my 
son  go,  that  he  may  serve  me :  and  ii 

X  H08. 11.  1.  Rom.  9. 4.  2  Cor.  6. 18.  y  Jer. 
31.  9.    James  1.  18. 

oton  heart ;  and  the  exhortation  of  the 
PsaUnist  is,  Ps.  d5. 8,  *  Harden  not  y&ur 
hearts f  as  in  the  provocation^'  as  though 
t  were  a  voluntary  act  in  those  in  whom 
it  takes  place  with  which  God  could 
be  by  no  means  chargeable.  The  ex- 
pression involves  no  difficulty  provided 
the  ordinary  usut  loquendi  be  borne  in 
mind. 

22.  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  first' 
born.  That  is,  beloved  and  favored  be- 
yond other  nations;  dear  to  me  as  a 
first-bom  child.  Thus  Hos.  11.1/  When 
Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him 
and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt.'  *  Is- 
rael' is  here  a  collective  denomination 
for  all  the  natural  seed  of  Jacob,  who 
are  called  God's  *  son'  as  a  title  of  favor, 
and  his  '  first-bom'  as  a  note  of  honor- 
able relationship,  pointing  to  their  pre- 
eminence above  all  other  nations.  For 
as  the  first-bom  in  a  fanuly  was  conse- 
crated to  God  as  his  peculiar  .portion, 
so  were  the  children  of  Israel  adopted 
from  among  the  nations  as  a  peculiar 
treasure  above  all  people,  Ex.  19.  5, 
from  whom  was  appointed  to  descend, 
according  to  the  flesh,  the  Messiah, 
*  the  first-bom  of  every  creature.'  The 
epithet  *  first-bom'  is  at  once  a  term  of 
dignity  and  of  endearment.  Thus  Ps. 
89. 26,  27,  *  He  shall  cry  unto  me,  Thou 
art  my  Father,  my  God,  the  Rock  of 
my  salvation.  Also  I  will  make  him 
my  firstborn  f  higher  than  the  king's  of 
the  earth.'  This  is  a  mutual  recog- 
nition of  the  privileges  of  adoption. 

IT  Let  my  son  go.  He  is  my  son,  not 
yours ;  he  comes  under  allegiance  to 
mother  lord ;  you  are  not  to  claim  or 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  him. 

23.  And  laay  unto  thee.  Let  my  son 


thou  refuse  to  let  hhn  ^  behold,  *  1 
will  slay  thy  son,  even  my  first-bom. 
24  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  bv  the 
way  in  the  inn,  that  the  Lord  ■  met 
him,  and  sought  to  ^  kill  him. 

*  ch.  11. 5.  «&  12.  29.  A  Numb.  22. 22.  b  Gen. 
17. 14. 

go,  &c.  These,  it  would  seem,  were 
the  words  not  of  Moses,  but  of  God 
speaking  through  the  person  of  Moses 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  usual  and  more 
obvious  interpretation;  yet  there  is  a 
remarkable  apparent  change  of  persons 
in  passing  from  the  22d  to  the  23d  verse, 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  of  the 
words  being  spoken  at  the  same  time 
to  Moses  himself  on  the  principle  an- 
nounced. Is.  8. 18,  '  Behold,  I  and  the 
children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  me 
are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in  Israel,' 
it  would  seem  to  aflTord  an  easier  expli- 
cation of  the  remarkable  incident  men 
tioned  m  the  two  next  verses,  which 
comes  m  a  manner  so  abrapt  and  almost 
unaccountable  in  this  connexion.  It 
would  certainly  tend  to  inspire  Moses 
with  a  deeper  impression  of  the  fearful 
consequences  of  Pharaoh's  refusing 
compliance  with  the  divine  mandate^ 
had  he  himself  barely  escaped  the  loss 
of  his  o^Ti  son  by  reason  of  his  neglect 
to  fulfil  an  express-injunction  of  heaven. 
May  it  not  then  be  supposed  that  there 
is  involved  in  the  address  to  Pharaoh 
an  intimation  also  to  Moses  himself  ol 
danger  to  his  first-born,  if  he  neglected 
longer  to  circumcise  liim,  and  put  him 
into  that  condition  in  which  he  could 
acceptably  serve  the  God  of  his  fathers  ? 
By  circumcising  his  son  he  would  put 
him  virtually  into  the  same  relation  to 
God  as  the  nation  of  Israel  would  be  in 
when  *  let  go'  by  Pharaoh  from  their 
bondage,  and  brought  to  worship  and 
serve  him  in  the  wilderness. 

24.  It  came  to  pass  by  the  way  in  ths 
inn.     Heb.  "^li^SiS  bammahnf  in  the 
*lodging-place.    For  the  tme  im]K>rt  of 
this  expression  see  Note  on  Gren.  42. 27 
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It  would  appear  that  they  had  not  yet 
reached  the  place  of  their  final  desti- 
nation, though  they  may  have  entered 
within  the  bounds  of  Egypt.    Comp.  v. 

20. tr  The  Lord  met  him.    That  is, 

met  him  in  the  tokens  of  displeasure. 
Gr.  and  Chal.  *  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
met  him.'  It  is  undoubtedly  clear  from 
«any  passages  of  the  sacred  narrative, 
that  the  term  *  Lord'  (Jehovah)  is  sy- 
lonymous  with  the  *  angel  of  the  Lord,' 
ind  that  *  angel  of  the  Lord'  is  used  to 
ienote  the  supernatural  manifestation 
^  the  Deity  by  means  of  some  tnsible  or 

fensible  symbol. ^IT  Sought  to  kill 

kim.  That  is,  made  a  shaw  of  intend- 
ing to  kill  him;  manifested  alarming 
signs  of  wrath,  probably  by  visiting 
him  with  some  threatening  disease. 
Language  like  this  must  of  course  be 
understood  in  consistency  with  what 
we  know  of  the  divine  attribute's.  He 
in  whose  hands  our  breath  is  has  no 
occasion  to  seek  to  take  away  the  life 
of  any  of  his  creatures.  The  being 
which  he  originated  he  can  at  any  in- 
stant extinguish.  The  phrase  is  doubt- 
less advisedly  chosen  to  indicate  a  de^ 
la^f  a  respite^  on  the  part  of  the  Most 
High,  as  if  he  were  reluctant  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  judgment.  But  who 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  pronoun  *  him' 
in  this  connexion  ?  Was  it  Moses  him- 
self or  his  first-born  son,  who  was  the 
subject  of  the  menacing  judgriient  ?  The 
Arabic  version  of  Saadias  has  *  he  rush- 
ed upon  his  son,'  and  as,  according  to 
the  view* suggested  above,  the  first-bom 
of  Moses  was  the  subject  last  spoken 
of,  we  see  no  objection  to  consider  that 
as  the  true  construction.  At  the  same 
lime,  it  may  be  properly  said  that  Mo- 
ses himself  was  put  in  peril  in  the  per- 
son of  his  son.  See  Note  on  Gen.  9.  25. 
The  probability  we  think  is,  that  there 
was  some  criminal  delay  in  Moses  in 
respect  both  to  this  rite  and  to  the  pro- 
secution of  his  mission,  and  that  it 
pleased  God,  m  accordance  with  his 
etoditiona.   i.iaQciatioQ  above   meo' 


tioned,  v.  23,  to  risit  bis  son  with  some 
alarming  sidoiess  which  threatened  ts 
prove  fatal.  In  the  note  on  Ex.  2. 22 
we  adverted  to  the  very  great  improbs- 
bility  of  Moses  being  the  father  of  a 
very  young  child  at  the  time  when  he 
set  out  for  Egypt,  which  was  forty  years 
after  he  first  entered  Midian.  How 
much  m4)re  improbable  is  it  that  his 
eldest  son  was  now  an  infant  or  a  little 
child?  We  cannot  but  infer  from  the 
narrative,  ch.  2. 15—22,  that  Moses  mar- 
ried  shortly  after  entering  the  family 
of  Jethro,  and  that  the  birth  of  his  first- 
bom  occurred  in  all  probability  within 
the  usual  period  of  such  an  event.  If 
so,  and  if  his  circumcision  had  been  de- 
ferred to  the  present  time,  instead  of 
being  now  an  infant  or  a  child,  he  must 
have  been  a  full  grown  man  of  upwards 
of  thirty  years  of  age.  And  if  this  be 
admitted  we  can  see  an  ample  reason 
for  the  divine  displeasure  manifested 
on  this  occasion.  It  was  not  a  delay  of 
a  few  months,  but  of  many  years,  that 
elicited  such  tokens  of  judgment ;  and 
if  it  be  asked  why  this  expression  of 
anger  was  reserved  to  the  present  time ; 
why  it  vented  itself  rather  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture  than  at  any  otl^r,  we 
can  only  suggest  in  reply  that  it  was 
with  a  view  to  give  it  a  typical  or  *ym- 
bolical  import ;  to  bring  it  into  con- 
nexion with  the  threatening  against 
Pharaoh,  in  order  that  Moses  might 
have  a  more  impressive  sense  of  the 
danger  of  disobeying  the  commands  ol 
Heaven.  There  would  seem,  at  any 
rate,  to  be  some  link  of  connexion  be- 
tween this  incident  and  the  previous  ad- 
dress to  Moses,  V.  22, '23,  and  if  any 
other  can  be  suggested  more  probable, 
we  have  no  interest  in  adhering  to  ouf 
proposed  interpretation,  although  it  i§ 
one  that  does  not,  that  we  perceive,  offer 
any  violence  to  the  text.  The  reader 
who  refers  to  RosenmuUer's  Comment- 
ary will  see  that  it  has  long  been  doubt- 
ed to  whom  to  refer  th^  pronouns  rel» 
tive. 
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25  Then  Zipporah  took  «  a  sharp 
Btone,  and  cut  oif  the  foreskin  of  her 


c  Josh.  5.  2,  3. 


26.  Then  Zipporah  took  a  sharp  stone, 
&c.    That  is,  a  knife  made  of  a  stone 
sharpened.  That  such  instruments  were 
in  use  at  this  early  period,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Josh.  6. 2,  *  The  Lord  said 
unto  Joshua,  make  thee  sharp  knives, 
(Heb.  '-knives  of  stones')  and  circum- 
cise again  the  children  of  Israel ;'  where 
the  Chal.  has  '  sharp  razors  ;'  and  the 
Gr.  <  stone  knives.'    Thus  Herodotus, 
describing  the  preparations  for  embalm- 
ing a  dead  body,  says,  *  they  cut  around 
the  hips  with  a  sharp  Ethiopia  stone  J — 
'  Flints  and  other  hard  stones  formed 
the  tools  and  cutting  instruments  of  al- 
most all  nations  before  the  art  of  work- 
ing iron  was  discovered.    We  find  such 
instruments  still  in  use  among  savages, 
and  discover  them  occasionally  buried 
m  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
showing  the  universality  of  their  use 
when  the  people  were  ignorant  of  iron. 
They  were  no  doubt  formed,  as  savages 
form  them  at  present;  that  isj  they 
were  shaped  and  sharpened  on  a  kind 
of  grindstone,  until,  at  a  great  expense 
of  time,  labor,  and  patience,  they  were 
brought  to  the  desired  figure.     They 
were  then  fitted  to  a  handle,  and  used 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  we  use  our 
instruments  and  tools  of  iron.    From 
the  act  of  Zipporah,  we  are,  however, 
not  authorized  to  infer  that  instruments 
and  tools  of  metal  were  not  common  at 
the  time  and  in  the  neighborhood  be- 
fore us.    We  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  see  the  contrary.    The  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  Zipporah  knew  that  sharp 
stones  were  exclusively  used  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere,  in  msiking  incisions  on 
the  human  person ;  and  she  therefore 
either  used  such  an  instrument,  or  em- 
ployed in  its  room  one  of  the  fiinti  with 
which  the  region  they  were  traversing 
is  abundantly  strewed.*     Pict.  Bible, 
As  the  danger  apprehended  was  imme- 


son,  and  cast  it  at  his  feet,  and  said 
Surely  a  bloody  husband  art  tho« 
to  me. 


diately  averted  upon  the  circumcision 
of  their  son,  it  is  plain  that  th«  delay  oj 
this  ordinance  was  its  procuring  canse. 
although  we  are  not  informed  whethei 
the  parents  learned  this  from  an  ex 
press  revelation,  or  from  the  course  ol 
their  own  reflections.  There  is  doubt, 
less  something  abhorrent  to  our  ideas 
of  propriety  in  the  mother's  performing 
this  rite  upon  an  adult  son,  but  against 
this  we  must  set  the  whole  strength  of 
the  evidence  that  he  teas  adult,  that  he 
was  the  first-horn,  and  also  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  mother  complying  with  a 
divine  requisition,  and  that  among  a 
people  and  in  a  state  of  society^whose 
sentiments  and  usages  were  very  difier- 

ent  from  ours. IT  Cast  it  at  his  feet, 

Heb.  I^ija^b  5>am  vattigga  leraglauv, 
made  it  to  touch  his  feet.  Chal.  *  Brought 
it  near  before  him.'  Gr.  « She  fell  at 
his  feet.'  Jerus.  Targ. '  She  laid  it  at 
the  feet  of  the  destroyer.'  The  clause 
is  difilcult  of  explication.  By  the  mass 
of  commentators,  Zipporah  is  supposed 
to  have  cast  the  prepuce,  or  circum- 
cised foreskin,  of  her  son,  besmeared 
with  blood,  at  the  feet  of  Moses,  and  in 
a  reproachful  and  angry  manner  to  have 
addressed  him  in  the  words  immedi- 
ately following.  Others,  however,  with 
perhaps  equal  plausibility,  suppose  it 
to  mean,  that  she  made  it  to  touch  his 
feet,  or  rather  his  legs,  in  the  act  of 
cutting,  for  the  original  term  is  b'y  no 
means  that  which  is  ordinarily  employ- 
ed to  signify  casting  or  throwing  down. 
The  true  interpretation  is  doubtless  to 
be  determined  by  the  ensuing  words. 

-IT  Surely  a  bloody  husband  art  tlou 

to  me,  Heb.  ^Ji  riflfi^  d*i>2l  "pn  hathan 
damim  attah  li,  a  spouse,  or  bridegroom^ 
of  bloods  art  thou  to  me.  Here  again  the 
interpreter  finds  himself  encompassed 
with  difiiculties.  The  question  that  al. 
most  defies  solution  is  whether  thesf 
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!&  So  he  let  him  go:  then  she 
laid,  A  bloody  husband  thou  art^ 
because  of  the  circumcision. 

words  are  to  be  considered  as  addressed 
to  Moses  or  to  her  son.  By  those  who 
adopt  the  common  construction ,  and 
suppose  Moses  himself  to  have  been 
the  ^rson  endai^ered,  and  the  child 
an  infant,  Zipporah  is  understood  as 
▼iflaally  saying ;  *  Behold  t\^  evidence 
,of  my  intense  afifection  towards  thee. 
I  h&ve  jeoparded  the  life  of  my  babe  as 
the  ransom  for  thine.  In  order  to  free 
thee  from  danger,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
espouse  thee  to  myself  ai^ew,  to  make 
thee  once  more  a  bridegroom,  I  have 
Dot  shunned  to  shed  the  blood  of  this 
dear  child,  even  under  perilous  circum- 
stances, when  the  hardships  of  the  jour- 
ney may  render  the  operation  fatal.' 
But  a  far  preferable  construction,  in  our 
opinion,  is  to  consider  the  words  as  ad- 
dressed"lo  the  son,  now  grown  up,  from 
his  being  espoused,  as  it  were,  to  God 
by  the  seal  of  circumcision.  Aben  Ezra 
remarks,  '  It.  is  the  custom  of  women 
to  call  a  son  when  he  is  circumcised  a 
tpouse  C^nn  hathan).^  Kimchi  in  his 
Lexicon,  under  "^nn  concurs  in  the  same 
view,  which  is  also  adopted  by  Schind- 
ler,  Spencer,  Mede,  and  others.  The 
iflea  that  Zipporah  intended  to  upbraid 
her  husband  with  the  cruelty  of  the  rite 
wliich  his  religion  required  him  to  per- 
form, seems  hardly  tenable  ;  for  as  she 
was  a  Midianitess,  and  so  a  daughter 
of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  her  altogether  a  stranger  to 
the  ceremony  of  circumcision,  which 
had  been  from  the  earliest  ages  perpet- 
uated in  all  the  branches  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  race,  and  is  even  observed  by  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  at  the  present 
lay,  not  as  an  institution  of  the  prophet 
Himself,  but  as  an  ancient  rite  received 
*>»m  Ishmael. 

26.  So  he  let  him  go.  Heb.  "iS^a^a  t|-i*i 
^reph  mimmenUf  he  slackened  from 
%m.    That  is,  God  desisted  from  the  i 


27  IF  And  tie  Lord  said  1 1  Aaron, 
Gro  into  the  wilderness  ^lo  meet 


d  ver.  14. 


further  effects  of  his  displeasure.  The 
signs  of  his  anger  ceased  when  the  oc* 
casion  ceased.  Jerus.  Targ.  *  The  Des- 
troyer let  him  go.'  The  ghrase  is  taken 
from  the  act  of  relaxing  a  vigorous 
grasp.  The  original  term  is  similarly 
applied,  1  Chron.  21. 15,  *  And  he  said 
unto  the  angel  that  destroyed,  It  is 
enough  stay  it\1Sl  hereph,  relax y  remit) 
now.  thine  hand.'  So  also  Josh.  10.  6, 
'  And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto 
Joshua  to  the  camp  to  Gilgal,  saying, 
slack  (C]VI  hereph)  not  thine  hand  from 
thy  servants,  &c.'  Notwithstanding  all 
the  obscurity  that  envelopes  the  trans* 
action  here  recorded,  we  learn  from  it, 

(1)  That  God  takes  notice  of  and  is 
much  displeased  with  the  sins  of  his 
own  people,  and  that  the  putting  away 
of  their  sins  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  removal  of  the  divine  juc^ments. 

(2)  That  no  circumstances  of  prudence 
or  conveniency  can  ever  with  propriety 
be  lu^ed  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  a 
clearly  commanded  duty,  especially  the 
observance  of  sacramental  ordinances. 

(3)  That  he  who  is  to  be  the  interpreter 
of  the  law  to  others  ought  in  all  points 
to  be  blameless,  and  in  all  things  con- 
formed to  the  law  himself.  (4)  That 
when  God  has  procured  the  proper  re- 
spect to  his  revealed  will,  the  contro- 
versy between  him  and  the  offender  is 
at  an  end ;  the  object  of  his  government 
being  not  so  much  to  avenge  himself  as 
to  amend  the  criminal. — From  Ex.  18. 2. 
it  would  seem  that  Zipporah  and  her 
sons  were  sent  back  to  his  father-in*law 
where  they  remained  till  Jethro  brought 
them  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness. 

27.  The  Lord  said  unto  Aaron,  &c. 
The  scene  of  domestic  danger  and  dis- 
tress described  above  is  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  a  pleasanter  kind, 
viz.,  the  interview  between  the  two 
brothers  in  the  wilderness.  The  pre^enl 
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Moses.  And  he  went,  and  met  him 
in  « the  mount  of  God,  and  kissed 
him. 

28  And  Moses  f  told  Aaron  all  the 
words  of  the  Lord  who  had  sent 

•  ch.  3. 1.    '  ver.  15, 18. 


phrase  however  should  rather  be  ren- 
dered *  The  Lord  had  said,*  for  the  com- 
mand had  no  doubt  reached  him  some 
time  previous,  as  Moses  was  yet  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sacred  mount  where 
the  vision  appeared.  Although  the  com- 
mand is  recited  in  the  most  general 
terms,  *  Go  into 'the  wilderness,*  yet  we 
cannot  doubt  that  detailed  directions  as 
to  the  particttlar  place  where  he  should 

meet  his  brother  accompanied  it. 

%  He  toent  and  tnet  him  in  the  mount 
of  God.  That  is,  in  or  at  Horeb,  called 
the  *  Mount  of  God*  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  Note  on  Ex.  3. 1.  ChaL 
'  In  the  moimt  where  the  Glory  of  the 
Lord  had  been  revealed.*  Aaron  was 
now  eighty-three  years  of  age,  though 
we  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  his 
previous  history.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
God  selected  him  as  the  companion  of 
Moses  in  so  arduous  an  enterprise,  and 
from  his  subsequent  conduct  and  station, 
that  his  character  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
stamp.  While  residing  in  Egypt  he  had 
been  making  progress  in  knowledge,  in 
moral  worth,  and  in  influence  among  his 
«*,ountrymen.  Like  his  brother,  he  had 
been  maturing  for  the  great  work  in 
which  he  was  now  to  engage.-^— ir  And 
kissed  him.  In  remarking  upon  the  in- 
terview between  Joseph  and  Jacob,  Gen. 
46. 29,  we  observed  that  the  phrase  *  he 
fell  on  his  neck*  might  be  understood 
of  both ;  and  in  like  manner  we  cannot 
question  but  that  the  embrace  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  was  mutual.  Accordingly 
the  Gr.  renders  it,  '  They  kissed  each 
other.* 

28.  And  Moses  told  Aaron  all  the 
wordSf  &c.  To  Moses  it  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying,  after  a  sojourn 


him,  and  all  the  g  signs  which  he 
had  commanded  him. 
29  IF  And  Moses  and  Aaron  h  went, 
and  gathered  together  all  the  eldera 
of  the  children  of  Israel. 

r  ver.  8,  9.    b  ch.  3. 18. 

of  forty  .years  among  strangers,  to  meet 
his  own  brother,  to  receive  from  him 
the  welcome  tidings  of  his  family  and 
nation,  and  to  impart  to  his  friendly  ear 
the  story  of  his  own  life  during  so  long  « 
an  interval.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
pleasure  must  it  have  afforded  to  Aaron, 
to  learn  from  the  mouth  of  his  brother 
the  great  designs  of  providence  react- 
ing themselves  and  their  people  ?  Witii 
what  overflowings  of  heart  would  they 
join  in  a  fraternal  embrace  and  mingle 
their  sighs  and  tears?  With  what  ardor 
would  their  united  prayers  and  vows 
and  praises  ascend  to  heaven?  How 
confirmed  the  faith,  how  forward  the 
zeal  of  each,  strengthened  and  stimu- 
lated by  that  of  the  other  ?  Well  may 
they  go  on  their  way  rejoicing.  They  are 
foUoM^ing  God,  and  they  must  prosper. 

29.  Moses  and  Aaron  icent  and  gath» 
ered  together.  We  do  not  learn  that  any 
doubt  or  hesitancy  was  evinced  on  .tha 
part  of  Aaron.  Convinced  by  the  in* 
timations  he  had  himself  received,  and 
by  the  scene  of  wonders  which  Moses 
had  related  to  him,  he  is  ready  to  go 
with  his  brother  on  their  momentous  er- 
rand, and  as  if  to  indicate  the  alacrity 
with  which  they  now  proceeded  for* 
ward,  passing  in  silence  over  all  the 
intermediate  details  of  their  journey, 
we  all  at  once  find  them  in  the  midst 
of  their  countrymen.  Before  this,  how- 
ever, possibly  before  the  meeting  of  the 
two  brothers  at  Horeb,  Moses  had  di- 
rected his  wife  and  sons  to  return  to  his 
father-in-law  Jethro.  He  doubtless  had 
good  reasons  for  this  step,  though  wo 
are  left  in  ignorance  what  they  were. 
At  what  time  and  under  what  circum- 
stances they  met  again,  we  shall  see  it 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  history. 
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30  i  And  Aaron  spake  all  the  words 
which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto 
Moses,  and  did  the  signs  in  the 
sight  of  the  people. 

31  And  the  people  ^  helieved :  and 

»  ver.  IC.    >  ch.  3. 18.  ver.  8,  9. 

90.  And  Aaron  spake,  &c.    Having 
assembled  the  elders  Aaron  begins,  ac 
^rding  to  the  divine  appointment,  v 
16,  to  act  as  '  spokesman'  in  delivering 
ttie  message,  while  Moses  at  the  sam'^ 
time,  in  the  discharge  of  Am  appropriat « 
office,  performs  the  miraculous  sign . 
which  were  to  be  a  seal  of  his  c^*y 
mission.    There  can  be  no  doubt  thtf: 
the  rendering   of  our  version,  which 
ascribes  the  woricing  of  the  signs  t 
Aaron  is  erroneous.    The  pronoun  *  he 
should  be  inserted  bef"  i '  did  the  signs,' 
to  indicate  that  Moses  and  not  Aaron 
^  the  true  subject  of  the  verb.    Comp. 

/.  21. H  In  the  sight  of  the  people. 

As  nothing  has  been  hitherto  said  of 
the  *  people,'  but  only  of  the  *  elders,' 
we  must  either  understand  this  of  the 
elders  alone,  called  'people'  in  virtue 
of  their  representative  character,  or  else 
we  must  suppose  that  a  considerable 
body  of  the  people,  such  as  could  be 
eonveniently  assembled,  were  priesent 
with  thie  elders  who  acted  m  their 
name.  The  same  remark  is  to  be  made 
respecting  the  term  *■  people'  in  the  next 
verse.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  most 
{HTobable  interpretation,  not  only  be- 
cause that  mode  of  speech  is  common, 
but  because  the  act  of  solenm  worship 
that  ensued  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  a  meeting ;  and  if  so,  it  must  have 
been  a  meeting  of  a  select  number,  and 
not  of  the  whole  nation,  who  camiot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  (^nvened  on  the 
occasion.  The  result  was  such  as  God 
had  foretold,  Ex.  3. 18.  The  return  of 
Moses  after  his  long  exile,  in  company 
with  his  brother  whom  they  well  knew 
and  highly  esteemed  ;  the  cheiering  na- 
ture of  the  message  addressed  to  them 
•I  the  name  of  the  great  I  am  ;  the  con- 


when  they  heard  that  the  Lord  had 
1  visited  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
that  he  =»  had  looked  upon  their  af 
fliction,  then  ^they  bowed  theii 
heads  and  worshipped, 

I  ch.  3.  16.    m  ch.  2.  35.  <k  3.  7.    a  Gen.  34. 
26.  ch.  12.  27.     1  Chron.  29.  20. 

vmcing  demonstrations  of  the  divine 
power  in  thr  miracles  which  they  had 
witnessed  ;  an  conspired  to  produce  in 
their  breasts  the  deepest  emotions  of 
wonder  and  joy ;  a  strong  confidence  in 
God  ;  and  an  assurance  that  he  was  in- 
deed about  to  show  them  mercy.  In 
testimony  of  this,  and  as  a  solemn  act 
of  reverential  gratitude,  the  whole  as- 
sembly bowed  their  heads  sind  worship* 
ped.  They  accounted  it  not  sufficient 
merely  to  ponder  in  their  hearts  these 
signal  tokens  of  the  divine  interposi- 
tion in  their  behalf,  but  were  prompted 
-.o  give  expression  to  their  feelings  by 
ippropriate  outward  signs.  Such  ex 
( tmal  acts  of  reverence  are  indeed  of 
.  omparatively  little  account  in  the  eyes 
cf  him  who  weighs  the  spirits,  but  as 
tli^y  are  helps  to  our  infirmities,  and  go 
t(*  show  nioro  fully  the  entireness  of 
01  f  devotion  to  our  heavenly  benefactor, 
the  f  are  always  acceptable  in  his  sight 
wb  m  springing  from  the  proper  motive. 
—  IT  And  when  they  hea;  ■*  Heb, 
l^K  >D*^T  va-yishme'U,  and  they  \eard, 
Gr.  tit  eiTKTTSVjai,  0  Xaus  xai  e-)(apn^  and 
the  I  K'opie  helieved  and  rejoiced,  that 
the  Lori,  he.  That  an  import  analog- 
ous to  ^his,  vi?.,  that  of  a  joyful  heat' 
ingf  i  conveyed  by  the  original  term 
would  :\ppear  from  2  Kings,  20.  13, 
*  And  H>  zekiah  hearkened  unto  them, 
which  ill  the  parallel  passage,  Is.  ^9. 2, 
is  renderet',  *  And  Hezekiah  was  glad  oi 
them.'  Ws  ?>ave  tiefore  had  occasion  lo 
remark  that  verbs  of  the  senses  frequenv* 
ly  imply  thi  exercise  of  the  affections. 
See  Note  on  fen.  21. 17.— IT  Had  visUed 
Had  visited  in  mercy.  See  Note  on  Gei^. 
21.1.  Chal.  *Had i  emembered.*— ^  Lof*k 
ed  upon  the  affli  tioit .  Tomp  *g^  .<»«>«*o 
ly  regarded.    SoeNvi    nV  *  '\ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AND  afterward  Moses  and  Aaron 
went  in,  and  told  Pharaoh,  Thus 
laith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Let 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  present  chapter  ushers  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  controversy  between  God 
■nd  Pharaoh,  and  its  learful  issue  in 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  daring  rebel 
who  had  presumed  to  set  himself  in  ar- 
ray against  his  Maker.  While  the  inci- 
dents mentioned  in  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  were  transpiring,  Pha- 
raoh was  sitting  proudly  and  securely 
on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his  obedi- 
ent subjects,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
portentous  movement  which  was  tak- 
ing place  in  the  midst  of  the  wretched 
bondsmen  to  whom  he  was  wringing 
out  the  waters  of  a  full  cup  of  affliction. 
He  had  heard,  indeed,  of  Moses  and  his 
singular  history.  He  had  been  told  of 
bis  living  so  long  at  the  court  of  his 
predecessor,  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
daughter  of  the  king ;  of  his  high  char- 
acter and  attainments,  and  his  great  in- 
jQuence  among  his  countrymen  ;  of  his 
strange  abandonment  of  his  conspicuous 
station,  and  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  his  flight  from  Egypt.  But  if  he 
were  still  living,  he  supposed  him  to  be 
an  insignificant  exile  in  some  foreign 
land  from  which  he  would  never  dare 
again  to  return.  Little  did  he  think 
that  this  outcast  Israelite  was  now  so 
near  him,  having  come  in  the  strength 
of  Omnipotence  to  rescue  the  oppressed 
from  his  grasp  and  to  overwhelm  him 
and  his  host  in  utter  destruction. 

1.  Moses  and  Aaron  went  in  and  told 
Pharaoh  f  &c.  They  were  doubtless  ac- 
i^'inpamed  on  this  occasion  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  give  more 
weight  and  solemnity  to  the  demand. 

Comp.  Ex.  3.  18. IT  Thus  saith  the 

Lord  God  of  Israel.  Moses  in  addressing 
the  elders  of  Israel  is  directed  to  call 
God  '  the  God  of  their  fathers  ;'  but  in 
addressing  Pbaroah  (be  title  employed 


my  people  go,  that  they  may  hold 
•  a  feast  unto  me  in  the  wilder- 


ness. 


•  ch.  10.  9. 


is,  <  the  God  of  Israel,'  and  this  is  the 
first  time  the  title  occurs  in*  that  con- 
nexion in  the  Scriptures.  He  is  indeed 
in  Gen.  33.  20,  called  <  the  God  of  Is- 
rael,' the  person  J  but  here  it  is  Israel, 
the  people.  Though  now  a  poor,  afflict- 
ed, and  despised  people,  yet  *  God  is 
not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God.' 
As  such  he  commands  Pharaoh  to  Iqt 
them  go.  Whatever  claim  their  op- 
pressor had  set  up  to  their  persons  or 
services,  it  was  a  downright  &nd  daring 
usurpation  which  God,  their  rightful 
Lord  and  Sovereign,  would  not  tolerate 
for  a  moment.  Here  therefore  he  moves 
towards  their  deliverance,  and  may  be 
considered  as  virtually  saying  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  Is.  62.  5,  6, 
*  Now  therefore,  what  have  I  here,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  my  people  is  taken  away 
for  nought?'  they  that  rule  over  them 
make^  them  to  howl,  saith  the  Lord. 
Therefore  my  people  shall  know  my 
name:  therefore  they  shall  know  in 
that  day  that  I  am  he  that  doth  speak : 

behold  it  is  I.' IT  That  they  may 

hold  a  feast  unto  me,  Heb.  lan*^  yaho* 
gu.  The  primary  import  of  the  original 
word  aan  hagag  is  to  dancej  rendered, 
Ps.  107. 27,  *  reel  too  and  fro,'  probably 
from  the  fact  that  the  sta^ering  motion 
of  men  in  a  ship,  tossed  by  a  tempest, 
resembled  that  of  dancers.  In  a  second- 
ary sense,  it  is  applied  to  keeping  a 
feast  religiously,  which  was  ;marked  by 
eating,  drinking,  dancing,  and  mirth. 
The  tern^  is  here,  therefore,  used  synec- 
dochally  for  afl  the  attendant  ceremo- 
nies of  a  sacred  festival,  in  which  tror- 
ship  and  sacrifice  were  prominent ;  for 
which  reason  ther  phrase  is  rendered  by 
the  Chal.  '  that  they  may  sacrifice  be* 
fore  me.'-; — IT  In  the  toilderness.  A  re- 
tired place  was  rendered  proper  from 
the  peculiar  religious  usages  of  the  He 
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2  And.Pharaohsaid,  bWhowthe 
Lord,  tliat  I  should  obey  his  voice 
to  let  Israel  go  ?  I  know  not  the 
Lord,  c  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go. 

3  And  ihey  said,  d  The  God  of  the 

b  2  Kin;^  13.  35.  Job  21.  15.  <  ch.  3. 19. 
Ich.  3. 18. 

Drews,  which  were  different  from  those 
practised  or  allowed  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

2.  IVho  is  the  Lord,  &c.  Rather, 
*Who  is  Jeliovah? — I  know  not  Jeho- 
vah.' There  is  a  special  reason  why 
this  title  should  here  be  rendered,  ver- 
batim, *  Jehovah,'  rather  than  *  Lord,' 
VIZ.  that  it  is  mentioned  as  the  peculiar 
name  of  ihe  God  of  Israel,  whereas  the 
title  *  Lord,'  was  common  to  the  hea- 
then deities,  many  of  them  being  called 
*  Baalim,'  or  *  Lords.'  This  makes  Pha- 
raoh's answer  more  emphatic,  *  Who  is 
Jehov*h  ?' — a  name  of  which  he  had 
never  before  heard.  Chal.  *  The  "name 
of  Jehovah  is  not  revealed  to  me,  that  I 
should  obey  his  word.'  Targ.  Jon.  *  I 
have  not  found  in  the  book  of  the  angels 
(gods)  the  name  of  Jehovah  written :  I 
fear  him  not.'  The  reply  of  Pharaoh 
is,  upon  the  best  construction,  marked 
by  a  tone  of  insolence  and  contempt  for 
which  we  can  find  no  excuse.  Yet  it 
would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  charge  upon 
him  an  intentional  act  of  impiety,  for 
he  was  no  doubt  a  worshipper  of  the 
gods  of  Egypt.  But  he  would  intimate 
that  he  considered  Moses  and  Aaron  as 
the  setters- forth  of  a  strange  god,  whose 
claims  he  would  not  deign  to  admit. 
That  the  poor  outcast  slaves,  who  ex- 
isted by  his  sufferance,  and  labored  for 
his  pleasure,  should  have  a  God  of  such 
authority  as  to  prescribe  laws  for  him, 
was  not  to  be  endured.  It  is  as  if  he 
had  said,  ^  Who  is  this  unheard-of  deity 
that  you  call  *  Lord  V  What  greater 
or  better  is  he  than  my  gods  ?  What 
have  I  to  do  with  him  •  Why  should  I 
care  for  him  ?  He  is  not  the  God  whom 
I  serve  ?'     From  the  degraded  and  de- 

Voi..  I  7 


Hebrews  hath  met  with  as :  let  m 
go,  we  pray  thee,  three  days' jour- 
ney into  the  desert,  and  sacrifice  un- 
to the  Lord  o  ar  God ;  lest  he  fall 
upon  us  with  pestilence,  or  with  the 
sword. 


spised  character  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
he  no  doubt  formed  his  estimate  of  the 
God  whom  they  professed  to  serve,  and 
concluded  that  he  was  no  more  entitled 
to  reverence  as  a  deity,  than  they  were 

to  respect  as  a  people. IT  That  1 

should  obey  his  voice,  Heb.  lip^  IP?2tt8^ 
eshma  bekolo,  should  hearken  to  his 
voice.    See  Note  on  Gen.  16.  3. 

3.  The  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met 
with  us.  Heb.  1I3"'J)5  8^*lpD  nikra  aJenu, 
lit.  is  colled  upon  us,  i.  e.  is  invoked 
and  worshipped  by  us.  And  according- 
ly the  Chal.  has,  *  The  God  of  the  Jews 
is  invoked  upon  us.'  But  the  other  ver- 
sions vary.  Gr.  *  The  God  of  the  He- 
brews hath  called  us.'  Syf .  *  The  God 
of  the  Hebrews  has  appeared  unto  us.' 
Arab.  *  The  command  of  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews  is  come  unto  us.'  It  is  on  the 
whole  most  probable  that  5^1p3  nikra, 
is  used  by  change  of  letters  for  rnp3 
nikrah,  hath  met,  the  very  phrase  which 

occurs  Ex.  3. 18. IT  Let  us  go  three 

days'  journey,  &c.  Instead  of  reproach- 
ing Pharaoh,  or  threatening  him  with 
the  judgments  of  heaven,  they  adopt  a 
style  of  humble  and  respectful  entreaty 
*  We  pray  thee ;'  at  the  same  time 
representing  that  the  journey  they  pro- 
posed was  not  a  project  formed  among 
themselves,  but  a  measure  enjoined 
upon  them  by  the  God  of  their  nation, 
and  one  which  they  dared  not  decline. 
In  saying  this  it  is  true  they  dissem- 
ble the  design  of  forsaking  Egypt  alto- 
gether, perhaps  with  a  view  to  learn 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  a 
smaller  request,  what  prospect  of  suc- 
cess they  would  have  in  urging  a  great- 
er. In  this  they  stated  no  falsehood, 
but  merely  concealed  a  part  of  th« 
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4  And  the  kiiif^  of  Egypt  said  unto 
tnem,  Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  let  the  people  from  their 

truth.- -As  to  the  moral  character  of 
ifiis  part  of  their  couduct  see  Note  on 
Gen.  12. 13.— -T  Lest  he  fall  upon  us 
ttith  pestilence  f  &c.  Heb.  ^O.!^  badde' 
ber,  Gr.  fiti  irsrc  ovvarTtiTTi  ^fttv  davaro; 
If  0OV9C,  lest  death  or  slaughter  meet  us. 
The  original  word  for  '  pestilence'  is 
here,  a&  in  numerous  cases  elsewhere, 
rendered  in  the  Gr.  by  Bavaroi  death. 
Thus  Levit.  26.  25,  <  I  will  send  the 
pestilence  among  you.'  Gr. '  the  death.* 
Deut.  28. 21,  <  The  Lord  shall  make  the 
pestilence  cleave  unto  thee.'  Gr. '  the 
death.*  Ezek.  33. 27,  *  They  that  be  in 
the  forts  and  in  the  caves  shall  die  of 
the  pestilence  J  Gr.  of  *  fA«  death.*  This 
usage,  a  parallel  to  which  occurs  in  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  is  transferred  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  following  passages ;  Rev.  2. 23, 
*I  will  kill  her  children  with  death;* 
1.  e.  with  pestilence,  by  which  is  some« 
times  meant  any  kind  of  premature  or 
violent  death ;  death  out  of  the  common 
course  of  nature.  Rev.  6. 8, '  And  power 
was  given  unto  them  over  the  fourth 
part  of  the  earth  to  kill  with  the  sword, 
and  with  hunger  (famine),  and  with 
death  (i.  e.  pestilence),  and  with  the 
beasts  of  the  earth.'  So  also,  probably^ 
Rev.  21.4,'  And  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes;  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death  ;*  i.  e.  violent 
death;  death  occasioned  by  sudden  and 
fatal  casualties  or  judgments ;  for  that 
this  portion  of  Scripture  does  not  de- 
scribe a  state  of  happiness  in  which  its 
subjects  shall  be  absolutely  immortal 
may  be  gathered  from  the  language  of 
Isaiah,  ch.  65.  19,  20,  referring  to  the 
same  future  period ;  *  And  the  voice  of 
weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  h^r, 
nor  the  voice  of  cryii^;.  There  shall 
be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days, 
Qor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his 


works?  get  yoa  unto  your  •bur- 
dens. 


•  cb.  I.  II. 


days ;  for  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred 
years  old  ;  but  the  sinner  being  an  hun- 
dred years  old,  shall  be  accursed.'— 
This  intimation  of  danger  to  themselves 
in  case  of  their  neglecting  to  comply 
with  the  divine  injunction,  would  ad- 
minister a  seasonable  hint  to  Pharaoh 
For  if  he  were  a  God  so  jealous  of  hit 
honor  as  to  punish  his  own  people  fc  r 
such  a  delinquency,  even  when  they 
were  forcibly  prevented  from  obeying, 
how  much  reason  had  he  to  fear  the 
visitations  of  his  wrath,  if  he  openly 
bade  him  defiance  ?  It  was  evidently 
no  very  great  thing  for  Pharaoh  to  have 
yielded,  had  he  complied  with  the  re« 
quest  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Consider- 
ing the  benefits  he  had  derived  from  the 
labors  of  the  Israelites,  he  might  well 
have  allowed  them  this  short  respite 
for  a  religious  service.  But  when  men's 
pride  and  passions  are  roused,  reason 
and  humanity  might  as  well  maJce  their 
plea  to  the  deaf  adder  as  to  them. 

4.  Wherefore  do  ye  let  the  people 
from  their  works  f  That  is,  why  do 
ye  hinder,  or,  literally,  cause  to  desist, 
Gr.  ivnn  Staarpefterc  tov  Xa«r,  wherefore 
do  ye  divert,  or  turn  away,  the  people 
from  their  works ?  It  will  be  observed 
that  Pharaoh  takes  no  notice  of  what 
Moses  and  Aaron  had  said  to  him  re- 
specting the  liberation  of  the  people, 
but  treats  them  merely  as  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  and  as  en- 
deavoring to  excite  sedition  among  Ids 
subjects.  The  same  thing  was  laid  to 
the  chaise  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  \ 
Luke,  23. 2,  '  And  they  began  to  accuse 
him,  saying.  We  found  this  fellow  per- 
verting the  nation,  and  forbidding  to 
give  tribute  to  Csesar.'  Acts,  24.  5 
'  For  we  have  found  this  man  a  pesti- 
lent fellow  and  a  mover  of  seditior 
among  all  the  Jews  throughout  tht 
world.' ^IT  Get  y.%  unto  yow  hur 
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5  And  Pharaoh  said,  Behold,  the 
people  of  the  land  now  are  f  many, 
and  ye  make  them  rest  from  their 
burdens. 

6  And  Pharaoh  commanded  the 
same   day   the  s  taskmasters  of 

^ch.  1.  7,  9.    fch.  1.  11. 

dens,  &c.  This  command  was  probably 
designed. more  expressly  for  the  elders 
who  had  accompanied  Moses  and  Aaron, 
though  he  would  perhaps  intimate  at 
the  same  time  that  if  the  brothers  were 
where  they  ought  to  be,  they  would  be 
bearing  their  part  of  the  burdens. 

5.  The  people  of  the  land  now  are 
many,  &c.  As  if  he  should  say,  <If  the 
people  are  already  increased  to  such 
a  multitude,  notwithstanding  all  the 
methods  taken  to  prevent  it,  how  much 
more  numerous  and  formidable  will 
they  soon  become  if  suffered  to  cease 
from  their  labor.*  Vulg.  'You  see 
that  the  multitude  is  increased ;  how 
much  more,  if  you  give  them  rest  from 
their  worKs^  Or,  *he  number  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  alluded  to  in  order  to  hint  at 
the  greatness  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
state  by  the  interruption  of  the  labors 
of  so  large  a  body  of  men.  Some  of  the 
Jewish  conunentators  give  it  still  a  dif- 
ferent shade  of  meaning,  viz.  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  so  great 
a  multitude  busily  employed,  lest  they 
should  engage  in  plots  of  insurrection. 

6.  The  task-masters  of  the  people  and 
their  officers.  These  *  task-masters,* 
lit.  'exactors,*  constituting  the  highest 
grade  of  officers,  were  Egyptians  ap- 
pointed to  exact  labor  of  the  Israelites. 
But  those  termed  'officers,*  appear,  v. 
14 — 16,  to  have  been  Israelites  set  over 
.heir  brethren.  The  latter  term  is  ren- 
dered in  the  Gr.  'Scribes,*  i.  e.  probably 
men  who  executed  written  decrees,  or 
rendered  written  accounts  of  theit  offi- 
cial services,  answering  with  cons'der-' 
able  exactness  to  our  modem  'sheriffs.' 
It  '«,  however,  certain  that  they  were 
under-officers  to  the  tank-masters 
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the  ^leople,  and  their  offic^ik^  ^ 

7  Ye  shall  no  more  ^ve  the  peOK^ 
pie  straw  to  make  bnck,  as  here* 
tofore:  let  them  go  and  gather 
straw  for  themselves. 


7.  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people 
straw,  9ui.  Commentators  have  doubted 
for  what  particular  purpose  straw  was 
made  use  of  by  the  Egjrptians  in  making 
brick,  some  supposing  it  to  be  employed 
for  fuel  in  burning  the  brick,  and  others 
that  it  was  cut  or  chopt  fine  and  mixed 
with  the  clay  to  give  more  consistency 
and  firmness  to  the  lurick  when  taken 
from  the  kiln.  The  probability  is  that 
it  was  used  ibr  both  purposes.  The  Gr. 
term  a^vpov^  by  which  the  Heb.  ^pO 
is  here  rendered,  signifying  properly 
straw  instead  of  chaff,  occurs  in  Mat. 
3. 12.  'He  will  gather  his  wheat  into 
the  gamer;  but  he  will  bum  up  the 
chaff  (straw)  with  unquenchable  fire ;' 
intimating  that  when  the  wheat  was 
separated,  the  straw  was  of  no  farther 
use,  except  as  fuel  for  fires.  Kypke,  in 
his  note  on  this  passage,  has  the  follow- 
ing observation :  'The  Jews  and  other 
nations  burnt  slr&vf  and  stubble,  instead 
of  wood,  in  cooking  their  meats,  in 
heating  their  furnaces,  and  in  othei 
uses  :*  for  which  he  cites  the  Symposi 
acks  of  Plutarch;  'Those  who  melt 
gold  work  it  by  a  fire  kindled  with 
straw.*  The  same  thing  is  to  be  infer- 
red from  the  words  of  Christ,  Mat.  6. 
30,  '  Whcrpfore  if  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field  which  to-day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  catt  into  the  oven,  shall  he 
not  much  more,*  &c.  On  which  Gro- 
tins  quotes  the  words  of  Ulpian  the  Ro- 
man  lawyer  in  a  definition  of  fue* ;  'In 
some  regions,  as  for  instance  in  Egypt, 
where  reeds  and  the  papyrus  plant  are 
burnt  for  fuel,  the  common  appellation 
'  wood*  includes  certaii^  species  of  herbs 
and  thorns  and  other  vegetables.  This 
is  accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that  is 
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8  xnd  the  tale  of  the  bricks  which 
the^  did  make  heretofore,  ye  shall 
lay  upon  them  ;  ye  shall  not  di- 
minibh  aught  thereof ;  for  they  be 
idle;    therefore  they  cry,  saymg, 

most  of  the  eastern  countries  wood  is 
BO  extremely  scarce,  that  various  spe- 
cies of  dried  vegetables,  grass,  straw, 
fiowers,  and  furze,  constitute  tEeir  prin- 
cipal articles  of  fuel.  But  that  straw, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  used  in  the  com- 
position of  brick  in  Egypt,  is  evident 
from  the  reports  of  modern  travellers. 
Thus  Dr.  Shaw,  speaking  of  the  bricks 
found  in  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids, 
says,  '  The  composition  is  only  a  mix- 
ture of  clay,  mud,  and  straw,  slightly 
blended  and  kneaded  together.*  Baum- 
garten,  another  traveller,  speaking  of 
Cairo  in  Egypt,  says,  *The  houses  for 
the  most  part  are  of  brick  mixt  ttith 
ttraw  to  make  them  firm.  Sir  John 
Chard  in  tells  us,  '  That  eastern  bricks 
are  made  of  clay,  well  moistened  with 
water,  and  mixed  toith  straWf  which, 
i^cording  to  their  way  of  getting  the 
grain  out  of  the  ear,  is  cut  into  small 
pieces  by  a  machine  which  they  make 
use  of  instead  of  a  flail  for  thrashing.' 

T  As  heretofore.     Literally,  'As 

yesterday  and  the  third  day.*  See  Note 
on  Gen.  31  2.  Hitherto  those  who  la- 
bored in  the  brick-fields  had  been  fur- 
nished all  the  materials  for  their  work, 
not  only  the  clay  of  which  the  bricks 
were  made,  but  the  straw  with  which 
they  were  compacted.  But  the  present 
order  was  a  great  grievance,  as  much 
of  the  time  which  should  have  been  em- 
ployed in  making  the  bricks  was  now 
consumed  in  seeking  for  straw.  And 
this  burden  nmst  have  become  more 
heavy  every  day,  m  proportion  as  the 
straw  thus  huntrd  up  became  scarce  in 
the  neigh  Who  d  of  the  brick-fields. 
But  in  all  this  he  lot  of  the  Israelites 
seems  intended  to  illustrate  a  frequent 
law  of  providence,  viz.,  that  the  burden 
if  affliction  presses  the  heavier,   the 


Let  as  go  and  sacri^ce  to  our  God. 
9  Let  ther*  more  work  be  laid 
upon  the  men,  that  they  may  labour 
therein :  and  let  them  not  regard 
vain  words. 

nearer  the  approach  of  deliverance.  His 
people  are  not  prepared  for  the  destined 
relief  till  their  cup  of  woe  is  full,  and 
all  help  is  entirely  despaired  of  except 
from  heaven. 

8.  The  tale  of  the  bricks,  &c.  That 
IS,  the  number,  the  amount  of  the  bricks. 
This  was  the  very  refinement  of  cruelty 
(o  require  the  «nd  and  3ret  deny  th« 
means.— T  For  they  he  idle.  A  chai^ 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
reasonable or  untrue.  The  cities  they 
built  for  Pharaoh,  and  the  other  fruits 
of  their  labors,  were  witnesses  for  them 
that  they  were  not  idle,  though  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  many  of  these  public 
works  were  so  intrinsically  useless,  like 
the  pyramids,  that  it  was  little  better 
than  idleness. to  be  employed  about 
them ;  yet  diligently  employed  they 
certainly  were,  and  he  thus  basely  mis- 
represents them,  that  he  might  have  a 
pretence  for  increasing  their  burdens. 

9.  Let  there  more  work  be  laid  upon 
the  men.  Heb.  mn^n  1^5?!  tikbau 
horobodah,  let  the  uvrk  be  heavy  upon 
the  men ;  which  if  they  performed  they 
would  be  broken  down  by  it,  while  if 
they  fail^  to  perform  it,  they  would  be 
punished.  So  fearful  is  the  alternative 
which  iron-hearted  oppression  leaves  to 

its  poor  victims  ! IT    Let  them  no* 

regard  vain  words.  Heb.  *ypTD  *^*m 
dibre  shaker,  words  of  lying.  Vanity 
and  falsehood,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  are  often  used  interchangeably 
for  each  other.  See  Note  on  Ex.  20.  7 
If  the  phrase  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  given  it  by  our  translation,  it  is 
a  directly  impious-  and  slan.1erous  iro^ 
putation  upon  the  words  of  God,  as 
vain,  empty,  and  delusive.  But  as  the 
original  for  ^  wonis,'  is  of^en  equivalent 
to  <  things,'  (See  Note  on  Gen.  l^  1.), 
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10  If  And  tlie  taskmasters  of  the 
people  went  out,  and  their  officers, 
and  they  spake  .to  the  people,  say- 
ing, Thus  saith  Pharaoh,  1  will  not 
give  you  straw. 

11  Go  ye,  get  you  straw  where 
ye  can  find  it:  vet  not  aught  of 
your  work  shall  be  diminished. 

the  import  may  be  that  they  were  not 
to  indulge  themselves  In  vain  hopes, 
dreams,  and  aspirations.  The  Heb. 
term  for  regard  (tl^B  $haah)  when 
used  m  the  sense  of  having  respect  to  a 
person  or  thing  is  usually  followed  by 
P&t  €/,  ^j?  alf  or  i  I  signifying  to,  as 
Gen.  4.  4,  'And  God  had  respect  unto 
Mel  (bnn  'iitk  :PS3^1  va-yUha  el  Hebel) 
and  to  his  offering.'  But  when  con- 
structed with  the  preposition  ^  6,  tn, 
as  here,  it  signifies  rather  to  meditate 
or  to  ponder  orally  upon  any  thing,  as 

Ps.  119. 117,  n^jan  TpPD  n:?c3»i  »«- 

€shabehukkeka  tamidf  and  IwiUmedi' 
tote  in  thy  statutes  continually.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Gr.  renders  the  present 
passage,  'Let  them  care  for  these 
words,  and  let  them  not  care  for  vain 
words.'  ChiU.  'Let  them  be  occupied 
in  it  (the  work),  and  let  them  not  be 
occupied  in  idle  words.'  Syr.  '  Let 
them  think  upon  it  (the  work),  and  not 
think  upon  vain  words.'  Arab.  '  Let 
them  be  occupied  in  it,  and  not  occupy 
themselves  in  vain  things.'  The  sense 
undoubtedly  is,  that  they  were  to  give 
themselves  unremittingly  to  their  work, 
and  not  to  cherish  any  vam,  wild,  il- 
lusory hopes,  whether  the  product  of 
their  own  minds,  or  suggested  to  them 
by  others. 

10.  I  will  not  give  you  straw.  I  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  given.  The  task' 
masters  were  probably  Egyptians,  while 
the  officers  were  native  Israelites.  The 
message  would  be  as  grievous  to  the 
one  as  it  probably  was  acceptable  to 
the  other. 

12,  8oih€  people  were  scattered  abroad. 
Ttis  dispervioa,  however,  would  at  least 

T 


12  So  the  people  were  scattered 
abroad  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt,  to  gather  stubble  instead  of 
straw. 

13  And  the  taskmasters  hasted 
them,  saying,  Fulfil  your  works, 
your  daily  tasks,  as  when  there 
was  straw. 

have  the  effect  to  make  Pharaoh's  bar- 
barous usage  of  his   bondmen  exten* 
sively  known,  and  perhaps   to  cause 
them  to  be  pitied  and  somewhat  aided 
by  their  compassionate  neighbors^—— 
IT  To  gather  stubble  instead  of  straw 
'  We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating the  making  of  bricks  with  bum 
ing,  that  the  common  reader  fails  to 
discover  that  the  straw  could  be  for  any 
other  use  than  to  bum  the  bricks.  With- 
out disputing  that  the  Elgyptians  did 
sometimes  bum  their  bricks,  the  evi- 
dence of  ancient  remains  in  their  coun- 
try and  the  existing  customs  of  the 
East  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  the 
use  of  the  straw  was  to  mix  with  and 
compact  the  mass  of  clay  used  in  mak- 
ing sun>dried  bricks,  such  as  we  have  ifb- 
ticed  in  the  notes  on  Babylon  and  on  the 
pyramids.    Bricks  of  this  sort  are  still 
commonly  made  in  Egypt ;  and  their 
ancient  use  in   the   same   country  is 
evinced  by  the  brick  pyramids  at  Da- 
shoor  and  Faioum.     That  they  were 
never  in  the  fire  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  straw  which  enters  into  their 
composition  has  sustained  no  injivy  or 
discoloration.  Such  bricks  are  very  dura- 
ble iudry  climates  like  Elgypt,  but  would 
soon  be  mined  if  exposed  to  much  rain. 
Herodotus  observed  it  as  one  of  the  cus- 
toms in  which  the  Egyptians  were  un* 
like  other  nations,  that  they  kneaded 
their  clay  with  their  hands,  and  their 
dough  with  their  feet.'—Pic/.  Bib. 

13.  The  task-masters  hasted  theia. 
Heb.  ti^SZit  atzim  (were)  urgent tpre^- 
ing.  Chal. '  Drove  them.'  As  the  task- 
masters exercised  a  more  especial  super* 
intendapce  over  the  '  officers/  it  is  proik 
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14  And  the  officers  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  which  Pharaoh's  task- 
masters had  set  over  them,  were 
beaten,  and  demanded,  Wht  ;efore 
have  ye  not  fulfilled  your  task  in 
making  brick,  both  yesterday  and 
to-day,  as  heretofore  ? 

bable  that  the  latter  are  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  expletive  'them'  in  this 
connexion.  This  appears  still  more 
obvious  in  comparing  the  next  verse. 
— ^ir  FuyU  your  tjrorkSj  your  daily 
iasks,  Heb.  1>al*>n  tiT^  "m  dfbar  yom 
beyomOf  the  matttr  of  a  day  in  his  day. 
Gr.  ra  tcaBxiKtvra  koO^  'rift€pa¥f  the  things 
appropriate  to  every  day, 

14.  The  officers  of  the  children  ofTs- 
rael.  That  is,  not  so  much  the  officers 
that  were  over  the  children  of  Israel, 
but  the  officers  that  were  by  birth  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  Accordingly  the 
Gr.  has,  'The  scribes  of  the  lineage  of 

the  sons  of  Israel.* IT  Were  beaten, 

and  demanded,  Heb.  ^)2fi^5  1lD*>  yukku 
I'tmor,  were  beaten,  saying,  'This  is 
quite  oriental.  We  need  only  allude  to 
China,  which  has  aptly  been  said  to  be 
governed  by  the  stick.  In  Persia  also 
the  stick  is  in  continual  action.  Men 
of  all  ranks  and  ages  are  continually 
liable  to  be  beaten.  It  is  by  no  means 
8  rare  occurrence  for  the  highest  and 
most  trusted  persons  in  the  state,  in  a 
moment  of  displeasure  or  caprice  in 
their  royal  master,  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  beaters  of  carpets,  w*ho  thrash 
them  with  their  sticks  as  if  they  were 
logs.  The  same  practice  descends 
through  all  ranks ;  and  it  has  oden 
made  the  writer's  heart  ache  to  see  re- 
spectable, and  even  venerable  white- 
bearded  men  chastised  by  the  menials 
and  messengers  of  great  persons,  on 
their  own  account,  with  a  brutality 
which  wculd  in  this  country  subject  a 
Di^n  to  j'ldicial  punishment  if  exercised 
npon  his  ass  or  horse.  Thus,  beating 
tomes  to  be  regarded  by  all  as  among 
|he  common  evils  to  which  life  is  inci- 


15  IT  Then  the  officers  of  the 
children  of  Israel  came  and  cried 
unto  Pharaoh,  saying,  Wherefore 
dealest  thou  thus  with  thy  ser- 
vants? 

16  There  is  no  straw  given  unto 
thy  servants,  and  they  say  to  us, 

dent.  Instances  are  mentioned  of  per- 
sons who,  being  wealthy,  and  knowing 
that  attempts  would  be  made  to  extort 
money  from  them  by  beating,  have  in- 
ured themselves,  by  self-inflicted  blowsy 
to  bear  the  worst  without  being  shaken 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that 
personal  chastisement  is  in  those  cpim^ 
tries  not  considered  a  disgrace,  bnt  sim- 
ply a  misfortune,  limited  to  the  pain  in- 
flicted, or  to  the  degree  of  displeasure 
on  the  part  of  a  superior  which  it  may 
be  understood  to  indicate.  A  great 
minister  of  state,  who  was  beaten  yes- 
terday, does  not  hold  his  head  less 
erect,  and  is  not  less  courted  or  re- 
spected to-day,  if  he  still  retains  his 
place  and  influence  at  court ;  and  if  his 
great  master  condescends,  on  second 
thoughts,  to  invest  his  bruised  person 
with  a  robe  of  honor,  and  to  speak  a 
few  words  of  kindness  or  compliment, 
the  former  punishment  is  considered  by 
all  parties  to  be  more  than  adequately 
compensated.' — Pict,  Bib. 

Id.  Then  the  officers  came  and  cried 
unto  Pharaoh,  &c.  Supposing  perhaps 
that  this  rigor  had  been  imposed  up<Hi 
them  by  the  task-masters,  without  Pha- 
raoh's order,  and  therefore  having  hope 
of  obtaining  redress.  But,  alas .'  theirs 
i^as  a  case  of  which  it  might  well  be 
said  in  the  language  of  the  preacher, 
Ecc.  1.  1,  <I  returned  and  considered 
all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under 
the  sun ;  and  behold  the  tears  of  such 
as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no 
comforter ;  and  on  the  side  of  their  op« 
pressors  there  was  power  *,  but  they  bad 
no  comforter.* 

16.  The  fault  is  in  thine  otm  pe\pl$ 
Heb.  y2:p  tmsn  haUath  ommi&a,  tk% 
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Make  brick :  and  behold,  thy  ser- 
vants are  beaten ;  but  the  fault  is 
in  thine  own  people. 

17  But  he  said,  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are 
idle :  therefore  ye  say.  Let  us  go, 
and  do  sacrifice  to  the  Lord. 

18  Go  therefore  now,  and  work:  for 

people  has  sinnedy  or  done  wrong ;  or 
considering  n^^tiH  a  noun,  this  is  the 
fin  of  thy  people.  The  true  meaning 
of  the  clause  is  not  easily  detei^niined, 
as  it  is  by  no  means  obvious  whether 
the  phrase  *  thy  people'  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  Israelites  or  to  the  Egyptians. 
Those  who  adopt  the  former  construc- 
tion suppose  the  Israelites  are  called 
Pharaoh's  people  in  order  to  work  upon 
his  compassion.  But  even  in  this  case 
there  is  some  discrepancy  of  interpre- 
tation. The  words  may  be  understood 
as  a  complaint  of  the  officers  that  they 
were  beaten,  though  the  people  (the  Is- 
raelites) were  the  offenders,  if  any.  On 
another,  and  on  the  whole  a  better  con- 
struction, the  sense  will  be ;  '  Behold 
thy  servants  are  beaten,  and  yet  the 
fault  really  lies  at  the  door  of  thine 
own  people  (the  Egyptians),  who  re- 
fuse to  furnish  them  straw.'  According 
'to  this  the  Chal.  has,  *  Thy  people  sin- 
neth  against  them.'  Leclerc,  however, 
intimites  that  the  phrase,  '  the  fault  is 
in  thine  own  people,'  is  equivalent  to 
saying  the  fault  is  charged,  imputed,  to 
thine  own  people  (the  Israelites),  and 
punishment  inflicted  upon  them  accord- 
Ligly,  though  with  vast  injustice.  This 
is  somewhat  countenanced  by  the  Gr. 
Syr.  and  Vulg.  which  all  render  substan- 
tially, '  Thou  injurest  thy  people,'  i.  e. 
the  Israelites.  We  are  still  left  in  some 
degree  of  suspense  as  to  the  true  import. 
17,  18.  But  he  iaid,  Ye  are  idle,  ye 
lire  idle  J  &c.  Thus  affording  a  sample 
of  the  grossest  tyranny,  which  gener- 
ally thinks  It  sufficient  to  answer  rea- 
sonable complaints  by  redoubled  abuse 
and  crimiv  ation,  and  by  increasing  the 
burdens  which  call  them  forth.    To  a 


there  shall  no  straw  be  given  jon, 
yet  shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  ofbncks 
19  And  the  officers  of  the  children 
of  Israel  did  see  that  they  were  in 
evil  case^  after  it  was  said.  Ye  shall 
not  minish  aught  from  your  bricks 
of  your  daily  task. 

certain  extent  indeed  there  was  ground 
for  Pharaoh's  words ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  rcc%nize  the  fact,  that  being  idle 
is  oftentimes  the  occasion  of  indulging 
vain  and  evil  thoughts,  and  cherishing 
visionary  projects.  Had  it  been  true, 
as  he  professed  to  think,  that  the  Is- 
raelites had  not  work  enough  to  do^ 
nothing  would  have  been-  more  likely 
than  that  they  should  have  devised 
some  such  excursion  as  he  here  charges 
upon  them,  under  the  plea  of  religious 
service.  Thus  the  worldly  wisdom 
and  base  insinuations  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  though  grossly  false  and  injuri- 
ous in  the  present  case,  may  yet  teach 
us  the  useful  lesson,  that  increased  dili- 
gence in  our  daily  work  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  a  roving  imagination  and 
ungovernable  thoughts.  Let  those  that 
suffer  from  such  temptations  set  them- 
selves diligently  to  work  at  some  em- 
ployment useful  to  man  and  honorable 
to  God.  The  less  time  they  allow  their 
hands  to  be  idle,  the  less  will  be  the 
risk  of  their  thoughts  leading  them 
astray. 

19.  The  officers — did  see  that  they 
were  in  evil  case.  Heb.  ^TD  in  evil, 
Moses  and  Aaron  are  here  made  to  ex- 
perience the  lot«that  sometimes  befalls 
good  men  in  the  best  of  causes.  Their 
well-meant  efforts  but  increase  the  hard- 
ships they  were  intended  to  remedy. 
The  mission  which  had  not  long  before 
so  exhilarated  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  filled  them  with  eager  anticipations 
of  deliverance,  now  proves  the  occasion 
of  new  miseries  and  persecutions  Bad 
as  their  condition  had  been  oeforethe 
two  brothcirs  came  among  them  with 
their   promises   and    their   wonderful 
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20  IT  And  they  met  Moses  and 
Aaron,  who  stood  in  the  way,  as 
they  came  forth  from  Pharaoh  : 

21  h  And  they  said  unto  them,  The 
Lord  look  upon  you,  and  judge ; 
because  yeliave  made  our  savour  to 
be  abhorred  inf  the  eves  of  Pharaoh, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  his  servants,  to 

1>  ch.  6.  9. 

iigns,  it  was  not  to  be  cqippared  to 
the  intolerable  hardships  which  the  vin- 
dictive despot,  in  consequence  of  this 
mission,  laid  upon  them.  For  the  fan- 
ned invasion  of  his  royal  prerogative 
and  the  woir^d  given  to  his  pride,  he 
avenses  himself  upon  the  bleeding 
shoulders  of  the  poor  vassals  who  could 
not  redress  themselves  and  who  durst 
not  complain. 

20.  And  they  met  Moses  and  Aaron, 
who  stood  in  thf  way,  as  they  came  forth 
from  Pharaoh.  They  doubtless  having 
stationed  themselves  at  some  conveni- 
ent stand  on  the  way-side,  where  they 
could  speedily  learn  the  result  of  the 
interview. 

21.  The  Lord  look  upon  you,-  &c. 
The  crimination  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
on  this  occasion  was  clearly  as  unjust 
and  unreasonable  as  that  of  Pharaoh 
had  been  well  deserved.  They  had 
given  the  best  evidence  of  their  de- 
Totedness  to  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
tr}7nen,  and  of  their  zeal  for  their 
emancipation,  and  yet,  from  the  acci- 
dental issues  of  their  enterprise,  they 
are  reproached  as  accessaries  to  their 
tiavery.  But  some  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  their  rashne^  on  the  principle 
mentioned  by  the  Preacher,  that  'op- 
pression will  drive  a  wise  man  mad,* 
so  that  he  shall  speak  unadvisedly  with 
his  lii'S,  and  sometimes  mistake  a  true 
friend  for  a  bitter  enemy.  But  let  pub- 
lic benefactors  learn  from  this,  that  they 
n  ust  expect  to  be  tried,  not  dnly  by  the 
malice  of  declared  opponents,  but  also 
by  the  unjust  and  unkind  reflections  of 
those  from  whom  they  had  a  right  to 


put  a  sword  in  their  hand  to  slay  as 

22  And  Moses  returned  unto  thfc 
Lord,  and  said,  Lord, wherefore  hast 
thou  so  evil-entreated  this  people  1 
why  is  it  that  thou  hast  sent  me  ? 

23  For  since  I  came  to  Pharaoh  to 
speak  in  thy  name,  he  hath  done 
evil  to  this  people:  neither  hast 
thou  delivered  thy  people  at  all. 

hope  for  better  things. T    Put  a 

sword  in  their  hands  to  slay  us.  That 
is,  give  them  a  plausible  pretext  for  de- 
stroying us.  A  proverbial  expression. 
22.  And  Moses  returned,  &c.  Or 
rather  perhaps  'turned  unto  the  Lord,' 
i.  e.  mentally,  for  we  can  conceive  of 
no  local  return  expressed  by  the  term. 
He  was  evidently  unprepared  for  this 
issue  of  the  transaction,  though  he  had 
been  assured  by  God  himself,  that  Pha- 
raoh would  not,  till  driven  to  the  ut« 
most  extremity,  consent  to  the  depart- 
ure of  the  IsraeUtes.  While  he  could  not 
but  be  grieved  to  the  heart  to  perceive 
that  his  efforts  to  serve  his  brethren  had 
only  contributed  to  plunge  them  deeper 
in  distress,  yet  he  was  doubtless  strong- 
ly sensible  of  the  wrong  that  was  done 
to  him  by  their  keen  reproaches.  But  in* 
stead  of  retorting  upon  them  in  terms 
of  equal,  harshness,  he  has  immediate 
recourse  to  God  and  to  him  he.  pours 
out  his  complaint  in  a  pathetic  expostu- 
lation.  ^ir    Wherefore  hast  thou  so 

evU  entreated  this  people?  That  is, 
why  hast  thou  suffered  them  to  be  so 
evilly  treated,  as  is  evident  from  the 
tenor  of  the  next  verse.  But  as  we  have 
seen  before,  this  is  entirely  according  to 
prevailing  usage  in  the  Scripture  to  re. 
present  God  as  doing  that  which  he 
sovereignly  permits  to  be  done.  Thus 
the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  *  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation,'  is  to  be  under- 
stood, not  of  any  supposable  direct  and 
positive  act  on  the  \%xl  of  God,  but  sim- 
ply oi sufferance  and  permission:  *Do 
not  suffer  us  to  be  led  into  temptation.' 
Moses  was  evidently  at  a  h  ss  how  tc 
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THEN  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Now  shalt  thou  see  what  I  will 
do  to  Pharaoh :  fl)r  »  with  a  strong 
hand  shall  he  let  them  go,  and  with 


•  ch.  3.  19. 


reconcile  the  adverse  providence  with 
the  prdmise  and  the  commission  which 
he  had  received.  He  had  indeed  been 
taught  to  anticipate  Pharaoh's  refusal 
to  let  the  people  go,  but  he  was  taken 
by  surprise  on  finding  their  burdens  in- 
creased. It  seemed  to  him  that  his 
mission  was  utterly  abortive,  and  that 
thus  far  not  one  step  had  been  taken  to- 
wards their  deliverance.  But  guided  by 
the  light  of  his  experience,  and  that  of 
thousands  of  others  in  subsequent  times, 
we  can  put  a  more  discreet  construction 
upon  this  apparently  mysterious  style  of 
dispensation.  To  u*  it  is  not  a  strange 
spectacle  to  se^  the  most  merciful  coun- 
sels of  God  ushered  in  by  a  train  of 
events  apparently  the  most  disastrous  ; 
to  see  his  dearest  servants  reduced  to 
tke  utmost  straits  just  when  he  is  ready 
to  appear  for  their  deliverance ;  and  to 
witness  the  best  directed  endeavors  for 
men's  conviction  and  conversion,  but  ex- 
asperating their  corruptions,  confirming 
cbeir  prejudices,  hardening  their  hearts, 
uid  sealing  them  up  under  unbelief. 
This  result  is  suffered  to  take  place  in 
infinite  wisdom  that  we  may  learn  to 
cease  from  man,  and  that  the  divine  in- 
terpositions may  be  more  endeared  to 
the  hearts  of  those  that  wait  for  them. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
1.  Then  the  Uird  said  unto  Moses ^ 
&c.  That  is,  m  answer  to  the  com- 
plaining tenor  of  his  address  mentioned 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
to  which  this  veroe  properly  belongs. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  indeed,  that  it 
should  have  been  separated  from  it,  for 
with  this  verse  ends  the  fourteenth  sec- 
tion, or  Sabbath  day's  readini?  of  the 
Law ;  a  division  very  cleaily  marked  in 


a  strong  hand  b  shall  he  drive  them 
out  of  his  land. 

2  And  Grod  spake  unto  Moses,  and 
said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Lord  : 

bch  n.  1.  &  12.  31, 33,  39. 

the  Hebrew  Scriptures. — The  murmur 
ing  spirit  in  which  Moses  appealed  tc 
God  might  have  been  justly  met  by  8 
stem  rebuke.  But  in  the  tone  of  gentle> 
ness  and  kindness  in  which  this  answe« 
is  couched  we  read  no  reproach  of  tht 
infirmity,  not  to  say  perverseness,  which 
had  appeared  in  Moses'  language.  Thu& 
long-sufifering  and  indulgent  is  the  Fa^ 
ther  of  mercies  towards  his  ofi*ending 
children.  By  an  emphatic  repetition  of 
the  promise  before  given,  Ex.  3. 20,  he 
silences  the  complaints  of  his  servant 
and  assures  him  not  only  of  ultimate 
but  speedy  success  in  his  embassy  to 

the  king. T   Now  shalt  thou  see; 

Your  seeing  this  result  shall  not  long 
be  delayed.  The  words  perhaps  imply 
a  tacit  reproof  of  his  former  incredulity ; 
q.  d.  I  perceive  you  are  slow  to  believe 
what  I  assured  you,  ch.  3.  19,  20,  I 
would  do  to  Pharaoh.  Therefore  you 
shall  very  shortly  have  evidence  that 

will  convince  you. IT  With  a  stro^ig 

hand  shall  he  let  them  go,  &c.  The 
'  strong  hand'  here  mentioned  is  to  be 
understood  both  of  God  and  of  Pharaoh. 
Pharaoh  should  by  the  sudden  exercise 
of  his  kingly  power  and  with  great 
urgency  send  them  forth  out  of  Egypt  j 
but  to  this  he  should  himself  be  com- 
pelled by  the  ^  stroog  hand'  of  God  put 
forth  ui  the  terrific  judgments  of  the 
plagues.  The  language  of  the  promise, 
it  will  be  observed,  becomes  more  in- 
tense in  the  final  clause.  He  sliall  not 
only  be  brought  at  last  to  consent  to  the 
departure  of  Israel,  but  shall  be  im- 
pelled himself  by  the  pressure  of  the 
divine  judgments  to  urge  and  hasten  it 
with  the  utmost  vehemence. 

2.  And  God  spake  unto  Moses ;  ice 
Whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  a^A 
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3  And  I  appeared  unto  Abraham, 
onto  Isaf  c,  and  unto  Jacob  by  the 
name  of  o-God  Almighty,  but  by 

cGea  17  1.^36.  II.  dc48.  3. 

eontinuationof  the  address  commenced 
JR  the  preceding  verse,  or  whether  it 
was  spoken  to  Moses  on  some  subse- 
quent occasion,  is  not  easily  determin- 
ed. However  this  may  be,  the  drift  of 
the  words  is  undoubtedly  to  show  the 
sure  foundation  on  which  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  of  deliverance  rested. 
To  this  end  he  begins  by  declaring  him- 
self under  the  significant  name  of  *  Je- 
hovah,* by  which  he  designed  hereafter 
to  be  more  especially  recognized  as  the 
covenant  God  of  their  race.  Hitherto 
the  august  title  of 'Lord  God  Almighty' 
(El  Shaddai)  had  been  that  with  which 
they  had  been  most  familiar,  and  which 
had  afforded  the  grand  sanction  and 
security  to  all  his  promises.  In  their 
various  wanderings,  weaknesses,  and 
distresses,  they  had  been  encouraged 
to  trust  in  a  Being  omnipotent  to  pro- 
tect them,  all-sufficient  to  supply  their 
wants.  But  their  posterity  were  hence- 
forth to  know  him  by  another  name, 
nnder  a  new  character,  even  the  incom- 
municable name  '  Jehovah,'  which  de- 
notes eternal  unchangeable  self-exist- 
ence ;  deriving  nothing  from  any,  but 
conferring  upon  all,  life,  and  breath,  and 
all  things;  who  is  above  all,  through 
all,  and  in  all ;  *  the  same  yesterday,  to 
day,  and  for  ever.'  This  glorious  name 
he  puts  significantly  in  contrast  with 
that  by  which  he  was  known  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  order  to  min- 
ister to  his  people  a  more  abundant 
ground  of  hope  and  confidence. 

3.  By  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not 
knoum  to  them,  Gr.  *My  name  *Lord'  I 
did  not  manifest  unto  them.'  Chal.  *My 
n'i.zne  *  Adonai'  I  showed  not.'  A  two- 
fa  d  mode  of  interpretation  divides  into 
two  classes  the  great  mass  of  commen- 
tators upon  this  passage.  (1.)  It  is 
anaintained  by  some. that  the  words  are 


my  name  ^  JEHOVAH  was  I  no^ 
known  to  thenL 

d  eh.  3.  14.   Fs.  68.  4.  &  83. 18    John  8. 58 
Rev.  1.  4. 

to  be  understood  in  their  most  exact  and 
literal  import,  as  teaching  that  the  name 
'  Jehovah'  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
ancient  patriarchs,  and  was  first* reveal- 
ed to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  where, 
when  he  asked  the  name  which  he 
should  announce  to  Israel,  God  declared 
himself  by  the  sacred  denomination  '  I 
am  that  I  am,'  which  is  of  the  same, 
origin  and  import  with  *  Jehovah,'  and 
said  moreover  of  the  title  *  Jehovah,* 
'  this  is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is 
my  memorial  unto  all  generations.'  The 
advocates  of  this  opinion,  in  answer  to 
the  objection  that  the  name  in  question 
must  have  been  known  long  before  this, 
as  it  occurs  in  repeated  mstances  m  the 
course  of  the  book  of 'Genesis,  reply, 
that  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  was  written  till  aftef 
the  divine  appearance  at  Horeb,  when 
this  title  was  first  revealed,  the  mefe 
fact  of  Moses'  making  use  of  the  name 
<  Jehovah'  m  that  book  is  no  sufiUcient 
proof  that  the  name  was  known  to  those 
of  whom  he  writes,  any  more  than  his 
mention  of  a  place  called  <  Dan'  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  Gen.  14.  14,  proves 
that  the  place  was  at  that  time  known 
by  this  name,  whereas  it  was  then  called 
*  Laish.'  They  contend  farther,  that  as 
Moses  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
his  own  age  and  their  posterity^  iliwas 
specially  fitting,  that  in  writing  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Israelitish  race  from  its 
earliest  period,  he  should  proleptically 
employ  that  peculiar  name  by  which 
the  Most  High  would  be  known  as  their 
God  J  the  very  same  God  who  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt,  and  who,  a  litt'.e 
before  that  deliverance,  had  made  thi% 
his  name  known  to  them  as  that  by 
which  he  would  especially  be  called  in 
memory  of  that  great  event.  As  to  the 
passages  where  tie  patriarchs  are  rei 
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presented  as  expressly  addressing  the 
Lord  by  his  title  *  Jehovah,'  as  for  in- 
stance, Gen.  15.  2,  these,  they  say,  are 
corrupted  in  the  original  text,  and  that 
later  wnters  have  substituted  '  Jehovah' 
for  *  Elohim  or '  Adonai,'  which  Moses 
undoubtedly  wrote,  and  this  hypothe- 
sis, it  must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat 
favored  by  the  variation  of  several  of 
the  ancient  versions  from  the  present 
Hebrew  reading.  See  Qeddes'  Critical 
Remarks  on  this  passage,  who  observes, 
that  *  if  the  name  *  Jehovah'  were  known 
iiefore  it  was  here  communicated  to  Mo- 
ses, and  were  the  common  appellation 
of  the  God  of  the  patriarchs,  the  ques- 
tion of  Moses,  Ex.  3. 13,  was  needless, 
was  impertinent ;  for  God  had  before 
told  him,  V.  6,  that  he  was  '  the  God  of 
bis  (Moses')  fathers,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.'  It  is  clear  then  that  Moses,  by 
»sking,  what  was  the  name  of  this  same 
God  of  his  fathers,  knew  not  that  he 
had  any  particular  name ;  and  that  par- 
ticular *  Jehovah*  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  made  known  as  the  peculiar  God 
of  the  Israelitic  nation.'  These  are  the 
principal  arguments  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  first  hypothesis.  (2.)  Others, 
and  we  think  for  better  reasons,  under- 
stand the  words  as  implying,  not  that 
the  literal  name  *  Jehovah'  was  un- 
known to  the  ancient  fathers  who  pre- 
ceded Moses,  but  that  its  true,  full,  and 
complete  import — its  force,  burden,  and 
pregnant  significancy,  was  not  before 
known ;  whereas  now  and  hereafter,  the 
chosen  people  should  come  to  under- 
stand this  august  name,  not  in  the  letter 
merely,  but  in  the  actual  realization  of 
all  which  it  implied.  The  name  *Je- 
tovah,*  as  before  remarked,  natively 
demotes  not  only  God's  eternal  exist- 
ence, but  also  his  unchangeable  truth 
and  omnipotent  power,  which  give  being 
lo  his  promises  by  the  actual  perform- 
ance cf  them.  Now,  although  Abra- 
1kam«  Isaac,  an(^  Jacob,  had  received 
t»romt&eSy   yet  they  had  not  enjoyed 


the  things  promised.  They  believed  in 
these  things,  but  they  had  not  lived  to 
see  the  actual  accomplishment  of  them ; 
they  had  not  experimentally  known 
them.  The  time,  however,  was  now 
come,  when  God  was  to  be  known  by 
his  name  'Jehovah,'  in  the  doing  of 
what  he  had  before  decreed,  and  the  ful- 
filling of  what  he  had  before  promised. 
Accordingly  in  the  words  immediately 
following,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
exegetical  of  the  title  under  considera- 
tion, God  goes  on  to -assure  them  that 
he  will  make  good  his  promise  by  estab- 
lishing his  covenant.  Agreeably  to  this 
mode  of  interpretation  it  appears  from 
other  passages  that  God  is  said  to  make 
himself  known  under  the  high  designa- 
tion of  *  Jehovah'  by  bringing  to  pass 
the  grand  predicted  events  of  his  provi- 
dence. Thus,  Ex.  7.  5,  '  And  that  the 
Egyptians  shall  know  that  I  am  Je- 
hovah, when  I  stretch  forth  my  hand 
upon  Egypt.'  Again,  v.  17,  '  Thou  sha'it 
know  that  I  am  Jehovah;  for  I  will 
strike  with  the  rod  that  is  in  thin^  hand 
upon  the  rivers,  and  they  shalt  be  turned 
into  blood.'  Ezek.  28. 22,  *  And  they 
sliall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  (Jeho- 
vah) when  I  shall  have  executed  ju(^- 
ments  in  her  and  shall  be  sanctified  io 
her.'  It  may  be  observed,  moreover, 
that  the  Lord  is  not  called  '  Jehovah' 
till  after  he  had  finished  the  work  of 
creation,  Gen.  2.  4 ;  and  in  like  manner 
Christ,  having  fulfilled  all  things  per- 
taining to  our  redemption,  which  is  the. 
new  creation,  manifested  himself  under 
the  same  significant  name,  not  in  its 
letter  but  in  its  interpretation,  when  he 
declared  himself,  Rev.  ].  8,  17,  18,  to 
be  *  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending,  the  Lord  who 
is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  cDme, 
even  the  Almighty.'  The  words  of  Mo- 
ses, therefore,  it  is  contended,  arc  not 
to  be  understood  as  an  absolute  but  t 
comparative  negative  ;  for  that  the  .it- 
eral  name  *  J<  hovah'  was  known  to  the 
patriarchs,  is  indubitable,  from  the  fol 
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4  •And  I  have  also  established 
my  covenant  with  them,  f  to  give 
them  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land 
of  their  pilgrimage,  wherein  they 
were  strangers. 

5  And  g  I  have  also  heard  the 
groaning  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
whom  the  Egyptians  keep  in  bond- 

.    age :  and  I  nave  remembered  my 
covenant. 

6  Wherefore  say  imto  the  children 
of  Israel,  ^lam  the  Lord,  and  » I 

e  Gen.  15.  18.  &  17.  4,  7.  t  Gen.  17.  8.  & 
28  4.  «  ch.  2.  24.*  l»  ver.  2,  8,  29.  «  ch.  3. 
17.  <b  7.  4.  Deut.  M.  8.  Ps.  61.  8.  &  136. 
11, 12. 

lowiiig  passages ;  Gen.  9. 26,  Noah  in 
his  benediction  of  Shem  says,  *  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  God  of  Shem.' 
Gen.  15.  2,  'And  Abraham  said,  Lord 
(Jehovah  or  Jehovih)  God,  what  wilt 
thou  give  me  V  Gen.  22. 14,  *And  Abra^ 
ham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Je- 
hovah-jireh.*  Certainly  then  the  name 
*  Jehovah'  must  have  been  known  to 
him.  And  so  also  to  Isaac,  Gen.  27, 7  j 
and  to  Jacob,  Gen.  28.  20,  21.  Such 
comparative  modes  of  speech  are  not 
unurequent  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Jer. 
7. 22, 23,  *  For  I  spake  not  unto  your 
fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the 
day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land 
ol  Egypt,  concerning  burnt-offerings  or 
sacrifices.  But  this  thing  commanded 
I  them,  saying,  Obey  my  voice,  and  I 
will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people ;'  i.  e.  I  gave  no  commandment 
respecting  rituai  duties  compared  with 
the  importance  which  I  attached  to 
moral  duties.  Otherwise  it  is  evident 
that  the  language  of  the  Most  High  mi- 
litates with  the  recorded  facts  in  the 
sacred  history. 

4.  /  have  also  established  my  covenant 
with  them.    Heb.  *^n>D''pn  hakimothif 

have  made  to  standi  have  erected, 

IT  To  give  them.    That  is,  not  in  their 
own  peri»as,  but  in  their  posterity. 

5.  I  have  remembered  my  covenant. 
That  IS  I  still  bear  in  vivid  remem- 


will  bring  you  out  from  under  the 
burdens  of  the  Egyptians,  and  I  will 
rid  you  out  of  their  bondage,  and  I 
will  I*  redeem  you  with  a  stretched- 
out  arm,  and  with  great  judg- 
ments : 

7  And  I  will  i  take  you  to  me  for  a 
people,  and  ^  I  will  be  to  you  a 
God :  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  LoKD  your  God,  which  bring- 
eth  you  out  n  from  imder  the  bur- 
dens of  the  Egyptians. 

k  ch.  15.  13.  Deut.  7.  8.  I  Chron.  17.  21. 
Neh.  1. 10.  1  Deut.  4. 20.  dc  7. 6.  &  14. 2.  &,  2tf. 
18.  2  Sam.  7. 24.  »  Gen.  17. 7, 8.  ch.  29. 45, 4«. 
Dtut.  2tf.  13.  Rev.  21. 7.  •  cb.  5. 4, 5.  Ps.  81.6. 

brance  my  covenant  entered  into  with 
Abraham,  Gen.  15. 10. 11,  and  confirmed 
with  solemn  rites,  in  which  I  promised 
that  I  would  judge  that  nation  which 
should  afflict  his  seed. 

6,  7.  I  am  the  Lord  (Jehovah),  and  1 
will  bring  you  out — will  rid — wiU  r«- 
deem — will  take,  &c.  These  verbs  are 
all,  in  the  original,  in  the  past  instead 
of  the  future  tense,  denoting^  the  abso* 
lute  certainty  of  the  accomplishment 
of  the  things  promised,  though  for  the 
present  they  were  merely  in  futuritioo. 
But  where  God  becomes  a  covenant  ^Je- 
hovah' to  any  soul  or  any  people,  the 
unfailing  effect  is  to  put  his  every  pro- 
mise into  being,  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  Christ,  under  the  Gos- 
pel, he  becomes  emphatically  such  to 
his  church.  Here  the  precious  and  glo- 
rious titles  ^  £1  Shaddai'  and  ^  Jehovali,' 
power  and  performanccy  are  sweetly 
combined  in  the  person  of  him  in  whom 
the  promises  are  all  yea  and  amen.-^— 
tr  With  a  stretched-out  arm.  The  word 
here  rendered  *  stretched-out,^  may  also 
be  rendered  '  lifted  up,'  o  *  high,'  as  it 
is  in  fact  by  the  Chal.  and  Latin  Vul- 
gate. The  expression  is  borrowed  from 
the  circumstance  of  men^s  stretching 
out  and  lifting  up  their  arms  and  hands 
with  a:  view  to  strike  their  enemies 
with  greater  force.  1%  order  to  which, 
it  was  usual  in  those  Eastern  coontries 
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S  And  I  will  brmff  you  in  unto  th« 
land,  concerning  me  which  I  did 
•  swear  to  give  it  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob;  and  I  will 
give  it  you  for  an  heritage :  I  am 
the  Lord. 

9  %  And  Moses  spake  so  unto  the 

o  Gen.  15. 18.  &  26. 3.  &  28. 13.  &  35.  12. 

whore  their  outer  garmeDts  were  of  a 
loose  and  flowing  kind,  to  fling  them 
aside  that  they  might  not  liinder  or 
weaken  the  effect  of  the  intended  blow. 
It  is  in  allusion  to  this  that  the  expres* 
sion  '  making  bare  his  holy  arm,'  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Most  High,  Is.  54. 10,  in 
speaking  of  the  inflictions  of  his  wrath 
npon  his  enemies. 

8.  Concerning  the  which  I  did  swear 
to  give  it.  Heb.  "^T^  n»  ^fi^TD3  nastu 
t'li  eth  yadij  have  lifted  up  my  hand; 
an  expression  taken  from  the  common 
eustom  of  elevating  the  hand  to  heaven 
when  taking  an  oath.  Dan.  12.  7,  'And 
X  heard  the  man  clothed  in  Unen,  which 
was  upon  the  waters  of  the  ri'ver,  when 
be  held  up  hi*  right  hand  and  his  left 
band  unto  heaven,  and  sware,  &c.'  See 
Deut.  32. 40.  Is.  62.  8. 

9.  They  hearkened  not  unto  Moses 
for  anguish  of  spirit^  and  from  cru- 
el bondage.  Heb.  mi  "liSpf^  mikkot- 
zer  ruah,  for  shortness y  or  straitness  of 
spirit.  That  is,  from  extreme  dejection 
and  discouragement  of  soul,  mingled 
with  irrritation  and  impatience.  That 
this  is  the  force  of  the  original  will  ap- 
pear from  the  usage  in  the  following 
pa>sages.  Prov.  14. 29,  *  He  that  is  slow 

'  to  virath  is  of  great  understanding ;  but 
hethat  is  hasty  of  spirit  (Heb.  m^  *^21:) 
ketzar  rvah)  exalteth.  folly.'  Job,  21. 
4,  *  And  if  it  were  so,  why  should  not 
my  spirit  be  troubled  (Heb.  "ISi^n  tikt- 
zar^  shortened).^  Numb.  21.  4,  'And 
the  soul  of  the  people  was  much  dis- 
couraged (Heb.  ^pn  shortened)  by 
reason  of  the  wayi'  Judg.  16. 16,  *  Anil 
it  came  to  pass,  when  she  pressed  him 
Vol.  I  « 


children  of  Israel:  pbut  they  heark 
ened  not  unto  Moses,  for  anguish 
of  spirit,  and  for  cruel  bondage. 

10  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mo* 
ses,  saying, 

11  Go  in,  speak  unto  Pharaoh  king 
of  Egypt,  that  he  let  the  children 
of  Israel  go  out  of  his  land. 

Pch.  5.  21. 

daily  With  her  words,  and  urged  him 
so  that  his  soul  was  vexed  (Heb.  'ISpD 
shortened)  unto  death.'  The  Gr.  renders 
it  'from  feeble-mindedness,'  the  same 
word  in  effect  and  nearly  in  form  as 
that  which  occurs,  1  Thes.  5. 14,  *  Com- 
fort  X\ie  feeble-minded?  It  is  to  this  pe- 
riod probably  that  allusion  is  had,  F.x. 
14. 12,  'Is  not  thi?  the  word  that  we^id 
tell  thee  in  Egypt,  saying.  Let  us  alone 
that  we  may  serve  the  ^^tians,  for  it 
had  been  better  for  us  to  serve  the  Egyp- 
tians than  that  we  should  die  in  the  wil- 
dcmess ;'  which  words  in  the  Samaritan 
version  are  inserted  in  this  place.  To 
such  a  pitch  of  disheartening  anguish 
had  their  sufferings  wrought  them  that 
they  chose  to  have  all  farther  proceed- 
ings relative  to  their  deliverance  stayed. 
So  heavy  was  their  affliction,  and  so 
grievously  had  they  been  of  late  dis- 
appointed, that  they  can  neither  believe 
nor  hope  any  longer ;  and  the  message 
now  deliverefl  by  Moses  was  like  a 
charming  song  upon  the  ear  of  a  deaf 
or  dead  man.  So  strongly  does  a  sense 
of  wretchedness  oppose  the  cordial 
reception  of  promises  and  encourage- 
ments. Even  the  comforts  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  which  God  has 
expressly  provided  for  them,  do  the  dis- 
consolate put  far  from  them  imder  the 
pressure  of  their  griefs.  *To  whom  he 
said.  This  is  the  rest  wherewith  ye  may 
cause  the  weary  to  rest ;  and  this  is 
the  refreshing :  yet  they  would  not.'  Is. 
28. 12. 

10, 1 1 .  And  the  Loi  d  spake  unto  Moses, 
&c.  The  narrative  proceeds  to  inform 
us  with  what  stilly  farther  induhjencf 
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12  And  Moses  spake  before  the 
Lord,  saving,  Behold,  the  children 
of  Israel  have  q  not  hearkened  unto 
me ;  how  then  shall  Pharaoh  hear 


q  ver.  9. 


God  treated  the  backwardness  of  his 
people  to  welcome  the  tidings  of  deliv- 
erance. He  still  moved  forwards  in  his 
m.*asures  for  their  reUef,  as  if  he  heard 
not  or  heeded  not  their  unbelieving  com- 
plaints, and  remonstrances,  and  groans. 
That  perverseness  which  would  a  thou- 
sand times  have  wearied  out  all  human 
forbearance,  is  still  graciously  borne 
with  by  the  long-sufiering  of  heaven. 
But  that  which  is  mercy  to  Israel  is 
wrath  to  Pharaoh,  although  the  punish- 
ment which  is  ripening  even  for  him  is 
not  to  be  inflicted  without  farther  wam- 
mgs.  When  the  Lord  is  about  to  visit 
with  judgments,  we  see  him  advancing 
AS  with  slow  and  reluctant  steps.  On 
the  contrary,  when  misery  is  to  be  re- 
lieved, benefits  conferred,  or  sms  for- 
given, the  blessing  makes  haste  as  it 
were,  to  spend  itself  upon  its  objects. 
But  when  the  wicked  are  to  be  dealt 
with,  justice  seems  to  regret  the  neces- 
sity under  which  it  is  laid  to  maintain 
Itself,  and  the  sinner  is  not  destroyed 
till  the  equity  of  his  condemnation  is 
manifest,  and  every  thing  around  him 
calls  for  vengeance. 

12.  And  Moses  spake  before  the  Lordj 
&c.  It  would  seem  that  Moses  had 
caught,  in  some  measure,  the  spirit  of 
despondency  which  reigned  among  his 
brethren.  He  speaks  as  one  discouraged 
and  timidly  shrinking  from  what  ap- 
pears to  him  a  hopeless  service.  Rea- 
soning from  the  less  to  the  greater,  he 
;s  ready  to  conclude  the  cause  to  be 
Icsperate.  If  the  Israelites  themselves, 
who  were  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
burden  of  his  message,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  it,  how  little  ground  had  he  to  hope 
for  a  hearing  from  Pharaoh?  Would 
he  not,  in  the  pride  and  insolence  of  his 
kpirit,  s]>um  a  message  which  required 


me,  rwho  am  of  imcircumcised 
lips? 

13  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mo- 
ses, and  unto  Aaron,  and  gave  them 

r  ver.  30.  ch.  4.  10.  Jcr.  I.  6. 

him  to  bow  down  his  loftiness  and  hum* 
bly  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  Being 
whom  he  did  not  acknowledge,  and  m 
so  doing  to  honor  a  people  whom  he 
despised  ?  More  especially  was  he  led 
to  distrust  his  success  when  he  called 
to  mind  his  own  infirmity  in  speaking 
This  objection  God  had  indeed  suffi- 
ciently overruled  on  a  former  occasion, 
but  in  the  depth  of  his  dejection  he 
pleads  it  again,  forgetting  the  suffi- 
ciency of  grace  to  overcome  the  defects 
of  nature.  In  these  circumstances,  with 
a  leader  disheartened  and  broken  down 
in  spirit  and  a  people  sunk  in  utter  des- 
pondency, what  hope  remained  of  de- 
Uveram:e  to  Israel,  had  not  God  him- 
self taken  the  accomplishment  of  the 
whole  work  into  liis  own  hands?  But 
his  strength  is  made  perfect  in  man's 
weakness.— —IT  Who  am  of  uncircu^ 
cised  lips.  Chal.  'Of  an  heavy  speech.' 
Gr.  aXoyo(,  without  speech.  As  among 
the  Jews  the  circumcision  of  any  part 
denoted  its  perfection,  so  on  the  otiier 
hand  uncircumcisidn  was  used  to  sig- 
nify its  defectiveness  or  inaptitude  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Thus  the  prophet  says  of  the  Jews,  Jer. 
6.  10,  that  *  their  -^ar  was  uncircura* 
cised,'  and  aids  the  explanation  of  it, 
'  because  they  cannot  hearken.'  Again, 
ch.  9. 26,  he  tells  us  th^t '  the  house  ol 
Israel  were  uncircumcisel  in  heart,'  i.e. 
would  not  understand *ani  learn  their 
duty.  In  like  manner  '  m  circumcised 
lips'  in  the  passage  before  us  must  mean 
a  person  who  was  a  bad  speaker  and 
wanting  eloquence.  Syr.  <M'ne  is  n 
stammering  tongue.' 

13.  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moset  ani 
unto  Aaron^  and  gave  them  a  charge^ 
Jbc.  Aaron  is  here  again  joined  in  com- 
mission With  Moses,  and  the  debate 
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a  charge  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  to 
brinff  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt.  ' 

14  IF  These  be  the  heads  of  their 
fathers'  houses : » The  sons  of  Reu- 
ben the  first-born  of  Israel ;  Hanoch, 
and  Pallu,  Hezron,  and  Carmi : 
these  be  the  families  of  Reuben. 

15  t  And  the  sons  of  Simeon ;  Je- 
muel,  and  Jamin,  and  Ohad,  and 
Jachin,  and  Zohar,  and  Shaul  the 
son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman:  these 
are  the  families  of  Simeon. 

16  IF  And  these  are  the  names  of 
nthe  sons  of  Levi,  according  to 

•  Gen.  46.  9.  1  Chron.  5.  3.  1 1  Chron.  4.  24. 
Oen.  46.  10.  «Gen.  46.  11.  Numb.  3.17 
1  Chron.  6.  1, 16. 

ended  by  the  interposition  of  the  divine 
authority.  A^olenin  charge  is  given  to 
both  which,  upon  their  allegiance,  they 
are  required  to  execute  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition  and  fidelity.  *  Where 
the  word  of  a  king  .is,  there  is  power,* 
and  the  repetition  of  baffled  arguments 
is  suitably  cut  short  by  the  voice  of  the 
Most  High  speaking  in  majesty.  It  is 
not  clear  that  the  words  of  this  verse 
are  to  be  understood  as  the  answer  to 
what  Moses  had  said  in  the  verse  be- 
fore. They  seem  to  be  rather  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  what  had  been  said  in 
the  three  preceding  verses.  As  he  was 
about  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  the^nar- 
rative  by  the  insertion  of  a  genealogical 
table,  he  here  repeats  the  general  fact 
of  Moses  and  Aaron  having  received  a 
charge  to  go  into  the  presence  of  Pha- 
raoh and  renev  their  demand  of  the 
dismission  of  the  people.  The  histo- 
rian thus  indicates  the  posture  of  things 
at  that  particular  stage  of  the  business 
where  the  continuity  of  his  story  is 
broken. 

14.  These  be  the  headSj  &c.  Gr.  apxn- 
V9I,  chiefs  J  captains  f  governors.  *  Their 
houses,'  i.  e.  the  houses  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  The  design  of  introducing  this 
genealogical  record  in  its  present  con- 


their  generations;^  Gershon,  and 
Kohath,  and  Merari.  And  the 
years  of  the  life  of  Levi  were  an 
hundred  thirty  and  seven  years. 

17  «The  sons  of  Gershon ;  Libni, 
and  Shimi,  according  to  theii  fami- 
lies. 

18  And  y  the  sons  6f  Kohath  ;  Am- 
ram,  and  Izhar,  and  Hebron,  and 
Uzziel :  and  the  years  of  the  life  oi 
Kohath  were  an  hundred  thirty  and 
three  years. 

-  19  And  « the  sons  of  Merari;  Ma- 
hali  and  Mushi :  these  are  the  fa- 
milies of  Levi,  according  to  their 
generations. 

X 1  rhron.  6.  17.  &  23.  7.    7  Numb.  26.  57. 
1  Chron.  6.  2,  18.    z  ]  Chron.  6.  19.  <b  23.  21. 

nexion,  is  to  point  out  distinctly  the 
stock  and  lineage  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
As  one  of  these  was  to  be  the  great 
Legislator  and  Prophet,  and  the  other 
the  High  Priest  of  the  peculiar  people, 
it  might  be  of  very  great  importance 
in  after  ages  to  have  their  true  descent 

authenticated  beyond  a  doubt. IT  The 

sons  of  Revhen^  &c.  As  Reuben  and 
Simeon  were  elder  than  Levi,  from 
whom  Moses  and  Aaron  derived  their 
pedigree,  it  seemed  to  be  proper  to  state 
the  rank  which  their  progenitor  held, 
in  the  order  of  birth,  among  the  sons  ol 
Jacob. 

16.  According  to  their  generations. 
The  force  of  this  expression  may,  per- 
haps,  be  better  conceived  by  its  beii^ 
paraphrased  thus :  'These  are  the  names 
of  the  sons  of  Levi,  viewed  in  conneX' 
ion  with  the  respective  lines  of  descend* 

ants  proceeding  from  themJ IT  The 

years  of  the  life  of  Levi,  &c.  Le*'i  was 
four  years  elder  than  Joseph,  conse- 
quently he  was  43  when  he  came  into 
Egypt,  Joseph  being  then  39;  was  114 
at  the  death  of  Joseph,  whom  he  sur- 
vived23  years  j  lived  afte-  coming  into 
Egjrpt  94  years,  and  died  41  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Moses,  and  121  before 
the  exode  from  £g>  ot.    His  age  is  per- 
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20  And  »  Amram  took  him  Joche- 
bed  his  father's  sister  to  wife ;  and 
she  bare  him  Aaron  and  Moses. 
And  the  years  of  the  life  of  Amram 
were  an  hundred  and  thirty  and 
seven  years. 

21  1[  And  ^  the  sons  of  Izhar ;  Ko? 
Tah,  and  Nepheg,  and  Zichri. 

22  And  c  the  sons  of  Uzziel ;  Mi- 
shael,  and  Elzaphan,  and  Zithri. 

23  And  Aaron  took  him  Elisheba 
da.aghter  of  d  Amminadab,  sister  of 
N^Ashon  to  wife ;  and  she  bare  him 
«  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar. 

24  And  the  f  sons  of  Eorah ;  Assir, 
and  Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph :  these 
are  axe  the  families  of  the  Korhites. 

*ch.  2. 1,2.  Numb.  26.  59.  «>  Numb.  16.  I. 
1  Chron.  6. 37, 38.  c  Lev.  10. 4.  Numb.  3. 30. 
«»  Ruth  4  19,  20.    1  Chron.  2.  10.    Matt.  1.  4. 

•  Lev.  10.  1.  Numb.  3.  2.  &26.  60.  1  Chron. 
6.  3.  &  24.  1.  f  Numb.  26.  11. 

haps  expressly  stated  in  order  to  afford 
aid  toward  settling  the  precise  time  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  made  to 
Abrahan;!,  Gen.  15.  13.  It  is  moreover 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  promise  made 
to  Abraham,  Gen.  15.  16,  that  the  Isra- 
elites should  be  delivered  out  i>f  Egypt 

*  in  the  fourth  generation'  was  strictly 
fulfilled.  Moses  was  the  son  of  Amram, 
the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  the 
son  of  Jacob.  Jacob  went  down  into 
Egypt,  and  Moses  was  in  the  fourth 
generation  from  him. 

20.  Amram  took  him  Jochebed  his 
father^s  sister  to  wife.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  giving  this  genealogical  record 
Moses  is  very  far  from  being  prompted 
by  a  vain-glorious  wish  to  laud  his  an- 
cestry ;  for  he  not  only  inserts  in  the 
list  the  names  of  those  whose  charac- 
lers  disgraced  it,  but  he  openly  declares 
himself  to  be  the  off*spring  of  a  con- 
nexion which  was  alterwards  expressly 
forbidden  under  the  law,  and  which  was 
probably  even  now  regarded  as  doing 
Bome  vidlence  to  the  dictates  of  nature. 
Comp.  Lev.  18. 12.  Numb.  26. 59.    We 


25  And  Eleazar,  Aaron's  son,  took 
him  one  of  the  daughters  of  PutiCi 
to  wife ;  and  g  she  bare  him  Phine- 
has }  these  are  the  heads  of  the  fa- 
thers of^  the .  Levites,  according  to 
their  families. 

26  These  are  that  Aaron  and  Mo- 
ses, b  to  whom  the  Lord  said, 
Bring  out  the  children  of  Israel 
from  the  land  of  Egypt  according 
to  their » armies. 

27  These  are  they  which  k  spake 
to  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  i  to  bring 
out  the  children  of  Israel  from 
Egypt :  these  are  that  Moses  and 
Aaron. 

28  II  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
day  when  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mo- 
ses in  the  land  of  Egypt, 

r  Numb.  25.  7, 11.    Josh.  24.  33.    b  ver.  13 
« ch.  7.  4.  &  12.  17,  51.     Nurnb.  33.  I.    k  ch 
5.  1,  3.  &  7. 10.    i  rer.  13.  ch.  32. 7.  &  33.  1. 
P».  77.  20. 

may  learn,  however,  from  the  circum 
stances  of  the  parentage  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  that  the  evil  or  equivocal  con- 
duct of  progenitors  does  not  always 
avail  to  preclude  their  having  a  seed 
which  shall  stand  high  in  the  favor  of- 
God. 

23.  Aaron  took  him  Elisheba.  Gr 
EXi^ixjCfer,  Elizabeth,  She  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  being  sister  to  Naashon, 
a  prince  of  that  tribe.  While  Moses 
thus  dwells  particularly  on  the  geneal- 
ogy of  Aaron,  he  modestly  passes  over 
his  own  in  silence. .  Had  he  been  a  man 
of  ambition,  or  his  institutions  been  ot 
his  own  devising,  he  would  never  have 
given  this  precedence  to.  his  brother's 
family  over  his  own. 

26.  These  are  that  Aaron  and  Moset 
Heb.  niD?3n  linfi<  fi^nn  hu  Aharon  u 
Moshehf  this  is  thai  Aaron  and  Mose^. 
The  words  of  this  and  the  following 
verse  are  merely  a  more  minute  speci 
fication  of  the  persons  of  Moses  ory 
Aaron,  without  being  in  the  least  de« 
signed  as  a  note  of  self-commendation. 
We  see  rather  a  tacit  intunation  o^  th« 
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29  That  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mo- 
ses, saying, "» I  am  the  Lord:  »  speak 
thou  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  £gypt 
all  that  1  say  unto  thee. 

30  And  Moses  said  before  the 
Lord,  Behold,  o  I  am  of  uncircum- 
lised  lips,  and  how  shall  Pharaoh 
Aearken  unto  me  ? 

■»  ver.  8.  »  ver.  11.  ch.  7. 1.  •  rer.  12.  ch. 
1. 10. 

distinguishing  grace  of  heaven  in  raising 
up  two  individuals  from  the  humblest 
ranks  of  life,  and  entrusting  them  with 
<he  dignified  service  of  delivering  Israel 

from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh. ^  AC' 

cording  to  their  armies.  That  is,  their 
tribes,  now  grown  so  numerous  as  to 
form  each  an  army.  There  seems  to 
be  intended  also  an  oblique  antithesis 
between  these  armies  of  Israel,  and  the 
iwo  inconsiderable  men  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  lead  them ;  as  if  he  would 
insinuate  that  they  were  called  to  a 
work  to  wliich  they  were  in  themselves 
totally  inadequate,  and  one  which  they 
could  never  have  performed  without 
being  miraculously  aided  and  endowed 
from  heaven, 

29.  Sayingf  I  am  the  Lord  (Jeho- 
▼ah).  Nothing  more  could  be  really 
i\eeded  to  countervail  the  fears  and  mis- 
givings of  Moses  than  this  assurance. 
The  name  ^Jehovah,*  carries  enough  in 
its  import  to  support  his  ministers  in 
their  severest  trials  and  most  arduous 
labors. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
1.  I  have  mude  thee  a  god  to  PJia- 
raoh.  Heb.  &"^nj)fi^  T!^^  nathattika 
elohimy  I  have  given  thee  a  god  ;  i.  e. 
set,  ordained,  appointed;  according  to 
a  common  usage  of  the  original  'pD  to 
give,  of  which  see  Note  on  Gen.  1. 17. 
Chal. '  I  have  set  thee  a  prince  or  master 
(!21  rab).^  Arab.  '  I  have  made  thee  a 
lord.'  See  Note  on  £x.  4.  10.  Moses 
wms  to  be  God's  representative  in  this 
tfluii,  as  magistrates  are  called  gods 

8» 
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AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
See,  I  have  made  thee  »  a  god 
to  Pharaoh:  and  Aaron  thy  bro- 
ther shall  be  »>  thy  prophet. 
2  Thou  cshalt  spealc  all  that  I  com- 
mand thee :  and  Aaron  thy  brother 
shall  speak  unto  Pharaoh,  that  he 

a  ch.  4.  16.    Jer.  1.  10.    b  ch.  4.  16.    «  ch 
4. 15. 

because  they  are  God's  vicegetents 
He  was  authorized  to  speak  and  act  in 
God's  name,  doing  that  which  was  above 
the  ordinary  power  of  nature,  and  com- 
missioned to  demand  obedience  from  a 

sovereign  prince. IT  Aaron  shall  be 

thy  prophet,  Chal.  *  Thine  interpreter.* 
Soe  Note  on  Gen.  28.  7.  *A  man  who 
is  afraid  to  go  into  the  presence  of  a 
king,  or  a  governor,  or  a  great  man, 
will  seek  an  interview  with  the  minis 
ter,  or  some  principal  character ;  and 
should  he  be  much  alarmed,  it  will  be 
said,  ^Fear  not,  friend;  I  will  make 
you  as  a  god  to  the  king.'  ^What!  are 
you  afraid  of  the  collector?  fear  notj 
you  will  be  (U  a  god  to  him.'  '  Yes, 
yes,  that  upstart  was  once  much  afraid 
of  the  great  ones  ;  but  now  he  is  like  a 
god  among  them.'  Roberts,  Moses  him- 
self was  to  be  an  oracle,  and  Aaron  a 
mouth,  to  Pharaoh.  Aaron  was  to  be 
to  Moses  what  Moses  himself  was  to 
God.  The  Most  High  does  not  scruple 
to  clothe  his  humblest  servants  with  a 
kind  of  divinity  when  he  would  make 
them  oracles  to  his  people  or  instru- 
ments of  wrath  to  his  enemies. 

2.  Thou  shalt  speak,  &c.  That  is,  to 
Aaron.  When  men  speak  by  God's 
command  they  are  to  keep  back  no  part 
of  his  message.  Although  the  name  of 
Aaron  is  not  always  expressly  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  thdt  of  Moses 
throughout  the  ensuing  narrative,  yet  it 
is  to  be  inferred,  from  the  charge  now 
given,  that  the  two  brothers  uniformly 
went  into  the  presence  of  Pharu  h  to* 
gether. 
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send  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
his  land. 

3  And  ^1  will  harden  Pharaoh's 
heart,  aid  •multiply  my  f signs 
and  my  wonders  in  the  land  of 
E^pt 

4  But  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken 
unto  you,  g  that  I  may  lav  my  hand 
upon' Egypt,  and  bring  forth  mine 
KnoieSyund  my  people  the  children 

<lch.4.21.    ech.  11.9.   fch.  4.  7     ffch.lO. 
\  d&ll.». 

3.  I  will  harden  Pharaoh^s  hearty  &c. 
As  in  the  former  instance,  ch.  4. 16, 21, 
God  announced  to  Moses  the  result,  of 
vrhich  his  message  would  be  the  occa- 
tiouy  not  the  cause  j  so  here  also  he  ex- 
pressly informs  him  that  the  course 
which  he  should  pursue  with  Pharabh 
would  but  serve  to  *  harden  his  heart,' 
and  set  him  with  more  obstinacy  than 
ever  against  letting  Israel  go.  The  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  it  would  be- 
come necessary  to  display  before  the 
Egyptians  multiplied  and  still  more 
striking  exhibitions  of  the  divine  ma- 
jesty and  power. IT   My  wonders. 

Heb.  "^riDDa  mophethai.  The  original 
comes  from  the  root  MB'^  yaphahy  to 
persuade.  It  therefore  properly  implies 
a  persuasive  facty  event,  or  sign,  effect- 
ed to  produce  conviction  and  to  lead  to 
faith  and  obedience,  whether  the  wonder 
be  strictly  miraculous  or  not. 

4.  But  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken 
t-nto  you.  Heb.  2P)2TZ3*'  hJj  lo  yishma, 
will  not  hear ;  i.  e.  will  not  obediently 
give  heed  to  you.  The  received  mode  of 
rendering,  *  shall  not  hearken,*  puts  up- 
on the  passage  an  imperative  air  which 
the  original  does  not  warrant,  or  at  least 
require.  It  is  merely  a  predictive  sen- 
tence.  IT  That  I  may  lay  mine  hand. 

Heb.  '^n*'  ^nrOT  ve-nathatH  eth  yadi, 
tnd  I  will  give  mine.  hand.  ^  Clial.  *  And 
will  lay  the  stroke  of  my  "trength  (i.  e. 
my  powerful  plague)  upon  the  land  of 
Egypt.*  IT  Bring  forth  mine  armies, 
and  my  people.  Rather,  according  to 
tbf!  onginalj   <  M-Jie  hosts,  even   my 


of  Israel,  out  of  the  land  of  Eg5rpt. 
*»  by  great  judgments. 

5  And  the  Egyptians  i  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  k  stretch 
forth  mine  hand  upon  Egypt,  and 
bring  out  the  children  of  Israel 
from  among  them. 

6  And  Moses  and  Aaron  >  did  as 
the  Lord  commanded  them,  so 
did  they. 

h  ch. «.  6.  « ver.  17.  ch.  8.  22.  &  14.  4,  18 
Ps.  9. 16.    }  ch.  3. 20.    1  ver.  2. 

people,'  as  the  copulative  '  and'  is  want- 
ing. 

5.  The  Egyptians  shall  knoWf  &c. 
The  great  end  at  which  God  aims  by 
his  penal  judgments  upon  the  world,  is 
to  make  himself  known  to  the  children 
of  men.  His  messengers  may  be  de- 
spised, contradicted,  and  opposed,  but 
it  should  be  a  satisfaction  to  them  to  be 
assured  that  the  divine  word  shall  so 
far  prosper  in  that  whereunto  it  is  sent, 
that  God  shall  finally  be  glorified  in  the 
issue  of  their  embassy.  They  shall  not 
in  the  end  have  reason  to  say  that  they 
have  labored  in  vain,  though  they  would 
rejoice  to  have  been  made  the  instru 
ments  of  mercies  rather  than  of  judg- 
ments. 

6.  Moses  and  Aaron  did^  &c.  These 
words  contain  merely  a  general  athrma- 
tion  that  Moses  and  Aaron,  according 
to  what  was  required  of  them,  delivered 
all  the  words,  and  performed  all  the 
miracles  which  are  afterward  recorded 
in  their  various  minute  details.  The 
statement  is  not  prompted  by  a  spirit 
of  self-complacent  boasting,  but  as  Mo- 
ses had  before  frankly  recorded  his  sin- 
ful backwardness  to  engage  in  the  Lord's 
service,  it  was  no  more  than  proper  that 
he  should  pay  this  tribute  to  his  subse- 
quent prompt  fidelity.  It  is  in  effect 
the  same  testimony  which  is  given  by 
the  Psalmist,  Ps.  105.28,  *  They  (Moses 
and  Aaron)  rebelled  not  against  his 
word,'  provided  tliis  was  spoken  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  which  may  be  doubt 
ed.    See  Note  on  £x.  9. 14—16 
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7  And  Moses  was  »  fourscore  years 
old,  and  Airon  fourscore  and  three 
years  old,  when  they  spake  unto 
Pharaoh. 

8  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mo- 
Bes,  and  unto  Aaron,  saying, 

9  When  Pharaoh  shall  speak  unto 
you,  saying,  » Shew  a  miracle  for 
you :  then  thou  shalt  say  unto  Aa- 

n  Deut.  29.  5.  dc  31 .  2.  &  34.  7.  Acts  7. 23, 
80.    Bisai.T.U.    Juhn  2.  lb.  ^  6. 30. 

7.  Moses  was  fourscore  years  old,  &c. 
They  both  therefore  had,  in  the  eyes  of 
their  countiymen,  all  the  venerableness 
Attached  to  age,  and  their  years  would 
inspire  confidence  that  they  would  do 
nothing  rashly.  Pharaoh  also  might  be 
exjjected  to  consider  with  more  respect 
a  message  delivered  by  men  of  such  a 
reverend  and  patriarchal  demeanor.  At 
the  same  time,  it  went  to  display  the 
divine  hand  more  illustriously,  that  two 
such  grey  headed  old  men,  should  be 
selected  to  manz^e  a  business  of  such 
an  immensely  arduous  nature ;  as  no 
degree  of  vigor  of  constitution  could 
prevent  them  from  feeling  and  evincing 
tome  of  the  infirmities  of  age. 

9.  Show  a  miracle  for  you,  Heb. 
tlD1?a  t^i  IDn  tenu  lakem  moph'cth, 
give  a  miracle  for  yourselves.  The 
tone  is  supposed  to  be  supercilious  and 
haughty,  as  though  it  were  much  more 
important  for  their  sakes  than  for  his  I  strength  (the  Red  Sea) :  thou  brakest 


that  a  miracle  should  be  wrought.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  however  that  Pha- 
raoh would  demand  a  miraculous  testi- 
mony in  proof  of  their  commission  from 
God.  The  implication  involved  in  this 
18  plainly,  that  such  a  demand  is  in  it- 
self reasonable  ;  and  although  Pharaoh 
probably  had  no  desire  to  be  convinced, 
but  was  rather  in  hopes  that  no  miracle 
would  be  wrought,  and  thus  his  dis- 
obedience be  justified  to  himself,  yet  it 
18  obvious  that  the  Scriptures  go  all 
■long  on  the  admitted  principle  that 
th<»  performance  <•/  miracles  is  the  true 
teeU  of  a  divine  commission.  See  on 
diis  subjet  t  the  N  !;e  oa  Ex.  4. 5.  Thosi; 


ron,  0  Take  thy  rod,  and  cast  U  be- 
fore Pharaoh,  and  it  shall  become 
a  serpent. 

10  if  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went 
in  unto  Pharaoh,  and  they  did  so 
i>  as  the  Lord  had  commanded :  and 
Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  before 
Pharaoh,  and  before  his  servants, 
and  it  q  became  a  serpent. 

0  ch.  4. 2, 17.    P  ver.  9.    <l  ch.  4.  3. 

who  profess  to  speak  to  men  in  the 
name  of  God  may  expect  to  have  their 
authority  sifted,  and  though  they  may 
not  now  be  able  to  silence  cavils  by  the 
exhibition  of  miraculous  power,  yet  they 
may,  by  a  pure  doctrine  and  a  blame- 
less lifci,  leave  objectors  without  ex- 
cuse.  IT  And  it  shall  become  a  ser 

pent,  Heb.  y^^ti  %*T^  yehi  letannin 
it  shall  be  to  a  serpent ;  i.  e.  a  lai^e  ser- 
pent, a  dragon  (Gr.  SoaKCfv,  a  dragon). 
On  the  import  of  the  original  word 
lp'2t\  tannin f  see  Note  on  Gen.  1.  21 
The  word  here  is  not  the  same  with 
that  which  occurs  ch.  4.  3,  though,  in 
some  instances,  probably  synonymous 
with  it.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  rod 
was  changed  into  a  crocodile,  an  ani- 
mal abounding  in  Egypt,  and  apparent- 
ly spoken  of,  in  some  cases,  as  an  em- 
blem of  its  persecuting  rulers.  Ps.  74, 
13,  *Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy 


the  heads  of  the  dragons  (Heb.  ti*^3*^in 
tanninim)  in  the  waters  ;*  i.  e.  thou  de- 
stroyedst  the  Egyptian  power.  See  also 
Ezek.  29.  3. 

10.  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod,  &c. 
Though  not  expressly  asserted,  yet  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  that  a  sign  was  de- 
manded by  Pharaoh.  The  command  to 
Moses  and  Aaron  to  work  the  miracle 

« 

was  predicated  on  the  contingency  of 
Pharaoh's  asking  it,  and  we  muKt  pre. 
sume  that  this  condition  occurred.  But 
the  sacred  writers  study  the  extremest 
brevity  upon  all  points  that  do  ndt  pos. 
itively  require  specification.  Up  t« 
this  point  Moses  and  Aarcm  liad  sunpl| 
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11  Then  Pharaoh  also  r  called  the 
wise  men,  and  •  the  sorcerers :  now 

rOen.  41.  8.    *  2  Tim.  3. 8. 

delivered  their  messagej  tUeir  instruc- 
tion$f  to  Pharaoh;  the  time  had  now 
come  for  them  to  produce  their  cre- 
dentials. 

11.  Pharaoh  called  the  unse  men. 
Heb.  Q*^>35n  hakamim,  from  GSfl  hak- 
am  J  to  be  wise,  to  act  wisely ;  and  ap- 
plied in  its  adjective  form  by  the  ori- 
entals to  those  that  practised  magical 
drts  and  incantations,  from  their  being 
supposed  to  know  more,  to  be  wiser f 
than  the  mass  of  men.  The  Gr.  here 
has  aoipiara^y  sophists ;  i.  e.  philoso- 
phers,  or   professors  of  science. 

IT  Sorcerers.  Heb.  &'^Dte?a  mekash- 
shephimf  from  tr]C!3  kashaphf  to  use 
inchantments  for  magical  purposes; 
equivalent  to  sorcerers^  jugglers^  wiz- 
ards.  Gr.  ^apuaKovg^  conjurors  by  drugs. 

IT  Magicians.   Heb.  &'^?3ttnn  har- 

tummim.  On  this  word  see  Note  on 
Gen.  41.  8.  It  is  here  evidently  used  in 
a  general  sense,  comprehending  under 
it  the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers  men- 
tioned above,  from  whom  the  magicians 
were  not  a  different  class.  The  Gr. 
renders  the  term  variously  by  e^i7yi?ra« 
interpreters  or  explainers  of  something 
secret,  naoiia^  inchanterSj  and  <f>apjia- 
ror,  drug-sorcerers.  In  the  Lat.  it  is 
often  explained  by  genethlia^ci  or  sapi- 
entes  nativitatumy  casters-up  of  nativ- 
ities, and  is  joined  with  astrologers  and 
soothsayers,  Dan.  1. 20.— 2. 10, 27. — 4. 7. 

Having  thus  defined,  as  well  as  we 
are  able,  the  import  of  the  original 
terms,  two  important  questions  natur- 
ally suggest  themselves  for  considera- 
tion ; — (1)  What  was  Pharaoh's  design 
m  calling  these  magicians  into  his  pre- 
sence ?  and  (2)  What  do  we  learn  from 
the  sacred  text  that  they  actually  did  1 
The  subject  is  one  which  has  been  very 
largely  discussed  and  very  variously 
understood,  and  at  best  is  encompassed 


the  ma^ici  ins  of  Egypt,  they  alsc 
(did  in  like  manner  witfi  their  en 
chantments. 

t  ver.22.ch.8.7,  18. 

with  difficulties  of  no  easy  solution. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  satis- 
factory of  the  numerous  tractates  to 
which  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  history 
has  given  rise,  is  that  of  Farmer  in  his 
*  Dissertation  on  Miracles,'  a  work  which 
has  supplied  us  with  many  important 
liints  in  the  ensuing  remarks. 

First,  as  to  Pharaoh's  design  in  send- 
ing for  the  magicians,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  object  was 
to  engage  the  gods  of  Egj'pl  to  work 
miracles  in  direct  opposition  to  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  thereby  to  invalidate  Mo- 
ses' divine  commission.  In  that  case 
they  would  obviously  have  endeavored 
to  counteract  the  aim  of  Jehovali  and 
not  to  promote  it.  Instead  of  joining 
with  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  in  bring 
ing  down  heavier  judgments  and  adding 
to  the  direful  plagues  already  inflicted, 
they  would  have  sought  to  have  had 
them  diminished  and  removed.  Instead 
of  desiring  them  to  turn  more  water  into 
blood,  they  would  have  besought  them 
to  restore  the  corrupted  vratcrs  to  their 
natural  state.  Instead  of  entreating 
them  to  multiply  frogs,  their  prayer 
would  have  been  for  them  to  be  removed 
or  destroyed,  as  it  would  certainly  be 
as  easy  to  do  the  one  as  the  other. 
The  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  Pha- 
raoh's first  thought  was  that  Moses 
was  nothing  more  than  a  magician,  and 
that  he  sent  for  his  magicians  in  order  to 
learn  from  them  whether  the  sign  given 
by  Moses  was  truly  supernatural,  or 
only  such  as  their  art  was  able  to  ac- 
complish. The  question  therefore  was 
not  whether  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  su- 
perior to  the  God  of  Israel,  or  whether 
evil  spirits  could  perform  greater  mira- 
cles than  those  which  Moses  performed 
by  the  assistance  of  Jehovah ;  but  whe* 
ther  the  works  of  Moses  were  propei 
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prooft  that  the  'rod  of  Israel  was  Je* 
hovahy  the  only  s  jvereign  of  nature ,  and 
consequently  whether  Moses  was  acting 
by  his  commission.  This  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  result  of  their  efforts 
to  perform  the  same  extraordinary  acts 
as  Moses  did ;  and  had  they  succeeded) 
the  effect  would  have  been  the  same  as 
if  Baal  had  answered  his  votaries  by 
fire ;  it  would  have  followed  of  course 
/iiat  Moses,  whatever  he  might  pre- 
tend, W9S  a  magician  only,  and  not  a 
divinely  commissioned  messenger,  and 
t.80  that  Jehovah  was  not  the  only 
sovereign  of  nature.  Having  been  sum- 
raoned  therefor^  for  this  purpo^  into 
the  royal  presence,  the  question  arises, 
•  Secondly,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
magicians'  performances.  Were  they 
real  miracles,  ukl  if  so  by  what  power 
effected?  Or  were  they  nothing  more 
than  dextrous  feats  of  juggling  or  sleight 
of  hand?  On  these  points  various  opin- 
ions have  been  held,  each  supported  by 
an  array  of  reasoning  more  or  less  plau- 
sible. Some  have  'supposed  that  the 
magicians  were  aided  by  evil  sjnrits  in 
the  performance  of  the  miracles;  and 
that  these  spirits  were  allowed  by  Grod 
to  e^^ercise  a  supernatural  power  up  to 
a  certain  point,  when  they  were  sud- 
denly arrested  and  confounded  in  their 
impotency,  and  made  to  give  a  more 
signal  triumph  to  the  cause  of  Omnipo- 
tence and  truth.  But  to  this  it  is  we 
think  validly  objected  that  the  Scrip- 
tures, properly  understood,  never  ascribe 
to  evil  spirits  the  power  of  workii^  real 
miracUs.  Whatever  wonders  they  may 
be  capable  of  effecting,  a  miracle  strict- 
ly so  termed,  invariably  requires  and  im- 
plies a  divine  interposition^  as  other- 
wise It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
how  a  miracle  should  be  a  proof  of  a 
eommission  from  Gk)d.  Others  there- 
fore have  supposed  that  although  the 
magicians  pretended  to  have  communi- 
cation with  evil  spirits  and  employed 
khcir  aits  accordingly,  yet  that  God  was 
pleased  to  interpose  in  concurrence  with 


their  enchantments,  and  work  a  real 
miracle,  contrary  perhaps  to  their  ex- 
pectations ;  while  yet  his  design  was  * 
by  working  a  still  greater  one  on  the 
side  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  to  show  the 
vast  superiority  of  his  power  over  theirs. 
This  they  would  infer  of  course  when 
they  saw  for  instance  Aaron's  rod  swal 
lowing  up  their  own,  and  consequently 
both  they  and  Pharaoh  would  be  inex- 
cusable in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
agency  of  Omnipotence.  But  to  this 
again  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  proof 
thus  adduced  was  not  absolutely  con* 
elusive  to  their  minds,  that  no  power 
but  that  of  Jehovah  could  work  mira- 
cles. How  was  the  transformation  of 
Moses*  rod  a  demonstration  of  his  be- 
ing sent  by  Jehovah,  when  the  ms^icians 
apparently  produced  the  very  same  ere- 
dentials  of  a  supernatural  ability  ?  Nay, 
the  magicians,  in  the  first  contest,  if  a 
real  miracle  was  wrought  on  their  side 
no  matter  by  what  power,  would  appear 
not  only  to  have  imitated,  but  to  have 
exceeded  Moses  j  having  the  advantage 
over  him  in  the  number  of  their  mira- 
cles. For  to  human  view  they  tumrd 
not  only  one  rod  into  a  serpent,  which 
was  all  that  Moses  had  hitherto  done, 
but  they  turned  their  several  rods  into 
serpents.  Now  why  was  Moses  to  be 
credited  on  account  of  a  single  miracle, 
if  it  were  contradicted  and  overborne  by 
several  miracles  fully  equal  to  it  ?  After 
the  conversion  of  the  rods,  it  is  true, 
Moses'  serpent  swallowed  up  those  of 
the  magicians ;  but  this  after  victory, 
however  splendid,  could  not  retrieve  the 
credit  of  the  former  defeat.  It  could 
not  establish  the  validity  of  the  proof, 
from  the  change  of  his  rod,  which  he 
had  appealed  to  in  the  beginning  as  a  de- 
cisive testimony  in  favor  of  his  claims. 
We  seem  therefore  to  be  shut  up  to  the 
necessity  of  seeking  for  a  still  more 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difiicultieg 
involved  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  ma 
gicians.  Our  conclusion,  on  the  whole 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Dr.  Dwight,  aa 
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expressed  in  his  *Theology»  (Senn.  LX, 
on  the  Miracles  of  Christ),  that  the  ma- 
«  gicians  wrought  no  miracles.  All  that 
they  did  was  to  busy  themselves  with 
their  enchantmentij  by  which  every  man 
now  knows  that,  although  the  weak  and 
credulous  may  be  deceivedi  miracles 
cannot  possibly  be  accomplished. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  state  the 
grounds  of  this  interpretation,  and  in 
doing  it  we  regret  that^  from  its  de- 
pending so  entirely  upon  the  idiomatic 
iiructure  of  the  Hebrew,  the  mere  Eng- 
lish reader  will  not  perhaps  be  able 
fully  to  appreciate  its  force.    We  will 
endeavor  to  make  it,  however,  if  not 
demonstrable,  at  least  intelligible. — It 
is  a  canon  of  interpretation  of  frequent 
use  in  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, that  verbs  of  action  sometimes 
signify  merely  the  trt//  and  endeavor  to 
do  the  action  in  question.    Thus  Ezek. 
24. 13,  4  have  pur\fied  thee,  and  thou 
wast  not  purged  }'  i.  e.  I  have  endeavor- 
ed, used  means,  been  at  pains,  to  purify 
thee.    John  5.  44,  ^How  can  ye  believe 
which  receive  honor  one  of  another ;' 
1.  e.  endeavor  to  receive.    Rom.  2.  4. 
'The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to 
repentance ;'  i.  e.  endeavors  or  tends  to 
lead  thee.    Amos,  9.  3,  *  Though  they 
be  hid  from  my  sight  in  tlie  bottom  of 
the  sea ;'  i.  e.  though  they  aim  to  be 
hid.    1  Cor.  10.  33,  <  I  pleaae  all  men ;' 
i.  e.  endeavor  to   please.     Gal.  5.  4, 
*  Whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the 
law ;'  i.  e.  seek  and  endeavor  to  be  justi- 
fied.   Ps.  69.  4,  <  They  that  destroy  me 
are  mighty ;'  i.  e.  that  endeavor  to  de- 
stroy me.    £ng.  ^  That  tPoiUd  destroy 
me.'    Acts,  7. 26,  'And  set  them  at  one 
again;'   i.  e.  wished  and  endeavored. 
Kng. '  would  have  set  them.'    The  pas- 
sage before  us  we  consider  as  exhibiting 
a  us^g'j  entirely  analogous.  'They  also 
did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchant- 
ments,' i.  e.  they  endeavored  to  do  in 
like  manner ;  just  as  in  ch.  8.  18,  it  is 
said,  'And  the  magicians  did  so  with 
heir  enchantments  to  bring  forth  lice, 


bui  tkey  could  not  ;*  the  words  being 
precisely  the  same  in  both  instances. 
Adopting  this  construction,  we  suppose 
that  the  former  clause  of  verse  12  should 
be  rmdered, '  For  they  cast  down  every 
man  his  rod,  that  they  might  become 
serpents;'  which  the  Hebrew  reader 
will  perceive  to  be  a  rendering  precisely 
parallel  to  that  which  occurs  ch.  6.  II, 
'Speak  unto  Pharaoh  that  he  let  the 
children  of  Israel  go;'  Heb.  'And  he 
shall  let  go.'    So  also  ch.  7. 2,  '  Shall 
speak  unto  Pharaoh,  that  he  send ;'  Heb. 
*And  he  shall  send.'     The  magicians 
cast  down  their  rods  that  they  might 
nndery  a  similar  transmutation  with 
that  of  Moses,  b«t  it  is  not  expressly 
said   that   vers   so  chang<ed,  and  we* 
therefore  incline  to  place  their  discern* 
fiture  in  the  loss  of  their  rods,  those  in- 
struments with  which  they  had  vainly 
hoped  to  compete  with  Moses.    If  it  be 
contended  that  therc^  was  some  kind  of 
change  produced  on  the  magicians'  rods, 
but  that  it  was  effected  by  feats  of  jug- 
gling, or  legerdemain,  and  amounted  in 
fact  merely  to  an  optical  illusion,  we 
do  not  particularly  object  to  this  con- 
struction, inasmuch  as  it  admits  our 
main  position,  that  there  was  no  real 
miracle  wrought  by  or  through  the  ma- 
gicians.   Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  probable  hy- 
pothesis; especially  as  the  narrative 
does  not  require  us  to  understand  all 
these  various  incidents  as  having  oc- 
curred at  one  and  the  same  interview. 
It  seems  that  it  was  after  the  miracle 
virrought  upon  Aaron's  rod  that  the  ma- 
gicians were  called  for   by  Pharaoh, 
and  as  they  would  learn  from  the  sum 
mens  itself  the  object  for  which  they 
were  called  into  the  royal  presence, 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  miracle' 
that   had   been  wrought,  they  would 
of  £curse  have  time  to  make  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  playing  ofl 
an   illusion  upon   the    senses   of  the 
spectators  by  their  semblances  of  str* 
pents. 
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12  Far  they  cast  dawn  every  man 
his  rod,  and  they  became  serpents : 
but  Aarcm's  rod  swallowed  up  their 
rods. 

IS  And  he  hardened  Pharaoh *s 
heart  that  he  hearkened  not  unto 
them ;  «  as  the  Lord  had  said. 

14  1[  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, >  Pharaoh's  heart  is  hardened, 
he  refuseth  to  let  the  people  go, 

15  Get  thee  unto  Pharaoh  in  the 

«  ch.  4.  21.  ver.  4.  x  ch.  8.  15.  A  10.  1, 
10,27. 

13.  And  he  hardened  Pharaoh^ a  heart. 
Heb.  r\:P'^B  nj  pin'^l  va-yehezak  lib 
Pharohf  and  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  wax- 
ed strong,  or  hardened  itself.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  original  is  precisely  the 
same  with  that  which  occurs  v.  22,  of 
this  chapter,  and  is  there  rendered, 
'And  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened.' 
Why  it  is  translated  differently  here,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say. 

14.  Is  hardened.  Heb.  IDD  kabed, 
is  heavy ;  an  instance  of  the  unhappy 
nsage  by  which  our  translators  have 
aniformly  employed  the  word '  harden' 
to  represent  several  different  words  in 
the  original.    See  Note  on  Ex.  4. 21. 

15.  Get  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  &c.  We 
here  enter  upon  the  account  of  the  ten 
successive  plagues,  to  which  the  Most 
High  had  recourse  in  order  to  humble 
and  break  the  refractory  spirit  of  Pha> 
raoh.  Hitherto  a  miracle  had  been 
wrought,  but  no  judgment  inflicted. 
The  conversion  of  the  rod  into  a  ser- 
pent had  given  proof  of  the  tremendous 
power  with  which  God's  messengers 
were  armed,  but  no  injury  having  en- 
sued, no  conviction  or  relentihg  had 
been  produced.  Another  step  was  there- 
'bre  now  to  be  taken  in  the  progress  of 
the  divine  visitations.  The  rod  was 
now  to  begin  its  chastising  work,  and 
though  remaining  unchanged  to  become 
a  rod  of  scorpions  to  the  whole  nation. 
A»  if  there  were  a  probability  that  he 
would  not  be  admitted  into  the  pres» 


morning ;  loj  he  g(  eth  out  unto  the 
water,  and  thou  shalt  stand  by  the 
river's  brink  against  he  come:  and 
y  the  rod  which  was  turned  to  a  ser- 
pent shalt  thou  take  in  thine  hand. 
16  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  him, 
« The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews 
hath  sent  me  unto  thee,  saying.  Let 
my  people  go, » that  they  may  serve 
me  m  the  wilderness:  and  behold, 
hitherto  thou  wouldest  not  hear. 

y  ch.  4. 2, 3.  &  ver.  10.    s  ch.  3. 18.    «  ch.  3 
12.  lS.dc5.1»3. 

ence-chamber,  or  room  of  state,  where 
audience  was  usually  given  to  embas- 
sadors, he  is  directed  to  meet  him  by 
the  river's  brink,  whither  he  was  m  the 
habit  of  resorting  in  the  morning,  either 
to  perform  his  ablutions  or  his  devo- 
tions, or  both ;  as  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence  that  the  Nile  was  anciently  dei* 
fiicd  as  the  source  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  had  its  ap- 
pointed priests,  festivals,  and  sacrifices. 
Indeed  at  the  present  day,  under  the 
sterner  system  of  the  Moslem  religion^ 
the  reverence  entertained  for  the  Nile 
exhibits  a  tendency  towards  the  same 
superstitious  regard,  as  it  is  called '  the 
Most  Holy  River,'  and  its  benefits  are 
still  celebrated  by  a  variety  of  religious 
rites.  As  this  river  was  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  plague,  Moses  was  or- 
dered to  meet  Pharaoh  on  its  banks  and 
there,  with  the  intimidating  rod  in  his 
hand  which  had  so  recently  triumphed 
over  the  rods  of  the  magicians,  to  give 
him  a  new  summons  to  surrender,  and 
in  case  of  a  refusal  to  announce  the 
coming  judgment.  He  would  thus  have 
"tio  possible  pretence  for  ascribing  the 
effect,  when  it  came,  to  any  other  than 
the  true  cause.  It  was  affording  him, 
moreover,  another  fair  opportunity  to 
forego  his  obstinacy  and  comply  with 
the  divine  mandate,  for  God  is  long* 
sufiering,  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  com3  to  tliA 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 


^ 
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17  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  m  this 
t>thou  shah  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord:  behold,  I  will  smite  with  the 


b  ch.  5. 2.  vcr.  5. 


17.  In  this  shait  thou  Arnotr,  &c.  Heb. 
tlfc^n  bezothfin  or  by  this ;  i.  e.  this  mir- 
acle about  to  be  wrought.  Pharaoh  had 
before,  ch.  5. 2,  contemptuously,  asked, 
'Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey 
bis  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ?    I  know  not 
0ie  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go.' 
Be  was  now  to  be  mstructed  to  his  cost 
•n  this  head.— IT  I  will  smite  with  the 
'vd  ih<U  is  in  mine  hand.    As  these  are 
probably  to  be  considered   the  words 
of  Jehovah  himself  they  present  a  strik- 
ing example    of  the   phraseology  by 
which  an  agent  is  said  to  do  that  which 
he  commands  or  procures  to  be  done. 
The  smiting  rod  was  said  to  be  in  Crod's 
hand,  because  it  ^"us  in  the  hand  of  Mo- 
ses who  was  acting  by  his  orders  and 
in  his  name.    Thus,  Hos.  8.  12,  *I  have 
written  to  him  the  great  thihgs  of  my 
law ;'   i.  e.  have  ordered  or  procured 
them  to  be  written     Yet  it  is  proper 
to  observe  that  the  Jewish  and  many 
Christian  commentators  consider  these 
as  more  truly  the  words  of  Moses  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  God,  whose  repre- 
sentative he  was  expressly  declared  to 
be  to  Pharaoh,  v.  1.    The  rod  was  liter- 
ally in  the  hand  of  Aaron,  but  Moses, 
they  contend,  might  properly  say  it  was 
m  his  hand  because  he  was  principal  in 
the  affair  and  merely  used  the  ministry 
of  Aaron  in  performing  the  miraculous 
works.     Compare  Mark,  15.  46,  *And 
when  he  (Pilate)  knew  it  of  the  centu- 
rion, he  gave  the  body  to  Joseph  j'  with 
Mat.  27.  58,  *  Then  Pilate  commaMed 
the  body  to  be  delivered,^    As  the  sense 
is  plain,  it  is  not  very  material  to  whom 
the  words  are  most  immediately  refer- 
red.   Throughout  the  transaction  God, 
Moses,  and  Aaron  acted  in  such  entire 
concert  that  they  are  considered  as  one, 
though  all  the  efficiency  exerted  is  of 
course  to  be  referred  exclusively  to  Om- 


rod  that  is  in  my  hand  upon  the 
waters  which  are  in  the  river,  and 
c  they  shall  be  turned  <*  to  blood. 

cch.4.9.    <>  Rev.  Ifi.  4,  fl. 

nipotence.~-~T  They  shall  be  turned 
to  blood.   As  precisely  the  same  expres- 
sion in  the  origmal  occurs  Joel,  3.  4 
'The  moon  shall  be  turned  into  blood, 
where  all  that  can  be  understood  is  that 
it  should  he  turned  into  the  color  oj 
blood  f  some  have  supposed  that  nothing 
more  is  meant  in  the  present  case  than 
that  the  waters  were  to  be  made  to  as- 
sume a  preternatural  red  and  blood-like 
color.    This,  they  ifotimate,  may  have 
been  done  by  miraculously  impregna- 
ting the  water  with  some  substance  capa- 
ble of  producing  that  effect,  and  which 
should  render  it  at  the  same  time  des- 
tructive to  animal  life.    But  the  case  is 
very  different  in  regard  to  a  solid  and  a 
fluid  body ;  as  also  in  respect  to  a  high 
iy  figurative  mode  of  speech  appropri- 
ate to  prophecy,  and  the  language  of 
simple  historical  narrative.    As  to  the 
change  of  the  moon,  we  perceive  at  once 
that  nothing  more  than  an  optical  illu- 
sion is  the  effect  intended  to  be  des- 
cribed ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  river,  if 
the  text  declares  it,  no  good  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  the  mass  of  waters 
should  not  be  converted  to  real  blood  as 
well  as  to  any  other  fluid  substance, 
since  it  is  an  operation  equally  easy  to 
Omnipotence,  and  since  we  can  much 
more  readily  conceive  of  a  river  of  blood 
becoming  putrescent  than  of  common 
water,  which  had  merely  undei^ne  dis- 
coloration.   We  are  c(mstrained  there- 
fore to  take  the  words  in  their  literal 
sense  as  announcing  that  Pharaoh  and 
his  people  should  behold  their  delicious 
and  venerated  river  become  a  vast  roll- 
ing stream  of  blood,  pure  blood,  nc 
doubt  florid  and  high-colored,  exhibiting 
a  spectacle  which  they  could  not  con* 
template,  nor  we  conceive,  without  emo* 
tions  of  horror.  ButoftheacftMi/intr(u;lc 
the  sequel  mforms  us  more  particalarl  j. 
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18  And  the  fish  that  is  in  the  river 
shall  die,  and  the  river  shall  stink : 
and  the  Egyptians  shall  « loath*»  to 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  river 

19  H  And  the  Lord  spake  duto 
Moses,  Say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy 
rod,  and  f  stretch  out  thine  hand 
upon  the  waters  of  Egpyt,  upon 
their  streams,  upon  their  rivers,  and 
upon  their  ponds,  and  upon  all  their 
pools  of  water,  that  they  may  be- 

e  ver.  24.  t  ch.  8. 5. «,  16.  dc  9. 32.  &  10.  12, 
31.  dc  14.21,26. 

18.  The  fish  that  is  in  the  river  shall 
die.  *  We  remember  the  fish  which  we 
did  eat  in  Egypt  freely,*  said  the  mur- 
muring Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
Num.  II.  5;  from  which  it  is  obvious 
that  fish  constituted  no  small  part  of 
the  food  of  the  country.  But  the  chang- 
ing of  the  waters  was  to  be  the  death  of 
the  fish,  so  that  the  means  of  satisfying 

V  hunger  as  well  as  of  quenching  thirst 
would  be  abridged  to  them. — j-IT  Shall 
loathe  to  drink  of  the  loater.  Heb.  li^Ju 
mDffii  nilu  lishtoth,  shall  be  wearied  to 
drink  ;  i.  e.  wearied  by  digging  round 
about  the  river  for  water.  The  original 
comprehensively  expresses  both  the  dis- 
tasteful loathesomeness  of  the  bloody 
water  and  the  trouble  and  pains  to  which 
they  were  subjected  in  obtaining  that 
which  was  pure.  Gr.  'They  shall  not 
be  able  to  drink  the  water  of  the  river.* 

19.  Stretch  out  thine  handy  &c.  The 
fearful  plague  was  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  river.  By  stretching  out  his  arm, 
and  waving  his  rod  in  difiereut  direc- 
tions over  the  land,  the  judgment  was 
to  became,  as  it  were,  universal.  The 
various  branches  of  the  Nile^  the  canals 
derived  from  it,  the  ponds  and  reser- 
voirs, all  were  to  exhibit  the  spectacle 
of  the  same  hideous  and  nauseous  trans- 
formation ! Ti  In  vessels  of  wood 

and  in  vessels  oi stone.  Heb.  'In  woods 
and  m  stones  ;*  by  which  is  probably 
meant  not  so  much  the  vessels  in  do- 
mestic use,  as  the  cisterns,  tanks,  and 

Vol.  I  9 


come  blood  *  and  that  there  may  be 
blood  throU(^hout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt,  both  m  vessels  of  wood,  and 
in  vessels  of  stone. 
20  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so, 
as  the  Lord  commanded ;  and  he 
s  lifted  up  the  rod  and  smote  the 
waters  that  were  in  the  river,  in  the 
si^ht  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  sight 
ofhis  servants;  and  all  the  h  waters 
that  were  in  the  river  were  turned 
into  blood. 

f  ch.  17. 5.    h  Ps.  78. 44.  &  105.  29. 

other  larger  receptacles  constructed  of 
wood  or  stone  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining the  water  which  run  into  them 
on  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  As  they 
have  no  rain  in  Egypt,  and  the  water  of 
their  wells  is  very  bad,  the  river  was 
their  great  dependence  for  water. 

20.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so,  &c. 
The  event  answered  U  he  prediction 
and  the  performance  of  Moses  aud 
Aaron.  That  noble  river,  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  their  country,  wliich  alone 
gave  fertility  to  its  soil  and  beauty  to 
its  scenery,  now  no  longer  p  jurs  its  na- 
tive refreshing  stream  along  its  banks, 
but  flows  in  thickened  blood,  casting  up 
its  perished  inhabitants,  and  tainting 
the  air  with  its  noisome  stench !  In 
order  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  ap- 
palling nature  of  this  judgment,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  not  only  the  fertil- 
izing properties  of  the  Nile,  but  the 
deliciousness  of  its  waters  as  a  bever- 
age. By  the  universal  consent  of  all 
who  have  drank  of  this  river,  it  is  un- 
rivalled in  this  respect  by  any  waters 
in  the  world  which  are  not  medicinal. 
Such  is  its  character  now,  and  such 
doubtless  it  was  then.  How  terrible 
the  privation  for  a  whole  people  to  be 
thus  deprived  at  once  of  the  blessing 
and  the  luxury  of  such  a  river !  But  thb 
event  teaches  us  ho  k  ea&ily  an  aveng- 
ing God  can  not  only  cut  off  our  most 
necessary  supplies,  but  also  convert 
our  choicest  comforts  to  our  greatest 
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21  And  the  fish  that  was  in  the 
river  died ;  and  the  river  stank,  and 
the  Egyptians  'could  not  drink  of 
the  water  of  the  river ;  and  there 
was  blood  throughout  all  the  land 
of  Egypt. 

22  ^And  the  magicians  of  Egypt 
did  so  with  their  enchantments: 
and  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened, 
neither  did  he  hearken  unto  them ; 
t  as  the  Lord  had  said. 

23  And  Pharaoh  turned  and  went 

•  vei.18.    kver.  11. 

plagues.  And  not  only  so.  We  see  in 
this  judgment  the  marks  of  a  twofold 
retribution  j  first,  for  idolatry,  and  sec- 
ondly, for  cruelty.  The  river  of  Egypt 
was  the  idol  of  Egjrpt.  They  vainly 
boasted  that  by  reason  of  their  river 
they  were  independent  of  the  rains  of 
heaven.  They  paid  to  that  cherished 
stream  the  homage  which  was  due  to  its 
Creator.  They  ascribed  to  it  the  bless- 
ings which  they  owed  to  him.  It  was 
fitting  therefore  that  he  should  *smite 
it  in  the  seven  streams  thereof;^  that  he 
should  make  that  a  loathing,  a  scourge, 
and  a  curse,  which  they  had  made  an 
idol.  *Men  are  sure  to  be  punished 
most  and  soonest  in  that  which  they 
make  a  corrival  with  God.'  Bp.  Hall. 
But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  a  signifi- 
cant as  well  as  a  righteous  plague. 
They  had  stained  the  waters  of  that 
river  with  the  blood  of  the  Hebrew  in- 
nocents, and  now  he  gave  them  blood 
to  drink,  for  they  were  worthy,  Rev. 
.16.  6.  Its  cruel  lord  is  now  punished 
by  seeing  its  channel  filled,  from  shore 
to  shore,  with  one  crimson  tide  1  So 
•^gnally  are  the  instruments  of  sin  often 
made  the  instruments  of  punishment .' 

22.  The  magicians  did  so  vnth  their 
enchantments.  That  is,  as  before,  at- 
tempted to  do  so.  It  will  be  observed 
that  nothing  is  said  of  the  effect  of  the 
magicians'  attempt  to  imitate  this  mir- 
acle. Whether  they  succeeded  in  mul- 
tiplying the  bloody  fluid  is  not  affirmed| 


into  his  house,  neither  did  he  set 
his  heart  to  this  also. 

24  And  all  the  Egyptians  digged 
round  about  the  river  for  water  to 
drink  ;  for  they  could  not  drink  ol 
the  water  of  the  river. 

25  And  seven  days  were  fulfilled 
afier  that  the  Lord  had  smitten 
the  river. 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

AND  the  Lord,  spake  unto  Mo- 
ses, Go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  say 

1  ver.  3. 

though  even  if  they  did,  it  was  evident- 
ly on  so  small  a  scale,  as  not  to  afibrl 
any  plausible  pretext  for  disparaging 
the  unspeakably  greater  miracle  of  Mo- 
ses. As  Moses  had  already  turned  the 
running  and  standing  waters  of  Egypt 
into  blood,  they  could  only  procure 
small  quantities  by  digging  below  the 
surface.  But  what  was  this  compared 
with  the  immensity  of  the  work  wrought 
by  Moses  ?  Indeed  the  shallowness  ol 
their  pretences  was  palpable  in  their 
proposing  to  show  their  skill  b)'  increas- 
ing an  evil  which  was  already  intoler- 
able. If  they  had  had  any  confidence 
in  their  own  art  they  would  rather  have 
attempted  to  turn  the  blood  into  water 
than  the  reverse.  But  they  chose  to  ape 
the  miracle  of  Moses,  and  though  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  succeeding  even 
in  this,  yet  the  result  went  to  harden  still 
farther  the  obdurate  heart  of  Pharaoh. 

24.  The  Egyptians  digged  round 
aboutf  &c.  Probably  they  found  so 
much  as  barely  sufliced  for  the  wants 
of  existence,  though  at  the  expense  of 
great  labor  and  fatigue.  The  fact  a& 
fords  an  affecting  proof,  how  in  the 
midst  of  wrath  God  remembers  mercy. 
The  people  must  indeed  suffer  for  the 
perverseness  of  their  rulers,  but  the 
righteous  judge  tempers  the  strokes 
which  yet  he  does  not  spare. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
From  the  last  versr  of  the  previoiu 
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onto  him,  Thus  sahh  t  ae  Lord,  Let 
my  people  go  a  that  they  may  serve 
me. 

2  And  if  thou  ^  refuse  to  let  them. 
go,  hehold,  I  will  smite  all  thy  bor- 
ders with  c  frogs :         v 

3  And  the  river  shall  bring  forth 

a  ch.  3. 12, 18.  b  ch.  7. 14.  &  9. 2.  «  Rev.  10. 13. 

chapter  it  appears  that  the  first  plague 
was  of  a  week's  contiauance.  So  long 
a  time  was  probably  necessary  to  give 
the  judgment  its  full  effect.  Had  it  last- 
ed but  a  day  or  two,  it  might  have  been 
referred  to  some  casualty  which  did  not 
require  the  admission  of  a  supernatural 
agency.  But  when  they  perceived  the 
river  rolling  its  bloody  tide  day  after 
day,  and  the  nauseous  pestilential  va- 
pors still  increasing  upon  them  and 
poisonii^^  the  air  which  they  breathed, 
and  all  in  accordance  with  what  Mo>ses 
had  announced,  they  would  be  rendered 
doubly  inexcusable  if  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  working  of  Omnipo- 
tence. Whatever  may  have  been  its 
influence  upon  the  nation  at  lai^e,  it 
seems  to  have  produced  no  salutary  ef- 
fect upon  Pharaoh  or  his  court ;  yet  at 
the  end  of  that  time  God  was  pleased  to 
remove  the  calamity,  and  grant  a  short 
respite  to  king  and  people,  that  they 
might  reflect  upon  the  awful  phenome- 
non, and  peradventure  be  led  to  humble 
themselves  before  him.  Yet  the  nar- 
rative informs  us  that  the  deliverance 
from  the  curse,  like  the  curse  itself, — 
the  forbearance,  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ments, of  the  Almighty — only  served 
to  prolong  and  aggravate  their  wicked- 
ness. A  second  plague  is  therefore  now 
to  be  denounced. 

1.  Let  my  people  go  thflJt  they  may 
terve  me.  Heb.  "lanU^T  va-yaabdeniy 
and  they  shall  serve  me.  But  the  rend- 
ering of  the  particle  1  ue  by  *  that*  is 
undoubtedly  correct,  and  goes  to  con- 
firm our  interpretation  of  Ex.  7. 11, 12, 
where  the  same  form  of  expression  oc- 
curs. Examples  of  similar  usage  are  al- 


frogs  abundantly,  which  shall  go  up 
and  come  into  thine  house,  and  into 
<Jthy  bed-chamber,  and  upon  thy 
bed,  and  in^to  the  house  of  thy  ser- 
vants, and  upon  thy  people,  and 
into  thine  ovens,  and  into  thy 
kneading  troughs : 

dps.  105.30. 

most  innumerable  in  the  original  Scrip, 
tures. 

2.  Beholdf  IwiRsmite  aU  thy  borders 
Heb.  C]33  ^^^V^  ron  hinruh  anoki  no- 
gtphy  hehold  I  smiting}  i.  e.  just  about 
to  smite,  as  Gen.  6. 13,  'Behold,  I  will 
destroy.'  Heb.  'Behold  I  destroying;' 
according  to  a  very  frequent  import , 
of  the  present  participle.     The  term 

'  borders'  in  scriptural  usage  does  not 
merely  denote  the  limits,  coasts,  or 
houndAries  of  a  country,  bat  in  a  larger 
sense  its  regions,  districts,  or  provinces 
in  general. 

3.  The  river  shall  bring  forth  frogs 
abundantly.  Heb.  tl^!?n*1&2  f  "1tt3  sha- 
ratz  tzephardeim,  shall  swarm  or  crawl 
{with)  frogs.  On  the  force  of  the 
original  teVm,  see  Note  on  Gen.  1.20. 
The  emphatic  phraseology  of  the  text 
shows  that  nothing  would  be  able  to  de 
bar  the  access  of  these  loathsome  in- 
truders into  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  habitations  of  men.  No  doors,  locks, 
or  bolts;  no  walls,  gates,  or  fences, 
should  preclude  their  entrance.  The 
circumstance  of  their  coming  up  into 
the  'bed-chambers,' and  intotl^  'ovens,' 
and-  'kneading-troughs,'  needs  explana- 
tion to  those  whose  domestic  economy 
is  so  difierent  from  that  of  the  ancient 
nations.  Their  lodgings  were  not  in  up- 
per stories,  but  recesses  on  the  ground 
floor ;  and  their  ovens  were  not  like  ours 
built  on  the  side  of  a  chimney,  and  ad- 
jacent to  a  fire-place,  where  the  glow 
ing  heat  would  fright  away  the  frogs  r 
but  they  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in 
which  they  placed  an  earthen  pot,  which 
having  sufficiently  heated  they  put  theif 
cakes  upon  the  inside  to  be  Vaked.    T< 
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4  Ai  id  the  frogs  shall  come  up  both 
3D  thee,  and  upon  thy  people,  and 
upon  all  thy  servants. 

5  H  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mo- 
ses, Say  unto  Aaron,  •  Stretch  forth 
thine  hand  with  thy  rod  over  the 
streams,  over  the  nvers,  and  over 
the    ponds,  and   cause   frogs    to 

•  ch.  7. 19. 

find  such  places  fbll  of  frogs  when  they 
came  to  heat  them  in  order  to  bake  their 
bread,  and  to  find  these  loathsome  crea- 
tures in  their  beds  when  they  sought  re« 
tx>se,  must  have  been  di^^^ting  and 
distressing  beyond  measure.    The  fact 
that  these  noxious  vermin  were  thus 
prompted  to  forego  their  natural  habits, 
and  instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
the  waters  and  moist  soils,  to  spread 
oyer  the  country  and  make  their  way  to 
the  most  frequented  and  driest  places, 
indicates  the  countless  numbers  in  which 
they  came  forth ;  and  this  is  still  more 
confirmed  by  the  immense  heaps  of  their 
carcasses  which  ultimately  corrupted 
the  land.    It  is  observable  also  that  as 
the  frog  was  one  of  the  sacred  animals 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  objects  of  their 
superstition  became  here,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  instruments  of  their  pun- 
ishment.   Indeed  every  line  of  the  nar- 
rative of  the  plagues  seems  to  have  a 
point  and  force  which,  without  some 
considerable  acquaintance  vath  the  con- 
dition and  usages  of  ancient  Egypt,  can- 
not be  properly  appreciated. 

5.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
&c.  Of  the  reception  which  Pharaoh 
gave  to  the  present  threatening,  Moses 
gives  us  no  account,  leavii^  it  to  be 
inferred  from  the  facts  which  ensued. 
From  these  it  is  obvious  that  he  treated 
the  message  either  with  open  or  silent 
contempt.  He  probably  scorned  the  idea 
of  being  terrified  at  a  swarm  of  frogs — 
creatures  loathsome  indeed  but  despica- 
bly harmless.  Nothing  remained  there- 
fore but  for  Moses  to  execute  his  corn- 


come  up  Upon  the  land  of  Egypt. 

6  And  Aanm  stretched  out  his 
hand  over  the  waters  of  Egypt ; 
and  f  the  frogs  came  up,  and  cover- 
ed the  land  of  Egypt. 

7  g  And  the  magicians  did  so  with 
their  enchantments,  and  brought 
up  frogs  upon  the  land  of  Egypt 

t  Ps.  78. 45.  &  105. 30.    f  ch.  7. 1 1. 

mission,  and  show  the  haughty  monarch 
that  the  Lord  of  the  universe  could  ea- 
sily arm  the  most  contemptible  of  his 
creatures  to  the  intolerable  annoyance 
or  the  utter  destruction  of  himself  and 
his  hosts. 

6.  The  frogs  came  up,  and  covered 
the  land.  Heb.  'And  the  frog  came  up,' 
collect,  sing,  for  plur..  The  word  of 
command  has  but  to  be  uttered,  and  the 
Lord's  armies  make  their  appearance 
in  countless  myriads.  Shoals  of  leap- 
ing, croaking,  filthy  frogs  on  their  land, 
in  their  houses,  in  their  beds,  in  their 
food !  What  a  distressing  and  nauseous 
plague !  Many  delicate  persons  and 
children  shudder  at  the  sight  of  one 
as  it  suddenly  leaps  across  their  path. 
What  must  have  been  the  condition  of 
a  people  thus  visited  and  pursued  wher- 
ever they  went  by  swarming  multitudes 
of  these  loathsome  vermin ! 

7.  The  magicians  did  so  with  their  en- 
chantments, and  brought  up  frogs.  Or, 
Heb.  ijy^l  va-yaafu,  that  they  might 
bring  up  ;  i.e.  the  magicians  attempted 
to  do  so,  that  they  might  bring  up ;  pre^ 
cisely  the  same  mode  of  speech  with 
that,  V.  1,  *  that  they  might  serve  me.' 
As  in  the  two  former  cases,  so  here  also 
we  see  no  positive  evidence  that  the 
magicians  did'  any  thing  more  than  go 
through  certain  preliminary  ceremonies 
of  jugglery  which  may  perhaps  have 
deceived  the  senses  of  the  spectators, 
or  they  might  have  obtained  them  from 
among  the  multitudes  produced  by  Mo 
ses  and  Aaron.  See  Note  on  l^Ix.  7 
1     12. 
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8  IT  Then  Pharaoh  called  for  Mo- 
ses and  Aaron,  and  said,  ^  Entreat 
the  Lord  that  he  may  take  away 
the  frogs  from  me,  and  from  my 
people :  and  I  will  let  the  people 

k  ch.  9. 28.  &  10. 17.  '  Numb.  21. 7.  1  Kings 
13.0.    Acts  8. 34. 

8.  Then  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses 
and  Aaron,  &c.  Symptoms  of  relent> 
ing  begin  at  length  to  show  themselves 
The  plague  was  too  formidable  to  be 
despised,  too  mighty  to  be  resisted,  too 
extensive  to  be  remedied.  In  the  case 
of  the  waters  turned  into  blood  there 
was  some  mitigation  of  the  scourge. 
They  could  procure  pure  water,  though 
with  great  labor,  by  digging  around  the 
river.  But  from  the  plague  of  the  frogs 
there  was  no  respite  or  reUef.  In  their 
houses,  in  their  beds,  at  their  tables, 
they  were  incessantly  mfested  by  these 
hated  intruders.  Whatever  quantities 
of  them  were  killed,  besides  infecting 
the  air  by  their  stench,  their  places  were 
instantly  made  good  by  increased  num- 
bers, so  that  the  very  Uves  of  the  suf- 
ferers must  have  been  a  weariness  to 
them.  The  judgment  in  its  extremity 
is  no  longer  endurable.  Pharaoh  is  com- 
pelled to  intercede  for  its  removal.  He 
who  drove  Moses  and  Aaron  from  him 
m  wrath,  with  the  angry  words,  *  Where- 
fore do  ye  Moses  and  Aaron  let  the  peo- 
ple from  their  works ;  get  you  unto  your 
burdens,'  now  sends  for  them  in  fear, 
alters  his  voice,  and  begs  that  they 
would  entreat  the  Lord  for  him.  He  is 
now  glad  to  be  beholden  to  the  mercy  of 
that  God  of  whom  he  had  before  spoken 
with  the  utmost  disdain.  The  request 
to  Moses  and  Aaron  he  backs  with  the 
promise  to  let  the  people  go,  in  which 
perhaps  he  was  at  the  time  sincere  ;  as 
much  so  undoubtedly  as  sinners  usually 
are  in  the  promises  to  God  that  are  ex- 
torted from  them  under  the  pressure  of 
the  heavy  hand  of  his  judgments.  But 
in  this,  as  in  a  thousand  similar  cases 
time  sjon  showed  how  little  depend* 


go,  that  ney  may  do  sacrifice  unto 
the  Lord. 

9  And  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
Glory  over  me :  when  shall  I  en- 
treat for  thee  and  for  thy  servants, 
and  for  thy  people,  to  destroy  the 
frogs  from  thee,  and  thy  houses, 

ence  was  to  be  placed  upon  such  prom- 
ises.  f   That  he  may  take  away, 

Heb.  ^D^l  vaydsery  and  he  shall  take 
away;  the  same  form  of  expression  with 
that  adverted  to  above.  So  also  in  the 
close  of  the  verse,  ^that  they  may  do  sa- 
crifice.' Heb.  'And  they  shall  do  sacri- 
fice.' Thus  also  where  one  Evangelist, 
Mark,  12.  17,  has,  *And  the  inheritance 
shall  be  ours ;'  another,  Luke,  20. 4,  has, 
'  Tliot  the  inheritance  may  be  ours.' 

9.  Glory  over  me.  Heb.  *» J]?  ^'QtSTi 
hithpaer  alai,  have  the  honor  over  me, 
Moses  by  these  words  seems  to  indicate 
so  much  satisfecHon  and  joy  at  the  least 
sign  of  relenting  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh, 
that  he  is  ready  to  humble  himself  in  his 
presence,  disclaiming,  as  it  were,  and 
foregoing  the  honor  and  pre-eminence 
which  naturally  accrued  to  him  from 
the  performance  of  such  mighty  works, 
and  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  Pharaoh. 
So  obsequious  indeed  does  he  profess 
himself  in  view  of  the  hopeful  chaise 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  king's 
mind,  that  he  willingly  gives  him  the 
hoaor  of  appointing  a  time  when  he 
should  entreat  the  Lord  for  the  removal 
of  the  plague.  Gr.  ^Appoint  unto  me 
when  I  shall  pray.'  Chal.  <  Ask  for  thee 
a  powerful  work,  and  give  thou  the 
time.'  The  incident  suggests  an  im^ 
portant  practical  hint.  The  ministers 
of  God  should  be  ever  prompt  to  greet 
with  joy  the  slightest  symptoms  of  re* 
lenting  in  those  to  whom  they  may  have 
been  the  occasion  of  sufiering,  whether 
bodily  or  mental.  Indeed,  a  benevolent 
mind  will  be  so  rejoiced  with  such  indi- 
cations, that  he  will  readily  exchange 
the  language  and  the  air  of  sternness 
and  severity  for  the  most  condescend 
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that  they  may  remain  in  the  river 
only? 

10  And  he  said,  Tomorrow.  And 
he  said,  Be  it  according  to  thy 
word :  that  thou  mayest  know  that 
i  there  is  none  like  unto  the  Lord 
our  God. 

11  And  the  frogs  shall  d  part 

1  ch.  9.  14.  Deut.  33.  W.  9  Sam  T.  89. 
1  Chroa.  17. 20.  Ps.  86. 8.  Isai.  46.  9.  Jer. 
10. 6, 7. 

ing  deportment,  in-  order  to  encourage 
the  incipient  workings  of  a  godly  sor- 
row.—IT  That  they  may  remain  in  the 
river  only.  Not  that  they  should  be 
removed  by  being  transferred  from  the 
land  to  the  river,  but  that  they  should 
be  henceforth  confined  to  the  river,  and 
not  snflered  to  infest  the  land  any  more. 
This  is  the  true  import  of  the  original. 
Those  that  were  already  on  the  land 
died  and  were  gathered  in  heaps. 

10.  And  he  said.  To-morrow.  Heb. 
in>3il  lemahor,  against  to-morrow.  It 
is  perhaps  a  natural  query  why  Pha- 
raoh did  not  demand  an  instantaneous 
cessation  of  the  plague?  To  this  it 
may  be  replied,  that  he  was  possibly 
desirous  of  seeing  whether  the  frogs 
might  not  disappear  of  themselves  in 
the  meantime.  If  so,  he  would  have 
■ome  show  of  reason  to  doubt  whether 
they  were  really  the  product  of  super- 
natural agency,  or  had  chanced  to  ap- 
pear in  such  countless  numbers.  We 
may  suppose  moreover  that  it  was  to 
meet  some  such  latent  misgivii^  in  his 
mind  that  Moses  had  given  him  the  op- 
tion of  the  time  that  he  should  fix  for 
the  withdrawment  of  the  plague.  He 
would  leave  no  ground  for  suspicion  that 
the  miracle  was  owing  to  any  other  than 
supernatural  agency.  Add  to  thits  as 
another  reason  for  the  delay  of  a  day, 
that  Pharaoh  may. have  supposed  from 
the  past  that  some  time  would  be  re- 
quisite for  prayer  and  consultation  of 
the  Deity  on  the  part  of  Moses,  which 
he  was  disposed,  as  a  reasonable  thing, 


from  theej  and  from  thy  houses 
and  from  thy  servants,  aod  from 
thy  people ;  they  shall  remain  in 
the  river  only. 
12  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went 
out  from  Pharaoh:  and  Mosei 
k  cried  unto  the  Lord,  because  of 
the  frogs  which  he  had  brought 
against  Pharaoh. 

k  ver.  30.  cb.  9. 33.  &  10. 18.  d&  32. 11.  James 
5. 16, 17, 18. 

to  allow.-^— V  That  thou  mayest  knoWj 
be.  These  words  declare  to  us  the  grand 
design  of  all  the  dispensations,  whether 
of  judgment  or  mercy,  of  the  Most  High, 
that  he  may  be  convinced  that  <  there 
is  none  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God;' 
none  so  wise,  so  good,  so  mighty ;  none 
so  formidable  as  an  enemy,  none  so  de* 
sirable  as  a  friend.  Nothing  would  more 
tend  to  produce  this  impression  on  his 
mind  than  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
permitted  himself  to  assign  the  time  for 
the  removal  of  the  frogs,  and  then  to 
see  the  event  punctually  accomplished. 
12.  Cried  unto  the  Lord  because  of 
the  frogs.  Heb.  ^OlI  ^5  a/  debar ^  upon 
the  word  (or  matter)  of  the  frogs ;  i.  e. 
on  the  subject  of  the  frogs,  in  regard  to 
them.  See  Note  on  Gen.  15  1.  From 
the  force  of  the  original  for  *  cried* 
(pS^S*^  yitzak)  it  is  to  be  at  least  in 
ferred  that  Moses  prayed  with  great 
earnestness  and  intensity  of  spirit,  ii 
not  with  special  energy  of  utterance. 
Though  the  word  has  a  primary  r'^fer- 
ence  to  the  use  of  the  voice,  yet  in  Ex. 
14.  15,  it  is  evidently  employed  where 
nothing  more  than  a  fervent  mental  pe- 
tition is. intended.  ^Wherefore  criest 
thou  (p3^2n  tUzak)  unto  me?'     See 

Note  in  loc. ^  Which  iu  had  brought 

'against  Pharaoh.  Heb.  n^ICi  QI23  ^llUfi^ 
asher  sam  le-Pharoh,  which  he  had  put 
to  Pharaoh  ;  i.  e.  proposed,  appointed 
to  Pharaoh.  In  other  words,  he  made 
supplication  to  the  Lord  relative  to  the 
removal  of  the  frogs  on  the  conditions 
which  he  hadfixedf  settled)  or  agreed  t» 
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13  And  the  Lord  did  according  to 
I  he  word  of  Moses :  and  the  frogs 
diei  out  of  the  houses,  out  of  the 
villages,  and  out  of  the  fields. 

14  And  they  gathered  them  to- 
gether upon  heaps:  and ^ the  land 
stank. 

15  But  when  Pharaoh  saw  that 


with  Pharaoh.  This  sense  of  the  word 
is  rather  more  agreeable  to  the  original, 
and  equally  so,  we  think,  to  the  context. 

13.  Out  of  the  villages.  Rather  ac- 
cording to  the  Heb.  *out  of  the  courts.* 
The  term  D^iSH  hatzeroth  is  indeed 
occasionally  applied  to  tillages ;'  but 
its  primary  sense  is  that  of  an  open 
court  or  area,  a  place  walled  or  fenced 
round.  This  is  probably  the  meaning 
here.  The  writer's  design  seems  to  be 
to  say,  that  the  frogs  first  deserted  the 
houses,  then  the  court-yards  or  enclosed 
grounds  about  the  houses,  and  lastly 
the  open  fields. 

14.  They  gathered  them,  together  upon 
heaps.  Heb.  'Gathered  them  together, 
heaps,  heaps.'  See  Note  on  Gen.  14. 10. 
They  were  now  delivered  from  the  prin- 
cipal calamity,  but  they  still  had  a  most 
offensive  evil  to  endure  to  keep  Pharaoh 
m  mmd  of  his  promise.  Being  obliged  to 
gather  together  the  dead  frogs  in  heaps, 
the  number  and  size  of  such  masses  of 
putrifying  matter  were  so  great  as  to 
fill  the  whole  air  with  an  odor  that  was 
intolerable. 

15.  When  Pharaoh  saw  that  there  was 
respite.  Heb.  timTn  harevahah,  a 
breathing.  Gr.  ai-ii/zitf  ?,  a  refreshing, 
as  rendered,  Acts,  3.  10,  *  When  the 
times  of  refreshing  (ai/a;/^»^c  •'«)  shall 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.' 
The  usual  effect  of  the  intermission 
of  divine  judgments  upon  obstinate  of- 
fenders is  here  strikingly  displayed. 
'Let  favor  be  showed  to  the  wicked, 
yet  will  he  not  learn  righteousness  : 
in  the  land  of  uprightness  will  he  deal 
unjustly,  and  will  not  behold  tl*  *.  ma- 
jesty of  the  Lord.'    Is.  26.  10.     The 


there  was  'respite,  »he  hardeih 
ed  his  heart,  and  hearkened  not 
unto  them;  as  the  Lord  had 
said. 

16  H  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, Say  unto  Aaron,  Stretch  out 
thy  rod,  and  smite  the  dust  of  the 

lEccles.S.  11.    inch.7. 14. 

respite  granted  in  order  to  lead  the  re- 
bellious king  to  repentance,  serves  but 
to  embolden  him  in  the  career  of  dis- 
obedience, and  harden  his  heart  afresh. 
Without  considering  either  what  he  had 
lately  felt,  or  what  he  had  reason  to 
fear,  he  utterly  disregards  his  promisey 
and  settles  down  again  into  a  posture 
of  impious  defiance  of  the  wrath  of 
heaven.  How  exact  the  counterpart 
which  this  conduct  finds  in  that  of  sin- 
ners awakened  and  aroused  by  some 
startling  appeal  of  Providence  or  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  No  more  striking  picture 
of  this  perverseness  has  ever  been  fur- 
nished than  that  which  we  find  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  78.  34 — 42. 
'  When  he  slew  them,  then  they  sought 
him :  and  they  returned  and  inquired 
early  after  God.  -And  they  remembered 
that  Go^  was  their  Rock,  and  the  high 
God  their  Redeemer.  Nevertheless  they 
did  flatter  him  with  their  mouth,  and 
they  lied  unto  him  with  their  tongues. 
For  their  heart  was  not  right  with  him, 
neither  were  they  steadfast  in  his  cove- 
nant. How  oft  did  they  provoke  him 
in  the  wilderness,  and  grieve  him  in  the 
desert !  Yea,  they  tirmed  .back  and 
tempted  God,  and  limited  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  They  remembered  not  his 
hand,  nor  the  day  when  he  delivered 
them  from  the  enemy.' 

16.  Stretch  out  thy  rod.  The  judg 
ment  now  to  be  inflicted  was  to  be  in- 
flicted without  any  previous  warning. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
were  preceded  by  a  warning,  while  the 
sixth  was  not ;  again,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  were  announced,  but  not  so  the 
ninth  ;  under  the  tenth  tbi  people  were 
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land,  that  it  may  become  lice 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

17  And  they  did  so;  for  Aaron 
stretched  out  his  hand  with  his 
rod,  and  smote  the  dust  of  the 

sent  away.  God  was  under  no  obliga- 
tions  to  make  known  his  purposes  to 
Pharaoh  before  hand,  and  from  his  gross 
abuse  of  the  respite  granted  him,  he 
had  no  reason  to  be  surprised  if  another 
plague  of  tenfold  severity,  or  of  utter 
destnictiTwess  should  suddenly  burst 
forth  upon  him.  But  though  God  sees 
fit  again  to  '  correct'  him  without  warn- 
ing, yet  it  is  'with  measure,  lest  he 
should  be  brought  to  nothing.' 

17.  It  became  lice,  &c.  Heb.  Q3^  kin- 
nim.  Or.  aKvupegf  gnats.  Of  the  real 
instrument  by  which  the  third  plague 
was  effected,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt, 
as  most  probable,  the  view  given  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible.  *  The 
Septuagint  renders  the  Hebrew  word 
tS'^S!?  kinninif  by  asvi^esf  which  means 
the  mosquito  gnat ;  and  this  rendering 
is  entitled  to  great  respect,  when  we 
recollect  that  the  translators  lived  in 
Egypt.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  Origen 
and  Jerome,  who,  with  the  Septuagint, 
form  perhaps  the  best  mass  of  authority 
on  such  a  point  which  it  is  possible  to 
possess.  Gesenius,  Dr.  Boothroyd,  and 
others,  concur  in  this  view  of  the  word ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  generality  of 
interpreters  agree,  with  the  common 
translation,  which  perhaps  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact,  that  the  noi* 
some  parasite  is  better  known  in  the 
West  them  the  mosquito,  although,  hap- 
pily, neither  of  them  are  so  generally 
familiar  as  in  the  East.  The  writer 
has  had  some  experience  in  difierent 
countries  of  the  misery  and  continual 
irritation  which  the  mosquito-gnat  oc- 
casions, and  can  say,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  that  of  all  insect  plagues 
there  is  none  which  he  should  think  so 
intolerable.  The  activity  of  these  in- 
mcts,  their  small  size,  their  insatiable 


earth,  and  i&it  became  lice  in  man 
and  in  beast :  all  the  dust  of  the 
land  became  lice  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Egypt. 


•»l»s.  105.  31. 


thirst  fo^  blood,  and  the  power  of  theii 
sting,  which  enable  them  to  run  riot  not 
only  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  person, 
but  on  those  that  are  thinly  covered,  as 
the  legs,  almost  render  existence  a  ca- 
lamity during  the  seasons  in  which  they 
most  abound.  The  painful  sensation 
which  their  sting  produces,  and  the  in- 
tolerable and  protracted  itching  which 
ensues,  with  the  combined  torture  re- 
sulting from  the  infliction  of  fresh  stings 
while  the  former  are  still  smarting,  is 
scarcely  less  distressing  to  the  mind 
than  to  the  body.  To  secure  sleep  at 
night,  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
infested  by  these  insects  are  obliged  to 
shelter  themselves  under  mosquito-nets 
or  curtains ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned that  this  precaution  was  used  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  There  is  a  re- 
markable passage  on  this  subject  in 
Herodotus.  After  mentioning  how  the 
country  is  infested  by  gnats,  he  says 
that  as  the  wind  will  not  allow  these 
insects  to  ascend  to  any  considerable 
elevation,  the  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Egypt  sleep  in  turrets  to  avoid  these 
tormentors ;  but  that  in  lower  Egypt 
the  people  sleep  securely  underneath 
their  nets  with  which  they  fish  by  day, 
and  which  they  spread  over  their  beds 
at  night.  This  has  puzzled  translators 
and  others ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  mos- 
quitoes and  other  flies  will  not  pass 
through  nets,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
much  more  than  large  enough  to  admit 
them.  This  is  practically  known  in 
some  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  inhabit, 
ants  use  net  window-curtains  which 
freely  admit  the  air  while  they  exclude 
gnats  and  flies.  How  severely  this  ca- 
lamity was  felt  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Egyptians  and  other  nat'jni 
of  antiquity  had  gods  whose  espi  :ial 
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18  And  otlie  magicians  did  so  with 
their  enchantments  to  bring  forth 


och.  7. 11. 


province  it  was  to  protect  them  from 
these  and  other  *flies.'  The  *Baalze- 
bub/  or  'god  of  flies/  so  often  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  was  a  deity  of  this 
description.  We  read  also  of  towns 
near  lakes  and  marshy  grounds  (where 
these  insects  particularly  abound)  be- 
ing deserted  on  account  of  this  nuisance, 
as  well  as  of  important  military  under- 
takings being  relinquished.  As  the  mos- 
quitoes breed  in  hiarshy  soil,  and  par- 
ticularly in  moist  rice-grounds,  where 
such  exist,  the  annual  overflowing  of 
the  Nile  renders  Egypt  but  too  favor- 
able to  their  producti»;ii.    They  accord- 

ngly  appear  in  immense  swarms,  and 
the  testimony  of  travellers  concur  in 
declaring  that  there  is  no  country,  in 
the  old  continent  at  least,  where  the 
mosquito-gnats  are  so  numerous  and 
voracious  as  in  Egypt,  or  where  the 
pain  of  their  wound  and  the  consequent 
smart  and  itching  are  so  acute.  We 
have  abstained  from  describing  them, 
as  their  general  appearance  and  habits 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  common 
gnat ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  in  the 
degree  of  aimoyance  which  they  occa- 
sion. The  Egyptian  gnat  is  rather 
small.  It  is  ash-colored,  with  white 
spots  on  the  articulation  of  the  legs. 
It  may  be  objected  to  the  view  of  the 
texi  which  we  have  taken,  that  it  de- 
tracts from  the  miraculous  nature  of 
the  visitation  to  suppose  it  connected 
with  msects  which  Egypt  naturally  pro- 
duces in  such  abundance.  But  this  ob- 
jeftion  equally  applies  to  *  lice,>  which 
swarm  there  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  most  cleanly  persons  to 
keep  themselves  wholly  free  from  them. 

f  we  take  either  reading,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  conclude  (which  the  text 
expressly  states)  that  the  creatures 
were  brought  in  swarms  most  extraor- 
imary  even  in  Egypt,  and  perhaps  that 


lice,  but  they  p  could  ncjt :  so  there 
were  lice  upon  man,  and  upon  beast. 

P  Luke  10.  18.    2  Tim.  3. 8, 9. 

they  were  brought  thus  abundantly  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  they  do  not  usu- 
ally abound.*    Pict.  Bib. 

18.  The  magicians  did  »o,  &c. — hut 
could  not.  That  is,  they  tried  the  ut- 
most of  their  skill  %o  imitate  the  mira- 
cle, but  they  could  not.  The  motives 
which  led  them  at  first  to  engage  in  the 
contest  with  Moses,  the  shame  of  de- 
sisting, and  some  slight  appearances 
of  success  in  their  former  attempts, 
prompted  them  still  to  carry  on  their 
imposture  in  the  present  uistance.  But 
all  was  unavailing.  With  all  their  skiU 
in  magic,  and  with  all  their  dexterity 
in  deceiving  the  spectators,  they  could 
not  even  succeed  so  far  as  they  had 
already  done  ui  producing  a  specious 
counterfeit  of  the  work  of  Moses.  Had 
they  hitherto  performed  real  miracles, 
how  came  they  to  be  baffled  now  ?  It 
cannot  be  a  greater  miracle  to  produce 
lice  or  gnats,  than  to  turn  rods  into 
serpents,  water  into  blood,  or  to  create 
frogs.  It  is  indeed  often  said  that  they 
were  now  laid  under  restraint.  But  it 
does  not  appear,  from  the  text,  that 
they  were  laid  under  any  other  restraint 
than  that  which  arose  from  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  thing  itself  compared 
with  their  other  performances.  The 
vermin  now  produced  were  so  minute 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  human 
artifice  should  even  appear  to  produce 
them.  Besides  in  all  the  former  in- 
stances the  magicianb  kncwJ)eforehand 
what  they  were  to  undertake,  and  had 
time  for  preparation.  But  now,  as  the 
plague  came  without  warning,  they  had 
no  opportunity  for  contriving  any  expe- 
dient for  imitating  or  impeaching  the 
act  of  Moses.  And  had  they  been  al- 
lowed time,  how  was  it  possible  for 
them  to  make  it  appear,  that  they  pro* 
duced  these  creatures  by  which  the^ 
themselves  and  all  the  country  wer^  al 
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19  Then  the  magicians  said  unto 
Pharaoh,  This  is  q  the  finger  of 
God:  and  Pharaoh's  ^  heart  was 
hardened,  and  he  hearkened  not 
unto  them ;  as  the  Lord  had  said. 

20  H  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, '*  Rise  up  early  in  the  morning, 

q  1  Sam.  6. 3, 9.  Ps.  8. 3.  Matt.  12.  28.  Luke 
11.20.    "-ver.  15.    "ch.  7. 15. 

ready  covered?  What  then  was  more 
natural  than  that  the  abortiveness  of 
their  present  attempts  should  be  ex- 
pressly  mentioned,  and  that  too  with- 
out implying  that  they  had  really  suc- 
ceeded in  any  former  instance  ? 

19.  This  is  the  finger  of  God.  That 
is,  the  special  work  and  power  of  God ; 
who  is  said,  after  the  manner  of  men, 
to  do  things  by  his  hand  or  *finger  ;*  Ps. 
8. 4.— 102. 26.— 109. 27.— 1  Sam.  6. 9.  To 
this  phraseology  Christ  had  reference 
when  he  refuted  those  who  withstood 
his  miracles,  as  these  magicians  did 
Moses;  Luke,  11.  20,  <  If  I  with  the 
finger  of  God  cast  out  devils ;'  which 
another  Evangelist  expresses  thus ;  *  If 
I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God?  It 
may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
by  this  acknowledgment  the  magicians 
intended  to  award  any  honor  to  Moses 
and  Aaron,  or  even  to  the  true  God. 
The  original  expression  as  uttered  by 
them,  may  have  reference  not  to  Jeho- 
vah, but  to  the  divinities  worshipped  in 
I2gypt ;  so  that  it  is  simply  equivalent 
to  saying,  that  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
visible agency  of  the  gods  (Elohim), 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  no  better  work- 
ers of  wwiders  than  themselves,  but 
that  in  some  way  unaccountable  they 
were  frustrated  in  their  attempts.  This 
was  the  best  apology  they  could  make 
for  their  own  failure  of  success,  and  to 
prevent  Pharoah  from  reproaching  them 
with  the  want  of  skill  in  their  profes- 
sion.  IT  And  Pharaoh's  heart  was 

hardened.  How  clearly  does  it  appear 
from  this,  tlat  unbelief  will  sometimes 
■urvive  the  refutation  of  the  lies  by 


and  stand  hefore  Pharaoh ;  (lo,  h« 
Cometh  forth  to  the  water;)  and 
say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
t  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may 
serve  me : 

21  Else,  if  thou  wilt  not  let  my 
people  go,  behold,  I  will  send 
swarms  of  fixes  upon  thee,  and  up- 

*  ver.  1. 

which  it  is  nourished.  Who  wouU 
not  have  thought  that  this  confessioo 
of  the  magicians,  which  was  a  virtual 
avowal  of  the  irapotency  of  their  crafty 
together  with  the  striking  displeasure 
of  the  Almighty,  manifested  in  the  new 
calamity  visited  upon  him,  would  have 
made  the  haughty  monarch  at  least  be- 
gin to  waver  in  his  resolution?  But  no. 
We  still  read  the  affecting  record  of 
his  perverseness  and  his  guilt,  showing 
that  he  grew  more  and  more  obstinate. 

*  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in 
a  mortar  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his 
foolishness  depart  from  him.* 

20.  Rise  up  early  in  the  morning^ 
and  stand  hefore  Pharaoh,  &c.  The 
servant  of  God  was  not  to  be  behind- 
hand with  the  earliest  morning  visita- 
tion of  Pharaoh  to  the  god  of  his  idol- 
atry, nor  was  he  to  be  daunted  or  deter- 
red by  what  had  happened  from  agam 
meeting  him  face  to  face,  and  renewing 
his  inexorable  demands.  Proud  and  im- 
perious and  exasperated  as  he  was,  he 
was  again  to  be  challenged  in  the  name 
of  the  Most  High,  to  let  the  captives  go 
free,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  pre- 
pare to  encounter  another  detachment 
of  the  Lord's  armies,  no  less  fierce  and 
formidable  than  that  from  which  he  had 
just  been  delivered  —  provided  mdeed 
he  were  delivered  from  it,  which  is  not 
expressly  stated.    Jehovah  had  but  to 

*  hiss  for  the  fly,*  and  the  winged  in- 
sect hosts  would  be  present,  in  count- 
less multitudes,  to  execute  his  orders. 

21.  IvrUlsend  swarms  of  flies  upon 
theCf  &c.  Heb.  ^^9  arob,  a  mixture,  or 
mixed  swarm ;  i.  e.  probably  cf  file 
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on  thy  servants,  and  upon  thy 
people,  and  into  thy  houses :  and 
the  houses  of  the  Egyptians  shall 

'  "  '       ■  ■  '  '  ■  '  II         ■       ■■  ■■  II       ■      ■  I  ■     I     ■■  ■       I    1^  Mil  I 

wasps,  hornets,  and  other  vexatious  and 
stinging  insects.  It  will  be  observed 
that  ^flies'  in  our  version,  being  printed 
in  Italics,  is  not  in  the  original,' nor  is 
it  easy  to  ascertain  precisely  what  kind 
of  suurm  or  mixture  formed  the  con- 
stituents of  the  fourth  plague.  The 
original  term,  1^9  arobf  applied  in  £x. 
12.  38,  to  men,  and  rendered,  'a  mixed 
multitude,'  comes  from  n^]p  to  mingle^ 
and  is  understood  by  most  of  the  Jew- 
ish  interpreters  to  imply  a  mixed  mul- 
titude of  noisome  beasts.  Thus,  Targ. 
Jer.  'A  mixed  swarm  of  wild  beasts.' 
Chal.  'A  mixed  swarm  of  wild  beasts  of 
the  field.'  Josephus,  ^Various  sorts  of 
pestilential  creatures.'  Rab.  Solomon, 
*A\\  kinds  of  venomous  animals,  as  ser- 
pents and  scorpions.'  Aben  Ezra,  'All 
the  wild  beasts  intermingled  together, 
as  lions,  bears,  and  leopards.'  The  Sept. 
however,  renders  it  by  Kvtfimav^  dog-fiy^ 
from  its  biting,  an'  insect  that  fastens 
its  teeth  so  deep  in  the  flesh,  and  sticks 
so  very  close,  that  it  oftentimes  makes 
cattle  ran  mad.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  leads  us,  on  the  whole,  to  regard 
is  probably  true  the  rendering  given 
Ps.  78.  45, ,  <He  sent  (n*l5  arob)  divers 
iorts  of  flies  among  them  which  de- 
voured them;'  so  that  it  was  not  one 
particular  kind,  but  all  sorts  of  vexa- 
tious, winged  creatures  of  the  smaller 
tribes,  mingled  together  in  one  prodi- 
gious swarm.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  so  striking  a  simi- 
taiity  between  this  and  what  we  have 
ntpposed  to  be  the  preceding  plague,  as 
to  give  some  countenance  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Editor  of  the  Pictorial 
Bible.  '  As  the  word  Arab  implies  a 
nixture,  the  Vulgate  has  translated  it 
■•all  sorts  of  flies,'  and  from  thence  our 
rersion  *  swarms  of  flies,'  where  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  <flie«,'  in  Italics,  is  not 
m  tke  original.    We  are  left  to  con- 


be  full  of  swanns  of  flies,  and 
also    the   ground   whereon    they 


are. 


jecture  what  kind  of  fly  w  meant,  or 
whether,  indeed,  the  plague  consisted 
in  flies  at  all.  The  language  of  the  24th  * 
verse  is  remarkable :  *  The  land  was 
corrupted  by  reason  of  the  swarm,' 
which  could  hardly  apply  to  any  *fly, 
properly  so  called.  If  also  we  refer  to 
Ps.  78. 45,  we  see  the  Arob  is  described 
as  devouring  the  Egyptians,  which  is 
an  act  that  seems  inapplicable  to  a  fly. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  strongly  incline  lb 
the  opinion  which  has  found  some  able 
supporters  of  late  years,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian beetle  {blcUta  JEgyptiaca)  i\  de- 
noted in  this  place.  The  beetle,  which 
is  almost  every  where  a  nuisance,  is 
particularly  abundant  and  offensive  in 
Egypt,  and  all  the  circumstances  which 
the  Scriptures  in  diflerent  places  inti- 
mates concerning  theilro6,  applies  with 
much  accuracy  to  this  species.  It  de- 
voiu's  every  thing  that  comes  in  its  way, 
even  clothes,  books,  and  plants,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  inflict  severe  bites 
on  man.  If  also  we  conceive  that  one 
object  of  these  plagues  was  to  chastise 
the  ]<^yi  tians  through  their  own  idols, 
there  is  no  creature  of  its  class  which 
could  be  more  fitly  employed  than  this 
insect.  What  precise  place  it  filled  in 
the  religious  system  of  that  remarkable 
people  has  never,  we  believe,  been  ex- 
actly determined  ;  but  that  it  occupied 
a  conspicuous  place  among  their  sacred 
creatures  seems  to  be  evinced  by  th« 
fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  figure 
which  occurs  more  frequently  in  Egyp- 
tian sculpture  and  painting.  Visiters  to 
the  British  Museum  may  satisfy  them- 
selves of  this  fact,  and  they  will  also 
observe  a  remarkable  colossal  figure  of 
a  beetle  in  greenish  colored  granite. 
Figures  ef  beetles  cut  in  green-colored 
stone  occur  very  frequently  in  the  an- 
cient tombs  of  Egypt.  They  are  gener* 
ally  plain  \  but  some  have  hi^*oglyphic 
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22  And  n  I  will  sever  in  that  day 
the  land  of  Goshen,  in  which  my 
people  dwell,  that  no  swarms  of 
Hies  shall  be  there;  to  the  end 
thou  mayest  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 

u  ch.  9. 4, 6, 26.  &  iO.  23.  «fc  11. 6, 7.  &  12. 13. 

figures  cut  on  their  backs,  and  others 
have  Le?n  found  with  human  heads. 
The  Egyptian  beetle  is  about  the  size 
of  the  common  beetle,  and  its  general 
color  is  also  black.  It  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a  broad  white  band 
upon  the  anterior  margin  of  its  oval 
corslet.*  Pict.  Bible.  The  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  real  nature  of  this 
judgment  is  still  a  matter  of  great  un- 
certainty, and  one  on  which  we  can 
scarcely  obtain  even  a  balance  of  prob- 

abiUties. T  The  ground  upon  which 

they  are.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  the 
pronoun  *they*  refers.  If  it  be  to  the 
mixed  swarm,  it  would  seem  to  carry 
the  implication  that  they  were  some 
kind  of  ground  reptiles f  probably  of  the 
smaller  species,  and  if  this  were  so,  it 
favors  the  above  interpretation  of  beetles 
more  decisively  than  any  thing  that  has 
been  yc     flered. 

22.  And  J  wUl  sever.  Heb.  '»n'»J*:n 
hiphli'thi,  I  will  marvellously  sever; 
i.  e.  will  separate  and  exempt  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner.  Accordingly,  the  Gr. 
renders  it,  *I  will  marvellously  glorify, 
or  miraculously  honor  j*  the  same  word 
which  occurs  Luke,  5. 2, 6,  *And  they 
were  all  amazed,  and  glorified  God.' 
The  Heb.  term  occurs,  Ps.  4.  3,  'Know 
that  the  Lord  hath  set  apart  him  that  is 
godly  for  himself;'  i.e.  hath  glorious- 
iy  or  honorably  distinguished,  discrimi- 
nated, appropriated  him  that  is  godly. 
Again,  Ex.  33. 16,  *  So  shall  we  be  sepa- 
'^atedy  I  and  thy  people,  from  all  the 
people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.'  Gr.  *  Shall  be  more  glorious.' 
Compare  Wisd.  18,  8,  speaking  of  this 
f vent ;  'For  wherewith  thou  didst  pun. 
isb  our  adTersarieVf  by  the  same  thou 


23  .•  nd  I  will  put  a  division  be^ 
tween  my  peopl^  and  thy  people  : 
to-morrow  shall  this  sign  be. 

24  And  the  Lord  did  so:  and 
« there  came  a  grievous  swanii  of 
flies  into  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  and 

*■  Ps.  78.  45.  A  105. 31. 


didst  glorify  us  whom  thou  hadst  call 

ed.' T  /  wiU  put  a  division.    Heb. 

ms  '^DTDTD  samti  peduthj  I  will  put  or 
set  redemption.    Ps.  111.9,  'He  sent  re- 
demption  unto  his  people,'     The  Gr. 
renders  iv  by  6iaaro\it  divisionf  or  di3- 
tiTictiony  the  same  word  which  occurs 
Rom.  3. 22,  '  The  righteousness  of  God 
which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all 
and  upon  all  them  that  believe :  for  there 
is  no  dt^er«ncc  {AtarTjXn)'*  Hitherto  the 
plagues  appear  to  have  been  conunon  to 
the  E^^yptians  and  Hebrews.    We  can 
easily  understand  that  the  latter  were 
included  in  these  visitations,  to  punish 
them  for  their  partially  favoring  the 
idolatries  of  Egypt,  and  for  their  unbe- 
lief.   But  as  this  may  have  contributed 
to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  seeing  the. 
finger  of  God  in  the  previous  plagues,  a 
distinction  was  henceforth  to  be  made 
and  the  land  of  Goshen  to  be  exempted 
from  the  calamities  still  impending.   It 
was  a  *  division'  strikingly  illustrative 
of  that    final   diversity  of  allotment 
which  awaits  the  two  great  classes  of 
men,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  in 
the  great  day  of  discrimination.    It  may 
be  remarked  that  as  the  preceding  verse 
announces  the  severing  of  the  land  of 
Goshen  from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  some  of 
the  Jewish  commentators  understand  by 
this  verse  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
former,  but  an  assurance  that  if  ever 
any  of  the  Israelites  should  chance  to 
be  in  any  other  part  of  iigypt,  they 
should  there  also  remain  uninjured  by 
the  plague. 

24.  There  came  a  grievous  swa  ?n, 
Heb.  ^^  ^^2^  arob  kahcdf  a  heu^y 
swarm.  The  epithet  in  the  original 
may  apply  either  to  the  gt  ievQUinu9 
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tnto  his  servants*  houses,  and  into 
all  the  land  of  Egypt :  the  land  was 
corrupted  by  reason  of  the  swarm 
ofjiies. 

'25  IF  And  Pharaoh  called  for  Mo- 
ses, and  for  Aaron,  and  said,  Go  ye, 
sacrifice  to  your  God  in  the  land. 
26  And  Moses  said.  It  Is  not  meet 

of  the  plague  considered  in  its  effects j 
or  to  the  vdst  numbers  of  the  insects  by 
which  it  was  brought  about.    See  Note 

on  Gen.  50. 9. IT  The  land  vxis  cor- 

.mpted;  or  Heb.  'destroyed,*  as  the 
word  often  signifies.  See  Note  on  Gen. 
6.  13.  By  the  land  we  are  probably  to 
understand  the  *  inhabitants  of  the  land,' 
who  were  destroyed  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  greatest  extrenutiSs, 
aiui  of  suffering  an  annoyance  that  was 
almost  beyond  endurance,  in  addition 
to  which  probably  many  of  them  actu- 
ally perished  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
flammation produced  by  the  bites  or 
stings  of  the  venomous  insects.  The 
original  word,  however,  is  often  used  to 
signify  the  afflictive  and  wasting  effects 
of  a  judgment  which  at  the  same  time 
falls  short  of  actually  extinguishing  life. 
Thus  the  Psalmist  says  of  this  and  the 
preceding  plague  of  frogs,  Ps.  78.  45, 
'  He  sent  divers  sorts  of  flies  among 
them,  which  devoured  them  (D^^&t*^ 
yokelum)  ;  and  frogs  which  destroyed 
them  (Qn'^rniDn  tashhithlm,  corrupted 
them)  J  It  is  probably  to  this  judgment 
more  especially  that  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  alludes  when  he  says, 
ch.  16.  8 — 10,  *And  indeed  thou  madesl 
.  thine  enemies  to  confess  that  it  is  thou 
who  deliverest  from  all  evil :  For  them 
the  bitings  of  grasshoppers  and  flies 
killed,  neither  was  there  found  any  re- 
medy for  their  life :  for  they  were  wor- 
thy to  be  punished  by  such.  But  thy 
sons  not  the  viry  teeth  of  venomous 
dragons  overcame,  for  thy  mercy  was 
ever  by  them.'  It  is,  however,  but  fair 
to  remark  that  some  commentators  of 
Dole  suppose  that  the  'corruption'  or 
Vol.   I  10 


so  to  do ;  foi  176  shall  sacrifice  7  the 
abomination  of  the  Egyptians  to 
the  Lord  our  God:  Lo,  shall  we 
sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the 
Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and 
will  they  not  stone  us  ? 

y  Gen.  43.  33.  &  46.  34.    Deut.  7.  25,  26.  & 
12.31 

*■  destruction'  of  the  land  here  mentioned 
was  the  spoiling,  devouring,  or  consum- 
ing of  the  fruits  of  the  laud,  the  herbagej 
the  young  grain,  the  pasture  grounds, 
&c.  If  the  plague  consisted  of  swarms 
oi  beetles f  this  is  not  an  improbable  sup- 
position. 

25.  Go  ye,  sacrifice  to  your  God  in  the 
land.  It  is  evident  that  each  successive 
plague  thus  far  exceeded  in  intensity 
that  which  went  before  it,  and  so  griev 
ous  was  the  present,  that  with  a  view 
to  its  removal  Pharaoh  sent  for  Moses 
and  Aaron  and  proposed  to  them  a  com^ 
promise.  Unable  to  bear  the  torment- 
ing scourge,  and  yet  unwillii^;  to  resign 
his  grasp  of  his  Hebrew  bondmen,  he 
flatters  himself  that  by  a  half-way  meat' 
ure  he  may  secure  himself  from  injury 
in  both  respects.  He  consents  that  the  j 
should  sacrifice  to  their  God,  provider 
they  would  do  it  in  the  land  of  E^pt. 

26.  Moses  said)  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do 
Heh.  p  mffi]Pi  ^153  »i  lo  nakon  laae 
oth  k'cnf  it  is  not  appointed ,  ordained 
conetituted,  so  to  do.  ^he  reply  of  Mo 
ses  was  prompt  and  decided.    He  knew 
his  duty  too  well  thus  to  depart, -in  the 
least  flcgree,  from  the  strict  import  of 
his  instructions.  Implicit  obedience  was 
his  only  rule  of  conduct,  and  by  adher- 
ing in  the  most  inflexible  manner  to  the 
expressed  will  of  Jehovah,  the  name  of 
Moses  has  come  down  to  the  latest  gen« 
eiation  honored  by  the  testimony  of 
pre-eminent  fidelity — *  Moses  was /ai^A* 
ful  in  all  nis  house.'    Far  from  accept* 
ing  this  concession,  he  tells  Pharaoh 
there  is  no  alternative.    His  entire  re» 
quisition  must  be  com])lied  with,  or  it 
would  amount  to  notting.    He  more. 
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27  We  moll  go  « three  days'  jour- 
Dey  into  the  wilderness,  and  sacri- 
fice to  the  Lord  our  God,  as  «  he 
shall  command  us. 

«ch.  3. 18.    *ch.  3.12. 

over  condescends  to  state  the  rea»on 
why  it  is  impossible  to  listen  to  such  a 
proposal.  He  in  eflfect  presents  his  ob- 
lections  m  the  form  cf  a  dilemma:  If 
ire  sacrifice  here,  we  must  do  it  either 
after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  or 
of  the  Israelites.  If  after  their  manner, 
that  would  be  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord  our  God ;  if  after  our  own  man- 
ner, that  would  be  an  abomination  to 
them,  and  they  will  stone  us ;  for  they 
will  not  endure  to  see  us  slay  those  ani- 
mals for  Sacrifice,  which  they  adore  as 
deities.  Chal.  *For  the  beasts  which  the 
Egyptians  worship,  shall  we  offer  for  sa- 
ciifice ;  lo,  shall  we  offer  for  sacrifice  the 
beasts  which  the  Egyptians  worship  V 

27.  As  he  shall  command  us  The  Is- 
raelites knew  not,  therefore,  precisely 
m  what  manner  they  should  serve  the 
Lord,  till  they  came  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed. So  Moses  says",  ch.  10.  26, 
*We  know  not  with  what  we  must  serve 
the  Lord  until  we  come  thither.* 

28.  Only  ye  shall  not  go  very  far  aitny. 
The  haughty  monarch  still  shrinks  from 
%n  ti7M:ondi7ionn/^^bmission  to  the  man- 
date of  heaven.  He  will  yield  the  form- 
er point,  and  allow  them  to  go  out  of 
Egypt,  but  then  they  must  agree  not  to 
go  very  far  avay^ — a  stipulation  of 
which  the  object  evidently  was  to  keep 
them  still  within  his  reach.  In  this, 
and  still  more  clearly  in  the  subsequent 
incidents,  the  king  betrays  his  suspicion 
ihat  under  the  plea  of  going  into  the 
wilderness  to  worship  their  God,  the 
real  intention  of  the  Hebr^^  was  to 
make  their  escape  from  his  power  al- 
together.  Indeed  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  real  question  before  Pharaoh 
was  not  merely  the  ostensible  matter, 
whether  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  illow- 


28  And  Pharaoh  said,  I  will  let  you 
go,  that  ye  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
your  God  in  the  wilderness :  only 
ye  shall  not  go  very  far  away : 
b  entreat  for  me. 

b  ver.  8.  ch.  9.  28.    1  Kings  13.  0. 

ed  a  week's  holiday,  to  go  and  hold 
their  feast  in  the  desert,  but  whether  he 
was  henceforth  to  lose  entirely  so  con- 
siderable and  so  useful  a  part  of  the 
population  of  the  kingdom.  This  wa* 
the  Egyptian  view  of  the  question ;  to 
which  is  to  be  added  the  apprehension 
that  becoming  thus  independent  of  their 
control,  they  might  one  day  resolve 
themselves  into  a  very  dangerous  hos- 
tile power  on  the  frontiers,  whether  m 
the  desert  as  pastoral  nomades,  or  as  a 
settled  people  in  Palestine.  Viewing 
the  matter  thus,  as  the  Egyptian  king 
unquestionably  did,  his  conduct,  though 
no  more  excusable,  is  somewhat  less 
surprising.  It  goes  to  illustrate  his  po- 
sition to  bear  in  mind,  that  he  could  say 
he  had  not  brought  them  into  bondage. 
They  had  labored  for  a  century  in  the 
public  service ;  whence  the  king,  or  few 
Egyptians  then  living,  had  ever  known 
them  otherwise  than  fs  bondsmen,  and 
few,  if  any  Hebrews  then  living,  could 
remember  M'hen  they  were  free.  In 
these  circumstances  it  may  justly  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  now  any  state 
having  bondsmen,  however  acquired, 
which  would  consent  to  part  with  them 
on  much  easier  terms  than  the  urgent 
compulsion  to  which  God  had  recourse 
with  Pharaoh.  Corrupt  human  nature 
has  ever  shown  an  inveterate  pertinaci ' 
ty  in  holding  on  to  a  usurped  dominion 
over  a  nation  or  community  of  slaves. 
No  matter  how  clear  their  right  to  be 
free,  or  how  great  the  injustice  or  o|>- 
pression  of  detaining  them  in  bondage, 
ye*  for  the  most  part  men  will  *  harden 
their  hearts,*  just  as  did  Pharaoh,  in  re. 
sisting  the  claims  of  justice,  and  will 
resign  their  asserted  possessions  only 
with  I  heir  lives. 
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^  29  And  Moses  said,  Behold,  I  go 
out  from  thee,  and  I  will  entreat 
the  LcRD  that  the  swarms  of  flies 
may  dv»part  from  Pharaoh,  from 
his  servants,  and  from  his  people, 
to-morrow:  hut  let  not  Pharaoh 
c  deal  deceitfully  any  more,  in  not 
letting  the  people  go  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord. 

30  And  Moses  went  out  from  Pha- 
raoh, and  d  entreated  the  Lord  : 

31  And  the  Lord  did  according  to 
the  word  of  Moses :  and  he  removed 
the  swarms  of  flies  from  Phara- 
oh, from  his  servants,  and  from 
his  people;  there  remained  not 
(me. 

*  ver.  15.    *  ver.  IS. 

29—32.  I  will  entreat  the  Lord.  As 
Pharaoh  had  appended  to  his  proposal 
a  request  that  Moses  would  intercede 
for  him  with  the  Lord  for  the  removal 
of  the  plague,  he  expresses  his  readiness 
to  do  so,  but  he  at  the  same  time  bids 
him  beware  of  acting  any  more  deceit- 
fully with  the  Lord  or  'his  servants. 
Those  that  have  once  been  perfidious 
are  justly  liable  to  suspicion,  and  there- 
fore have  no  grounds  to  take  it  ill  that 
"they  are  admonished  on  this  score  in  re- 
gard  to  the  future.  With  what  pro- 
priety Moses  exhorted  Pharaoh  to  be- 
ware of  violating  his  promise  again  ap- 
pears from  the  sequel.  No  sooner  was 
this  calamity  over-past,  than  like  a  bent 
bow  the  spirit  of  the  king  sprung  back 
to  its  former  habitual  obstinacy,  and 
heedless  of  the  admonition  and  of  his 
own  word,  he  refused  to  let  the  peo- 
ple go. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
In  four  successive  plagues  of  con- 
stantly increasing  severity  had  Pharaoh 
already  been  made  to  feel  the  lighting 
down  of  the  heavy  arm  of  the  divine  in- 
dignation, without  yet  being  brought  to 
submit  to- the  mandate  of  heavrn.  He 
consequently  yet  stands  a  mark  for  the 


32  And  Pharaoh  •  hardened  his 
heart  at  this  time  also,  neither 
would  he  let  the  people  go. 
CHAPTER  IX. 

THEN  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
a  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh,  and  tell 
him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  Let  my  people  go, 
that  they  may  serve  me. 

2  For  if  thou  ^  refuse  ,to  let  *hem 
go,  and  wilt  hold  them  still. 

3  Behold,  the  c  hand  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  thy  cattle  which  is  in  the 
field,  upon  the  horses,  upon  the 
asses,  upon  the  camels,  upon  the 
oxen,  and  upon  the  sheep:  there 
shall  be  a  very  grievous  murrain. 

e  ver.  15.  ch.  4.  21  *\;h.  8. 1.  boh.  8.  S. 
«  ch.  7. 4. 

arrows  from  Jehovah's  quiver.  His  last 
recent  breach  of  faith  was  so  gross  an 
affront  both  to  God  and  to  Moses,  that 
we  might  have  looked  for  the  infliction  oi 
another  judgment  without  the  least  pre- 
monition. But  warning  is  here  given  oi 
another  plague  of  still  more  deadly  na- 
ture than  any  of  the  preceding,  in  case  he 
should  persist  in  refusing  to  let  the  peo- 
ple go.  Would  that  his  compliance  had 
spared  the  historian  the  necessity  of  re- 
lating any  thing  but  the  threatening! 
But  alas !  we  pass  directly  into  the  nar- 
rative of  its  execution, 

2.  Wilt  hold  them  stilL  Heb.  p'^irm 
b2  mahazik  6am,  strengthenest  upon 
them;  i.e.  forcibly  detaining  them. 

3.  Behold  f  the  hand  of  the  Ijord  i$ 
upon  the  cattle,  &c.  Heb.  r\*(V\'^  T^ 
iT^in  yad  Yehovah  hoyah,  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  (is)  being  (i.  e.  made  to  be) 
upon  the  cattle,  &c.  Carrying  still' the 
future  import  which  so  frequently  per- 
tains to  the  present  participle.  The 
plague  in  this  instance  was  lo  come  di- 
rectly from  the  hand  of  tl^  e  Lord,  with- 
out the  intermediate  wielding  or  vrav. 

ing  of  Aaron's  rod. IT  A  very  gfiev- 

oils  murrain.  Heb.  l»?a  125  *im  dehe^r 
kabed  meod,  a  pestilence  very  heavy;  i.  e 
a  very  great  and  general  mortality,  w 
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4  And  '  the  Lord  shall  sever  be- 
tween the  cattle  of  Israel,  and  the 
cattle  of  Egypt:  and  there  shall 
nothing  die  of  all  that  is  the  chil- 
dren's of  Israel. 

5  And  the  Lord  appointed  a  set 

«» ch.  8.  22. 


app>?ar8  from  v.  6.  The  original  word 
for  '  murrain/  when  applied  to  men,  is 
translated  *  pestilence/  and  is  rendered 
in  the  Gr.  both  here  and  elsewhere,  by 
vavaro;,  death.  See  Note  on  Ex.  5. 3.  0«r 
English  word  'murrain'  comes  either 
from  the  French  mourir,  to  die,  or  from 
the  GreeiL  ftapaivwy  .to  grow  lean,  to 
uxute  away.  It  is  with  us  applied  to  a 
a  particular  contagious  disease  among 
cattle,  the  sjrmptoms  of  which  are  a 
hanging  down  and  swelling  of  the  head, 
abundance  of  gum  in  the  eyes,  rattling 
in  the  throat,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
palpitatipn  of  the  heart,  staggering,  a 
hot  breath,  and  a  shining  tongue;  all 
which  symptoms  prove  that  a  general 
inflammation  has  taken  place.  But  as 
no  particular  disorder  is  here  specified, 
mortality  would  have  been  a  better  rend- 
ering. There  was  a  peculiar  affliction 
in  the  judgment  of  the  murrain,  not  only 
from  the  Elgyptians  being  dependent  on 
their  animals  in  various  ways  for  their 
sustenance  and  comfort,  but  also  from 
their  being  compelled  to  witness  their 
excruciating  sufferings  without  the  pow- 
er of  affording  relief.  The  poor  beasts 
themselves  were  guiltless  of  wrong,  yet 
having  their  being  under  a  c6n8titution 
in  which  they  are  a  sort  of  appendage 
to  man,  they  are  made  subject  to  suffer- 
iug  by  reason  of  his  sin,  or  as  Jeremiah 
expresses  it,  ch.  12.  4,  *For  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  land,  the  beasts  are  con- 
sumed.' This  infliction  therefore  was 
a  trial  to  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians 
whether  they  would  be  at  all  wrought 
upon  by  a  view  of  the  effects  of  their 
sin  as  evinced  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
unoffending  brute  creation.  At  the  same 
time,  m  order  to  impress  them  still  .more 


time,  saying,  To-morrow  the  L<»f 
shall  do  this  thmg  in  the  land. 
6  And  the  Lord  did  that  thing  od 
the  morrow,  and  •  all  the  cattle  of 
Egypt  died :  but  of  the  cattle  of  the 
clnidren  of  Israel  died  not  one. 

•  Ps.  78. 50. 

forcibly  with  the  displeasure  of  God 
against  them,  the  Israelites,  whom  they 
so  much  despised  and  oppressed,  were 
entirely  exempt  front  this  calamity. 

5.  To-morrow  the  Lord  shall  do  this 
thing  in  the  land.  The  fixing  of  the 
time  in  this  manner  would  make  the 
judgment  when  it  came  the  more  re- 
markable. <  We  know  not  what  any  day 
will  bring  forth,  and  therefore  cannot 
say  what  we  will  do  to-morrow,  bat 
God  can.'    Henry. 

6.  AU  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died.  That 
is,  some  of  all  sorts  j  not  absolutely 
each  and  every  one ;  for  we  find,  v.  19, 
25,  some  remaining  which  were  smitten 
by  a  subsequent  plague.  This  peculiar 
usage  of  the  word  ^all,'  as  denoting 
some  of  all  kinds,  -instead  of  the  abso- 
lute totality  of  the  number  spoken  of, 
is  of  great  importance  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
throughout.  Thus,  1  Tim.  2.  4,  <Who 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to 
come  unto  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  f 
i.e.  all  classes  and  ranks  of  men ;  for 
he  had  just  before  exhorted  that  prayers 
should  be  made  for  <  kings  and  for  aU 
that  are  in  authority  j'  implying,  that 
as  no  order  of  men  are  placed  without 
the  pale  of  salvation,  so  none  should 
be  left  out  of  the  supplications  of  the 
saints.  In  like  manner  it  is  to  be  ob« 
served,  that  while  in  v.  25,  of  this  chap, 
ter  it  is  said  that  *  the  hail  smote  every 
herb  of  the  field,'  in  ch.  10. 16,  we  are 
told  that  the  locusts  ate  *  every  herb  of 
the  land  which  the  kail  had  left.*  Fof 
a  full  and  interesting  illustration  of  this 
phraseology,  see  J.  P.  Smith's  Geology 
and  Scripture  Compared,  p.  347,  m  res 
pect  to  the  universality  oftit  deluf» 
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7  And  Phaiaoh  sent,  and  behold, 
there  was  not  one  of  the  cattle  of 
the  Israelites  dead.  And  i*the  heart 
of  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  and  he 
did  not  let  the  people  go. 

8  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  Take  to  you  hand- 
fuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let 
Moses  sprinkle  it  toward  the  hea- 
ven in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh. 

9  And  it  shall  become  small  dust 

fch.  7. 14.  &8.  33. 

7.  And  Pharaoh  sent,  &c.  This  shows 
that  he  was  at  least  somewhat  impress^ 
ed  by  the  plague  as  a  calamity  of  very 
marvellous  operation.  His  sending  to 
ascertain  the  fact  of  the  Israelites'  ex- 
emption indicates  that  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  reports  to  that  effect,  l^ut 
whether  the  result  of  the  mission  con- 
Tinced  him  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in 
the  affliction  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  no 
permanent  good  impression  was  made 
upon  him.  His  heart  remained  still  un- 
softened,  and  he  refused  to  let  Israel  go. 

S.  Take  to  you  handfuls  of  ashes  of 
the  furnace  f  &c.  Something  similar  to 
this  is  still  to  be  recognized  in  the  ma- 
ledictory usages  of  the  Blast.  <When 
(he  magicians  pronounce  an  impreca- 
tion on  an  individual,  a  village,  or  a 
country,  they  take  ashes  of  cow's  dung 
(or  from  a  common  fire,)  and  throw 
them  in  the  air,  saying  to  the  objects 
of  their  displeasure,  such  a  sickness,  or 
such  a  curse,  shall  surely  come  upon 
you.*  Roberts,  The  obstinacy  of  Pha» 
raoh  under  such  an  accumulation  of 
calls,  warnings,  and  judgments  was  be- 
coming continually  a  sin  of  a  more  and* 
more  a^ravated  character,  and  it  was 
therefore  fitting  that  the  punishments  it 
incurred  should  also  be  of  a  growing  in- 
tensity. As  the  ravages  of  the  pesti- 
lence that  had  wasted  their  flocks  and 
herds  had  proved  unavailing,  a  plague 
was  now  to  be  sent  that  should  seize 
their  bodies  and  touch  them  to  the 
^uiwk.    The  Heb.  term  for  *  ashes/  as 

10» 


in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  shall 
be  g  a  boil  breaking  forth  unthhlmnM 
upon  man,  and  upon  beast,  through- 
out all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

10  And  they  took  ashes  of  the  fur* 
nace,  and  stood  before  Pharaoh 
and  Moses  sprinkled  it  up  toward 
heaven :  and  it  became  ^  a  boil 
breaking  forth  unth  blains  upon 
man,  and  upon  beast! 

t  Rev.  1ft.  3.    b  Deut.  28. 27. 

it  comes  from  a  root  signifying  <to 
blow,'  properly  denotes  the  fine  cine- 
real  particles  which  are  carried  off  in 
the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  arising  from 
a  furnace.  The  original  for  'fiumace'  sig« 
nifies  also  a  *  lime-kiln  or  brick-kiln ;'  ^ 
and  as  these  were  among  the  instru. 
ments  of  oppression  to  the  Israelites,  it 
was  fitting  that  they  should  be  convert* 
ed  to  a  means  of  chastisement  to  the 
Egjrptians,  for  €rod  oftentimes  makes 
men  to  recognize  their  sin  in  their  pun 
ishment. 

9.  It  shall  become  dust,  &c.;  i.  e.  it 
shall  by  a  miraculous  diffusion  become 
a  fine  oinder-like  sleet  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  like  a  cloud  of  dust  which  doe>i 
not  subside,  and  wherever  it  lights  up 
on  the  persons  of  men  causing  a  *  boil 
breaking  forth  with  blains.'  Heb. '  boil 
budding,  germinating,  or  efflorescing 
with  pustules  or  blisters.'  The  original 
term  for  *boil,'  pnO  shehin,  denotes 
an  inflamvi^ation,  which  gives  us  the  true 
sense  of  the  obsolete  word  *  blains,'  ac- 
companied with  a  sense  of  tormenting 
heat,  which  first  produces  a  morbid  tu* 
mor,  and  then  a  malignant  ulcer.  In 
Job,  2. 7,  8,  the  word  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  a  burning  itch  or  an  inflamed  scab, 
which  Job  could  not  remove  with  his 
nails,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  make 
use  of  a  potsherd,  or  fragment  of  a 
broken  earthen  vessel,  for  the  purpose 
In  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  the  *  Shft 
hin'  yi98  of  a  still  more  virulent  rature 
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11  And  the  I  magicians  could  not 
Rtard  before  Moses,  because  of  the 
boil;  for  the  boil. was  upon  the 
magicians,  and  upoa  all  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

12  And  the  Lord  hardened  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened 
not  unto  them ;  k  as  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  looses. 

13  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo 

1  ch.  a  18, 19.    9  Tim.  3.  9.    k  ch.  4.  21. 

■o  that  they  were  in  fact  visited  with  a 
treble  punishment  at  once,  viz.  aching 
boils,  nauseous  ulcers,  and  burning  itch. 
To  this  severe  plague  the  threatening 
of  Moses,  Deat.  28.  27,  obviously  has 
reference;  *The  Lord  will  smite  thee 
with  the  botch  of  Egypt ,  and  with  the 
emerods,  and  with  the  scab,  and  with 
the  itch  whereof  thou  canst  not  be  heal- 
ed.' The  Gr.  renders  it  by  cX*o  ,  ulcer ^ 
which  occurs.  Rev.  16. 2,  which  in  our 
version  is  translated  *  noisome  and  griev- 
ous sore.'  The  judgment  of  the  first 
vial,  therefore,  considered  in  the  letter, 
was  similar  to  that  ol'  the  sixth  plague 
ofFIgypt. 

1 1 .  The  magirians  could  not  atand  be* 
fore  Moses.  They  had  probably  hither- 
to continued  to  linger  about  the  person 
of  Pharaoh,  confirming  him  in  his  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  let  the  people  go,  and 
pretending  that  though  Moses  had  thus 
far  performed  works  bej'-ond  their  skill, 
yet  they  should  doubtless  be  too  hard 
for  him  at  last ;  but  now,  being  seized 
with  these  loathsome  and  painful  ul- 
cers, they  were  utterly  confounded,  and 
quitting  the  court  in  disgrace,  were 
henceforth  no  more  heard  of.  See  an 
allusion  to  this  part  of  the  sacred  his- 
tory, 2  Tim.  3.  8,  9. 

12.  And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart 
of  Vharaoh.  Heb.  f  tH"'  yehazztk.  On 
lb'*  import  of  the  term,  see  Note  on  Ex. 
4  21.  God  had  there  threatened  that 
b**  u\)uld  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  but 
w^  do  not,  until  we  cone  to  the  present 
pA^age,  find  t  expre  sly  said  that  he 


ses,  J  Rise  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  stand  before  Pharaoh,  and  say 
unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lorb 
God  of  the  Hebrews,  Let  my  peo- 
ple go,  that  they  may  serve  me. 

14  For  I  will  at  this  time  send  all 
my  places  upon  thine  heart,  and 
upon  thy  servants,  and  upon  thy  peo- 
ple :  « that  thou  mavest  know  that 
there  is  none  like  me  in  all  the  earth. 

I  ch.  8. 20.    B  ch.  8. 10. 

did  hardeii  it.  Here,  it  is  true,  the 
efiect  IS  ascribed  to  the  divine  agenoy, 
but  after  what  we  have  remarked  at 
so  much  length  on  this  subject  in  that 
place,  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  in 
danger  of  putting  a  wrong  constructio  i 
on  the  words.  It  is  not  to  be  understooil 
that  God,  by  a  positive  act,  created  anj 
hardness  of  heart  in  Pharaoh,  or  that 
he  immediately  put  forth  any  influence 
to  render  him  callous  and  incapable  of 
right  feeling.  He  had  before  harden- 
ed his  own  heart  by  resisting  both  the 
grace  and  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  no- . 
thing  more  is  meant  by  the  expression 
before  us,  than  that  God  was  pleased  to 
leave  him  under  the  control  of  hiii  own 
strong  delusions,  and  so  to  order  the 
events  of  his  providence  as  to  make  him 
more  and  more  obstinate.  In  no  other 
sense  did  God  harden  his  ^eart,  than  by 
permitting  him  to  rush  forward  in  pre- 
cisely such  a  course  of  rebellion  as 
would  issue  in  his  hardening  his  own 
heart.  But  even  this  was  a  fearful  ju<ig- 
ment,  and  one  that  speaks  awfully  to 
those  who  do  violence  to  their  own  con- 
sciences and  sin  with  a  high  hand. 

14.  /w"i//  send  all  my  plagues  upon 
thine  heart.  In  again  repeating  his  de- 
mand for  his  people's  deliverance,  and 
his  threatenings  against  Pharaoh's  dis- 
obedience, the  Most  High  makes  a  start- 
ling and  terrible  declaration.  If  lesser 
judgments  do  not  do  their  work,  God 
will  send  greater.  Moses  is  chargf  d  to 
tell  Pharaoh  that,  in  the  plagucts  that 
remained  to  be  inflicted  there  would  bf 
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15  For  now  I  will  "stretch  out  and  thy  people  with  pestilence; 
my  hand,  that  I  may  smite  thee   and  thou  shall  be  cut  on  from  the 


"  ch.  3.  20. 


a  kind  of  concentrated  terribleness,  so 
that  each  one  should  come  upon  him  as 
if  with  the  accumulated  weight  of  all 
the  rest.  What  he  had  already  experi« 
enced  was  indeed  grieToos,  but  it  should 
be  nothing  compared  to  what  was  to 
follow.  They  were  to  be  such  plagues 
ts  should  not  only  endanger  the  body, 
hax' tmite  the  hearty  the  inner  man, 
Th^  should  penetrate  the  inward  spirit 
with  such  indescribable  pangs  of  ter- 
ror, that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  whole 
magazine  of  heaven's  vengeance  were 
opened  upon  him  and  his  people.  This 
seems  to  be  what  is  intended  by  the 
language — *  I  will  at  this  time  send  all 
my  plagues  upon  thine  heart,'  where 
we  are  probably  to  understand  by  'this 
time,'  the  time  occupied  by  the  whole 
ensuing  course  of  judgments  that  should 
finally  end  in  the  utter  destruction  of 
Pharaoh. 

15.  For  note  I  wQl  atretch  out  my 
hand  that  I  may  «mt/«,  &c.  Heb.  nn5>  ^D 
*lfit1  ^n^  n«  ^^nnio  kiattahshalahtieth 
yadi  va-akifor  now  have  1  sent  forth  my 
hand  andemitten.  The  true  construction 
is  somewhat  ambiguous.  The  verbs  in 
the  original  undoubtedly  require  a  past 
tendering,  though  the  Greek,  with  our 
own  and  several  other  versions,  give  the 
future.  But  it  does  not  appear  in  what 
sense  Pharaoh  and  his  people  could  be 
said  to  have  been  cut  off  by  pestilence j 
as  they  were  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  un- 
less the  term  be  taken  in  the  general 
lense  of  mortality  y  to  which  it  is  proba- 
bly a  valid  objection,  that  ihe  original 
has  ihe  definite  article  (^3"T2==^3irn 
by  the  pestilence)  implying  a  particular 
pestilence.  A.t  the  same  time,  if  it  be 
app/  'tf'to  the  past,  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  be  understood  in  a  qualified  and 
hypothetical  rather  than  in  an  absolute 
lense;  for  Pharaoh  had  not  yet  been 
rtaUy  cat  ofi*  from  the  earth.     But 


earth. 


the  idiom  of  the  original  will  easily 
admit  of  this  conditional  import  of  the 
passage,  and  we  may  consider  the  mean- 
ing of  the  divine  speaker  as  fairly  repre- 
sented   by  the   following  paraphrase, 
which  is  largely  sustained  by  Rabbini- 
cal and  other  critical  authorities :  'For 
I  hady  or  could  havey  stretched  out  my 
hand  (i.  e.  in  the  plague  of  the  murrain 
vhich  destroyed  so  many  of  the  beasts, 
and  could  easily  have  numbered  thee 
among  its  victims,)  and  I  had  (poten- 
tially, though  not  in  actual  fact)  smitten 
thee  and  thy  people  with  (that)  pesti- 
lence, and  thou  wert  (as  good  as)  cut 
off  from  the  earth.'    On  the  same  prin- 
ciple it  is  said,  Luke,  5. 6,  *  They  en- 
closed a  great  multitude  of  fishes ;  and 
their  net  brake  ;'  i.  e.  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press it,  the  net,  considered  in  itself , 
brake,  but  was  kept  whole  by  the  power 
of  God ;  for  had  it  actually  broken,  the 
fish  would  have  escaped,  whereas  it  is 
said,  Uhey  filled  both  the  ships,  so  that 
they  began  to  sink.' .  In  like  manner,  il 
we  mistake  not,  it  is  said,  Ps.  105. 26 — 
28,  'He  sent  Moses  his  servant;  and 
Aaron  whom  he  had  chosen.     They 
showed  his  signs  among  them,  and  won- 
ders in  the  land  of  Ham.   He  sent  dark 
ness  and  made  it  dark ;  and  they  rebel 
led  not  against  his  word.*     That  is 
there  was  such  an  intrinsic  moral  power 
in  these  miracles  to  beget  belief,  to 
work  submission  and  compliance ;  they 
were  in  themselves  so  convincing,  so 
overpowering,    so    absolutely  charged 
with  demonstration  ;   that  the  writer 
speaks  as  if  it  would  be  an  abuse  of 
language  in  him,  equal  to  the  abuse  ol 
reason  in  them,  not  to  admit  the  actual 
working  of  the  legitimate  effect.    He 
says,  therefore,  that  'they  (the  Egyp- 
tians) rebelled  not  against  his  word,' 
because  the  word  came  attended  witk 
such  a  flood  of  evidence  that  there  was 
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16  And  in  very  deed  for  « this 
cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to 
shew  in  thee  my  power ;  and  that 

o  Rom.  9.  17.    See  ch.  14. 17.    Prov.  16.  4. 
I  Pet.  2. 9. 

a  kind  of  moral  paradox,  or  absurdity, 
or  impossibility  in  supposing  that  it  did 
not  produce  obedience,  although  such 
was  indeed  the  fact.  In  the  passage 
before  us  we  conceive  that  God  designs 
to  assure  Pharaoh,  that  considering  his 
liability  to  have  been  cut  off  by  the  pre- 
ceding plague,  he  may  regard  himself 
as  having  been  in  effect  a  dead  man; 
'nevertheless.*  says  he,  'for  this  cause 
have  I  raised  thee  up.'  Heb.  'Have  I 
madt  thee  to  stand  ;'  i.  e.  have  preserved 
thee  safe  in  the  midst  of  danger,  *for  to 
show  in  thee,  &c.*  The  word  translated 
•raised  up*  does  not  signify  to  bring  into 
existence f  but  to  cause  to  standf  to  make 
to  continue.  Thus,  1  Kings,  16.  4, 
'Nevertheless  for  David's  sakie  did  the 
Lord  his  Gk>d  give  him  a  lamp  in  Jeru- 
salem, to  set  up  his  son  after  him,  and 
to  establish  Jerusalem.*  Heb.  'To  make 
to  stand,*  i.  e.  to  preserve.  Prov.  29. 4, 
'The  king  by  judgment  Mfa&Zf«AeM  the 
land.*  Heb.  'Makes  to  stand;*  i.  e. 
renders  safe.  So  also  Ex.  21 .  21,  'If  he 
continue  a  day  or  two.*  Heb.  '  If  he 
stand  a  day  or  two  ;*  i.  e.  survive.  Paul, 
however,  in  quoting  this  passage,  Rom. 
9.  17,  employs  the  term  'raised  up,* 
which  will  occasion  no  difficulty,  if  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  person  may  be 
taid  to  be  'raised  up*  who  is  preserved 
alive  when  in  danger  of  dying,  a  usage 
of  the  word  which  occurs  James,  5.  15. 
*Aud  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.* 
It  was  in  this  sense  of  being  spared 
from  imminent  destruction  that  Pha- 
raoh was  raised  up.  Among  the  an- 
cient versions  the  Chal.  has  'For  now 
It  was  near  before  me  (i.  e.  it  lacked 
but  little)  that  I  had  sent  out  the  stroke 
of  my  strength  and  thou  hadst  been  con- 
fumed.*    Arab.  'Because  if  I  had  given 


my  name  may  he  declared  through- 
out  all  the  earth. 

17  As  yet  exaltest  thou  thyself 
against  my  people,  that  thou  wil 
not  let  them  go  ? 

a  loose  to  my  power,  I  should  have  de- 
stroyed thee  and  thy  people,  and  thou 
wouldst  have  been  eradicated ;  but  I 
have  reserved,  &c.*  Taking  the  words 
in  this  sense  we  may.  gather,  (1)  That 
however  men  may  forget  or  disregard 
former  judgments,  God  remembers  ttem, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  remem- 
bpr  his  enemies  of  them.  (2)  That  as 
a  preseryative  against  future  tokens  ol 
divine  displeasure,  we  do  well  to  call 
often  to  mind  the  plagues  and  destruc- 
tions from  which  we  have  very  nar- 
rowly, and  through  the  forbearance  of 
heaven,  escaped. 

16.  To  show  in  thee  my  power,  Heb 
^rO  n»  "^n^Vl  harotheka  eth  kohi,  to 
make  thee  see  my  power.  This  is  the 
strictly  literal  rendering,  which  is  inti- 
mated by  the  word  'in*  in  our  trans- 
lation being  printed  in  Italics.  The 
Gr.  however  has  «» votf  in  thee,  which 
Paul  also  adopts,  Rom.  9.  17,  leaving  us 
to  infer  that  jt  is  the  true  sense.  Conse- 
quently yr\lkin  harotheka,  make  thee  to 
see,  is  an  elliptical  mode  of  expression 
for  '^'2  tllK^'l  haroth  beka,  show  in  or 
by  thee  ;  and  instances  of  similar  usage 
are  easily  adducible.  Thus  Gen.  30. 20, 
•Now  will  my  husband  dwell  (udth) 
me  C^:iaf«  yizbeUni  for  1^3>  J^t*^ 
yizbai  immi).^  Ps.  6.  4,  'Neither  shall 
evil  dwell  (wUh)  thee  ("j^ia*^  yegurekm 
for  '^>ay  '^13'^  yegur  immeka)J  Prov. 
8.  36,  'He  that  sinneth  (against)  me 
{^VfiHn  hotei  for  ^5  KtSH  hote  6t)  wrong- 
eth  his  own  soul.* 

17.  Exaltest  thou  thyself  against  m^ 
people?  Heb.  bilDDJa  mistolel,  from 
the  root  ijo  salal,  to  elevate  or  cast  up. 
The  present  term  is  the  participle  of 
Hithpael,  or  the  reflexive  voice,  and 
seems  to  denote  ihxiXiielf -elevation  which 
resembles  a  rampart  made  to  oppose  an 
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18  Behold,  to-morrow  about  this 
time  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  a  very 
prievous  hail,  such  as  hath  not  been 
m  Egypt  since  the  foundation  there- 
of even  until  now. 

19  Send  therefore  now,  and  gather 
thy  cattle,  and  all  that  thou  hast  in 
the  field :  for  upon  every  man  and 
beast  which  shall  be  found  m  the 
field,  and  shall  not   be   brought 

enemy.  Gr.  epvottj,  thou  intulteH.  Chal. 
%d,  Syr.  *Thoa  detainest.'  Arab.  *Thou 
hinderest.'  Although  Pharaoh  was  a 
powerful  monarch,  and  God's  people  a 
poor,  degraded,  and  enslaved  race,  yet  it 
was  to  be  to  his  ruin  that  he  exalted  him- 
self against  them,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
virtually  exalting  himself  against  (kkl. 
No  power  is  too  high  to  be  called  to 
account  for  lording  it  despotically  over 
'  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High.» 

18.  To-morrow  about  this  time.  Gr. 
<At  this  same  hour.'  The  time  is  thus 
accurately  specified,  that  the  eiffect, 
when  it  occurred,  might  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  chance« IT  /  uill  cause  it  to 

rain  a  very  grievous  hail.  As  rain  is 
exceedingly  rare,  and  hail  almost  un- 
known in  Egypt,  so  formidable  a  hail- 
storm as  that  predicted,  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  maivels  that  could  occur 
in  a  climate  like  that  of  Egypt.  A 
heavy  fall  of  snow  in  July,  would  not 
be  so  great  a  phenomenon  in  our  own 
country,  as  a  heavy  hail-storm  at  any 

time  in  Egypt. IT  Since  the  founda- 

tion  thereof.  Heb.  rnOIH  DIVT  ^2^ 
lemin  hayom  hivvasedahy  since  the  day 
^f  its  being  founded.  That  is,  since 
Its  first  being  inhabited  ;  otlierwise  ex- 
pressed, V.24,  'since  it  became  a  nation.' 
The  Gr.  however  renders  it,  *From  the 
day  of  its  being  created,'  i.  e.  ]^ysic* 
ally  created.  It  was  at  any  rate  to  be 
p  storm  such  as  never  had  had  a  prece- 
ient  in  that  country,  and  for  the  rea- 
son, that  the  occasion  of  it  had  never 
had  a  precedes  it.  But  unparalleled  judg- 


home,  the  hail  shall  come  down 
upon  them,  and  they  shall  die. 

20  He  that  feared  the  word  of  the 
Lord  among  the  servants  of  Pha- 
raoh made  his  servants  and  his  cat- 
tle flee  into  the  houses : 

21  And  he  that  regarded  not  tne 
word  of  the  Lord  left  his  servants 
and  his  cattle  in  the  field. 


ments  may  be  expected  to  overtake  un- 
paralleled ofienders. 

19.  Send  therefore  noWf  and  gather , 
&c.  Heb.  T^n  haeZf  gather  speedily^ 
denoting  an  action  to  be  performed  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  as  is  explained 
in  the  ensuing  verse,  *■  made  to  flee.' 
With  characteristic  clemency  the  Lori 
couples  with  the  prediction  agracioui 
warning,  to  as  many  as  will  heed  it,  t9 
-send  and  gather  their  servants  and  caU 
tie  out  of  the  field,  and  place  them  un- 
der shelter  before  the  appointed  time 
arrived.  So  unwilling  is  God  that  any 
should  perish  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
impending  wrath,  he  kindly  provides 
and  points  out  a  way  of  escape. 

21.  He  that  regarded  not  the  word. 
Heb.  mi  WO  Vii  lo  sam  libboy  that  set 
not  his  heart  to  the  word.  Although 
there  were  some,  even  among  the  serv- 
ants of  Pharaoh,  who  had  been  suffi- 
ciently wrought  upon  by  the  former 
plague's  to  tremble  at  God's  word,  yet 
there  were  others,  and  they  probably 
the  majority,  who  partook  of  the  spirit 
of  their  master,  and  would  not  believe, 
though  the  event  thus  far,  had  in  every 
instance  proved  the  truth  of  Moses'  pre- 
dictions. One  would  have  thought  that 
even  if  there  were  a  peradventure  that 
the  calamity  might  come,  they  would 
have  chosen  the  safer  side,  and  housed 
their  cattle  for  so  short  a  time,  rather 
than  leave  the  poor  creatures  exposed  to 
perish  in  the  tempest ;  but  they  were 
so  fool-hardy  as  in  defiance  of  the  tni  tb 
of  Moses  and  the  power  of  God  to  nsk 
the  consequences 
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22  t  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, Stretch  forth  thine  hand  toward 
heaven,  that  there  may  be  p  hail  in 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  upon  man, 
and  upon  beast,  and  upon  every 
herb  of  the  field,  throughout  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

23  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his 

P  Rev.  16.21. 


23.  The  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail* 
Heb.  TTai  njp  pa  hathan  koloth  u- 
baradf  gave  voices  and  hail.  The  Lord's 
*  voice/  is  an  expression  often  used  as 
equivalent  to  '  thunder.'  See  Note  on 
Gen.  3.  8.  Thus  Rev.  6. 1,  <And  I  heard 
as  it  were  the  noise  (^<oi'i7,  voice)  of 
thunder,*  Rev.  JO.  3,  'And  when  he 
had  cried  (the)  seven  thunders  uttered 

their  voicesJ IT  The  fire  ran  along 

upon  the  ground.  Heb.  rtZ'^i!^  aretzahy 
towards  the  earth.  This  is  the  exact 
rendering,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  fire  meant  was  the  lightning 
that  accompanied  the  hail.  The  Psalm* 
ist  thus  speaks  of  tliis  judgment,  Ps.  78. 
47,  48,  *He  destroyed  their  vines  and 
their  sycamore-trees  with  frost.  He 
gave  up  their  cattle  also  to  the  hail  and 
their  flocks  to  hot  thunderbolts.*  To 
this  seventh  plague  of  Egypt  is  com- 
pared the  efiect  of  the  seventh  vial  of 
the  Apocalypse  ;  Rev.  16.  17—21,  'And 
the  seventh  angel  poured  out  his  vial 
into  the  air  . . .  and  there  were  voices, 
and  ihunderings,  ai^d  lightnings ;  and 
there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as 
was  not  since  men  were  upon  the  earth 
. . .  and  there  fell  upon  men  a  great  hail 
out  of  heaven,  every  stone  about  the 
weight  of  a  talent  j*  where  in  the  men- 
tion of  the  hail-stones  there  is  an  allu- 
sion probably  to  the  passage  of  Joshua, 
ch.  10.  11,  *The  Lord  cast  down  great 
stones  from  heaven  upon  them  unto 
Azekah,  and  they  died :  they  were  n\ore 
which  died  with  hail-stones  than  they 
whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with 
Ihe  sword.* 

24.  Fire  mingled  with  tht  hail,  Heb. 


rod  tov^ard  heaven,  and  q  the  Lori 
sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the  fira 
ran  along  upon  the  ground :  and 
the  Lord  ramed  hail  upon  tiie  land 
of  Egypt. 

24  So  there  was  hail,  and  file 
mingled  with  the  hail,  very  griev- 

q  Josh.  10. 11.  Ps.  18. 13.  &  78. 47.  &  105.  83 
&  148.  8.  Isa.  30. 30.  Kzek.  38.22.  Rev.  8.  7 

Tian  '^ina  nnpbnja  ©fc<  esh  mithi/ik- 

kahath  bethok  habbarad,  fire  catching 
holdf  infoldingf  involving  itself  in  the 
midst  of  the  haU.  The  words  are  no 
doubt  intended  to  depict  a  complication 
of  elemental  terrors  which  it  is  not  easy 
distinctly  to  conceive.  Amid  peals  of 
deep  and  portentous  thunder,  the  light- 
ning gleamed  with  terrific  flashes,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  hail- 
storm poured  its  fury  over  a  land  o{ 
which  the  inhabitants  had  probably  ne- 
ver before  witnessed  or  heard  of  a  simi- 
lar phenomenon.  If  a  violent  tempest 
or  tornado  is  ^  appalling  occurrence 
in  countries  where  ihey  are  not  uncom- 
mon, what  overwhelming  dread  must 
this  have  produced  in  Egj'pt .'  How 
could  they  but  imagine  that  heaven  and 
earth  were  mingling  together  in  wild 
confusion  !  And  then,  when  its  fury 
bad  somewhat  abated,  to  behold  the 
desolations  it  had  caused .'  Men  and 
cattle  killed  and  promiscuously  scat- 
tered over  the  fields — all  kinds  of  trees, 
plants,  and  grain  battered  down  and 
destroyed — and  the  whole  face  of  the 
ground  appearing  to  have  been  swept 
by  the  besom  of  destruction !  And  yet, 
to  enhance  the  wonder  still  more,  in 
the  land  of  Goshen  not  a  solitary  vest- 
ige of  the  wide-spreading  havoc  was  to 
be  seen.  Here  all  nature  was  smiling 
unruffled  in  its  usual  fertility  and  beau- 
ty. What  a  contrast,  between  the  ver- 
dant fields  and  tranquil  flocks  of  the 
one  region,  and. the  fearful  spectacle  of 
scathing  and  ruin  in  the  other  !  <And 
my  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable 
habitation,  and  in  sure  dwellings,  and 
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ous,  such  as  there  was  none  like  it 
in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  since  it 
became  a  nation. 

25  And  the  hail  smote  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  alJ  that  was  in 
the  held,  both  man  and  beast,  and 
the  hail  '  smote  every  herb  of  the 
field  and  brake  every  tree  of  the 
field. 

26  *  Only  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
where  the  children  of  Israel  were^ 
¥  as  ti.sre  no  hail. 

r  Fs.  105.  33.  «  ch.  8.  22.  <fe  9. 4,  6.  &  10.  23. 
&  ll.J.  <&  12. 13.    Isai.  32.  18, 19. 

in  quiet  resting-places,  when  it  shall 
h&il,  coming  down  on  the  forest ',  and 
the  city  shall  be  utterly  ^ased.'  No 
wonder  that  the  visitation  should,  for 
a  time  at  least,  have  overpowered  the 
obduracy  of  Pharaoh,  and  prompted  him 
to  send  in  haste  for  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  address  them  in  the  language  of  the 
humbled  penitent. 

25.  Tke  hail  smote  every  herb  of  the 
field.  That  is,  some  of  all  sorts,  as  is 
evident  from  Ex.  10. 15.  Thus,  Acts,  10. 
12,  'Wherein  were  all  manner  of  four- 
footed  beasts  of  the  earth.'  Gr.  Truj/ra 
r.i  rerptr  (u^  all  four-footed  hgosts. 

27,  28.  I  have  sinned  this  time.  As 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Pharaoh 
intended  to  limit  this  confession  of  his 
sin  to  the  present  instance  of  his  unbe- 
lief, we  are  no  doubt  authorized  to  ex- 
tend the  import  of  the  phrase  '  this 
time'  to  the  whole  course  of  his  dis- 
obedience during  the  occurrence  of  the 
preceding  plagues.  This  sense  of  the 
phrase  strikingly  confir.ms  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  It  in  v.  14,  as  implying 
tha  time  of  a  future  series  of  judgments. 
Overcome  by  the  tremendous  display  of 
the  divine  indignation  which  he  had  just 
witnessed,  and  which  had  proved  fatal 
to  many  of  his  subjects,  he  confessed 
himself  on  the  wrong  side  in  his  contest 
with  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  declares 
that  he  has  sinned  in  standing  it  out  so 
iong,  and  owns  the  equity  of  God's  pro- 
teedings  against  him:  'The  Lord  is  right- 


21  IF  And  Phara  oh  sent  and  called 
for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said 
unto  them,  tj  have  sinned  this 
time :  « the  Lord  is  righteous,  and 
I  and  my  people  are  wicked. 

28  "Entreat  th^  Lord  (for  it  is 
enough)  that  there  be  no  more 
mighty  thunderings  and  hail ;  and 
I  will  let  you  go,  and  ye  shall  stay 
no  longer. 

t  ch.  10.  16.  «  2  Chron.  12.  «.  Ps.  129.  4 
&  145. 17.  Lam.  1. 18.  Dan.  9.  14.  z  ch.  8 
8,  28.  <Sc  10.  17.    Acts  8. 24. 

■  '         '  i  111     I  — «j^— 1^ 

eous,  and  I  and  my  people  are  wicked. 
Under  the  pressure  of  his  convictions 
he  humbles  himself  still  farther,  and 
entreats  that  this  direful  plague  may  at 
^once  be  stayed,  promising  without  any 
qualification  that  the  people  shall  bn 
dismissed.  Pel  haps  he  sincerely  fet; 
and  intended  all  that  he  said  at  the  time 
as  the  terror  of  the  rod  often  extorts  peni 
tent  acknowledgments  from  those  tha- 
have  no  penitent  affections  ;  but  the  re 
suit  proved  that  he  knew  little  of  the 
plague  of  his  own  heart,  whatever  he  had 
been  compelled  to  know  of  the  plague 
of  God's  hand.  Moses,  however,  though 
he  evidently  placed  no  reliance  upon 
his  promise,  v.  30,  did  not  hesitate  to 
listen  to  his  request,  and  engaged  at 
once  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  the  storm ; 
thus  teaching  us  that  even  those  of 
whom  we  have  little  hopes,  and  who 
will  probably  soon  repent  of  their  re- 
pentance are  still  to  be  prayed  for  and 

admonished. IT  Righteous^  &c.  Heb, 

p  ^^2n  haJtz-tzaddiky  the  righteotti  one 
-  tD'^JJTDin  hareshaimy  the  sinners; 
thus  showing  ^at  the  original  is  far 
more  emphatic  than  our  translation.  It 
was  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  and 
his  people  fully  deserved  all  that  had 
been  brought  upon  them.  ■■  IT  Mighty 
thunderings.  Heb.  C^nifi^  rijp  koloth 
Elohimy  voices  of  God  ;  rt  e.  loud  and 
deafening  peals  of  thunder,  called  voices 
or  thunderings  of  God  as  'mountains 
of  God'  are  large  and'  lofty  mouatains 
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29  And  Moses  said  uuto  him,  As 
soon  as  I  am  gone  out  of  the  city,  I 
will  y  spread  abroad  my  hands  unto 
the  LoKD ;  and  the  thunder  shall 
cease,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  hail;  that  thou  may  est  know 
how  that  the  *  earth  is  the  Lord's. 

30  But  as  for  thee  and  thy  ser- 
vants, a  I  know  that  ye  wul  not 
yet  fear  the  Lord  God. 

31  And  the  flax  and  the  barley 
was  smitten :  t>  for  the  harley  toas 
in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  tuas  boiled. 

32  Bui  the  wheat  and  the  rye 

7  1  Kings  8.  ^  38.  Ps.  143. 6.  Isai.  1.  15. 
«  Ps.  24. 1.  1  Uor.  10.  26,  28.  •  Isai.  26.  H). 
k  Ruth  1.  22.  dk  2.  23. 

See  Note  on  Gen.  23. 6. IT  Shall  stay 

no  longer.  Heb.  IJajJ  "^ISOn  fe^J  lo 
tosiphun  laamodf  shall  not  add  to  stand. 
Chal.  *1  will  detain  you  no  longer.' 

29.  As  soon  as  I  am  gone  out  qf  the 
city.  He  would  retire  from  the  city  not 
only  for  purposes  of  privacy,  in  his  in- 
tercession with  God,  but  also  to  show 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  action  of  the  elements  in  the 
open  field.  By  thus  venturing  forth  in 
the  midst  of  the  tempest  with  a  perfect 
confidence  of  impunity,  Moses  gave  to 
Pharaoh  a  striking  proof  that  he  was 
the  special  object  of  the  divine  protec- 
tion, and  consequently  that  his  mes- 
sage ought  to  be  diligently  heeded. 

IT  That  thou  mayest  know,  &c.  That 
is,  that  thou  mayest  be  convinced  that 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews  is  no  local  deity 
like  the  fancied  gods  of  E^ypt,  but  the 
absolute  and  universal  Sovereign,  hold- 
ing sway  over  all  creatures,  controlling 
*he  elements,  and  making  every  depart- 
ment of  nature  obsequious  to  his  will. 
*■  See  what  various  methods  God  uses  to 
brmg  men  to  their  proper  senses.  Judg- 
ments are  sent,  and  judgments  removed, 
and  all  for  tl\£  same  end,  to  make  men 
know  that  the  Lord  reigns.*    Henry, 

31.  The  flax  was  balled.  That  is, 
podded.  Heb.  lb:Paa  nDffiDn  happUh- 
tah  gibol      The  original  word  occurs 


were  not  smitten :  for  they  toert 
not  grown  up. 

33  And  Moses  went  out  of  the  city 
from  Pharaoh,  and  c  spread  abroad 
his  hands  unto  the  Lord  :  and  the 
thunders  and  hail  ceased,  and  the 
rain  was  not  poured  upon  the  earth. 

34  And  when  Pharaoh  saw  that 
the  rain  and  the  hail  and  the  thun- 
ders were  ceased,  he  sinned  yet 
more,  and  hardened  his  heart,*he 
and  his  servants. 

35  And  d  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was 
hardened,  neither  would  he  let  the 
children  of  Israel  go ;  as  the  Lord 
had  spoken  by  Moses. 

ever.29,ch.8. 12.    dch.4.Sl. 

only  here,  and  its  true  import  is  not 
easily  fixed.  Nearly  all  the  ancient  ver* 
sions  understand  it  as  intimating  a  stage 
of  maturity  in  the  flax  in  which  it  was 
past  flowering.  We  think  it  probable 
that  the  genuine  scope  of  the  Heb.  term 
expresses  the  formation  of  that  small 
globous  fruit,  pod,  or  capsule  on  the  top 
of  the  stalk  of  flax  which  succeeds  tlie 
flower,  and  contains  the  seed.  Gr.  'The 
flax  was  in  seed,  or  seeding.'  The 
Egyptians^owed  all  sorts  of  grain  soon 
alter  the  waters  of  the  Nile  had  sub- 
sided ;  but  flax  and  barley  being  of  more 
rapid  growth  would  at  any  given  time 
he  more  forward  than  wheat  and  rye 
which  explains  the  circumstance  men* 
tioned  in  the  text.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  two  harvests  is  usually  about 
a  month. 

34,  35.  The  thunders  and  the  haU 
ceased.  The  prayer  of  Moses  was  in 
this  case  invested  with  a  power  like 
that  of  Elias,  and  the  tw  •  witnesses  cf 
the  Apocalypse,  James,  i>.  17, 18.  Rev. 
11.  6,  to  open  and  shut  heaven,  and  yet 
the  mercy  now  accorded  to  Pharaoh 
tended  as  little  to  soften  his  heart  af 
the  previous  judgment  had  done.  Af 
if  the  sun  which  now  shone  forth  in  the 
clear  sky  and  hardened  the  soaked  and 
saturated  earth  had  produced  a  similai 
effect  upon  his  heart,  he  is  merely  em* 


\ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AND  the  LoKD  said  unto  Moses, 
Go  in  unto  Pharaoh:  a  for  I 
have  hardened  his  heart,  and  the 
heart  of  his  servants ;  »>  that  I  might 
shew  thjBse  my  signs  before  him : 

2  And  that  c  thpu  mayest  tell  in 
the  ears  of  thy  son,  and  of  thy  son's 
son,  what  things  I  have  wrought  in 
Egypt,  and  my  signs  which  I  have 

»  ch.  4.  SI .  «b  7. 14.   b  ch.  7. 4.    c  Deut.  4.  9. 
Ps.  44. 1.  &  71. 18.  <&  78. 5,  &c.    Joel.  1. 3. 


boldened  by  this  respite  of  wrath  to 
persist  in  a  course  of  more  determined 
rebellion.  Yet  the  language  of  the  text 
implies  that  this  increased  hardness  of 
heart  was  an  increased  measure  of 
guilt :  *He  sinned  yet  more  and  more, 
and  hardened  his  hesurt  j*  i.  e.  sinned  by 
hardening  his  heart.  God's  foretelling 
the  result,  therefore,  and  permitting  it, 
did  not  go  to  lessen  his  criminality. 


CHAPTER  X. 
1.  Go  in  unto  Pharcuth,    That  is,  to 
renew  the  demand  so  often  made  and 
so  often  resisted ;  though  this  is  not  in 
so  many  words  asserted  in  the  text. 
We  infer  what  Moses  was  ordered  to 
say  from  what  he  did  say.     Wicked 
men  are  sometimes  to  be  admonished 
even  wJiere  there  is  no  hope  that  they 
will  be  amended.    But  while  the  divine 
message  was  to  be  repeated,  and  new 
tokens  of  the  vengeance  of  God  de- 
nounced  as  shortly  to  appear  before 
Pharaoh  and  his  people,  an  additional 
reason  is  assigned  for  the  fearful  pro- 
ceedings .thus  far  and  thenceforth  re- 
corded.. God  had  providentially  and  per- 
missively  hardened  the  hearts  of  Pha- 
raoh and  his  servants,  in  order  to  take 
occasion  from  the  event  for  the  display 
of  such  signs  and  miracles  as  would 
furnish  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten 
to  his  own  people  and  to  their  posterity 
to  the  latest  generation.    And  not  to 
them  only,  for  as  the  charge  is  given 
more  immediately,  though  not  exclu- 
VOL.  I  11 


done  among  them;  that  ye  may 
know  how  that  I  am  the  Lord. 
3  And  Moses  and  Aaron  came  in 
unto  Pharaoh,  and  said  unto  him, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  How  long  wilt  thou  re- 
fuse to  <»  humble  thyself  before  me  ? 
Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may 
serve  me. 

*  1  Kings  21.  29.  2Chron.  7. 14.  &  81.27 
Job  42.  6.  Jer.l3. 18.  James  4. 10.  1  Pet 
5. 6. 


sively  to  Moses,  we  may  understand  it 
as  an  intimation,  that  these  miraculous 
inflictions  were  to  be  recorded  and  thus 
made  in  his  writings  a  perpetuad  source 
of  instruction,  and  admonition  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  This  use  they  are  in  fact 
serving  at  this  moment.  Wherever  the 
word  of  God  is  published  abroad  in 
the  earth,  there  are  these  signal  events 
made  known,  and  there  are  they  operat- 
ing to  impress  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men  with  an  awful  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  God  and  the  danger  of  provok- 
ing him  to  jealousy. IT  Before  him. 

Heb.  in'np^  bekirbOf  in  the  midst  of 
him  J  where    the  person    of  the  king 
stands  for  the  body  of  his  people  col- 
lectively.   See  Note  on  Gen.  14. 10.    Gr. 
'That  yet  my  signs  may  come  en  avrovs 
upon  thcm.^    Chal.  *That  I  might  set 
my  signs  in  the  midst  of  them ;'  i.  e.  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  people.    Syr.  *That  I 
might  do  these  my  signs  among  them.' 
3.  How  long  unit  thou  refuse  to  hum- 
ble thyself  before  me  ?   Gr.  cwj  tivos  ov 
0ov\st  evrpanrivat  /te ;  how  long  wilt  thou 
not  reverence  me  ?    This  is  the  grand 
controversy  of  God  with  sinners,  that 
they  refuse  at  his  bidding  to  humble 
themselves  in  penitent  prostration  be- 
fore him.    But  to  this  point  th.jy  must 
come  at  last,  and  the  more  voluntarily 
it  is  done  the  better.    Pharaoh  had  in- 
deed on  former  occasions  made  some 
pretences  to  humbling  liimself,  but  as 
he  was  neither  sincere  nor  constant  in 
it,  it  passed  for  nothing  in  God*s  esteemg 
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4  Else,  if  thou  refbse  to  let  mv 

rpople  go,  behold,  to-morrow  will 
bring  tiie  « locusts  into  thy  coast : 

5  And  they  shall  cover  the  face  of 
the  earth,  that  one  cannot  be  able 
to  see  the  earth:  and  fthey  shall  eat 
the  residue  of  that  which  is  escaped, 
which  remaineth  unto  you  from 
the  hail,  and  shall  eat  every  tree 

•  Pror.  30. 27.  Rom.  9.  3.  t  ch.  9. 32.  Joel. 
1.  4.  A  %.i5. 

and  he  is  here  addressed  as  if  it  were  a 
duty  which  he  had  never  yet  performed 
m  the  least  degree.  Let, us  learn  from 
this  how  little  value  God  puts  upon 
those  religious  acts  in  which  the  heart 
is  wanting. 

4, 6.  To-morrow  will  T  bring  the  lo- 
cuHs  into  thy  coast',  Heb.  }3Cyi^  ^^jjH 
rQ"Jfc^  ^n?a  hinneni  mibi  mahar  arbehy 
behold  me  bringing  to-morrow  the  lo- 
cust i  collect,  sing,  for  plur.  The  orig- 
inal word  for  locust  (rn^fi^  arbeh)  is  de- 
rived from  rn"t  rabahy  to  be  multiplied ^ 
or  increased.  It  carries,  therefore,  the 
import  of  prodigious  numbers^  Judg.  6. 
5,  Jer.  46. 23,  and  on  this  account  im- 
mense swarms  of  locusts  stand  in  the 
figurative  style  of  the  prophets  for  mul- 
titudinous armies  of  men.  Thus  when 
the  fifth  angel  sounded  his  trumpet.  Rev. 
9.  3,  *There  came  out  of  the  smoke  of 
the  bottomless  pit  locusts  upon  earth,' 
denoting  the  countless  hordes  of  Sara- 
cens which  arose  in  the  commencement 
of  the  seventh  century  under  Moham- 
med, and  overran  and  depopulated  a 
great  portion  of  Christendom. — IT  They 
thall  cover  the  face  of  the  earth.  Heb. 
f  "JS^n  p5  rifc^  eth  ayin  haaretZy  the  eye 
of  the  earth.  The  phraseology  is  sin- 
gular, but  it  is  probably  by  metonymy 
of  the  faculty  for  the  object,  denoting 
that  the  sight ,  the  visibility ^  of  the  earth 
should  be  hidden  by  the  dense  masses 
and  layers  of  locusts.  A  phraseology  of 
perhaps  a  similar  import  occurs,  Zech. 
6  6,  in  the  description  of  the  symboli- 
cal ephah;  'This  is  their  resemblance 


which  groweth  for  you  out  of  th« 
field: 
6  And  they  s  shall  fill  thy  houses^ 
and  the  houses  of  all  thy  servants, 
and  the  houses  of  all  the  Egyptians; 
which  neither  thy  fathers,  nor  thy 
fathers'  fathers  have  seen,  since  the 
day  that  they  were  upon  the  earth 
unto  this  day.  And  he  turned  him- 
self, and  went  out  from  Pharaoh. 

S  ch.  8.  3, 21. 

through  all  the  earth.'  Heb.  'This  is 
their  eye  through  all  the  earth ;'  i.  e. 
their  aspect,  their  visible  appearance. 
So  also  'possibly  Zech.  3.  9,  'Upon  one 
stone  shall  be  seven  eyes;*  i.  e.  a  seven- 
fold aspect ;  it  shall  have  the  property 
of  presenting  under  different  circum- 
stances seven  distinct  phases. — Swarms 
of  this  devouring  insect  had  often  be- 
fore been  the  scourge  of  Egypt,  but  he 
was  told  that  this  irruption  of  them 
should  be  beyond  all  former  precedent, 
and  that  their  numbers,  size,  and  vora- 
city should  be  such,  that  they  would 
eat  up  every  vegetable  production  in  the 
land.  The  wheat  and  the  rye,  it  is  clear, 
had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  hail,  ch. 
9.  32,  but  they  were  now  id  Bfe^SWept 
away  by  the  locust,  and  whatever  trees 
had  been  left  with  leaves  upon  their 
branches  were  now  to  be  stript  bare. 
IT  Which  neither  thy  fathers  nor 
thy  fathers*  fathers  have  seen;  i.e.  the 
like  of  which  for  numbers  and  ravages 
thy  fathers  have  never  seen ;  not  that 
they  had  never  seen  locusts  at  all  be- 
fore. 

6.  He  turned  himself  and  went  out. 
Seeing  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  bet- 
ter reception  of  his  message  than  be- 
fore. Words  had  hitherto  passed  be- 
tween them  without  producing  the  de- 
sired results.  Moses  now  left  it  with 
God  to  deal  with  him  mainly  by  acts. 
It  is  a  fearful  point  which  the  sinner 
has  reached,  when  the  messenger  of  God 
thinks  it  of  very  little  conseq'aencf  what 
b  8  answer  mav  be 
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7  And  Pharaoh's  servants  said 
nnto  hun,  How  long  shall  this  man 
be  b  a  snare  unto  us  ?  Let  the  men 
go,  that  thev  may  serve  the  Lord 
their  God :  knowest  thou  not  yet 
that  Egypt  is  destroyed  ? 

8  And  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
brought  again  unto  Pharaoh :  and 
he  said  unto  them,  Go,  serve  the 

hch.  23.  33.  Josh.  23.  13.  1  Sam.  18.21. 
Eccles.  7. 26.    1  Cor.  7. 35. 

7.  And  Pharaoh^s  aervanU  said  unto 
him.  That  is,  the  principal  men  that 
were  about  him,  his  nobles  and  coun- 
sellors. After  the  loss  and  devastation 
which  the  preceding  plague  had  occa- 
sioned, they  ventured  to  remonslrate. 
— -T  How  long  *hpll  thi»  man  be  a 
inare  ufUo  uti  How  long  shall  he 
prove  the  cause  of  leading  us  into  fresh 
calamities?  As,  however,  there  is  no 
separate  word  in  the  original  to  answer 
to  'man,'  some  have  supposed  the 
meaning  to  be,  'bow  long  shall  this 
thing,  this  afiair,  be  a  snare  to  us?' 
And  with  this  the  Gr.  coincides,  sots  nvof 
tarai  tovto   tifif  iriciaXoVf  hoW  long  shall 

this  scandal  be  to  us  f  But  were  this  the 
true  sense,  the  original  would  doubtless 
be  na^t  zoth  instead  of  tlT  zeh,  which 
latter  is  the  proper  designation  of  a  per- 
son  instead  of  a  thing.    Our  version  is 

correct. V  Knowest  thou  not  yet  that 

Egypt  is  destroyed  ?  Hast  thou  not  yet 
evidence  enough  from  the  calamities 
experienced,  especially  by  the  ravages 
of  the  late  hail-storm,  that  the  whole 
country  is  just  upon  the  verge  of  de- 
struction? If  his  own  courtiers  and 
counsellors  were  of  this  opinion,  the 
kiiig  could  not  but  inf^r  that  in  the 
couise  he  was  now  pursuing,  he  was  no 
lorger  sustained  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  Egyptian  people,  who  now  la- 
mented his  obstinacy,  and  had  become 
desirous  that,  as  the  least  of  many  e\ils, 
the  demand  of  the  Israelites  should  be 
complied  with.  Tlus  consideration  was 
hot  without  its  weight  with  the  king. 


Lord  your  God :  but  who  ar^  they 
that  shall  go  ?  / 

9  And  Moses  said.  We  will  p^d 
with  our  young  and  with  our  c£^ 
with  our  sons  and  with  our  daugh- 
ters, with  our  flocks  and  with  <  ur 
herds  will  we  go;  for  iwe  must 
hold  a  feast  unto  the  Lord. 

10  And  he  said  unto  them,  Let 
the  Lord  be  so  with  you,  as  I  will 

ich.5.1. 

Perceiving  the  ieeUng  that  viras  enteiw 
'  tained  by  his  court  and  his  subjects,  he 
resolved  so  far  to  comply  with  their 
wishes  as  to  have  Moses  and  Aaron 
sent  for  and  brought  back,  that  he  might 
sit  least  ostensibly  appear  disposed  to 
treat  with  them  anew.— — f  But  who 
are  they  that  shall  go?  Heb.  ^7ai  ^^ 
0*^3^111  mi  va-mi  haholekimf  who  nnd 
who  (are)  going  f  The  repetition  of 
the  interrogative  is  emphatic,  implying 
that  he  was  to  specify  with  the  4itmost 
distinctness  who  Were  to  go,  and  who, 
if  any,  were  to  stay  behind.  Moses  in 
reply  tells  him  plainly  that  they  were 
to  serve  God  with  their  all ;  that  their 
wives  and  their  children,  their  flocks 
and  their  herds,  without  any  exception 
or  reservation,  must  go  with  them. 

10.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Let  the 
Lord,  &o.  This  bold  and  positive  de- 
claration  of  Moses  was  too  much  for 
Pharaoh.  Greatly  exasperated  by  this 
uncompromising  statement  he  answers 
in  a  style  of  mingled  irony  and  wrath^ 
'Let  the  Lord  do  with  you  as  I  will  let 
you  go  ;''q.  d.  'If  this  be  the  proposed 
condition  of  your  going,  that  you  take 
your  little  ones  with  you,  then  mvy  the 
€rod  whom  you  serve  favor  you  as  much 
with  his  presence  as  I  do  with  my  con* 
sent,  and  no  more.  In  this  case  your 
prospects  are  sorry  indeed.'  It  is  a  very ' 
strong  and  emphatic  mode  of  denying 
them  the  permission  which  they  sought. 
—-IT  Look  to  it  %  for  evil  is  before  you. 
It  is  doubted  by  commentators  whether 
this  is  to  te  understood  as  a  threatening 
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let  yoQ  g;o.  and  yom  little  ones: 
look  to  it :  for  evil  is  before  you. 

11  Not  so:  go  now  ye  tliat  are 
men,  and  serve  the  Lord  ;  for  that 
ye  did  desire.  And  they  were 
driven  out  from  Pharaoh's  pres- 
ence. 

12  t  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, k  Stretch  out  thine  hand  over 
the  land  of  Egypt  for  the  locusts, 

kch.7.  i». 

of  evil  to  happen  to  them,  or  as  an  oc* 
euscUion  of  evil  intended  by  them.  Pro- 
bably the  words  will  admit  the  union 
of  both  senses  ;  'You  are  harboring  an 
tvil  design,  and  are  exposii^  yourselves 
to  the  evil  of  a  corresponding  punish- 
ment.' Gr.  'See  that  mischief  is  pro- 
posed by  you.'  Vulg.  *Who  doubteth 
but  that  you  intend  very  wickedly?' 
Chal.  'See  how  the  evil  which  you  were 
thinking  to  do  shall  return  to  your  own 
faces.' 
11.  Not  90,    I  do  not  consent  to  your 

going  on  these  conditions. ^  Go  now 

ye  that  are  men,  'Leave  3'our  women 
and  children  behind  as  a  pledge  for  your 
safe  return,  and  then  you  have  my  con- 
sent that  the  '  men,'  all  the  adults  of 
the  congregation,  should  go,  for  this  is 
the  fair  interpretation  of  your  request ; 
thus  only  did  I  understand  it  ;  thus  far 
only  will  I  comply  with  it.'  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  authority  he  had 
for  such  an  assertion,  as  the  foregoing 
narrative  attributes  no  expression  to 
Moses  which  would  seem  fairly  capable 
of  such  a  construction.  It  is  possible 
he  intended  to  say,  that  that  must  have 
been  Moaes^  meaning  when  he  asked 
permission  to  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah. 
But  he  had  no  right  to  attribute  a  sense 
to  Moses'  words  which  Moses  did  not 
design  to  convey,  nnd  then  act  as  if  it 

were  the  true  sense. IT   And  they 

were  driven  out  from  Pharaoh^a  pres- 
ence, Heb.  D!n»  ©■JU'^1  va-yegaresh 
otham,  and  one  drove  them  out ;  an  in- 
stance of  the  phraseology  in  which  a 


that  they.may  come  up  upon  th« 
land  of  Egypt,  and  leat  every  herb 
of  the  land,  even  all  that  tl\e  hail 
hath  left 

13  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his 
rod  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Lord  brought  an  east  wind  upoi* 
the  land  all  that  day,  and  all  that 
night :  and  when  it  was  morning, 
the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts. 

1  ver.  4.  S. 

verb  active  is  used  indefinitely  in  the 
third  person  singular  for  the  plural  pas- 
sive. See  Note  on  Gen.  16. 14.  'Among 
natives  of  rank,  when  a  person  is  very 
impo/tunate  or  troublesome,  when  he 
presses  for  something  which  the  former 
are  not  willing  ta  grant,  he  is  told  to 
begone.  Should  he  still  persist,  the 
servants  are  called,  and  the  order  is 
given,  'Drive  that  fellow  out.'  He  is 
then  seized  by  the  neck,  or  taken  by  the 
hands f  and  dragged  from  the  premises ; 
he  all  the  tifhe  screaming  and  bawling 
as  if  they  were  taking  his  life.  Thus 
to  be  driven  out  is  the  greatest  indignity 
which  can  be  offered,  and  nothing  but 
the  most  violent  rage  will  induce  a  su- 
perior to  have  recourse  to  it.'    Roberts 

12.  For  the  locusts^  that  they  may 
come  up,  Heb.  Jj'^T  TOIlO  ba-arbek 
va^yaalf  for  the  locust,  that  he  may  come 
up;  collect. sing. 

13.  The  Lord  brought  an  east  wind 
ti pon  the  land,  Heb.  3rD  nihag^  eon- 
ducted.  The  word  is  remarkable,  as  it 
has  the  import  of  guiding,  leading^ 
directing  one^s  course.  The  wind  may 
be  said  to  blow  where  it  listeth ;  but 
then  it  listeth  or  choose  th  only  as  God 
has  ordered  it.  At  his  command  it 
blows  one  day  to  bring  up  locusts,  and 
on  the  next  another  to  sweep  them  away. 
Though  locusts  are  common  in  Arabia, 
they  are  comparatively  rare  in  Egypt ; 
the  Red  Sea  forming  a  sort  of  barrier 
against  them,  as  they  are  not  formed 
for  crosiung  seas,  or  for  long  flights. 
Yet  on  tlie  present  occasion  they  wer* 
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14  And  "ihe  locusts  weut  up 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rest- 

»  Ps.  78. 46.  &  105. 34; 

enabled)  by  the  aid  of  a  '  strong  east 
wind/  to  cross  that  sea  from  Arabia, 
which  was  another  remarkable  circum- 
stance, as  the  winds  which  prevalently 
blow  in  Egypt  are  six  months  from  the 
south,  and  six  months  from  the  north. 

IT  Brought  the  locusts.    Heb.  V(tD^ 

nasa,  bore  up,  supported,  sustained, 
Syr.  and  Vulg.  <The  burning  rushing 
wind  raised  the  locusts.'  Considering 
what  Pharaoh  and  his  people  had  already 
suffered  from  the  preceding  plagues, 
this  additional  one  must  have  been  be- 
yond measure  afflictive.  The  dearth  and 
desolation  were  now  complete.  Every 
leaf  and  blade  of  grass  left  from  the 
previous  ravages  of  the  hail,  were  now 
devoured.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
devastating  effects  that  follow  when  a 
cloud  of  hungry  locusts,  comes  upon  a 
country.  They  devour  to  the  very  root 
and  bark,  so  that  it  is  a  long  time  be- 
fore vegetation  can  h€  renewed.  The 
account  which  M.  Volney  (Travels  in 
Syria,  vol.  1.  p.  188)  gives  of  the  de- 
vastations of  these  insects,  contayis  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  passage : — 
'Their  quantity  is  incredible  to  all  who 
have  not  themselves  witnessed  their  as- 
tonishing numbers ;  the  whole  earth  is 
covered  with  them  for  the  space  of 
several  leagues.  The  noise  they  make 
in  browsing  on  the  trees  and  herbage 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and 
resembles  that  of  an  army  plundering 
in  secret.  The  Tartars  themselves  are 
a  less  destructive  enemy  than  these  lit- 
tle animals.  One  would  imagine  that 
fire  had  followed  their  prc^ess.  Wher- 
ever their  myriads  spread,  the  verdure 
of  the  country  disappears ;  trees  and 
plants  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  re- 
duced to  their  naked  boughs  and  stems, 
cause  the  dreary  image  of  winter  to 
tucceed  in  an  instant  to  the  rich  scenery 
•f  spring.  When  these  clouds  of  lo- 
ll* 


ed  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt:  very 
grievous  were  they  ;  »  beiore  them 

■  Joel  2. 2. 

custs  take  their  flight,  to  surmount  any 
obstacles,  or  to  traverse  more  rapidly  a 
desert  soil,  the  heavens  may  literally 
be  said  to  be  obscured  with  them.'  Tt 
this  may  be  added  the  narrative  of  a 
similar  visitation  in  the  Canary  Islands 
described  by  an  eye-witness,  about  two 
centuries  ago.  'The  air  was  so  full  ot 
them,  that  I  could  not  eat  in  my  cham- 
ber without  a  candle ;  all  the  houses 
being  full  of  them,  even  the  stables 
bams,  chambers,  garrets,  and  cellars 
I  caused  cannon-powder  and  sulphur  to 
be  burnt  to  expel  them,  but  all  to  no 
purpose ;  for  when  the  door  was  opened 
an  infinite  number  came  in,  and  the 
others  went  out,  fluttering  about ;  and 
it  was  a  troublesome  thing  when  a  man 
went  abroad  to  be  hit  on  the  face  by 
those  creatures,  so  that  there  was  nc 
opening  one's  mouth  but  some  would 
get  in.  Yet  all  this  was  nothing,  for 
when  we  were  to  eat,  these  creatures 
gave  us  no  respite  ;  and  when  we  cut  a 
bit  of  meat,  we  cut  a  locust  with  it ; 
and  when  a  man  opened  his  mouth  tu 
put  in  a  morsel,  he  was  sure  to  chew 
one  of  them.  I  have  seen  them  at  night, 
when  they  sit  to  rest  them,  'that  tha 
roads  were  four  inches  thick  of  them, 
one  upon  another;  so  that  the  horses 
would  not  trample  over  them,  but  as 
they  were  put  on  with  much  lashing, 
pricking  up  their  ears,  snorting  and 
treading  fearfully.  The  wheels  of  our 
carts  and  the  feet  of  our  horses  bruising 
these  creatures,  there  came  foi  th  from 
them  such  a  stench  as  not  only  offended 
the  nose,  but  the  brain.  I  was  not  able 
to  endure  it,  but  was  forced  to  W2isb 
my  nose  with  vinegar,  and  hold  a  hand* 
kerchief  dipped  in  it  continually  at  my 
nostrils.'  Gallaudet^s  Life  of  Moses,  voL 
1 .  p.  1 14,  See  also  < Scrip.  Illust.'  p.  551 
14.  The  locusts  went  up  over  all  the 
land.    From  the  following  passages  in 
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there  were  no  such  locusts  as  they, 
neither  aftei  them  shall  he  such. 

.15  For  they  o  covered  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth,  so  that  the  land 
was  darkened ;  and  they  p  did  eat 
every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail 
had  left:  and  there  remained  not 
any  green  thing  in  the  trees,  or  in 

over.  5.    PPs.  105.  35. 

the  Psalms  some  have  thought  that  the 
locusts  were  accompanied  by  countless 
■warms  of  caterpillars.  Ps.  78.  46,  'He 
gave  also  their  increase  unto  the  cater- 
pillar, and  their  labor  unto  the  locust.' 
Ps.  105.  34,  'He  spake,  and  the  locusts 
came,  and  the  caterpillars,  and  that 
without  number.'  But  it  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  original  terms 
merely  imply  different  species  of  lo- 
custs.  V  Before  them  there  were,  &c. 

This  has  been  thought  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  Joel,  2. 2,  when  in  speaking  of 
an  invading  army  of  locusts  the  prophet 
says,  *  A  great  people  and  a  strong ; 
there  hath  not  been  ever  the  like,  nei- 
ther shall  be  any  more  after  it,  even  to 
the  years  of  many  generations.*  To 
this  Abarbanel,  the  Jewish  critic,  an- 
swers, that  Moses'  words  are  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  country  of  Egypt  only ; 
that  there  never  was  before  and  never 
Was  to  be  lE^^n  such  a  plague  of  lo- 
ousts  there.  But  RosenmuUer  contends 
that  this  is  no  more  than  a  common 
hyperbolical  and  proverbial  mode  of 
sj)eech,  which  is  not  to  be  pressed  lo 
the  utmost  strictness  of  its  import.  He 
aiMuces  the  following  instances  of  par- 
allel usage.  2  Kings,  18. 6,  *He  (Heze- 
kiah)  trusted  in  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ; 
BO  that  after  him  was  none  like  him 
among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  any 
that  were  before  him.'  2  Kings,  23.  25, 
'And  like  unto  him  (Josiah)  was  there 
DO  king  before  him,  that  turned  to  the 
Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all 
his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might,  ac- 
eording  to  all  the  law  of  Moses ;  nei- 


the  herbs  of  the  field,  through  all 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

16  IfThen  Pharaoh  called  for  Mo- 
ses and  Aaron  in  haste;  and  he 
said,  ql  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  against  you. 

17  Now  therefore  forgive,  I  pray 
thee,  my  sin  only  this  once,  and 
'  entreat  the  Lord  your  God  that 

qch.  0.27.    rch.  9.  28.    1  Kings  13.  6. 

1 : 

ther  after  him  arose  there  any  like 
him.'  Here  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  same  thing  could  consistently 
be  said  of  these  two  different  kings,  ex- 
cept on  the  ground  of  the  correctness  ol 
Rosenmuller's  remark.  On  the  same 
principle  we  are  perhaps  to  interpret  the 
two  prophetical  declarations  of  Daniel 
and  our  Savior ;  Dan.  12. 1,  'And  ht  that 
time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great 
prince  which  standeih  for  the  children 
of  thy  people :  and  there  shall  be  a  time 
of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  sinc«  there 
was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time. 
Mat.  24.21,  <For  there  shall  be  great 
tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no, 
nor  ever  shall  be.'  It  may  indeed  be 
affirmed  that  the  two  predictions  refer 
to  the  same  time,  which  is  indeed  pos- 
sible, though  not  certain. 

15.  Covered  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  Heb.  f 'nKH  JS  l^'^  ayin  kol 
haaretZf  the  eye  of  the  whole  earth.  See 

Note  on  v.  5. IT  The  land  was  dark 

ened,  Heb.  f  *1fc<  eretz,  the  same  word 
as  in  the  preceding  clause.  Either  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  so  covered 
as  to  be  hidden  from  sight,  so  making 
the  phrase  exegetical  of  the  preceding ; 
or,  which  is  preferable,  the  immense 
clouds  of  them  in  the  air  intercepted* 
the  sun's  rays,  and  thus  darkened  the 
land.  Chal.  'They  covered  all  the  land 
so  that  the  sun-beams  could  not  pierce 
to  it,  and  the  land  was  obscored.' 

16,  17.  Then  Pharaoh  called,  Heb. 
H'^pi  "iH^a^  yemaher  likro,  hastened  t% 
call.    So  formidable  was  this  calamity 
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he  may  take  a"way  from  me  this 
death  ouly. 

18  And  he  "went  out  from  Pha- 
raoh, and  entreated  the  Lord. 

3  9  And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty 
strong  west  wind  which  took  away 
the  locusts,  and  cast  them  ^into  the 

•  ch.  8.  30.    t  Joel.  2. 30. 

that  although  Pharaoh  had  previously 
driven  Moses  and  Aaron  from  his  'pres- 
ence, yet  he  is  now  constrained  to  send 
^or  them  again,  to  avow  his  fault,  and 
to  beg  for  one  reprieve  more.  His  con- 
fession now  has  more  the  air  of  un- 
feigned repentance  than  on  any  former 
occasion.  He  acknowledges  that  he  had 
sinned  against  God  and  his  servants, 
humbly  asks  their  forgiveness,  and  sues 
for  their  intercession.  Only  let  him  be 
forgiven  this  once,  only  let  him  be  de- 
livered from  this  death,  and  there  should 
be  no  more  cause  for  complaint.  Alas! 
there  are  but  too  many  who  upon  read- 
ing this  will  be  reminded  of  something 
similar  in  their  own  case ;  too  many 
who  will  recollect  in  the  hour  of  sick- 
ness and  in  the  fear  of  death,  to  have 
prayed  to  be  delivered  only  this  once, 
with  promises  of  amendment,  but  who 
yet  upon  recovery  have  returned,  Pna- 
raoh-lil^e,  to  their  former  impenitence, 
worldliness,  and  sin.  But  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  tlwit  these  repeated  lapses  and 
broken  vows  ar§  all  the  while  swelling 
our  guilt  to  fearful  dimensions,  and 
making  us  more  and  more  ripe  for  a 

sudden  destruction. IT  This  death. 

That  is,  this  deadly  plague.  Thus,  2 
Kings,  4. 40,  *And  they  cried  out  and 
said,  O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death 
in  the  pot ;'  i.  .e.  something  deadly. 
The  plague  of  the  locusts  was  in  itself 
deadly  in  the  sense  of  having  been  des- 
tructive ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Pha- 
raoh alluded  rather  to  its  apprehended 
consequences.  He  may  have  supposed, 
that  famine  and  pestilence  causing  a 
general  mortality  would  follow  in  the 
traui  of  the  rayages  of  the  locusts. 


Red  sea :  there  remained  not  one 
locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt. 

20  But  the  Lord  «  hardened  Pha* 
raoh's  heart,  so  that  he  would  no» 
let  the  children  of  Israel  go. 

21  If  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, "Stretch  out  thine  hand  toward 

ach.4.2I.  <Scll.lO.    xch.9.S2. 

However  this  may  be,  he  deprecates 
the  plague  of  locusts  more  than  the 
plague  of  his  own  heart,  which  was 
much  more  deadly.  But  this  is  one  of 
the  thousand  cas^s  continually  occur- 
ring, where  men  are  more  anxious  to  be 
delivered  from  their  troubles  than  their 
sins,  and  cry  upon  their  beds  only  from 
acuteness  of  bodily  pain  or  fear  of  hell 
They  shrink  and  writhe  under  the  con- 
sequences of  their  transgressions,  but 
they  do  not  hate  and  repent  of  the 
transgressions  themselves. 

19.  The  Lard  turned  a  mighty  strong 
west  wind.  Heb.  nfc^?3  pTH  G"'  m*! 
ruah  yam  hazak  meod,  aseorwind  strong 
exceedingly.  The  Hebrews  denominat- 
ed the  West  from  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  which  lay  to  the  wcsst  of  Palestine. 

IT  Cast  them.    Heb.  inS^ptT^  yith- 

kachu,  fastened  them  ;  i.  e.  they  were 
so  cast  or  driven  into  the  sea,  that  as  to 
the  event,  it  was  as  if  they  had  been 
'fastened,'  like  a  tent  which  is  pitched 
and  fast  nailed  to  the  ground.  This 
complete  removal  of  the  locusts  was  as 

miraculous  as  the  bringing  them  on. 

IT  Into  the  Red  Sea.  Heb.  t)1D  ^^  yam 
suphf  Sea  of  Suph,  or  weedy  sea,  sea  of 
rushes,  from  the  great  quantities  of  sea- 
weeds and  flags  which  abound  upon  its 
shores.  It  is  called  *Red  Sea'  from  its 
bordering  upon  the  country  of  Edom, 
which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  signifies 
'  red.' 

21.  Even  darkness  which  mny  he  felt. 
Heb.  "I^rn  lL"?a'^T  va-yamesh  hoshek,  that 
one  may  feel  darkness  ;  the  same  word 
in  the  original  with  that  used  to  express 
the  'darkness'  which  covered  the  deeii 
at  the  time  of  the  six  days'  creation. 
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heaven,  that  there  mxf  he  dark- 
ness oyer  the  land  of  ^jpypt,  even- 
darkness  which  may  he  lelt. 
22  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his 
hand  toward  heaven:  and  there 

It  was  a  darkness  consisting  of  thick, 
'^lammy  fogs,  of  vapors  and  exhalations 
to  condensed  that  they  might  almost 
be  perceived  by  the  organs  of  touch. 
Some  commentators,  supposing  that  hu- 
aian  life  could  not  be  sustained  an  hour 
*n  such  a  medium,  imagine  that  instead 
of  Markness  that  may  be  felt,'  the  Heb. 
phrase  may  signify  a  darlmess  in  which 
men  went  groping  and  feeling  about  for 
every  thing  they  wanted.  But  some- 
thing of  a  hyperbolical  character  may 
DC  allowed  for  expressions  of  this  kind, 
which  are  not  to  be  pared  to  the  quick. 
Considering  that  the  sun  was  one  of  the 
deities  of  Egypt,  and  that  in  that  coun- 
try any  darkening  of  his  light  in  the 
day  time  is  an  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence, we  may  imagine  the  consterna- 
tion that  would'sieze  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants at  such  a  phenomenon.  The  cloud 
of  locusts  which  had  previously  dark- 
ened the  land  were  nothing  compared 
with  this.  It  was  truly  'an  horror  of 
thick  darkness.' 

22.  There  uxu  a  thick  darkness,  Heb. 
ti^ik  TOn  hoshek  aphelahf  darkness  of 
obscurity  or  gloom  ;  i.  e.  a  darkness  of 
preternatural  density.  The  expression 
m  the  original  is  peculiarly  emphatic, 
and  is,  therefore,  rendered  in  the  Gr. 
by  three  words,  'darkness,  thick  black- 
ness, and  tempestuous  gloom.'  The 
description  which  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  chap.  17.  2,  3,  21, 
gives  of  their  inward  terrors  and  con- 
sternation may  not  be  altogether  con- 
jectural: 'They  were  not  only  prisoners 
of  darkness  and  fettered  with  the  bonds 
of  a  long  night,  but  were  horribly  as- 
tonished likewise  and  troubled  with 
strange  apparitions.'  Compare  with  Mo- 
ses' account  of  the  ninth  plague,  the  woe 
of  the  fifth  apocalyptic  vial,  Rev.  16. 


was  a  7  thick  darkness  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  three  days : 

23  They  saw  not  one  another, 
neither  rose  any  from  his  place  for 

y  P«.  105.  23. 

10,  'And  the  fifth  angel  poured  out  his 
vial  upon  the  seat  of  the  beast,  and  his 
kingdom  was  full  of  darkness ;  and  they 
gnawed  their  tongues  for  anguish.' 

23.  N either  rose  any  from  his  place. 
Heb.  1*^nnn?a  mUtahtav,  from  that 
which  vxu  under  him.  Gr.  ik  rris  fcotri^i 
avruVffrom  his  bed.  The  meaning  prob- 
ably is,  that  no  one  went  out  of  his 
house  to  attend  to  his  usual  business. 
It  is  probable  too  that  they  were  pre- 
vented by  the  heavy  and  humid  state  of 
the  atmosphere  from  availing  them- 
selves of  any  kind  of  artificial  light. 
So  Wisdom,  chap.  17.  5,  '  No  power  of 
fire  might  give  light.'  We  can  scarcely 
conceive  a  more  distressing  situation  ; 
yet  as  Pharaoh  and  his  people  had  re- 
belled against  the  light  of  God's  word, 
conveyed  to  them  by  Moses,  it  was  a 
righteous  thing  with  God  thus  to  punish 
them  with  a  sensible  pre-intimation  of 
that '  blackness  of  darkness'  which  en- 
ters into  the  misery  of  the  damned  j 
IT  ^he  children  of  Israel  had  light  in 
their  dwellings.  Again  God  put  a  mark- 
ed difference  between  his  enemies  and 
his  people.  Well  is  it  said  of  this 
miracle  in  the  apocryphal  book  above 
quoted,  ch.  17. 20,21,  'The  whole  world 
shined  with  clear  light,  and  none  were 
hindered  in  their  labor  ;  over  them  only 
(the  Egyptians)  was  spread  a  heavjf 
night,  an  image  of  that  darkness  which 
should  afterwards  receive  them :  but 
yet  were  they  unto  themselves  more 
grievous  than  the  darkness ."  In  allu« 
sion,  perhaps,  to  the  gracious  discrimi* 
nation  here  spoken  of  we  find  the  prom 
ise,  Is.  ^.  1,2,  'Arise,  shine ;  for  thj 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
is  risen  upon  thee.  For  behold,  dark 
ness  shall  cover  the  earth  and  grosi 
darkness  the  people,  but  the  Lord  tuiJ. 
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three  days :  *but  all  the  children  of 
Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings. 

24  1[And  Pharaoh  called  unto 
Moses,  and  »  said,  Go  ye,  serve  the 
Lord  :  only  let  your  flocks  and  your 
herds  be  stayed:  let  your  ^little 
oaes  also  go  with  you. 

25  And  Moses  said,  Thou  must 
give  us*  also  sacrifices,  and  burnt- 

»  ch.  8.  22.    *  ver.  8.    »>  ver.  10. 

arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be 
seen  upon  thee.'  Yet  a  greater  difier> 
ence  will  hereafter  be  made  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between 
those  that  fear  God,  and  those  that  fear 
him  not.  While  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance aqd  the  glory  of  his  heaven 
shall  exhilarate  and  rejoice  the  former, 
in  that  state  which  needs  not  sun  or 
moon  to  enlighten  it,  the  wicked  shall 
endure  the  total  loss  of  day,  and  dwell 
darkling  in  perpetual  night.  There  is 
even  now  an  earnest  of  the  final  diver- 
sity  of  lot.  The  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  sin  enshrouds  the  one,  and  the  night 
of  nature  clouds  all  their  perceptions ; 
while  the  bright  shining  of  the  sun  of 
righteousness  sheds  its  kindly  and  re- 
freshing beams  upon  the  other. 

24.  And  Pharaoh  called  unto  Motes. 
That  is,  after  the  lapse  of  three  days 
of  darkness.— IT  Go  ye,  serve  the  Lord, 
only  let  the  Jlocks,  &c.  The  visitation 
of  the  darkness,  so  well  calculated  to 
appal  and  terrify  the  Egyptians,  com- 
pelled the  king  to  relax  his  previous 
determination.  Still  he  is  bent  on  a 
compromise.  He  will  now  permit  the 
children  also  to  go,  but  the  flocks  and 
the  herds  must  be  stayed  behind  as  a 
security  for  their  return.  Thus  it  is 
that  sinners  are  disposed  to  make  terms 
with  the  Almighty,  instead  of  yielding 
cheerfully  to  all  his  demands.  They 
will  consent,  under  the  pressure  of  judg. 
ments,  to  part  with  some  of  their  sins, 
but  not  all.  They  would  rather  retain 
them  all,  if  they  could  do  it  consistent- 
•f  with  their  hope  of  heaven.    If  they 


offerings,  that  we  may  sacrifice  un* 
to  the  Lord  our  God. 

26  Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with 
us;  there  shall  not  an  hoof  be  lef\ 
behind ;  for  thereof  must  we  take 
to  serve  the  Lord  our  God ;  and  we 
know  not  with  what  we  must  serve 
the  Lord,  imtil  we  come  thither. 

27  HBut    the  Lord  c  hardened 

e  ver.  20.  ch.  4. 21.  &  14.  4, 8. 

do  part  with  any,  it  is  with  the  utmost 
reluctance,  like  the  mariner  who  casts 
his  goods  overboard  to  lighten  his  ship 
and  keep  it  from  sinking.  But  while 
Pharaoh  would  plead  for  some  abate* 
ment,  and  shrinks  from  obeying  the 
Lord  wholly,  Moses,  instead  of  reced- 
ing an  iota  from  his  previous  demand, 
grows  bolder  as  the  crisis  approaches, 
and  declares  that  not  only  shall  the 
children  go,  but  also  that  there  shall 
not  an  *  hoof  be  left  behind.' 

25.  Thou  must  give  us  also  sacrifices, 
Heb.  TDT^ia  yiTl  titten  be-yadenu,  shall 
give  in,  or  into,  our  hands.  It  is  not 
probably  to  be  understood  from  this  that 
Moses  demanded  that  animals  for  sacri- 
fice should  be  given  to  them  from  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  Egyptians,  but 
that  he  should  freely  allow  them  to  take 
their  own;  that  he  should  throw  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  taking  their 
stock  of  cattle  with  them.  To  give 
into  their  hands,  therefore,  is  equiva- 
lent to  leaving  in  their  power  and  at 
their  disposal.  This  is  evident  from  the 
drift  of  the  next  verse. 

26.  Not  an  hoof  be  left  behind.  The 
exact  and  punctilious  obedience  of  Mo- 
ses to  every  item  of  the  divine  com 
mandment  is  here  displayed,  as  an  ex- 
ample from  following  which  we  should 
be  deterred  by  no  persecution  or  tyran- 
ny of  men..  The  ^  not  leaving  an  hooi 
behind'  intimated  their  full  and  com- 
plete egress  from  Egyptian  bondage 
leaving  nothing  to  tempt  them  to  re^ 
turn. 

27.  He  umild  not  let  them  go.    Heo 
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Pharaoh's  heart,  and  he  would  not 
'.et  them  go. 

28  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  him, 
Get  thee  from  me,  take  heed  to 
thyself,  see  my  face  no  more:  for 
in  that  day  tnou  seest  my  face, 
thou  shah  die. 

29  And  Moses  said,  Thou  hast 

*Qfi(  IS^i  lo  abcLkf  tixu  not  willing ^  was 
not  persuaded,  did  not  consent,  to  let 
them  go.  This  word,  strongly  indica- 
tive of  the  wHfulness  of  the  king,  oc- 
curs here  for  the  first  time  in  the  whole 
narrative. 

28.  Get  thee  from  me,  &c.  <  Has  a 
servant,  an  agent,  or  an  officer,  deeply 
offended  his  superior,  he  will  say  to 
him,  ^  Take  care  never  to  see  my  face 
again  ;  for  on  the  day  you  do  that,  evil 
shall  come  upon  you.'  '  Begone,  and 
in  future  never  look  in  this/ac«,'  point- 
ing to  his  own.*  Roberts.  The  firnmess 
of  Moses  exasperated  Pharaoh  beyond 
measure.  He  here  shows  himself  fran- 
tic with  disappointment  and  rage.  He 
not  only  dismisses  the  unwelcome  mes- 
senger with  indignation,  from  his  court, 
but  forbids,  upon  pain  of  death,  the  be- 
holding his  face  again.  A  desperate 
madness  and  an  impotent  malice  are 
alike  conspicuous  in  this  angry  order. 
Had  he  not  had  abundant  evidence  that 
Moses  could  plague  him  without  seeing 
his  face  ?  Had  he  not  had  time  to  dis- 
cover that  an  almighty  power  was  work- 
ing with  Moses,  and  that  it  was  idle  to 
threaten  him  with  death,  who  was  the 
special  charge  of  Omnipotence  ?  But 
to  what  length  of  daring  impiety  will 
not  a  hardened  heart  bring  the  presump- 
tuous rebel ! 

29.  Iivill  see  thy  face  again  no  more. 
It  is  a  sad  farewell  when  God,  in  the 
persons  of  his  servants,  refuses  any  more 
to  see  the  face  of  the  wicked  ;  especial- 
ly if  in  so  doing  he  yields  to  their  de- 
sires. For  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  subsequent 
history,  see  Note  on  Ex.  11. 1 — 3. 


spoken  welT,  ^  I  will  see  thy  fs^e 
again  no  more. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Yet  will  I  bring  one  plague 
more  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon 
Egypt;  afterwards  he  will  let  you 

dHebr.  11.87. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
1.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses 
Rather  perhaps,  'The  Lord  had  said 
unto  Moses.'  From  v.  8,  it  appears  that 
Moses,  after  announcing  the  eighth 
plague,  went  out  from  Pharaoh  in  great 
anger,  and  yet  previously  in  ch.  10.  29, 
he  is  represented  as  saying  to  Pharaoh, 
'I  will  see  thy  face  again  no  more.'  It 
is  consequently  to  be  inferred  that  the 
present  judgment  was  denounced  to  the 
king  before  the  close  of  the  last-men- 
tioned interview,  and  the  information 
respecting  it  communicated  to  Moses 
some  time  previous  to  that  interview. 
The  true  construction  undoubtedly  is  to 
consider  the  first  three  verses  of  this 
chapter  as  a  mere  parenthesis,  and  to 
connect  ch.  11.4,  with  ch.  10.29,  as  a 
continuation  of  the  same  train  of  nar- 
rative. Otherwise  there  is  very  great 
confusion  in  the  incidents  detailed. 
The  connexion  between  this  and  the 
last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter  is 
undoubtedly  very  close,  however  loose 
at  first  sight  it  may  appear.  Moses  does 
in  effect  in  these  words  state  the  ground 
of  the  confident  and  peremptory  (one 
which  he  assumed  in  his  reply  to  Pha- 
raoh. Th^y  give  us  to  understand  thai 
it  was  not  of  his  own  motion  that  he 
then  intimated  that  that  should  be  their 
last  interview;  for  we  cannot  suppose 
that  it  was  optional  with  Moses  whether 
to  continue  or  to  break  off  the  rieeocia- 
tions  with  Pharaoh.  Unless  divinely 
instructed  to  the  contrary,  how  did  he 
know  but  that  (Jod  would  have  him  car 
ry  another  message  to  the  king  in  de- 
spite of  his  lordly  interdict  ?  From  this 
passage  we  learn  that  he  tvas  thi^s  in* 
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go  hence :  *  when  he  shall  let  you 
po,  he  shall  surely  thrast  you  out 
hence  altogether. 
2  Speak  now  in  the  ears  of  the 

A  ch.  12.  31,  33,  39. 


•tructed, — that  God  had  informed  him 
Ihai  the  contest  with  Pharaoh  was  just 
ftlM>ut  to  close, — that  with  one  plague 
more  he  would  complete  the  dehver- 

miice  of  Israel. IT  Yet  ivill  I  bring 

one  plague  more  upon  Pharaoh.  Fear- 
ful and  wonderful  had  been  the  plagues 
which  the  Lord  had  already  brought  up- 
on £^ypt,  but  before  Moses  retires  from 
the  royal  presence  he  has  one  more,  and 
but  one,  judgment  to  denounce  to  the 
incorrigible  king.  It  was  of  portentous 
'  import,  and  might  well  maRe  the  ears 
of  the  haughty  rebel  to  tingle.  The  sol- 
emn manner  in  which  it  is  announced 
to  Moses  reminds  us  that  whatever  aw- 
ful succession  of  plagues  we  may  have 
thus  far  endured,  God  may  still  have 
one  in  reserve  which  shall  do  more 
execution  than  all  the  preceding. 

2.  Speak  now  in  the  ears  of  the  peo- 
pUf  and  let  every  man  borrow ^  &c.  Heb. 
l^fi^TD"^  yishalUf  askf  demand.  On  the 
import  of  the  term  see  Note  on  Ex.  3. 
22.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
Moses  was  required  to  command  the 
people  to  jjractise  the  device  here  men- 
tioned. We  regard  it  rather,  as  far  as 
4hey  were  concerned,  as  the  mere  pre- 
diction  of  a  fact  which  should  occur. 
Moses,  we  conceive,  was  here  directed 
as  a  private  individual,  and  probably  in 
a  covert  manner  (whence  the  Gr.  has, 
*  speak  therefore  privily  in  the  ears  j' 
i.  e.  in  a  private,  not  in  a  public,  capa- 
city), to  start  the  suggestion  among 
the  people  that  the  present  was  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  obtain  some  meas- 
ure of  that  remuneration  for  years  of 
unrequited  service  to  which  they  were 
justly  entitled.  The  grounds  of  this 
proceeding  are  given  in  the  ensuing 
verjse,  which  is  to  be  taken  in  ioomedi- 
ftte  connection  with  what  goes  before, 


people,  and  let  every  man  borrow 
of  his  neighbour,  and  every  woman 
of  her  neighbour,  ^jewels  of  silver, 
and  jewels  of  gold. 


b  ch.  3. 22.  <fe  12.  35. 


as  a  statement  of  the  reason  which  ex- 
isted to  give  countenance  and  secure 
success  to  the  measure  proposed.  Both 
Moses  and  the  people  were  now  in  high 
estimation  with  the  Egyptians,  froin  its 
having  been  so  clearly  evinced  that  they 
were  the  special  objects  of  a  divine  in- 
terposition, and  accounting  this  as  a 
providential  intimation  they  were  led  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  favorable  im- 
pressions of  their  enemies  to  obtain  a 
partial  redress  for  their  wrongs.  As  to 
the  true  import  of  the  original  word  for 
'borrow,*  it  is,  as  before  remarked,  ch 
3.  22,  that  of  asking,  demanding,  soli" 
citing,  without  expressly,  implying  a 
promise  of  restoration,  although  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  are  cases  where 
it  legitimately  imports  the  act  of  bor* 
rowing,  as  Ex.  22. 14,  2  Kings  6. 5.  But 
in  the  present  instance  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Egyptians  were  as  voluntary  and  as 
forward  in  giving  as  the  Israelites  were 
in  receiving,  there  being  no  bribe  which 
they  were  not  willing  to  offer  in  order 
to  free  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
men  whom  they  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  their  calamities,  and  the  natural 
effect  of  the  terrible  inflictions  which 
they  had  just  sustained,  would  be,  for 
the  time,  to  render  the  precioun  things 
which  the  Hebrews  required  oi  small 
value  in  their  sight.  When  we  con- 
sider for  how  long  a  period  the  Israel- 
ites had  been  impoverished  that  the 
Egyptians  might  be  enriched,  and  that 
now  being  about  to  quit  the  land  of  their 
sojourning  with  only  so  much  of  their 
effects  as  they  could  *  bind  up  m  their 
clothes  upon  their  shoulders,*  all  the 
property  which  they  left  behind  would 
naturally  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
oppressors,  we  cannot  deem  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  divine  perfections  that 
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3  c  And  the  Lord  e^ave  the  people 
fevour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians. 
Moreover,  the  man  <*  Moses  was 
very  ^eat  in  the  land  of  Egy  pt,  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

4  And  Moses  said,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  «  About  midnight  will  I 

e  ch.  3. 21.  &  12. 36.  Ps.  lOfi.  4fi.  i  2  Sam.  7. 9. 
Esther  9.  4.  •  ch.  12.  12,  23, 29.    Amos  5.  17. 

this  mode  of  possessing  themselves  of 
their  dues  should  be  suggested  to  (m  in- 
jured people.  They  took  no  more  than 
they  received,  they  received  no  more 
than  they  demanded,  and  they  demand- 
ed no  more  than  that  to  which  they 
were  justly  entitled.  Josephus  says, 
'They  also  honored  the  Hebrews  with 
gifts,  some  in  order  to  get  them  to  de. 
part  quickly,  and  others  on  account  of 
their  neighborhood  and  the  friendship 
they  had  with  them.'  It  is  evident  from 
ch.  12.  35,  36,  that  this  account  of  the 
borrowing  of  the  jewels  is  inserted  here 
by  anticipation,  as  the  fact  did  not  oc- 
cur till  some  time  afterward..  This 
confirms  still  farther  the  idea  above 
suggested  that  these  verses  are  paren- 
thetical. 

3.  The  Lord  gave  the  people  favor , 
&c.  The  influence  which  should  pro- 
duce the  effect  here  described  was  too 
signal  and  marvellous  not  to  be  ascribed 
directly  to  a  divine  source.  The  Psalm- 
ist informs  us  Ps.  105. 25,  that  the  hearts 
of  the  Egyptians  were  turned  to  hate  the 
chosen  people,  and  here  we  find  the  se- 
cret agency  of  heaven  controlling  the 
spirits  of  his  enemies,  and  prompting 
them  to  bestow  favors  where  they  might 
rather  be  expected  to  vent  malice.  But 
God  very  often  mollifies  the  hearts 
which  he  does  not  sanctify,  and  realizes 
to  his  afflicted  people  what  is  said,  Ps. 
106.46,  *He  made  them  also  to  be  pitied 
of  all  them  that  carried  them  captive.* 
By  the  same  working  of  his  Qverruling 
providence  he  made  Moses  also  <  great* 
10  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  Egypt  and 


go  out  into  the  midst  of  Egypt . 
5  And  fall  the  first-born  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the 
first-bom  of  Pharaoh  that  siltelh 
itpon  his  throne,  even  unto  the  first- 
bom  of  the  maid-setyant  that  ts 
behind  the  mill ;  and  all  the  first- 
bom  of  beasts. 

fob.  12. 12,  29,    Amos  4.  10. 

thus  rendered  the  reverence  and  awe 
which  his  miracles  had  inspired  tribu- 
tary to  the  enriching  his  people.  The 
<  servants*  and  the  '  people*  here  spoken 
of  are  undoubtedly  both  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  Egyptians. 

4.  And  Moses  said.  That  is,  to  Pha- 
raoh, in  continuation  of  ch.  10. 29,  be- 
fore he  left  the  royal  presence.—- 
V  About  midnight  unit  I  go  out^  &c. 
Heb.  JOT^  '^llBt  ani  yotze,  I  going  out , 
the  present  future  participle.  Chal.  *I 
will  be  revealed  in  the  midst  of  Egypt.* 
Arab.  4  will  make  my  Angel  to  walk 
through  the  country  of  Egypt.'  God 
was  now  to  go  forth,  as  he  is  elsewhere 
said  to  come  down,  in  the  execution  of 
his  judgments.  The  language  represents 
God  himself  as  the  immediate  author  of 
the  tremendous  calamity  about  to  be  in- 
flicted. Hitherto  he  had  plagued  Egypt 
by  means  and  instruments :  '  Stretch  out 
thine  hand  ;*  '  Say  unto  Aaron,  Stretch 
forth  thine  hand  with  thy  rod.*  But 
now  it  is,  *I  will  go  out  into  the  midst 
of  Egypt.*  As  mercies  coming  imme- 
diately from  the  hand  of  our  heavenly 
Father  are  sweeter  and  better  than  those 
that  are  communicated  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  creature  j  so  the  judgments 
issuing  directly  from  the  stores  of  the 
divine  wrath,  are  more  terrible  and 
overwhelming  than  those  which  come 
through  any  created  agency. 

5.  All  the  first-horn  in  the  land  oj 
Egypt  shall  die.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  a  denunciation  fraught  with 
elements  of  more  terror  than  this.  HaJ 
the  whole  Egyptian  nation  been  dooro# 
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to  utter  extincttoi,  it  would  indeed  haTe 
been  a  judgment  of  greater  magnitude, 
and  have  produced  a  deeper  impression 
upon  tho&e  that  should  have  beheld  it ; 
but  then  one  part  of  the  people  would 
not  have  survived  to  expedience  the  an- 
guish of  being  so  fearfully  separated 
from  the  other.  As  it  was,  it  was  to  be 
attended  with  the  most  heart-rending 
i^gravations.  It  was  to  be  a  blow  which 
should  wound  there  where  the  heart  is 
most  susceptible.  The  pride,  the  hope, 
the  joy  of  every  family  was  to  be  taken 
from  them.  The  bitterness  of  fathers 
and  mothers  for  their  first-bom  is  pro- 
Tt'ual.  Here  were  Egyptian  parents 
soon  to  be  found  weeping  for  their 
children  *  because  they  were  not.'  It 
was  to  be  a  woe  widiout  alleviation 
and  without  remedy.  He  that  is  sick 
may  be  restored.  A  body  emaciated  or 
ulcerated,  maimed  or  enfeebled,  vaaj 
again  recover  soundness  and  strength. 
But  what  kindly  process  can  reanimate 
the  breathless  clay,  and  give  back  to 
the  arms  of  mour^ii^  affection  an  only 
son,  a  first-bom,  stricken  with  death  ! 
Hope,  the  last  refuge  and  remedy  under 
other  evils,  was  here  to  be  cut  up  by 
the  roots.  Again,  the  blow  was  to  be 
struck  at  midnight,  when  none  could 
see  the  hand  that  inflicted  it,  and  most 
were  reposing  in  quiet  sleep.  Had  this 
sleep  been  silently  and  insensibly  ex- 
changed for  the  sleep  of  death,  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  less  over- 
whelmingly awful.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  so.  Although  for  three  days  and 
nights  previously  they  had  been  envel- 
oped in  thick  darkness,  anU  none  had 
*i8en  up  from  their  places,  jel  now  they 
•were  to  be  aroused  from  their  beds  to 
rendei  what  fruitless  aid  they  could  to 
their  expiring  children,  and  to  mourn 
over  their  slain.  What  consternation 
and  woe  could  be  equal  to  this?  To 
oe  prematurely  awakened  out  of  sleep 
by  the  dying  groans  of  a  near  relative 
suddenly  smitten;  to  be  presented  with 

the  ffhastly  image  of  death  in  a  darling 
Vol  1  12 


object  lately  seen  and  enjoyed  m  per- 
fect health ;  to  be  forced  to  the  acknow* 
ledgment  of  the  great  and  holy  Lord 
God  by  such  a  fearful  demonstration  ol 
his  presence  and  power !  But  this  was 
not  all.  The  universality  of  the  woe  was 
to  be  such  as  greatly  to  enhance  its  hor- 
rors. From  every  house  the  cry  of  misery 
was  to  burst  forth.  The  mighty  leveller 
was  to  invade  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
The  prmce  and  the  peasant,  the  master 
and  the  slave,  were  alike  to  confess  the 
destructiveness  of  his  march.  And  then 
to  crown  the  whole  ¥ras  the  keen  reflec- 
tion, that  all  this  accumulated  distress 
might  have  been  prevented.  How  would 
they  now  condemn  their  desperate  mad- 
pess  in  provoking  a  power  which  had 
so  often  and  so  forcibly  warned  them  of 
their  danger  ?  If  Pharaoh  were  not  past 
feeling,  how  dreadful  must  have  been 
the  pangs  which  he  felt  in  the  thought 
that  after  attempting  to  destroy,  by 
unheard  of  cruelties,  an  innocent  and 
helpless  race  of  strangers,  he  had  now 
ruined  his  own  country  by  his  obsti- 
nate perseverance  in  impiety  and  folly  ? 
With  what  anguish  must  he  have  beheld 
his  own  hopes  blasted  in  their  dearest 
object,  the  heir  of  his  throne  and  em- 
pire, because  he  regarded  not  the  claims 
of  humanity  in  the  treatment  of  his 
vassals  ?  But  see  the  judgment  more 
fully  considered  in  the  Note  on  £x.  12, 

29. IT  From  the  first-born  of  Pha- 

raoh  that  titteth  upon  hie  throne.  That 
is,  the  first-bom  whose  right  it  would 
have  been  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom  as  a  successor  to  his  father. 
Modem  interpreters  for  the  most  part 
refer  the  expression  '  that  sitteth  upon 
his  throne'  to  Pharaoh,  but  the  Targuins 
of  Oukelos  and  Jonathan  understand  it 
of  the  heir  apparent — qui  sessuras  est 
super  thronum  regni  ejus,  who  is  to  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom'.-^— ^ 
IT  The  maid'Servant  that  is  behind  the 
mill.  ^Most  families,'  says  Shaw  (Tra- 
vels, p.  231)  sp^^ing  of  the  Moors  in 
Barbary,  'grind  their  wheat  and  barlejL 
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6  g  And  tLere  shall  be  a  great  cry 
Aroughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
TOch  as  there  was  none  like  it,  nor 
fthall  be  like  it  any  more. 

7  *»  But  against  any  of  the  children 
of  Israel  *  shall  not  a  dog  move  his 
tongue,  against  man  or  beast :  that 
ye  may  know  how  that  the  Lord 

S  ch.  12.  30.  Amos  5. 17.  h  ch.  S.  22.  >  Josh. 
10.  21. 

Rt  home,  havltig  two  portable  millstones 
for  that  purpose ;  the  uppermost  of 
which  is  turned  round  by  a  small  ban- 
die  of  wood  or  iron  that  is  placed  in  the 
rim.  When  this  stone  is  large,  or  ex- 
pedition IS  required,  then  a  second  per- 
son is  called  in  to  assist ;  and  as  it  is 
usual  for  the  women  alone  to  be  con- 
cerned in,  this  employment,  who  seat 
themselves  orer  against  each  other  with 
the  millstones  between  them,  we  may 
see  not  only  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pression, Ex.  11.  5,  of 'sitting  behind 
the  mill,'  but  the  force  of  another,  Mat. 
24.  40,  that  Uwo  women  shall  be  grind- 
ing at  the  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken, 
and  the  other  left.*  Sir  John  Chardin 
also  remarks,  that  'they  are  female 
slaves  who  are  generally  employed  in 
the  East  at  these  hand-mills  ;  that  this 
work  is  extremely  laborious,  and  es- 
teemed the  lowest  employment  in  the 
house.'  Thus,  we  find  a  translation 
from  the  highest  honor  to  the  lowest 
degradation  described  in  the  following 
terms.  Is.  47. 1 , 2,  'Come  down  and  sit 
m  the  dust  0  vii^n,  daughter  of  Baby- 
lon, sit  on  the  ground — take  the  mill- 
stones  and  grind  meal.* 

6.  And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry.  A 
cry  of  lamentation  and  mourning,  and 
anguish,  a  loud  and  -universal  wailing, 
such  as  never  was  and  never  should  be 
paralleled  in  that  land.  The  latter 
clause  of  the  verse  is  probably  to  be  in- 
terpreted on  the  same  principle  with 
that  of  ch.  10.  14. 

7.  Shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue. 
•A  proveibial  expression  for  the  most 


doth  put  a  difference  between  the 
Egyptians  and  Israel. 
8  And  kail  these  thy  servants 
shall  come  down  unto  me,  and  bow 
down  themselves  unto  me,  saying. 
Get  thee  out,  and  all  the  people 
that  follow  thee ;  and  after  that  J 
will  go  out.  And  he  went  out 
from  Pharaoh  in  a  great  anger. 

k  ch.  12.  33. 

profound  tranquillity,  implying  that 
nothing  should  occur  to  harm  or  affiighc 
them ;  they  should  abide  in  peace  and 
safety.  —  IT  Doth  put  a  difference. 
Heb.  M^&*^  yaplehf  wonderfully  dUtifi- 
guisheth.    See  Note  on  Ex.  8. 22. 

8.  Shall  come  down  unto  mty  and  bow 
dotcn  themselves  unto  me,  sayings  &c. 
Moses  has  thus  recited  the  words  ot 
God's  message  to  Pharaoh,  but  here  he 
begins  to  speak  in  his  own  person,  an 
nonncing  the  speedy  submission  of  Pha- 
raoh's servants  to  him^  and  their  hum- 
ble and  earnest  request  that  he  should 
'depart  out  of  their  coasts.'  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
Moses  says  this  in  his  representative 
character,  and  that  it  is  to  the  Most 
High  in  Moses  that  this  submission  was 
to  be  made.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to 
see  God  thus  identifying  himself  with 
a  creature  of  clay  who  speaks  in  his 
name,  and  yet  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  Scriptures  afford  repeated  instances 

of  the  same  usi^e  of  speech. ^ir  AH 

the  people  that  follow  thee.  Heb.  ^TDV^ 
'I'^i^'IS  asher  beragltka^  who  are  at 
thy  feet.  An  expressive  phrase,  of  which 
see  the  import  explained  in  the  Notes 
on  Gen.  49.  10,  and  Judg.  4.  10.  Gr. 
'Whom  thou  leadest.'  Chal.  'Who  arer 
with  thee.'  Vulg.  'Who  are  subject  to 
thee.'  Aben  Ezra,  'Who  are  in  thy 
power.'  Jarchi, '  Who  follow  thy  coun- 
sel and  thy  steps.' IT  Went  out  from 

Pharaoh  in  a  great  anger.  Heb.  *^TO 
C|i(  bohori  aphf  in  a  heat  of  anger.  His 
indignation  was  justly  moved  at  the 
repeated  falsehoods  of  the  king  at  his 
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9  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
I  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto 
you;  that  n»my  wonders  may  be 
multiplied  in  the  land  of  Egypt 

10  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  all 

1  ch.  3. 19.  &  7. 4.  &  10.  1.    n>ch.  7.  3. 

mercenary  and  cruel  disposition,  and  at 
the  insolent  manner  in  which  he  had 
himself  been  treated  by  him.  But  it 
was  mainly  in  view  of  the  indignity 
put  upon  the  messages  of  God  that  his 
spirit  was  stirred.  He  saw  in  him  a 
proud,  obstinate,  audacious  opposer  of 
the  God  of  heaven,  one  who  had  resisted 
warnings  and  convictions,  judgments 
and  mercies  ;  one  who  would  not  yield 
to  tlie  divine  authority  to  save  all  the 
first-bom  of  his  kingdom,  and  who  was 
now  rushing  headlong  to  his  ruin.  No 
wonder  that  he  was  provoked  with  a 
ho!y  indignation  at  his  enormous  sin, 
and  angered,  as  our  Savior  himself 
afterwards  was,  'at  the  hardness  of  his 
heart.'  But  it  was  a  being  angry  and 
sinning  not.  *To  be  angry  at  nothing 
but  sin,  is  the  way  not  to  sin  in  anger.' 
Henry. 

9,  10.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
tesj  &c.  Rather,  *The  Lord  had  said.^ 
These  two  concluding  verses  appear  to 
be  designed  as  .a  kind  of  general  re- 
capitulation of  the  main  incidents  of  the 
preceding  narrative,  of  which  the  scope 
is  to  inform  the  reader  that  every  thing 
took  place  just  as  God  had  predicted." 
In  obedience  to  the  divine  command 
Moses  and  Aaron  had  performed  all 
their  wonders  before  the  king  and  his 
court,  and  yet  accordmg  to  the  previous 
intimation,  Pharaoh  had  turned  a  deaf 
escr,  and  presented  an  obdurate  heart,  to 
all  these  exhibitions  and  appeals,  most 
stubbornly  refusing  to  let  the  pedple  go 
from  midcr  his  yoke.  It  was  proper  to 
make  this  statement  to  preclude  any 
lurking  impression  that  such  an  amazing 
demonstration  of  divine  power  had  been 
put  forth  in  vain^  or  that  Omnipotence 
had  been  baffled  in  the  contest.  Far  from 


these  wonders  before  Phanioh; 
B  and  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart,  so  that  he  would  not  let  the 
children  of  Israel  go  out  of  his 
land. 

'  B  ch.  10.  20, 27.    Rom.  2.  5.  &  9. 22. 

it.  £very  thing  had  resulted  just  as  God 
had  foretold.  The  incredulity  and  obsti* 
nacy  of  men  is  sometimes  made  known 
beforehand,  that  it  may  not  be  a  sur- 
prise or  a  stumbling-block  when  it  hap- 
pens. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
We  have  in  the  present  chapter  aa 
account  of  the  execution  of  the  fearfo. 
judgment  threatened  in  the  preceding, 
and  in  that  event  of  the  removal  of  the 
last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  exit  ot 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  the  first-bom  ended  for  the  present 
the  controversy  with  Pharaoh,  though 
his  subsequent  infatuation  brought  the 
final  stroke  of  justice  upon  him  in  his 
overthrow  in  the  Red  Sea. '  Previously 
however  to  detailing  the  incidents  of 
this  awful  providence,  the  historian 
pauses  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Passover,  which  God 
himself  ordained,  not  only  as  a  present 
means  of  safety  to  his  ovm  people  while 
the  judgment  went  through  the  land, 
but  also  as  a  permanent  memorial  of 
the  event  of  their  deliverance.  As  such 
the  ordinance  is  perhaps  the  most  re^ 
markable  of  aU  the  festivals  of  the  Jew- 
ish church,  and  that  which  is  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  any  other.  It  consisted  of 
three  parts ;  (1)  The  killing  and  eating 
of  the  paschal  lamb.  (2)  The  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  upon  the  door-posts 
spoken  of  as  a  distinct  thing,  Heb.  11 
28,  and  peculiar  to  the  first  passover. 
(3)  The  feast  of  unleaveaed  bread  for 
seven  days  following.  The  details  will 
come  before  us  as  we  prr  ^eed,  to  which 
will  be  appended  suitable  moral  refleo 
tions  at  the  close. 
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AND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mo- 
ses and  Aaron  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  saying, 
2  a  This  month  shall  be  unto  you 
the  beginning  of  months:  it  shmll 

«  ch.  13. 4.    Deut.  16. 1. 

1.  And  the  Lord  sptike,  &c.  Better 
rendered  Hhe  Lord  had  spoken,'  for  this 
order  was  given  anterior  to  Moses'  last 
interview  with  Pharaoh,  and  probably 
prior  to  the  three  days'  darkness,  as  is 
inferrible  trom  the  fact  of  the  paschal 
lamb  being  required  to  be  made  ready 
the  fom*th  day  before  it  was  killed. '  We 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  above  direc- 
tion was  given  to  Moses  on  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day  of  the  month  when  the  Pass- 
over was  immediately  provided ;  then 
followed  the  three  days'  darkness;  on 
the  thirteenth  Moses  appeared  for  the 
last  time  beibre  Pharaoh;  and  on  the 
fourteenth  the  Passover  was  eaten. 

2.  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  bs' 
ginntng  of  months.  Heb.  D'^tt5in  BJ**^ 
rosh  hodoshim,  the  head  of  months  }  not 
only  first  in  order,  but  highest  in  estima- 
tion ;  the  chief  and  most  excellent  month 
of  the  year.  This  month  had  former- 
ly been  reckoned  the  seventh,  but  was 
henceforth  to  stand  the  first  of  the  eccle- 
nastical  year,  while  the  civU  year  re- 
mained unaltered,  commencing  in  Tisri 
or  September.  Thus  Josephus :  *  Moses 
appointed  that  Nisan  should  be  the  first 
month;  so  that  tins  month  jsgan  the 
year,  as  to  all  the  solemnities  they  oh- 
iirved  in  honor  of  Godj  altl^ough  tjiey 
j>reserved  the  original  order  of  the 
months  as  to  buying  and  selling,  and 
other  ordinary  affairs.'  This  year  had 
formerly  begun  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember; it  was  henceforward  to  begin 
from  the  middle  of  March.  This  alter- 
ation of  style  was  the  speciai  appoint- 
ment of  God,  whose  prerogative  Anti- 
rhrist  usurps  when  he  ^  thinks  to  change 
times  and  laws.' 


be  the  first  mondi  of  the  year  tc 
you. 
3  IF  Speak  ye  unto  all  the  congre* 
gation  of  Israel,  saying.  In  the  tenth 
day  of  this  month  they  shall  takt 
to  them  every  man  a  lamb  accord-" 
ing  to  the  house  of  the*r  fathers,  a 
lamb  for  an  house : 

3.  Speak  ye  unto  €Ul  the  congregation 
of  Israel.  Upon  retiring  hem  Pharaoh's 
presence  Moses  had  undoubtedly  with- 
drawn to  the  land  of  Goshen  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  departure  of  his 
people,  which  he  now  saw  to  be  close 
at  hand.  They  had  probably  been  ga* 
thering  thither  by  degrees,  and  uncon- 
sciously perhaps  forming  themselves  in- 
to an  immense  caravan,  ready  to  nM>Te 
at  an  hour's  warning.  It  is  consequent- 
ly  to  the  ^ccmgregation,'  the  assembled 
mass  of  Israel,  that  the  order  is  here 
given,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  judgments  recently  exercised  upon 
the  Egyptians,  with  the  manner  in  which 
their  own  afiairs  had  been  conducted, 
had  for  the  present  made  the  Israelites 
very  tractable,  and  disposed  them  to  re- 
ceive and  follow  the  directions  of  Moses 
with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect 
The  order  for  observing  a  reUgious  or 
dinance  in  such  circignstoivses  as  the 
Israelites  were  now  in,  in  the  midst  of 
the  hurr^i^  and  bustle  of  their  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  teaches  us  that  what- 
ever the  urgency  of  the  business  or  cares 
that  occupy  us,  still  the  claims  of  reli- 
gion are  paramount,  and  that  nothing 
should  crowd  out  the  duties  of  worship 

and  devotion  from  our  minds. IT  Takt 

to  them  every  man  a  lamb.  Heb.  tW 
sehf  which  implies  either  a  lamb  or*  i 
kidf  as  appears  from  v.  5.—*— IT  Accords 
ing  to  the  house  of  their  fathers.  The 
whole  host  of  Israel  was  divided  into 
twelve  tribes;  these  tribes  into  /awii* 
lies ;  and  the  families  into  houses  ;  the 
last  being  composed  of  particular  indi- 
viduals. In  one  family,  the  -  efore,  thert 
might  be  several  hAiuses, 
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4  And  if  the  household  be  too 
little  for  the  lamb,  ^et  him  and  his 
neighbour  next  unto  his  house  take 
%t  according  to  the  number  of  the 
souls :  every  man  according  to  his 
eating  shall  make  your  coimt  for 
the  lamb. 

5  Your  lamb  shall  be  ^  without 

i>  Ley.  22.  19,  20, 21.  Mai.  1. 8, 14.  Uebr. 
9. 14.    1  Pet.  I.  10. 

4.  According  to  the  number  of  the 
90ul9,  As  to  the  requisite  number  ne- 
cessary  to  constitute  what  was  termed 
the  'paschal  society/  which  Moses  does 
not  specify,  some  Ught  is  gathered  from 
the  following  passage  of  Josephus:  (J. 
W.  B.  6.  ch.  9.  §  3.)  'These  high-priests 
did  so  upon  4he  coming  of  that  feast 
which  is  called  the  Passover,  when  they 
slay  their  sacrifices,  from  the  ninth  hour 
till  the  eleventh ;  but  so  that  a  company 
of  not  lees  than  ten  belonged  to  every 
sacrifice :  (for  it  is  not  lawful  for  them 
to  feast  singly  by  themselves;)  and 
many  of  us  are  twenty  in  a  company,* 
— T  Every  inan  lucording  to  his  eat* 
ing.  Heb.  ^!^tk  *^DJ  C^^  ish  lephi 
oklOj  every  man  according  to  the  mouth 
of  hie  eating.  That  is,  in  making  out  a 
suitable  number  to  participate  of  the 
lamb,  or  form  the  paschal  society,  ye 
shall  include  every  one  who  is  capable 
of  eating  a  certain  quantity,  to  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ttck,  the  very  aged,  and 
the  very  youi^.  This  quantity  the  Jew- 
ish writers  say  was  to  be  equal  to  the 
size  of  an  olive. 

5.  WUhout  blemish,  Heb.  ti'^Tan  to- 
mimt  perfect;  i.  e.  entire,  whole,  sound, 
having  neither  defect  nor  redundancy  of 
parts,  unsoundness  of  members,  or  de- 
formity of  aspect.  See  this  more  fully 
explained,  Lev.  22. 21—24.  This  has  a 
typical  reference  to  Christ,  who.  is  call- 
ed, 1  Pet.  1. 19,  'A  Lamb  without  blem- 
ish and  without  spot.'— T  A  male  of 
the  first  year»  Ueb.  tlSW  p  ben  sha- 
mahf  son  of  a  year,  A  male,  as  being 
accounted  more  excellent  than  a  female, 

12* 


blemish,  a  male  of  the  first  year 
ye  shall  take  it  out  from  the  sheep 
or  from  the  goats : 
6  And  ye  shall  keep  it  up  until 
the  c  fourteenth  day  of  the  same 
month:  and  the  whole  assembly 
of  the  congregation  of  Israel  shall 
kill  it  in  the  evening. 

e  Lev.  23. 5.    Numb.  9. 3.  dc  28.  16.    Deut 
16.  1,  6. 

Mai.  1. 14;  and  of  the  first  year,  be- 
cause it  retains  during  that  period  its 
lamb-like  harmlessness  and  simplicity. 
The  phrase  implies  rather  a  lamb  that 
falls  somewhat  short  of  a  full  year, 
than  one  that  has  reached  it.  It  was 
probably  taken  at  the  age  when  its  flesh 
was  most  tender  and  grateful. 

6.  Ye  shall  keep  it  up,  Heb.  nVTl 
tl^7aC72^  ti^^  ve-hayah  lakem  lemish' 
merethf  it  shall  be  to  you  for  a  keeping, 
or  reservation.  It  was  to  be  singled  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month,  and  kept  apart  till  the 
fourteenth,  when  it  was  to  be  slain.—* 
V  The  whole  assembly  of  the  congrega- 
tion shall  kill  U,  Not  that  the  whole  as- 
sembly of  the  congregation  were  to  kill 
one  lamb,  but  each  house  their  several 
lambs.  As  this  however  was  to  be  done 
throughout  the  whole  congregation,^  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  single 
act,  and  the  collective  singular  for  the 

plural  employed. T  Shall  kUt  it  in  the 

evening,  Heb.  ti'^S^I^n  y^^  ben  ha^r» 
bayim,  between  the  two  evenings.  That 
is,  in  the  afternoon  between  the  time  ot 
the  sun's  beginning  to  decline,  which 
was  called  the  first  evening,  and  that 
of  his  setting,  which  was  termed  the 
second.  The  usual  time  djoubtless  was 
the  middle  point  betwcTen  noon  and  sun- 
set, or  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Thus  Josephus,  speaking  of  the 
Passover:  ^Tbey  slay  their  sacrifices 
from  the  ninth  hour  (three  o'clock)  to 
the  eleventh,  (five  o'clock.)'  Thus  al- 
so the  Talmud :  'They  slew  the  daily 
(evening)  sacrifice  at  the  eighth  hoar 
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7  And  they  shall  take  of  the 
Wood,  and  strike  it  oa  the  two  side- 
posts,  and  on  the  upper  door-post  of 
the  houses,  therein  they  shall  eat  it 

8  And  they  shall  eat  the  flesh  in 

and  a-half,  (or  .half  past  two,)  and  of- 
fered It  up  at  the  ninth  hour  and  a*half, 
(or  half  past  three.)  But  on  the  eve  of 
the  Passover  they  slew  it  at  the  seventh 
hour  and  a  half,  (or  half  past  one,)  and 
offered  it  up  at  the  eighth  hour  and  a 
half,  (or  half  past  two.)*  And  Maimo- 
nides  informs  os  that  the  paschal  lamb 
was  slain  and  offered  up  immediately 
after  the  usual  time  of  killing  and  offer- 
ing up  the  evening  sacrifice.  In  like 
manner  our  blessed  Lord,  who  is  the 
Mrue  Passover  slain  for  us,'  was  con- 
demned soon  after  the  sixth  hour,  John, 
]9.  14;  i.e.  after  our  twelve  at  noon, 
and  he  died  soon  after  the  ninth  hour. 
Mat.  27. 46.  .50 ;  i.  e.  after  our  three  in 
the  afternoon.  ^ 

7.  Strike  it  on  the  ttro  side-posts. 
Which  was  done  by  means  of  the  hys- 
sop-branch. This  was  to  lie  done  as  a 
mark  of  safety,  a  token  of  deliverance, 
that  the  destroying  angel,  when  passing 
througl^  the  land  to  slay  the  first-bom 
of  the  Egyptians,  might  see  and  pass 
over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  and 
spare  their  families.  They  were  sin- 
ners as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  and  God 
might  justly  have  punished  them  for 
their  sins  by  taking  away  the  lives  of 
their  first-bom^*  But  he  was  pleased  to 
show  them  mercy,  and  accept  the  life 
of  a  lamb  as  a  substitute.  Its  blood 
was  the  signal  of  this,  and  all  who 
obeyed  the  command  of  God  and  reUed 
on  his  protection,  were  secure  from  the 
stroke  of  the  avfen^  •^.  Nothing  could 
be  a  more  significant  uid  striking  em- 
Dlem  of  the  application  of  Christ's  blood 
to  the  guilty  conscience  as  the  sole 
means  of  deliverance  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  In  him  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood.  His  is  the  true 
'  blood  if  sprinkling,  which  speaketh 


that  night,  roas  with  fire,  and 
<i  unleavened  bread ;  and  with  bit^ 
ter  herbs  they  shall  eat  it. 

dch.  34.  25.    Deut.  16.  3.    Numb.  9.  11. 
1  Cor.  5.  8. 

better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel.' 
It  is  better  than  the  blood  of  the  Pass- 
over-lamb, for  it  effects  for  us  a  far 
greater  deliverance  than  that  of  the  Is- 
raelites ;  it  redeems  us  from  the  bond* 
age  of  Satan  and  sin,  from  the  fear  of 
death  and  hell.— IT  On  the  upper  door- 
post of  the  houses.  Heb.  C)1pIC>2n  ^3? 
H  hammashkoph;  i.  e.  the  lintel,  or  that 
part  of  the  door-frame  which  lies  across 
the  door-posts  over  head.  The  Hebrew 
word  in  its  radical  signification  denotes 
looking,  and  may  here  impfy  a  part 
fii  the  door-frame  which  was  peculiar- 
ly prominent  and  conspicuous,  which 
would  naturally  be  looked  at.  Others, 
however,  suppose,  with  perhaps  more 
plausibility,  that  the  term  carries  the 
import  of  looking  through,  and  implies 
that  the  Egyptian  houses  had  lattices 
or  windows  over  their  doors,  through 
which  it  was  customary  for  the  inmates 
to  look  upon  hearing  a  knock.  It  was 
not  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  threshold, 
perhaps  out  of  regard  to  its  typical  im- 
port, to  intimate  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  not  to  be  troddeff  under  foot,  or  count- 
ed by  any  as  an  unholy  thing. 

8.  Roast  unth  fire,  fiecause  it  could 
sooner  be  made  ready  by  roasting  than 
by  boiling.  This  circumstance  consti- 
tuted a  marked  difference  between  the 
Passover-lamb  and  all  the  other  peace- 
offerings,  the  flesh  of  which  was  usually 
boiled,  in  order  to  be  eaten  both  by  the 
people  and  the  priests,  as  something  ad- 
ditional even  at  the  paschal  solemnity. 
Wherefore  in  2  Chron.  35.  13,  the  two 
kinds  of  offerings  are  accurately  dis- 
tinguished :  *And  they  roasted  the  pass- 
over  with  fire  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance :  but  the  other  holy  offerings  sod 
they  in  pots,  and  in  caldrons,  and  m 
pans.'    Whether  any  more  satisfactor]f 
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9  Eat  not  of  it  raw,  nor  sodden 
at  all  with  water,  but  •  roast  with 

e  Deut.  16. 7. 


moral  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this 
order,  than  that  the  extremity  of  our 
Savior's  sufferings  from  the  fire  of  God's 
wrath  might  be  thereby  affectingly  de- 
picted, we  pretend  not  to  say. — IT  With 
unleavened  bread.  This  ^'Iso  was  ordered 
for  the  sake  of  expedition,  Deut.  16.  3, 
ms  both  Abraham  and  Lot,  in  preparing 
1  hasty  meal  for  their  visiters,  caused 
itnleavened   cakes  to  be  made.     The 
original  term  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  a  word  signifying  toprcs*,  squeeze, 
or  compress f  and  is  applied  to  bread  des- 
titute of  the  fermenting  matter,  because 
it  has  its  parts  closely  compressed  to- 
gether, and  becomes  what  we  common- 
ly call  heavy.    So,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  English  word  Meaven,*  is  formed 
from  the  French  *  levain,'  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  verb  *  lever,'  to  raise  up, 
the  effect  produced  upon  dough  by  leaven 
rendering  the  bread  light  and  spongy. 
The  use  of  unleavened  bread  as  a  per- 
petual observance  in  the  paschal  cele- 
bration may  have  been  designed  to  re- 
mind the  chosen  people  of  their  leaving 
Egypt  in  such  haste  as  to  be  obliged  to 
carry  their  unleavened  dough  with  them. 
I'  is  also  not  unreasonably  to  be  infer- 
red from  one  or  two  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  a  mystical  mean- 
ing was  couched   under   this  circum- 
stance.   Leaven  is  a  species  of  corrup- 
tion f  caused  by  fermentation,  and  tend- 
ing to  putrefaction.    For  this  reason  it 
is  said  of  our  Savior,  Luke,  12. 1,  *He 
began  to  say  unto  his  disciples  first  of 
all,  Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pha- 
risees, which  is  hypocrisy.'    Paul  also 
in  1  Cor.  5. 7, 8,  says,  'Purge  out  there- 
fore the  old  leaven  ;  for  Christ  our  pass- 
over  is  sacrificed  for  us ;  therefore  let 
us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  the  old  leav- 
tnt  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness;  but  with  the  unleavened 
iread  of  sincerity  and  truth.' T  With 


fire ;  his  head  with  bis  legr,  add 
with  the  purtenance  thereof! 


bitter  herbs.  Heb.  13*^*1^)3  merorim, 
bitters,  or  bitternesses.  That  is,  with 
bitter  things,  bitter  ingredients  ;  allud- 
ing doubtless  to  herbs,  such  as  succory 
or  tcild  lettuce f  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate,  although  some  commentators 
have  imagined  that  not  herbs,  but  a  bit- 
ter  or  sour  sauce,  like  that  mentioned  b/ 
the  Evangelist  in  which  Jesus  dipped  the 
sop  which  he  gave  to  Judas,  John,  13. 26, 
is  meant.  But  this  is  less  likely,  as  the 
Talmudists  enumerate  the  different  spf  • 
cies  of  herbs  allowed  to  be  eaten  with 
the  paschal  lamb,  among  which  were 
the  lettuce,  the  endive,  the  horehound, 
&c.  In  modem  times,  in  England  and 
some  other  northern  countries,  we  are 
told  that  horsc'radish  is  used.  The  Is- 
raelites were  probably  commanded  to 
eat  these  bitter  herbs  on  this  occasion 
in  remembrance  of  their  afflictions  in 
Egypt,  where  their  lives  had  been  made 
bitter. 

9.  Eat  not  of  it  raw.    That  is,  hali^ 
roasted,  or  superficially  done,  having 
some    of  the   blood  remaining  in  it. 
With  the  express  prohibition,  €ren.  9. 4, 
against  eating  blood  before  them,  they 
scarcely  needed  to  be  warned  against 
eating  ^esh  absolutely  raw.   But  in  the 
hurry  with  which  the  first  passover  wai 
observed,  and  with  so  great  a  number 
of  paschal  lambs,  it  might  easily  hap- 
pen that  some  of  them  would  be  but  im- 
perfectly done,  unless  specially  admon- 
ished on  that  score.— ^T  Nor  soddfn 
at  all  with  water.     Not  boiled  at  all. 
Sodden  is  the  past  participle  of  seethe^ 
to  boil.     Should  it  be  deemed  super- 
fluous to  say  *  sodden,  or  ht  iled,  untk 
water,^  there  being  no  othei  way  sup- 
posdble  in  which  the  flesh  of  animals 
would  be  boiled,  it  may  be  observed  in 
reply,  that  the  Heb.  word  ^TD^  bashal 
is  applied  both  to  roasting  and  boilings 
and  Moses,  in  order  to  take  awny  tbi 
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lO  <'And  ye  shall  let  nothing  of 
it  remain  until  the  morning:  and 
that  which  remaineth  of  it  until 
the  mommg  ye  shall  hum  with 
fire. 


rch.23.  18.  &  34. 35. 


ambiguity^  adds  the  specification  *  with 
water ;'  as  also  in  naming  its  opposite 
in  the  next  clause,  he  says,  *  roast  with 

^re. IT  With  the  purtenance  thereof. 

Heb.  Ta^^p  5^  al  kirbo,  unth  his  midst ^ 
or  inwards}  meaning  that  the  lamb 
was  to  be  roasted  whole  and  entire. 
Neither  the  head  nor  the  legs  were  to 
be  separated,  nor  the  intestines  remov- 
ed. It  may  be  supposed  however  that 
these  last  simply  included  the  hearty 
lungSf  liver,  kidneys,  &c.  and  not  the 
intestinal  canal. 

I.  Ye  shail  let  nothing  of  it  remain. 
Lest  It  should  be  appropriated  to  a  su- 
perstitious use,  and  also  to  prevent  pu- 
trefaction ;  for  it  was  not  meet  that  a 
thing  offered  to  God  should  be  subjected 
to  corruption,  which  in  such  hot  coun- 
tries it  must  speedily  undergo.  Thus 
the  body  of  our  Lord  *saw  no  corrup- 
tion-,'  Ps.  16. 10,  Acts,  2. 17,  and  it  was 
his  body  which  was  prefigured  by  the 
paschal  lamb. 

II.  WUh  your  loins  girded,  <That 
is,  as  persons  prepared  for  a  journey. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  East  usually 
wear  long  and  loose  dresses,  which, 
however  convenient  m  postures  of  ease 
and  repose,  would  form  a  serious  ob- 
struction in  walking  or  in  any  laborious 
exertion,  were  not  some  expedients  re- 
sorted to,  such  as  those  which  we  find 
noticed  in  Scripture.  Thus  the  Persians 
and  Turks,  when  journeying  on  horse- 
back tuck  their  skirts  into  a  large  pair 
of  trousers,  as  the  poorer  sort  also  do 
when  travelling  on  foot.  But  the  usage 
of  the  Arabs,  who  dc  not  generally  use 
trousers,  is  more  analogous  to  the  prac- 
tice'described  in  the  Bible  by  ^girding 
up  the  Ictms.'  It  consists  in  drawing 
up  the  skirts  of  the  vest  and  fastening 


11  IF  And  thus  ye  shall  eat  it ;  with 
your  loins  girded,  your  shoes  on 
your  feet,  and  your  staff  m  your 
hand :  and  ye  shall  eat  it  in  haste , 
e  it  M  the  Lord's  passover. 

f  Deut.  16.  5. 

them  to  the  girdle,  so  as  to  leave  the 
leg  and  knee  unembarrassed  when  in 
motion.  An  Arab's  dress  consists  gen- 
erally of  a  coarse  shirt  and  a  woollen 
mantle.  The  shirt,  which  is  very  widii 
and  loose,  is  compressed  about  the  waist 
by  a  strong  girdle  generally  of  leather, 
the  cloak  being  worn  loose  on  ordinary 
occasions.  But  in  journeying  or  other 
exertion,  the  cloak  also  is  usually  con- 
fined by  a  girdle  to  which  the  skirts  are 
drawn  up  and  fastened.  When  manual 
exertion  is  required,  the  long  hanging 
sleeves  of  the  skirt  are  also  disposed  ot 
by  the  ends  of  both  being  tied  together 
and  thrown  over  the  neck,  the  sleeves 
themselves  being  at  the  same  time  tuck- 
ed high  up  the  arm.'  Pict,  Bt6.— 
f  Shoes  on  your  feet.  '  This  was  an- 
other circumstance  of  preparation  for  a 
journey.  At  the  present  time  Orientals 
do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
eat  with  their  shoes  or  sandals  on  their 
feet,  nor  indeed  do  they  wear  them  in- 
doors at  all.  This  arises  not  only  from 
the  ceremonial  poUteness  connected 
with  the  act  of  sitting  unshod ;  but  from 
the  fear  of  soiling  the  fine  carpets  with 
which  their  rooms  are  covered.  Be- 
sides, as  they  sit  on  the  ground  cross- 
legged,  or  on  their  heels,  shoes  or  san- 
dals on  their  feet  would  be  inconveni- 
ent. To  eat  therefore  with  sandalled 
or  shod  feet  is  as  decided  a  mark  of 
preparation  for  a  journey  as  could  well 
be  indicated.  But  perhaps  a  still  bet- 
ter illustration  is  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  like  the 
modern  Arabs,  did  not  ordinarily  wear 
either  shoes  or  sandals.  In  their  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  very  few  figures  r> 
cur  with  sandalled  feet ;  and  as  we  m*  f 
presume  that  in  the  course  of  215  yci  f 
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12  For  I  h  will  pass  through  the  '  of  E^;ypt,both  man' and  beast :  and 


land  of  Egypt  this  night,  and  will 
smite  all  the  first-born  in  the  land 

1>  ch.  11. 4,  5.    Amos  5.  17. 

the  Israelites  had  adopted  this  and 
other  customs  of  tlfe  Egyptians)  we  may 
understand  that  (except  )ff4^e  priests) 
sandals  were  only  used  during  journeys, 
which  would  render  their  eating  the 
passover  with  sandalled  feet,  a  still 
stronger  mark  of  preparation  than  even 
the  previous  alternative.'  Ptcf.  Bihlt, 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  directions 
given  in  this  verse  were  held  to  be  bind- 
ing in  the  subsequent  observance  of  the 
paschal  rite.  It  is  clear,  at  least,  that 
our  Savior  and  his  Apostles  celebrated 
the  Passover  in  a  sitting  or  recumbent 
posture,  denoting  ease  and  security,  the 
contrary  of  the  urgent  haste  of  the  Is- 
raelites on  this  occasion.  IT  It  is  the 
Lord's  passover.  Heb.  nOD  pesahj  leap, 
or  transition.  So  called  from  the  figu- 
rative destroying  angePs  passing  over 
the  blood-marked  houses  of  the  Israel- 
ites. The -legitimate  signification  of 
the  original  is  to  leap  or  skip  over,  A 
phraseology  constructed  with  reference 
to  this  incident  occurs  Amos,  7.  8,  *  I 
will  not  pass  "by  them  any  more ;'  i.  e. 
I  will  not  grant  them  exemption  any 
more ;  intimating  how  often  he  had 
passed  by  them,  as  now,  while  his 
judgments  were  abroad.    Gr.  iratxxa, 

12.  r  trill  pass  through  the  land  of 
Egypt,  That  is,  in  the  infliction  of  my 
wrath.  Chal,  *I  will  reveal  myself  in 
the  land  of  Kflrypt.*  Arab.  *I  will  make 
manifest  n.y  Angel.*  Thus  Amos,  5. 17, 
'And  in  all  vineyards  shall  be  wailing ; 
for  /  will  pass  through  thee,  saith  the 
Lord ;'  i.  e.  in  desolating  judgment.—— 
f  Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  T  will 
tzecute  judgment.  Heb.  D'^nji^  JlDS 
hekol  Elohinif  by  which  may  be  meant 
pot  only  the  objects  of  their  idolatrous 
worship,  but  also  the  princes  or  gran- 
iees  of  the  nation.  Probably  the  most 
tppropriate  sense  of  the  term  is  the 


against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will 
execute  judgment:  k  I  am  the  Lord. 

>  Numb.  33.4.    kch.  6,  2. 

general  one  of  powers,  principalities ^ 
dignities,  whatever  in  fine  constituted 
the  grand  objects  of  their  dependence, 
whether  divine  or  human.  Arab.  'All 
the  objects  of  adoratioij.*  These  should 
all,  by  the  stupendous  judgments  of  this 
night,  be  turned  to  confusion  together, 
and  their  votaries  covered  with  indexi- 
ble shame.  What  could  be  a  more  sig- 
nal infliction  upon  the  gods  of  Egypt 
than  the  complete  exposure  of  their  im- 
potence  to  aid  their  worshippers  in  a 
time  of  need  ?  We  have  elsewhere  but 
a  single  allusion  to  this  incident  of  the 
'divine  visitation,  and  that  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  aflbrd  us  any  help  to  a  more 
minute  explanation.  Num.  33.  4,  'For 
the  Egyptians  buried  all  their  first-bom, 
which  the  Lord  had  smitten  among 
them;  upon  their  gods  also  the  Lord 
executed  judgments.*  There  is  a  tra- 
dition among  the  Jewish  doctors,  which 
may  be  well  founded,  that  the  idols  oi 
the  Egyptians  were  on  that  night  de- 
molished. Thus  Pirke  Elieze"r,  ch.  48, 
*When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  what 
did  the  holy  blessed  God  do  ?  He  threw 
down  all  the  images  of  their  abomi- 
nations, and  they  were  broken  in  pieces, 
Targ.  Jon.  'Their  molten  images  were 
dissolved  and  melted  down,  their  images 
of  stone  were  dashed  in  pieces,  their 
images  made  of  earth  were  crumbled 
into  bits,  and  their  wooden  ones  reduced 
to  ashes.*  Artapanus  in  Prep.  Evang. 
of  Eusebins,  1. 9.  c.  27,  goes  so  far  as  to 
affirm,  that  most  of  the  Egyptian  tem- 
ples were  overthrown  on  this  occasion 
and  from  the  allusion  in  Isaiah,  ch.  1!^. 
1 ,  to  the  idols  of  Egypt  being  nwved  at 
the  Lord's  presence,  the  idea  is  per 
haps  not  ill  founded.  It  would  be  a 
singular  fact  should  the  truth  prove  to 
be  that  the  traces  of  violent  wrenchmgs 
and  disruptions,  now  ';o  evident  m  th« 
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13  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you 
for  a  token  upon  the  houses  where 
ye  are :  and  when  I  see  the  blood, 
I  will  pass  over  you,  and  the  plague 
shall  not  be  upon  you  to  destroy  you^ 
when  I  smite  the  land  of  Egypt. 

14  And  this  day  shall  be  unto  you 

massy  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Upper 
and  Lower  ^ypt,  should  have  happen- 
ed at  the  very  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking. 

13.  When  I  see  the  bloodf  I  will  pass 
over  you,  Heb.  '^riHOD  pasahti  j  the 
original  word  from  which  nCD  pesah, 
passover  is  derived,  and  a  differenl  one 
from  that  rendered  <pass  through/  in 
the  preceding  verse.  Gr.  ouiraau)  vfia(, 
/  tvill  protect  you.  Chal.  I  will  com> 
miserate,  or  spare  you.' IT  To  des- 
troy you.  Heb.  tT^mC?Di  lemashithf 
for  a  corruption  or  destruction, — r— 
f  Ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord. 
Heb.  an  infc<  Brian  haggothem  otho 
hagf  ye  shall  festivaily  keep  it  a  feast. 
—IT  By  an  ordinance  for  ever.  Heb. 
ti^l^  npn  hukkath  olamf  a  statute  of 
eternity  J  one  to  be  observed  as  long  as 
the  legal  economy  should  subsist. 

15.  Seven  days  shall  ye  eatf  &c.  That 
is,  seven  days  commencing  on  the  day 
after  the  killing  of  the  passover,  or  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month.  The  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  was  in  fact  a  distinct 
ordinance  from  the  passover,  though 
following  immediately  upon  it.  This 
law  respecting  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  though  given  before  the  depar- 
ture from  Kgypt,  seems  not  to  have 

gone  into  effect  till  after  it. IT  Ye 

shall  put  away.  Heb.  in'^SCfl  tashbi- 
thu,  ye  shall  cause  to  cease.  Gr.  a<ini- 
vteircy  ye  shall  abolish  or  cause  to  dis- 
appear. 'This  was  probably  to  com- 
memorate the  fact  that  the  Israelites 
left  Egypt  in  such  haste,  that  they  had 
no  opportunity  to  leaven  their  dough 
(v.  39),  and  were  consequently  obliged, 
m  the  first  instance,  to  eat  unleavened 
cakes,  (Deut.  16.  3).    The  present  in- 


I  for  a  memorial ;  and  ye  ^all  keep 
it  a  m  feast  to  the  Lord  throughout 
your  generations:  ye  shall  keep 
It  a  feast  n  by  an  ordinance  for« 
ever. 

lch.IS.9.    B  Lev.  S3. 4,  5.    3  Kings  33.  SI. 
■  ver.S4.43.Ach.  13  19. 

junction  i/  even  now  attended  to  by 
modem  Jews  with  the  most  scrupulous 
precision.  The  master  of  the  family 
searches  every  comer  of  the  house  with 
a  candle,  lest  any  crumb  of  leavened 
bread  should  remain,  and  whatever  is 
found  is  committed  to  the  fire ;  and  after 
all,  apprehending  that  some  may  still 
reuftin,  he  prays  to  God  that,  if  any 
leaven  be  still  in  the  house,  it  may  be- 
come like  the  di»C  of  the  ground.  Ex- 
traordinary precautions^  are  also  used 
in  preparing  the  unleavened  bread,  lest 
there  should  be  any  thing  like  leaven 
mixed  with  it,  or  any  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion take  place  in  it.  See  Jennings' 
*  Jewish  Antiquities.'  Two  distinct 
words  are  employed  to  signify  'leaven' 
in  this  verse,  the  former  of  which  '^O 
seor^  properly  imports  leaving  or  re* 
mainderf  and  is  rendered  by  Ainsworth, 
the  most  exact  of  all  translators,  *old 
leaven,'  to  which  Paul  alludes,  1  Cor.  .5* 
7,  Turge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven, 
&c.  The  other  y?3in  hometzy  is  sc 
called  from  a^word  signifying  sourness. 
The  terms,  perhaps,  have  allusion  to  a 
two-fold  species  of  spiritual  leaven,  the 
one  hidden  and  secret,  or  hypocrisy, 
Luke,  12. 1,  the  other  open  malice  and 
wickedness^  Cor.  5. 8,  or  wicked  persons, 
as  David,  Ps.  71. 4,  calls  the  maUcious 
and  unrighteous  man,  f  >3*in  hometz,  a 
havener,  though  rendered  in  oiir  trans* 
lation  'cmel  man.'  Thus  also  Ps.  73. 
21,  he  terms  the  heart  infected  with  er* 
ror  and  filled  with  vexation,  Ueavened/ 
although  our  version  has  ^grieved.'— 
IT  Thai  soul  shall  be  cut  off.  Shall  be 
excommunicated  from  the  society  and 
privileges  of  the  chosen  peoplf  eithei 
by  the  public  act  of  the  propsr  officeri. 
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15  o  Sevea  days  shall  ye  eat  un- 
leavened bread ;  even  the  first  day 
ye  shall  put  away  leaven  out  of 
your  houses:  for  whosoev^er  eateth 
leavened  bread,  &om  the  first  day 
until  the  seventh  day,  p  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  ofi*  from  IsraeL 

16  And  in  the  first  day  there  shall 
^e  ?  an  holy  convocation,  and  in  the 
seventh  day  there  shall  be  a  holy 
convocation  to  you:  no  manner  of 
work  shall  be  done  in  them,  save 
that  which  every  man  must  eat, 
that  only  may  be  done  of  you. 

17  And  ye  shall  observe  the  feast 
of-  unleavened  bread ;  for  r  in  this 
self-same  day  have  I  brou^^ht  your 
armies  out  of  the  land  oi  Ejgypt: 
therefore  shall  ye  observe  this  day 
in  your  generaboDS  by  an  ordinance 
for  ever. 

•ch.  13. 6, 7.  *  23.  15.  *  34. 18,  95.  her.  93. 

5.6.  Numb.  38. 17.    Deuu  16.  3,  8.    1  Cor. 

5. 7.  f  Gen.  17.  14.  N  umb.  9. 13.    q  Le  v.  23. 

7. 8.  NWb.  98.  18, 25.    '  ch.  13.  3. 

or  by  the  direct  hand  of  God  himself. 
See  Note  oo  Gen.  17. 14. 

16.  An  koljf  eonvoaUwn.  Heb.  M^p^ 
IDIp  mikra  kodesk,  a  convocation  qf 
holines$.  By  the  prohibition  of  secular 
work,  it  appears  that  these  days  were 
lo  be  regarded  as  proper  sabbaths,  with 
the  exception  that  on  these  days  meat 
might  be  dressed,  which  was  unlawful 
on  the  Sabbath,  Ex.  16.  23,  24.  The 
original  for  'c(m¥ocation'  comes  (rom  a 
▼erb  ||"lp  Iporo,  signifying  to  call,  to 
tnmkt  proclamatioHf  and  impUes  the 
sunrnkoning  the  people  together  by  the 
somd  of  the  trumpet,  as  is  intimated 
Num.  10. 2,  'Make  thee  two  trumpets  of 
silver — that  thou  mayest  use  them  for 
the  calling  of  the  people ;'  the  same 
word  as  that  here  rendered  'conroca- 

tioo.' T  Saxe  that  vkich  every  wtan 

wnut  eat.  Heb.  c:&3  ^  kol  nepkeA, 
every  soul ;  L  e.  every  person.  See 
Note  on  Gen.  14. 21. 

17.  In  this  self  same  day,  Heb,  &ST3 
I  jtn  CtT*  ^  etzem  kO'yom  hazzekf  in 


18  1[>In  the  first  numth^  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at  even, 
ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread,  uu' 
til  the  one  and  twentieth  day  oi 
the  month  at  even. 

19  t  Seven  days  shall  there  be  no 
leaven  found  in  your  houses:  for 
whosoever  eateth  that  which  is 
leavened,  «  even  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  ofi*  from  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  whether  he  be  a  stranger, 
or  bom  in  the  land. 

20  Ife  shall  eat  nothing  leavened, 
in  all  your  habitations  shall  ye  eat 
unleavened  bread. 

21  1  Then  Moses  called  for  aU 
the  elders  of  Israel,  and  said  imto 
them,  X  Draw  out,  and  take  you  a 
lamb,  according  to  your  families, 
and  kill  the  passover. 

•  Lev.  23. 5.    Nainb.98.16.    »Exod.23.15. 
d^  34. 18.  Deal.  lb.  3.  1  Cor.  5.7,  8.  "  Numbw 
9.  13.    xver.  3.    Numb.  0.  4.    Josh.  5.  10 
2Kin;f&93.21.    Ezra  6. 20.   Matt.  26. 18, 19. 
Mark  14. 12,-16.    Luke  22. 7.  Ac. 

the  stren^  or  boru  cf  this  day.    See 

Note  on  Gen.  7. 13. %  Have  I  brought, 

&C.  As  the  deliverance  of  the  Israel- 
ites had  not  yet  been  actually  accom- 
plished, this  phraseol<^^  is  doubtless 
adopted  on  the  ground  of  the  certainty 
of  the  event  in  the  view  of  the  divine 
mind,  and  as  the  matter  of  his  promise. 

18.  Ye  shall  eat.    Ye  shall  begin  to 
eat. 

19.  Whether  he  be  a  Granger  or  born 
in  the  land.    As  *  strangers,'  strictly  so 
called,  or  foreigners,  were  not  permitted 
to  partake  of  the  Passover  unless  pre 
viously  converted  and  circumcised,  v 
43,  44,  the  word  must  here  be  under 
stood  of  gentile  proselytes  in  contra 
distinction  from  native-bom  Israelites. 

21.  Draw  out  and  take  you  a  lamb 
Heb.  IDi:^  mishku.  Draw  out  froor. 
the  folds.  Of  this  word,  which  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  sense  of  draft* 
ing  or  making  a  levy,  see  a  full  expla> 
nation  in  the  Note  on  Judg.  i.  6^  * 
%  Kill  the  passover.    That  is,  the  lamb 
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22  7  And  ve  shall  take  a  bunch  of 
hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood  tJiat 
15  in  the  bason,  and  *  strike  the  lin- 
tel and  the  two  side-posts  with  the 
blood  that  is  in  the  bason:  and 
none  of  you  shall  go  out  at  the  door 
of  his  house  until  the  morning. 

23  a  For  the  Lord  will  pass  through 
to  smite  the  Effvptians ;  and  when 
he  seeth  the  blood  upon  the  lin- 
tel, and  on  the  two  side-posts,  the 
Lord  will  pass  over  the  door,  and 
b  will  not  suffer  c  the  destroyer  to 

y  Hebr.  11. 28.  «  ver.  7.  »  ver.  12. 13.  •»  Ezek. 
9. 6.  Rev.  7.  3.  &  9. 4.  «  S  Sam.  24. 16.  1  Cof. 
10.10.    Hebr.11.38. 

of  the  Passover ;  the  animal  slain  being 
called,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  by  the 
name  of  the  institution  of  which  it  con- 
stituted a  leading  feature.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  we  often  meet  with  the 
phrase  *to  eat  the  Passover,'  *lo  prepfere 
the  Passover,'  &c. ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  word  *  covenant'  is  used  for  the 
sacrifice  offered  in  making  the  cove- 
nant ;  the  *rock'  that  followed  the  Isra- 
elites *was  Christ  ;^  and  the  *bread  and 
wine'  of  the  sacrament  are  the  '  body 
and  blood'  of  Christ. 

22.  Ye  shall  take  a  branch  of  hyssop* 
A  plant  growing  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  having  bushy  stalks,  terminated 
by  spikes  of  flowers,  and  leaves  of  an 
aromatic  smell,  and  warm,  pungent 
taste.  It  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the 
mountains  near  Jerusalem.  From  its 
growing  in  bunches,  and  putting  out 
many  suckers  from  a  single  root,  it  was 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  here  men- 
tioned, as  also  for  purifications  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  IT  None  of  you  shall  go 
out.  This  injunction  seems  also  pecu 
liar  to  this  first  Passover,  as  the  reason 
for  it  did  not  exist  afterwards.  In  allu- 
sion to  this  language  the  prophet  says, 
Isa.  26,  20,  *Come,  my  people,  enter 
thou  into  thy  chambers,  and  shut  thy 
doors  about  thee  ;  hide  thyself  as  it 
were  for  a  little  moment,  until  the  in- 
dignation be  overpast.'    Those  who  ex- 


come  in  unto  your  houses  to  smite 
you, 

24,  And  ye  shall  observe  thif 
thing  for  an  ordinance  to  thee  and 
to  thy  sons  for  ever. 

25  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
ye  be  come  to  the  land  which  the 
Lord  will  give  you,  <*  according  as 
he  hath  promised,  that  ye  shall 
keep  this  service. 

26  «And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  your  children  shall  say  unto 
you.  What  mean  ye  by  this  service? 

d  ch.  3. 8, 17.  •  ch.  13.  8,  14.  Deut.  32.  7. 
Josh.  4. 6.    Pft.  78. 6. 

pect  God's  salvation  must  abide  by  the 
terms  on  which  he  has  declared  it  his 
purpose  to  grant  it. 

23.  When  he  seeth  the  hlood^  &c.  No 
destroyer  can  smite  unless  God  first 
grant  him  a  commission.  And  the  Most 
High  always  recognises  his  own  mark 
upon  those  who  bear  it,  and  while  they 
are  ^passed  over'  and  spared  in  the  visi- 
tation of  his  wrath,  all  others  must 
expect  to'  fall  under  the  stroke  of  his 
breath. IT  Will  not  suffer  the  de- 
stroyer to  tome  tn,  &c.  By  this  is  gen- 
erally understood  a  destroying  angel. 
But  as  the  term  'angel'  is  often  employ 
cd  figuratively  as  a  personification  of 
divine  judgments,  we  have  no  question 
that  this  is  the  preferable  sense  here. 
But  as  the  subject  has  already  been  fully 
discussed  in  another  place  (Note  on  £x. 
3. 2.),  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  recite 
the  arguments  again  in  connexion  with 
this  passage. 

25.  Ye  shall  keep  this  service.    That 
is,  with  the  exception  of  those  circum- 
stances of  the  ordinance  which  in  their 
own  nature  were  confined  to  the  first  in 
stance  of  its  celebration. 

26.  When  your  children  say  unto  yow, 
What  mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  Heb 
tei  ri^tn  n'O:^^  n»  mah  ha-abodah 
hazzoth  ktkemf  u:hat  this  service  to  you  f 
i.  e,  what  does  it  signify?  The  annua] 
observance  of  this  ceremony  was  well 
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27  That  ye  shall  say,  fit  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover, 
who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when 
he  smote  the  Egyptians,  and  deliv- 
ered our  houses.  And  the  people 
g  bowed  the  head  and  worship- 
ped. 

28  And  ihe  children  of  Israel  went 
away,  and  ^  did  as  the  Lord  had 

i  ver.  11.    ft  ch.  4.  31.    ii  Hebr.  11. 28. 

calculated  to  secure  the  perpetual  re> 
raembrance  of  the  events  which  it  cele- 
brated. The  various  rites  and  usages 
connected  with  it  were  so  peculiar,  they 
made  such  an  inroad  upon  the  ordinary 
routine  of  domestic  life,  that  the  curi- 
osity of  children  would  be  naturally  ar- 
rested, and  they  would  be  led  to  inquire 
into  the  reasons  of  such  strange  pro- 
ceedings. This  would  afibrd  to  parents 
tl)e  opportunity  to  acquaint  their  off- 
spring with  the  origin  and  import  of  the 
solenm  service,  and  to  impart  to  them 
all  those  related  instructions  which 
were  so  important  to  be  received  into 
their  opening  minds.  The  inquisitive- 
ness  of  children  when  it  flows  in  this 
channel,  prompting  them  to  learn  the 
reasons  of  religious  services  and  the 
meaning  of  the  various  solemn  ordi- 
nances which  they  behold,  is  always  to 
be  encouraged.  Indeed  we  see  not  how 
pious  parents  at  tlys  day  can  take  their 
children  to  witness  the  common  ordi- 
nances of  the  Christian  Church,  viz. bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  consider 
their  duty  discharged  without  explain- 
ing to  them  the  nature  of  those  solemn 
riles,  and  endeavoring  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  the  duties  and  obligations 
which  they  involve. 

27.'  The  people  bowed  the 'head  and 
worshipped.  That  is,  when  all  these 
mformations  and  instructions  were  com- 
municated to  them  by  the  elders ;  for  it 
seems  from  v.  21,  that  Moses'  address 
was  made  to  the  people  through  the 
eiders. 

Vol  I  13 


commanded  Moses  and  Aaron,  sc 
did  they. 

29  If » And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
at  midnight  ^  the  Lord  smote  all 
the  tirst-bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
i  1  from  the  tirst-bom  of  Pharaoh  that 
sat  on  his  throne,  unto  the  first- 
bom  of  the  captive  that  loas  in  the 

« ch.  11. 4.  k  Numb.  8.  IT.  &  33. 4.  P8.78. 51. 
JklU5.  36.<S&13&.8.  <&  136. 10.  ich.4.23.  .Sc 
11.5. 

I  ,  ,  ,   , .    I   , 

28.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
atray  and  did  as  the  Lord  commanded. 
This  was  a  very  proper  sequel  to  the 
professions  implied  in  their  bowing  and 
worshipping.  Unless  followed  by  a 
prompt  and  candid  obedience  our  acts 
of  external  reverence  are  a  *  bodily  ex- 
ercise that  profiteth  little.' 

29.  At  midnight  the  Lord  smote  all 
the  first'borny  &c.  Had  this  judgment 
been  executed  by  an  angel «  it  would 
have  been  natural  for  the  writer  here  to 
have  said  that  the  angel  went  forth  at 
midnight  and  smote  all  the  first-born  of 
the  Elgyptians,  both  of  men  and  cattle 
But  it  is  ascribed  directly  to  the  Most 
High  himself,  as  no  doubt  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood. Indeed  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  conceive  of  such  an  effect 
wrought  at  one  and  the  same  time  all 
over  Egypt  by  the  agency  of  a  single 
angel.  We  are  obliged  to  conceive  of 
him  in  this  work  as  passing  from  house 
to  house  in  at  least  successive  moments 
of  time,  and  as  we  may  suppose  that 
there  were  many  thousands  slain,  \^e 
see  not  how  they  could  all  have  h^u 
said  to  perish  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
as  they  undoubtedly  did.  On  the  whole 
there  can  be  no  question  we  think  that 
the  judgment  in  v.  23,  is  personified. 
But  how  shall  we  adequately  conceiv<» 
of  the  complicated  honors  of  that  fear- 
ful night  ?  The  groans  of  the  dying, 
mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  living, 
broke  in  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night 
and  from  the  imperial  palace  to  the 
poorest  hovel,  lamentation  and  mourn 
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dungeon;  and  all  the  first-bom  of 
cat  tie. 

30  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the 
night,  he,  and  all  his  servants,  and 
all  the  Egyptians;  and  there  was 

ing  and  woe  were  heard  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land !  Three 
days  and  three  nights  previously  they 
had  been  wrapped  in  gloomy  darkness, 
even  darkness  which  might  be  felt,  and 
no  one  had  risen  up  that  night  from  his 
place.  But  now  they  were  aroused  from 
their  beds  to  render  what  aid  they 
could,  though  all  in  vain,  to  their  ex- 
piring children  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  blow  was  universal  and  irresist- 
ible. There  was  no  discharge  in  that 
warfare,  and  no  respect  of  persons  in 
the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the 
appointed  victims.  All  the  first-born, 
from  man  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  to 
the  infant  which  had  just  been  born, 
died  in  that  hour  of  death.  The  stay, 
the  comfort,  the  delight  of  every  fami- 
ly was  annihilated  at  a  single  stroke ! 
And  how  natural  was  it  for  them  in 
such  a  scene  of  carnage  to  fancy  that 
they  were  all  doomed  to  destruction 
and  that  the  work  of  death  would  not 
cease  till  they  had  all  perished  ?  But 
let  us  not  fail  to  recognise  the  right- 
eous retribution,  as  well  as  the  awful 
terrors  of  the  Almighty  in  this  visita- 
tion. The  Egyptians  had  killed  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Lord's  people,  and  now  their 
own  children  die  before  their  eyes.  Is- 
raelitish  mothers  had  wept  over  the 
cruel  deaths  of  their  infants,  and  now 
Egyptian  mothers  wept  for  the  same 
woe.  Upwards  of  eighty  years  before 
had  that  persecution  begun,  but  the  Lord 
visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them 
that  hate  him,  and  now  the  day  of  his 
vengeance  and  recompense  was  come. 
The  cry  of  these  slaughtered  innocents 
had  risen  up,  *How  long,  0  Lord  holy 
and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge 
<iur  blood?'  A  book  jf  remembrance  had 


a  "  great  ^cry  in  Eflnfpt:  for  there 
was  not  a  house  where  there  vxu 
not  one  dead. 

in (h.  1 1 . 6.   Prov. 2J .  13.    Amos 5. 17.   Jam 
2.  13. 

—^-^^         — ^— —^   ) 

been  written,  space  for  repentance  had 
been  afforded,  warnings  had  been  given ; 
but  all  had  been  unavailing,  and  now 
nought  remained  but  that  justice  should 
do  its  desolating  work.  And  similar 
will  the*  issue  be  with  those  who  af« 
ter  their  impenitent  hearts  treasure  up 
wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  If 
they  turn  not  he  will  whet  his  glitter- 
ing sword,  and  a  great  ransom  will  not 
then  deliver  Chem. 

30.  Not  a  house  where  there  vxu  not 
one  dead.  As  it  is  somewhat  dithcult 
to  suppose  that  in  every  house  in  Egypt 
every  first-bom  child  was  still  aUve, 
the  present  expression  is  probably  to 
be  taken  with  some  qualification.  We 
may  either  suppose  ^  house'  in  this  case 
equivalent  to  *  family,'  or  the  phrase 
may  be  classed  with  those  absolute 
modes  of  speech  which  are  yet  to  be 
understood  comparcUively.  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  a  striking  usage  of  this 
kind  in  what  is  said  of  ^  all  the  cattle,' 
and  'all  the  herbs,'  in  ch.  10. 15.  In  fact 
the  universal  negative  or  affirmative 
terms  'none'  and  'all'  are  very  frequent- 
ly to  be  understood  with  exceptions,  es- 
pecially when  such  exceptions  are  so  few 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice  when  com- 
pared with  the  cases  in  which  the  pro 
position  holds  good.  Thus  it  is  said, 
Ps.  63.  3,  'There  is  none  that  doeth 
good  ;'  i.  e.  scarcely  any  one.  So  Jer 
5.  1,  'Run  ye  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see  now,  and 
know,  and  seek  in  the  broad  places 
thereof,  if  ye  can  find  a  man,  if  there 
be  any  that  executeth  judgment,  that 
seeketh  the  truth ;'  which  has  a  strong 
negative  implication,  and  yet  we  can- 
not  doubt  that  there  were  actually  pious 
men  then  living  in  Jerusalem,  especi 
ally  the  prophc  ts»   On  the  same  )  rmci 
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31  f  And  »be  called  for  Moses 
Rnd  Aaron  by  night,  and  said,  Rise 
up,  and  get  you  forth  ftom  among 
my  people,  o  both  ye  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel :  and  go,  serve  the 
Lord,  as  ye  have  said. 

32  pAlso  take  your  flocks  and 

Bch.ll.  1.  F8.i05.38.  och.  10.  9.  Pch. 
10. 26. 

''       ■  ».    ■    ■    - 

pie  it  is  said  1  Sam.  25. 1,  <And  Samuel 
di«d ;  and  all  the  Israelites  were  gath- 
ered together  and  lamented  him,  and 
buried  him  f  w  e.  the  body  of-  the  na- 
tion ;  not  in  the  most  literal  sense  every 
individual.  In  like  manner,  John,  12. 
19,  ^The  Pharisees  therefore  said  among 
themselves,  Perceive  ye  how  ye  avail 
nothing  ?  beheld ,  the  itrorld  is  gone*  after 
him :'  i.e.  the  gveat  mass  of  the  people. 
We  may  suppose  therefore  that  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  present  case  iS|  that 
nearly  every  house  in  Egypt  had  one  or 
more  slain  in  it. 

31.  Called  for  Moaea  and  Aaron,  As 
Moses  had  before  this  withdrawn  from 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  with  the  de- 
termination to  see  his  face  no  mmre, 
this  must  be  understood  to  mean  that 
Pharaoh  sent  his  servants  or  deputies 
to  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  thus  commu- 
nicated his  message  to  them.  See  Nofe 
on  Gen.  49. 1.    This  was»a  striking  ful- 

\  filment  of  Moses'  pi'evious  deciaration, 
ch.  11.  8,  and  clearly  proving  that  he 
then  spake  under  ft  divine  impulse ; 
<  And  all  these  thy  servants  shall  come 
down  unto  me,  and  boW  down  them- 
selv^  unto  me,  saying,  Get  thee  out, 
and  all  the  people  that  follow  thee.' 

32.  Jffo  take  your  JlockSf  &c.  Pha- 
raoh's pride  is  now  effectually  humbled, 
and  he  mrrenders  at  discretion.  He 
yields  unreservedly  to  all  that  Moses 
aad  insisted  on,  and  even  betrays  so 
much  of  a  guilty  conscience  as  to  beg 
an  interest  in  his  prayers;  for  this  is 
evidently  to  be  understood  by  the  re- 
ipiest  that  Moses  would  bless  him  also. 
U«  decired  that  Mosea  would  bless  aim 


your  herds,  as  ye  hare  said,  and  be 
gone :  and  q  bless  me  alsa 
33  r  And  the  Egyptians  were  ur- 
gent upon  the  people,  that  they 
might  send  them  out  of  the  land  in 
haste;  for  they  said,  'We  be  all 
dead  men. 


4  Gen.  S7.  34. 
■  Gen.  20.  3. 


rob.  11.  6.     Ps    106.  33 


by  invoking  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
him.    Chal.  < Pray  for  me  also,'    Arab. 
^Cause  me  to  receive  indulgence.'    The 
oppressor  is  here  taught  that  the  Israel 
ol  God  is  not  only  a  blessed,  but  a  6/est- 
ing  people,  and  that  it  is  highly  desir- 
able to  have  the  benefit  of  their  inter- 
cessions.  Yet  the  sequel  ^ows  dearly 
that  even  now  lie  was  not  penitent.   He 
submitted  not  in  heart,  nor  sincerely 
humbled  himself  beTore  Crod.    He  let 
them  go  by  constraint  and  most  unwil- 
lingly.   He  would  still  have  held  out  if 
he  had  dared,  and  he  yielded  only  be- 
cause he  could  oppose  no  longer.    H« 
made  a  forced  show  of  obedience,  but  his 
heart  was  as  hard  and  rebellious  as  ever. 
38.  Amd  the  Egyptians  were  urgent, 
Heb.  D'^^ISa  pTnm  vattehezak  Mitz- 
raim,  and  Egypt  was  strong  upon  them  $ 
the  same  word  in  the  original  with  that 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  applied  to 
the  hardening  (strengthening)  of 'Pha^ 
raoh's  heart,  implyi^  a  most  vehement, 
pressing  urgency.    Gt,  KartBta^ovTo.  Ps 
105,  38.  'Egypt  was  glad  when  they  de 
parted    tbr  the  fear  of  them  fell  upon 
them.'    Jems.  Targ^  <The  £g3rptians 
said  If  Israel  tarry  one  hour,  lo,  all  the 
Egyptians  are  dead  men.'     For  ought 
they  knew,  the  plague  they  had  experi- 
enced might  be  but  the  precursor  of  an- 
other still  more  dreadful,  that  would 
swee[]^  off,  the  wlwle  population  in  a 
mass.    'When  death  comes  into  our* 
houses,  it  is  seasonable  for  us  to  think 
of  our  own  mr  rtality.    Are  our  rela- . 
tions  dead  ?    It  is  easy  to  infer  thence 
that  we  are  dying,  and  in  effect  already 
dead  men.'    Henry, 
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34  And  the  people  took  their 
dough  before  it  was  leavened,  their 
kneading  troughs  being  bound  up  in 
their  clothes  upon  their  shoulders. 

35  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 

34.    Their   kneading-trouglu  being 
^und  tip,  &c.    Heb.  On*1»li:?a  miska- 
fathom,  prop,  relics,   Targ.  Jon.  'What 
was  left  of  the  unleavened  bread  and 
the  bitter  herbs;'  with  which  Jarchi 
concurs.    The  Gr.  varies,  rendering  it 
ra  (pvpaftara^  lumps  of  dough  f  for  which 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  their  author- 
ity.   The  Hebrew  term  is  supposed  to 
sigmfy  both  the  dough  and  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  contained ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  dough  was 'wrapped  in 
some  kind  of  covering  doth,  or  thrown 
into  some  kind  of  sack,  as  the  word 
tendered   'clothes'  denotes  any  thing 
which  covers  a  substance,  or  wherein  it 
is  wrapped.   Arab.  'Their  cold  mass  of 
dough  being  bound  up  in  towels,  and  put 
on  their  shoulders.'    We  learn  indeed 
from  the  reports  of  modem  travellers 
that  the  vessels  which  some  of  the  ori- 
ental tribes  make  use  of  for  kneading 
the  unleavened  cakes  while  travelling 
in  the  desert,  are  snuUl  wooden  bowls, 
m  which  they  both  knead  their  bread, 
and  afterward  serve  up  their  provisions 
whenf  cooked ;  yet  Dr.  Pocock  informs 
us  that  the  Arabs  not  unfrequently  carry 
their  dough  in  something  else,  and  gives 
a  description  of  a  round  leather  cover- 
lidf  which  they  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
from  off  which  they  eat,  having  a  num- 
ber of  rings  round  it,  by  which  it  is 
drawn  together  with  a  chain,  terminat- 
ing in  a  hook  to  hang  it  by.    This  is 
drawn  together,  and  .they  sometimes 
carry  in  it  their  meaJ  made  into  dough  ; 
and  in  this  manner  they  bring  it  full  of 
bread;  and  when  the  repast  is  over, 
carry  it  all  away  at  once.    Which  of 
these  two  kinds  of  vessels  is  meant  in 
this  place  cannot  easily  be  ascertained, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  some  other 
term  than  '  kneading-troughs*  ought  to 


accorduiff  to  the  word  of  Moses: 
and  they  Dorrc  wed  of  the  Egyptians 
'jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  and  raiment. 

tch.  3.  22.  &  11.  2. 

be  adopted.  The  habit  is  very  natural 
of  identifying  oriental  utensils  with  our 
own  when  the  same  name  is  given  to 
both,  although  the  ideas  thus  acquired 
are  often  extremely  inoorrect» 

35.  They  borrowed  of  the  EgyptianM 
jewels,  &c.    *Dr.  Boothroj-d,  instead  of 
borrow,  translates  ^ask.'    Dr.  A.  Clarke 
says,  *  request,  demand,  require.'    The 
IsraeUtes  wished  to  go  three  days' jour- 
ney into  the  wilderness,  that  they  might 
hold  a  feast  unto  the  Lord.    When  the 
Orientals  go  to  their  sacred  festivals, 
they  always  put  on  their  best  jewels. 
Not  to  aji^ar  before  the  gods  in  such  a 
way,  they  consider  would  be  disgrace- 
ful to  themselves  and  displeasing  to  the 
deities.     A  person,  whose  clothes  or 
jewels  are  indiflferent,  will  borrow  of 
his  richer  neighbors;  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  poor  people 
standing  before  the  temples,  or  engaged 
in  sacred  ceremonies,  well  adorned  with 
jewels.     The  almost  pauper  bride  or 
bridegroom  .at  a  marriage  may  often 
be  seen  decked  with  gems  of  the  most 
costly  kind,  w^ich  have  been  borrowed 
for  the  occasion.   It  fully  accords  there  • 
lore,  with  the  idea  of  what  is  due  at  a 
sacred  or  social  feast,  to  be  thus  adorn  > 
ed  in  their  best  attire.   Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  perfectly  easy 
to  borrow  of  the  Egyptians  their  jeweh, 
as  they  themselves,  in  their  festivals, 
would  doubtless  wear  the  same  things 
It  is  also  recorded  the  Lord  gave  them 
'  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  that  they  were 
going  finally  to  leave  Egypt :  they  might 
expect  to  return ;  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that,  if  their  Oppressors  had  known 
they  were  not  to  return,  they  would  nof 
have  lent  them  their  jewels*     Robert* 
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36  tt  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians 
so  that  they  lent  unto  them  such 
things  as  they  required :  and  « they 
spoiled  the  E^ptians. 

37  1[  And  7  the  children  of  Israel 

a  ch.  3.  31.  <Sc  11.  3.   x  Gen.  15. 14.  ch.  3. 32. 
Ps.  105. 37.    y  Numb.  33. 3, 5. 

36.  They  lent  unto  them.  Heb.  t3li^l&*t1 
fjo-yaehilumf  caused  them  to  ask.  That 
is,  their  depoitment  toward  the  Israel- 
ites was  such,  they  were  so  extremely 
anxious  for  their  departure,  and  evinced 
such  a  promptitude  in  furthering  it,  that 
a  strong  inducement  was  held  out  to 
them  to  ask  for  the  articles  which  they 
received.— 'T  Spoiled  the  Egyptians. 
This  was  in  ftilfilment  of  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  Gen.  15. 14,  'They 
shall  come  out  with  great  substance.' 
Israel  came  into  Egypt  few  in  numbers, 
weak,  and  indigent;  but  they  go  out 
from  the  land  of  their  oppressors  great- 
]y  mcreased,  mighty,  and  formidable; 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  cruel  op- 
pressors, the  well-earned  reward  of  the 
labors  of  many  years,  and  of  much  sor- 
row. In  allusion,  perhaps,  to  this  event, 
God  says  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  ch. 
39. 10,  'And  they  shall  spoil  those  that 
tpoiled  them,  and  rob  them  that  robbed 
them,  saith  the  Lord  QodJ  See  Note 
on  Ex.  3. 22. 

37.  Journeyed  from  Rameses  to  Sue- 
eoth.  Heb.  190*^  yisu.  The  primitive 
meaning  of  9D3  nosa,  is  to  pluck  out,  to 
pull  up  or  out,  being  especially  applied 
to  pulling  up  the  stakes  or  pins  by 
which  the  tents  of  the  nomades  were 
fastened  to  the  earth,  and  which  was 
done  by  the  way  of  preparing  for  mi- 
gration to  another  place.  Hence  the 
secondary  meaning  of  departing,  jour' 
neying,  proceeding,  &c.  Rameses  was 
one  of  those  cities  which  the  IsraeUtes, 
ch.  1. 11,  are  said  to  have  built  for  Pha- 
raoh. It  was  probably  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  was  made  on  this  occasion 
the  place  of  general  rendezvous  before 

their  departure.    Professor  Stuart  has 
13» 


journeyed  from  'Rameses  to  Sue- 
coth,  about  ^six  hundred  tholisandon 
foot  that  were  men,  beside  children. 
38  And  a  mixed  multitude  went 
up  also  with  them ;  and  flocks,  and 
herds,  even  very  much  cattle. 

«  Gen.  47. 11.  «  Gen.  12.  3.  A  46.  3.  ch.  3SL 
26.    Numb.  1.46.  &  11.  2L 

given  very  plausible  reasons  for  believ< 
ing  that  this  place  occupied  the  site  ol 
the  ruins  of  Aboukeyshid,  lying  about 
half  way,  or  forty  miles  from  Suez. 
Succoth  signifies  tents  or  tent-places, 
and  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  ex- 
istence of  a  toum  of  this  name  in  an- 
cient times ;  at  any  rate,  no  remains  o| 
such  an  one  are  foimd  at  the  present 
time  in  the  desert,  or  any  of  the  routes 
from  the  Nile  to  Suez.  Nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  suppose  Succoth 
to  be  an  ordinary  encamping-place  for 
caravans  between  Rameses  (Aboukey- ' 
shid)  and  Suez,  for  tiftse  who  took  the 
direct  route.  The  original  word  comes 
from  a  root  signifying  to  hide,  cover, 
defend,  and  this  was  the  design  ol 
those  temporary  tenements  made  of  the 
boughs  of  trees,  in  which  the  Israelites 
^)dged  at  this  station,  and  in  memory 
of  which  they  were  required,  as  a  stand- 
ing ordinance,  to  keep  the  *  feast  of  tab- 
ernacles' once  every  year. IT  Alnyui 

six  hundred  thousand  men.  Heb.  b'^^tlH 
geborim,  strong  men.  If  we  compute 
the  whole  number  of  Israelites,  male 
and  female,  adult  persons  and  children, 
and  allow  the  proportion  of  four  to  one 
between  the  ^number  of  the  whole  na- 
tion and  those  who  were  fit  to  bear 
arms,  it  will  give  an  aggregate  of  two 
millions  four  hundred  thousand  souls 
which  went  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses 
and  Aaron.  Of  this  immense  multilude 
the  Psalmist  says,  Ps.  105.  37,  *  He 
Drought  them  forth  also  with  silver  and 
gold :  and  there  was  not  one  feeble  per- 
son among  all  their  tribes 

38.  A  mixed  multitude     Heb.  ^"^9 
^^  ereb  rob,  a  great  mixture;  a  mul-  * 
titude  composed  of  suangcrs,  paia^ 
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39  And  they  baked  unleavened 
cakes  of  the  dou^h  which  they 
bi ought  forth  out  of  Egypt,  for  it 
was  not  leavened  :  because  ^  they 
were  thrust  out  of  E^ypt,  and  could 
not  tarry, neither  hadthey  prepared 
for  themselves  any  victual. 

40  1[  Now  the  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel  who  dwell  in 
E^pt,  was  efour  hundred  and 
v!iuiy  years. 

b  ch.  6. 1.  A  11. 1.  A  ver.  33.  c  Gen.  15  13. 
Acts  7.  6.    GaL  3. 17. 

Egjrptians,  and  partly  natives  of  other 
countries,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon 
by  tite  miracles  wrought  in  behalf  of 
the  Israelites,  and  from  other  motives, 
to  embark  with  them  in  the  present  en- 
terprise  of  leaving  Elgypt.  Thus  Zech. 
8.  23,-  4n  those  days  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  ten  men  shall  take  hold  out 
of  all  languages  of  the  nations,  even 
shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that 
is  a  Jew,  saying,  We  will  go  with  you, 
for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with 
you.'  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  major  part  of  them  were 
prompted  by  considerations  so  credit- 
able to  their  piety.  Self-interest  was, 
no  doubt,  the  moving  spring  with  the 
great  mass.  Some  of  them  were  prob- 
ably E^^tians  of  the  poorer  class,  who 
were  in  hopes  to  better  their  condition 
m  some  way,  or  had  other  good  reasons 
for  leaving  Elgypt.  Others  were  per- 
haps foreign  slaves  belonging  both  to 
the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  who  were 
glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of  escaping 
with  the  Israelites.  Others  again  were 
a  mere  rude  restless  mob,  a  company 
of  hangers-on,  that  followed  the  crowd 
they  scarcely  knew  why,  perhaps  made 
up  of  such  vagabonds,  adventurers,  and 
debtors,  as  could  no  longer  stay  safely 
m  Egypt.  Whoever  or  whatever  they 
were,  the  Israelites  were  no  better  for 
.heir  presence,  and  like  thousands  in 
%\\  ages  that  turn  their  faces  toj^ards 
£ion,  and  run  well  for  a  tima   when 


4 1  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end 
of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
even  the  self-same  day  it  came  to 
pass,  that  all  <•  the  hosts  of  the  Lord 
went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt. 

42  It  w  «  a  night  to  be  much  ob- 
served unto  the  Lord,  for  bringing 
them  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt: 
this  is  that  niffht  of  the  Lord  to  be 
observed  of  all  the  children  of  I»* 
rael  in  their  generations. 

-  d  ch.  7. 4.  A  rer.  91.    •  See  Dent.  16. 6. 

they  came  to  experience  a  little  of  the 
hardships  of  the  way,  they  quitted  the 
people  of  God  and  returned  to  Egypt. 

40.  Now  the  tojourningj  &c.  The 
following  is  a  more  aocorate  version  oi 
the  original ;  ^Now  the  sQiJoumiBg  of  the 
children  of  I«rael  which  they  sojourned 
in  Eg3rpt  was  four  hundred  and  twenty 
years.'  The  date  of  this  event  is  to  he 
reckoned  probably  from  the  time  that 
Abraham  received  the  promise,  Gen.  15. 
13,  which  makes  just  430  years,  as  de« 
tailed  in  the  Note  in  loc  From  the 
time  that  Jacob  and  hie  sous  came  into 
Egjrpt  to  Uiat  of  the  deliverance,  was 
only  215  years..  The  phrase,  'children 
of  Israel,'  is  to  be  taken  therefore  in  a 
somewhat  lai^er  sense  than  usual,  as 
equivalent  to  'Hebrews,'  and  of  them  it 
might  properly  be  said,  that  they  were 
sojourners  in  a  land  that  was  not  iheirsi 
either  Canaan  or  Egypt,  for  the  space 
of  time  here  mentioned.  Unless  we 
consider  the  words  as  comprehending 
their  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, we  caimot  include  in  them  Israel 
himself,  who  was  the  person  that 
brought  them  iato  Egypt,  and  lived 
there  with  his  family  for  the  space  of 
seventeen  years. 

41.  Even  the  self -some  day.  Imply- 
ing probably  that  the  time  corresponded 
to  a  day  with  the  period  predicted. 

43.  A  night  to  he  much  observed,  Heb. 
fi^^)SO  i'^i  lei  shimmwim,  a  night  qf 
<!biervationa.    That  is,  a  night  to  be 
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43  If  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses and  Aaron,  This  is  f  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  passover :  there  shal^ 
no  stranger  eat  thereof: 

44  But  every  man's  servant  that 
is  bought  for  money,  when  thou 
hast  g  circumcised  him,  then  shall 
he  eat  thereof. 

45  h  A  foreigner,  and*  a  hired  ser- 
vant, shall  not  eat  thereof. 

46  In  one  house  shall  it  be  eaten ; 
thou  shalt  not  carry  forth  aught  of 
the  flesh  abroad  out  of  the  house : 
>  neither  shall  ye  break  a  bone 
thereof. 

47  k  All  the  congregation  of  Israel 
shall  keep  it. 

f  Numb.' 9.44.  s  Gen.  17. 12, 13.  h  Lev.  22. 
Hi.  i  Numb.  9. 12.  John  19.  33,  36.  i^  ver.  6. 
Hiimx).  9. 13. 

accounted  peculiarly  memorable,  bring- 
ging  with  it  the  recolleclion  of  an  event 
never  to  he  forgotten,  and  awakening 
sentiments  of  unfeigned  gratitude  to 
their  Almighty  Deliverer. 

43.  The  Lord  said.  Rather,  *  the 
Lord  had  said,'  probably  on  the  same 
occasion  as  that  on  which  he  instituted 
the  Passover ;  at  any  rate,  at  some  time 
previous  to  the  departure  from  Egypt. 
V  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  there- 
of. That  is,  while  he  continues  a 
stranger  or  alien,  unproselyted  and  un- 
circumcised.  By  parity  of  reasoning  it 
IS  to  be  supposed  that  all  who  had  prov- 
ed themselves  apostate  from  their  re- 
ligion wore  in  like  manner  to  be  inter- 
dicted. 

45.  A  foreigner.  Heb.  3^1D  toshab, 
ft  dweller^  an  inhabitant.  This  was  a 
term  applied  to  those  pious  gentiles 
who,  without  embracing  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, renounced  idolatry  and  took  up 
their  abode  with  the  chosen  people — 
a  privilege  which  was  not  allowed  to 
foreigners  who  still  continued  idolaters. 
Maimonides  observes  of  such  persons, 
that  they  might  dwell  in  any  part  of  Ju- 
dea  except  Jerusalem,  from  which  they 


48  And,  when  a  stranger  shall  so- 
journ with  thee,  and  will  keep  the 
passover  to  the  Lord,  let  all  his 
males  be  circumcised,  and  then  let 
him  come  near  and  keep  it;  and 
he  shall  be  as  one  that  is  born  in 
the  land:  for  no  uncircumcised 
person  shall  eat  thereof. 

49  na  One  law  shall  be  to  him  that 
is  home-bom,  and  unto  the  stranger 
that  sojoumeth  among  you. 

50  Thus  did  all  the  children  of 
Israel;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses  and  Aaron,  so  did  they. 

51  n  And  it  came  to  pass  the  self- 
same day,  that  the  Lord  did  bring 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  oby  their  armies. 

>  Numb.  9. 14.   «  Niirnb.  9. 14.  &  15. 15,  16. 

Gai.  3.  2d.    n  ver.  41.    «  ch.  6.  2U. 

were  excluded  on  account  of  its  preemi- 
nent sanctity. 

46.  In  One  hotise  shall  it  he  eaJten, 
That  is,  each  paschal  lamb  was  to  be 
eaten  by  the  requisite  company  or  num- 
ber, and  consequently  not  divided  into 
two  or  more  parts  to  be  eaten  in  dilfer- 
ent  houses,  but  all  that  ate  of  it  were  tc 
eat  together  in  one  house.  This  was 
for  the  sake  of  fellowship,  that  they 
might  rejoice  together,  and  edify  one 
another  while  eating  of  it.    Chal.  ^lo 

one  society  shall  ye*  eat  it.' IT  JVci- 

ther  shall  ye  break  a  hone  thereof. 
There  is  something  in  this  precept 
which  doubtless  has  a  prospective  refer- 
ence to  Christ  our  Passover,  of  whom 
the  Evangelist  tells  us,  Johi),  19. 33—36, 
that  his  legs  were  providentially  pre- 
vented from  being  broken,  in  order  *that 
the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled,  A  bone 
of  him  shall  not  be  broken.'  So  the 
Psalmist,  Ps.  34.  20.  *He  keepelh  all 
his  bones ;  not  one  of  them  is  broken.* 

49.  One  law  shall  be  to  hinif  &c.  The 
enlarged  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  He- 
brew system  appears  very  strikingly  in 
these  regulations.  Any  stranger  might 
be  incorporated  iuto  the  mition  by  con- 
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forming  to  the  rites  of  their  religion, 
»nd  thereby  become  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  native-born  Jew.  In 
'order  to  this,  it  was  proper  that  they 
*tihou}d  make  themselves  debtors  to  the 
law  in  its  burthens,  for  in  God's  econo- 
my prtvileges  and  duties  always  go  to- 
gether. The  provision  was  calculated 
at  the  same  time  to  afford  hope  to  the 
Gentile  and  to  moderate  the  self-com- 
placency of  the  Israelite. 

Remarks. — A  positive  institution  so 
directly  from  heaven,  and  one  so  closely 
connected  by  typical  relations  with  an 
event  of  infinitely  greater  importance, 
as  the  Passover,  may  well  be  supposed 
to  be  fraught  with  a  richness  of  moral 
import  demanding  the  most  serious  at- 
tention. 

1.  The  ordinance  may  be  viewed  in 
reference  to  the  discriminating  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  established. 
God  was  now  about  to  make  a  terrible 
display  of  his  righteous  indignation. 
The  destroying  angel  had,  as  it  were, 
received  his  commission,  and  stood  pre- 
pared to  pass  through  Egypt.  But  a 
people  in  covenant  with  the  Lord,  and 
to  whom  his  mercy  was  promised ;  who 
had  avouched  him  for  their  God,  and 
cried  to  him  for  deliverance,  were  min- 
gled with  the  multitude  of  Egypt ;  and 
amid  the  terrors  of  the  approaching 
desolation,  how  could  they  escape  ? 
Some  mode  must  be  devised  by  wliich 
•  he  angel,  as  he  went  his  midnight 
round  of  death,  might  know  that  the 
Lord  had  put  a  difference  between  the 
Egyptians  and  Israel ;  so  that  while  one 
was  smitten',  the  other  might  be  left  in 
safely.  A  lamb  therefore  was  to  be 
slain ;  its  blood  to  be  sprinkled  upon 
the  lintels  and  side-posts  of  their  doors ; 
and  the  Lord  promised  that  when  he 
saw  the  blood,  he  would  stay  the  plague 
from  destroying  them.  In  like  manner 
the  sentence  of  death  has  gone  forth 
against  an  ungodly  world.  But  in  the 
midst  of  its  condemned  transgressors 
there  is  a  covenant  people  whom  he  has  I 


engaged  to  spare.  How  then  shall  the 
distinction  be  made  between  them  and 
the  careless,  godless  world,  who  mock 
'at  and  neglect  the  warnings  and  dcnun 
ciations  of  heaven  ?  The  Israel  of  God 
is  composed  of  fallen,  guilty  creatures, 
who  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath, 
even  as  others.  In  themselves  con 
sidered  they  do  not  deserve  exemption, 
and  are  placed  in  the  pathway  of  the 
divine  anger,  as  the  dwellers  in  Goshen 
would  have  been,  if  they  had  remained 
unmarked  for  safety.  But  lo !  the  Pas- 
chal Lamb  is  slain !  The  Lord  Christ 
by  his  one  oblation  of  himself  once 
offered,  makes  a  full,  perfect,  and  suffi- 
cient sacrifice  and  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  He  lays  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep.  They  are  sprin- 
kled by  his  blood,  sealed  by  his  spirit, 
and  interested  by  faith  in  the  blessings 
of  his  covenant.  When  the  Lord  there- 
fore proceeds  to  execute  judgment  upon 
impenitent  transgressors,  he  views  them* 
as  they  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  looks  in 
mercy  towards  them,  and  saves  them 
from  eternal  death.  Would  we  avoid 
the  doom  ? — let  us  have  recourse  to  the 
remedy.  The  blood  of  the  lamb  did 
not  save  the  Israelites  by  being  shed, 
but  by  being  sprinkled.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  is  not  the  blood  of  Christ  as 
shed  on  Calvary,  but  as  sprinkled  on  the 
soul,  that  saves  us  from  the  wrQth  to 
come.  We  must,  as  it  were,  dip  the 
hyssop  in  the  blood,  and  by  faith  apply 
it  to  our  own  hearts  and  consciences,  or 
we  can  have  no  benefit  irom  it,  no  in- 
terest in  it. 

2.  We  may  consider  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  victim  ^  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  to  be  treated.  (1.)  It 
was  to  be  a  lamb,  the  most  innocent 
and  gentle  of  all  animals — in  the  ide9 
and  language  of  all  nations,  but  anothci 
name  for  gentleness,  harmlessness,  and 
simplicity.  This  meek  and  unresisting 
creature  was  to  be  early  removed  from 
its  fond  mother's  side,  de))rived  of  lib> 
erty,  and  destined  V  bleed  by  the  sacri 
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ticiog  knife.  Who  can  ibink  of  its  plain- 
tive bleating  during  the  days  of  separa- 
tion, without  emotion?    What  Israel- 
itish  heart  so  insensible  as  not  to  be 
melted  at  the  thought,   that  his  own 
life,  and  the  comfort  of  his  family,  were 
to  cost  the  life  of  that  inoffensive  little 
creature  whom  he  had  shut  up  for  the 
slaughter,  and  which,  in  unsuspecting 
confidence,  licked  the  hand  lifted  to 
shed  its  blood  ?  (2.)  It  was  to  be  a  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  and  without  blemish 
If  it  bore  the  mark  of  any  deformity, 
or  even  of  any  defect,  it  would  have 
been  a  forbidden  sacrifice,  as  well  as  a 
victim  unfit  to  represent  the  Lamb  slain 
for  sinnerR  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.    How  beautiful  is  the  harmony 
between   the  t]rpe  and  the  antitype .' 
^We  are  redeemed  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot.'    (3.)  It  was 
to  be  set  apart  four  days  before  it  was 
filain ;  not  only  to  mark  the  previous 
designation  of  Christ,  to  be  a  sacrifice, 
but  perhaps  also,  as  has  been  suggested, 
to  foreshow  that  he  should,  during  the 
four  last  days  of  his  life,  be  examined 
at  different  tribunals  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther  there  was  the  smallest  flaw  in  his 
character,  that  so  his  bitterest  enemies 
might  all  be  constrained  to  attest  his 
innocence,  and  thereby  unwittingly  to 
declare,  that  he  was  fit  to  be  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.    (4.) 
When  slain  and  prepared,  the  lamb  was 
to  be  eaten  by  all  the  Israelites  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  each  party  in  one 
house.    The  victim  was  slain  for  all, 
because  all  were  partners  in  the  same 
danger  j  and  all, were  to  be  indebted  to  the 
same  mode  of  deliverance.    And  it  was 
not  to  be  divided  and  carried  to  differ- 
ent  houses,  when  two  households  joined 
in  one  lamb,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
idea  of  unity  in  the  general  observance 
of  the  ceremony.    The  nation  appears, 
therefore,  in  the  paschal  solemnity  as  a 
beautiful  and  instructive  reprcsentatioQ 
•f  the  great,  united,  harmonious  family 


of  God,  who  are  <one  bodyi  one  spirit 
and  are  called  in  one  hope  of  their  call- 
ing j'  'who  have  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism.' 

3.  We  may  consider  the  attendant  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  institution.  ( 1 .)  The 
passoverwas  to  be  eaten  with  unleav- 
ened bread  and  bitter  herbs.  The  herbs 
were  meant  primarily  to  awaken  the 
remembrance  of  the  bitter  bondage  to 
which  they  had  been  subject  in  £gypt ; 
but  besides  this  they  were  intended  to 
show  the  necessity  of  penitence  for  sin, 
and  to  shadow  forth  the  hardships  and 
trials  which  await  along  the  chequered 
path  of  the  Lord's  pilgrims  in  their 
journey  to  the  Canaan  of  rest.  And  it 
is  as  impossible  spiritually  to  partake 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Paschal  Lamb  of 
our  salvation,  without  abiding  godly 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  a  sacred  resolve  to 
take  up  our  cross  and  bear  it  cheerful!} 
in  the  trials  of  life,  as  it  is  to  bring 
light  and  darkness,  east  and  west  to- 
gether. Equally  impossible  is  it  to 
partake  of  the  mercies  of  the  Son  of 
(vod,  while  the  leaven  of  any  iniquity 
is  indulged  and  cherished  within  our 
hearts.  Let  not  Demas  imagine  that 
he  may  embrace  the  world,  and  hold 
the  Savior.  Let  not  Ananias  and  ^p- 
phira  suppose  that  they  may  keep  back 
any  part  of  that  which  they  have  sol 
enmly  dedicated  to  God,  and  yet  be  his 
true  li'i^ids  and  servants.  Let  every  one 
that  namelh  the  name  of  Christ,  as  the 
refuge  of  his  soul,  depart  from'  iniquity. 
As  the  scrupulous  Israelites  searched 
with  lighted  candles  every  hidden  cor- 
ner and  dark  recess  of  their  houses  for 
any  latent  particle  of  leaven,  so  let  our 
language  be,  'Search  me,  0  God,  and 
know  my  heart ;  try  me,~^nd  know  my 
thoughts,  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting.'  (2.)  It  was  to  be  eaten 
in  a  standing  posture  with  their  loins 
girded,  their  shoes  oa  their  feet,  and 
their  staves  in  their  hands,  ready  to  de- 
part at  a  moineat's  warning.    Thest 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 
ND  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mo- 
ses, saying, 


were  to  them  memorial  circumstances, 
connected  with  the  haste  and  sudden- 
ness of  their  exit.  But  to  us  they  speak 
an  emphatic  language ;  *  Arise  ye  and 
depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest.'  *Here 
we  have  no  abiding  city,  but  look  for 
one  to  come.'  *Now  we  desire  a  better 
country,  even  an  heavenly.*  *Arise, 
and  let  us  go  hence.'  (3.)  Not  a  bone 
of  the  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  broken. 
The  primary  moral  drift  of  the  injunc- 
tion seems  to  be,  that  what  has  once 
been  offered  to  God  is  not  to  be  unne- 
cessarily disfigured  or  mangled.  The 
blood  must  be  shed,  for  that  was  the 
seal  of  the  covenant;  the  flesh  might 
be  eaten  for  it  was  given  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  man's  life ;  but  the  bones 
forming  no  part  either  of  food  or  sacri- 
fice, were  to  be  left  in  their  original 
state  till  consumed  by  fire  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flesh,  if  any  remained, 
in  the  morning.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  doubt  that  there  was  an  ulterior 
allusion  in  this  commanded  circum- 
stance of  the  paschal  rite.  'But  when 
the  soldiers  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that 
he  was  dead  already,  they  broke  not  his 
egs.'  It  is  clear  from  what  follows, 
that  the  Evangelist  regarded  the  pre- 
cept oi  the  law  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ ; 
'For  these  things  are  done  that  the 
Scripture  should  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of 
him  shall  not  be  broken ;'  as  if  a  special 
Providence  had  watched  over  the  cruci- 
fijcion  of  the  Savior  to  secure  his  sacred 
person  from  maiming,  and  thus  bring 
about  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
1.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses. 
From  V.  15,  it  would  appear  that  this 
precept  was  founded  upon  the  fact  of 
the  preservation  of  Israel's  first-bom 
when  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians 
were  slain.    To  pe^tuate  the  remem- 


2  »  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  first* 

«ver.  12.  13,  15.  ch.  33.  39,  SO.  A  34.  19 
Lev.  27.  26.  Numb.  3.  13.  &  8.  16, 17.  dc  18 
15.  Deut.  15.  Itf.  Luke  2.  23. 

brance  of  that  remarkable  event,  and  i^ 
token  of  their  gratitude  for  it,  their  first 
born,  in  all  ages,  were  to  be  consecrate«k 
to  God  as  his  peculiar  portion,  and  if 
re-appropriated  to  themselves,  it  could 
only  be  done  on  the  ground  of  certain 
redemptions  prescribed  in  ▼.  13. 

2.  SancUfy  unto  me  all  the  first-born, 
&c.  Let  them  be  set  apart f  consecrated 
hallowed  to  me.  See  the  import  of  the 
term  more  fully  explained  inr  the  Note 
on  Gen.  2.  3.  God,  as  the  universal 
Creator,  is  of  course  the  universal  Pro- 
prietor of  all  his  creatures,  and  might 
justly  lay  claim  to  the  most  absolute 
and  unreserved  dedication  of  all  the  pro> 
geny  of  men  and  brutes  to  himself.  But 
in  the  present  case  he  was  pleased  lo 
restrict  this  more  peculiar  sanctifictUion 
to  the  first-bora,  as  being  especially  his 
on  the  ground  of  their  protection  and 
exemption  from  the  destroying  judg- 
ment which  had  swept  ofi*  the  first-bora 
of  the  S^jrptians.  As  he  had  in  this  fact 
sho^^n  to  them  a  distinguishing  mercy, 
he  was  pleased  to  make  it  the  occasion 
of  a  standing  acknowledgment  to  that 
effect  on  the  part  of  his  people.  As  he 
had  spared  their  first-bom,  who  were 
the  joy,  the  hope,  and  the  stay  of  their 
families,  so  it  was  fitting,  as  an  evidence 
of  their  grateful  love  to  their  heavenly 
benefactor,  that  they  should  recognise 
as  paramount  his  title  to  what  he  had 
graciously  spared  them,  and  bnould 
cheerfully  resign  to  him  who  is  First 
and  Best,  what  was  dearest  and  most 
valuable  to  themselves.  And  it  is  by 
this  test  that  we  are  to  determine  the 
measure  of  our  love  to  God.  Does  he 
stand  so  high  in  our  aflections  that  we 
are  willing  for  his  sake  to  part  with 
what  we  love  best  in  this  world?  It  is 
only  by  losing  sight  of  all  the  claims  ot 
infinite  beneficence,  and  becoming  deal 
to  the  dictates  of  every  tender  and  gen 
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born,  whatsoever  openeth  the 
womb  among  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, both  of  man  and  of  beast :  it 
15  mine. 
3  If  And  Moses  said  unto  the  peo- 
ple, t Remember  this  day,  in  which 
ye  came  out  from  Egypt,  out  of  the 

hch.  12.  42.  Deut.  16.3. 

erous  emotion,  that  we  can  suffer  our- 
selves to  offer  to  the  Most  High  the 
blind,  the  maimed,  or  the  halt  for  sacri- 
fice, or  to  serve  him  with  that  which 
costs  us  nothing.  In  accordance  with 
this  character  of  sanctity  pertadning  to 
the  first-bom,  the  redeemed  in  heaven 
arc  called  *  the  church  of  XYit  first-born ^^ 
and  Christ  himself  is  the  *  first-born 
among  many  brethren.'  We  find  indeed 
that  at  a  subsequent  period,  Num.  3. 12, 
the  divine  Lawgiver  saw  fit  to  ordain  a 
commutation,  by  which  one  whole  tribe 
out  of  the  twelve  came  into  the  room  of 
the  first-born  of  every  tribe,  as  an  order 
of  priests  to  mmister  to  him  in  holy 
things,  which  was  otherwise  one  of  the 
rights  of  primogeniture ;  and  at  any 
time  the  privilege  of  redemption  was 
liUowed  in  certain  terms,  Num.  18. 15— 
17 ;  but  neither  of  these  provisions  were 
to  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  moral  considerations 
connected  with  the  ordinance. 

3.  Remember  this  day^  &c.  Heb.  *1*lit 
zakor,  which  has  the  import  not  mere- 
ly of  mental  recollection^  but  of  actual 
celebration,  or  of  some  kind  of  public 
"iroceeding  which  should  serve  as  a 
\  erpetuating  memorial  of  a  particular 
event.  See  Note  on  Ex.  20.  8.  The 
reason  of  this  was  not.  merely  the  favor 
shown  to  them  in  such  a  signal  deliver- 
ance, but  the  display  it  involved  of  the 
divine  interposition,  and  obviously  the 
more  of  God  and  of  his  power  there  is  in 
any  deliverance,  the  more  memorable 

ft  is. IT  Out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

Heb.  Q-ilS^?  tT^a)a  mibbeth  abadim,  out 
vf  the  house  of  servants ;  i.  e.  from  a 
tondition  of  the  most  severe  and  de- 


house  of  bondage ;  for  «  by  strength 
of  hand  the  Lord  brought  you  out 
from  this  place :  d  there  snail  no 
leavened  bread  be  eaten. 
4  «  This  day  came  ye  out,  in  thi» 
month  Abib. 

c  ch.  6.  1.    d  ch.  12. 8.    •  ch.  23.  15.  &  34 
18.    Deut.  16. 1. 

grading  bondage ;  for  which  reason  they 
are  said  elsewhere  to  have  been  brought 
forth  *from  the  furnace  of  iron;'  Deut. 

4.20.  lKings,8.51.  Jer.11.4. %  By 

strength  of  hand,  &c.  Heb.  T^  ptm 
behozek  yad.  As  God  had  previously 
announced  to  Moses,  Ex.  3.  19,  *  I  am 
sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let 
you  go,  no,  not  by  a  strong  hand  (T^a 
nptn  beyad  hazakah),^  where  the  ac 
companying  note  shows  that  the  mean- 
ing is,  except  or  unlesshy  a  strong  hand. 
As  the  original  term  is  the  same  as  that 
applied  in  several  instances  to  the  hard* 
ening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  (see  Note  on 
-Ex.  4, 21 .),  there  is  a  tacit  antithetical  al- 
lusion to  that  event,  implying  that  how- 
ever hard  or  strong  the  impious  king 
made  his  heart,  God  made  his  hand  still 
stronger.  This  is  one  of  those  nice 
shades  of  meaning  which  cannot  well 
be  conveyed  in  a  translation.    See  Note 

on  Ex.  12.  33. IT    There  shall  no 

leavened  bread  be  eaten.  This  mode  of 
rendering  overlooks  the  true  syntactical 
structure  of  the  sentence,  which  is  to 
be  read  thus ;  'Remember  this  day  in 
which  ye  came  out  from  Egypt,  out  of 
the  house  of  bondj^e ;  for  by  strength 
of  hand  the  Lord  brought  you  out  of 
this  place  (so)  that  there  should  no  un- 
leavened bread  be  eaten  ;*  i.  e.  under  such 
circumstances  as  gave  rise  to  the  ordi- 
nance that  no  unleavened  bread  should 
be  eaten. 

4.  In  the  month  Abib.  That  is,  in  the 
month  of  green  corn,  which  is  the  true 
import  of  the  word  Abib.  The  Chaldee 
name  of  this  month  was  Nisan,  corres" 
ponding  to  part  of  our  March  and  part 
of  April.    See  Note  on  Ex.  9.  31.    Gr. 
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5  If  And  It  shall  be  when  the  Lord 
shall  f  bring  thee  into  the  land  of 
the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites, 
and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Hivites, 
and  the  Jebusites,  which  he  gsware 
unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee,  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey; 
*»  that  thou  shait  keep  this  service 
in  this  month. 

6  » Seven  days  shah  thou  eat  un- 
leavened bread,  and  in  the  seventh 
day  shall  be  a  feast  to  the  Lord. 

7  Unleavened  bread  shall  be  eat- 

f  ch.  3.  8.  f  ch.  e.  8.  b  ch.  12.  25, 26.  « ch. 
12.  15,  Itf. 

Vulg.  Chal.  and  Sam.  4n  the  month  of 
Bew  fruits.'  Syr.  ^n  the  month  of  flow- 
ers.'  Arab.  <  In  the  month  when  com 
oas  ears.' 

5.  When  tke  Lord  shall  bringf  &c. 
Provision  is  here  made  for  the  perma- 
nent remembrance  of  the  great  event  of 
the  nation's  exodus  from  Egypt.  The 
present  injunction  prescribes  the  ob- 
servance  of  the  rite  after  their  settle- 
ment  in  the  land  of  promise,  and  we 
learn  that  they  kept  only  one  passover 
during  their  forty  years  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness.  It  was  omitted  probably 
because  circumcision  was  omitted  dur- 
ing that  time,  which  was  an  indispens- 
able prerequisite  to  the  passover. 

8.  Thou  aheUtahow  thy  tont&c.  The 
most  sedulous  care  in  instructing  their 
children  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
their  religion,  and  in  the  reasons  on 
•*'hich  they  were  founded,  is  frequently 
enjoined  upon  parents  throughout  the 
Mosaic  narrative.  The  Psalmist  also 
'.peaks  of  if,  Ps.  78. 5—8,  as  a  positive 
institution  among  his  people  ;  <  For  he 
established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and 
appointed  a  law  in  Israel,  which  he 
commanded  our  fathers,  that  they  should 
make  them  known  to  their  children; 
That  the  generation  to  come  might  know 
thorn,  even  the  children  which  should 
be  born :  who  should  arise  and  declare 
Ui^m  IQ  tbeiv  Mdrm ;  that  they  imgUt  i 


en  seven  days :  and  there  shall  k  no 
leavened  bread  be  seen  with  thee, 
neither  shall  there  be  leaven  seen 
with  thee  in  all  thy  quarters. 

8  IT  And  thou  shaft  i  shew  thy  son 
in  that  day,  saying,  This  is  done 
because  of  that  which  the  Lord  did 
unto  me  when  I  came  forth  out  ol 
Egypt. 

9  And  it  shall  be  for  m  a  sign  tm- 
to  thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a 
memorial  between  thine  eyes;  that 

k  ch.  12.  19.    I  vei.  14.  ch.  12.  26.    m  See 
ver.  16.  ch.  12.  14.    Numb.  15.  39.    Deut.  A 
8.  dc  11.  18.  Prov.  1.  9.    Isai.  49. 16.  Jer.  23 
84.    Matt.  23.  5. 

set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget 
the  works  of  God,  but  keep  his  com- 
mandments :  and  might  not  be  as  their 
fathers,  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  gener- 
ation ;  a  generation  that  set  not  their 
heart  aright,  and  whose  spirit  was  not 
steadfast  with  God.'    No  one  can  fail 
to  infer  from  this  the  great  importance 
of  acquainting  children  at  an  early  age 
with  the  leading  stories  of  sacred  writ, 
and  familiarising  their  minds  with  the 
moral  lessons  which  they  are  designed 
to  teach.    It  is  a  debt  which  we  owe  to 
the  honor  of  God  and  to  the  benefit  of 
their  souls,  to  tell  them'  of  the  greal 
things  which  God  has  in  former  ag^  s. 
or  in  our  own  age,  done  for  his  church, 
or  is  still  doing.    Nor  should  parents 
consider  themselves  released  from  thii 
duty  because  their  children  can  read 
these  narratives  for  themselves,  or  hear 
them  recited  and  explained  by  Sunday 
School  teachers.     They  are  things  to 
be  talked  about  in  the  family  circle, 
which  is  the  grand  nursery  of  God's  ap- 
pointment for  the  training  of  the  IntuAi 
mind,  and  where  the  tender  he8rt  oi 
childhood  is  most  easily  to  be  reached. 
9,  It  ahall  he  for  a  aign  unto  thei 
upon  thine  hand,  &c.   It  may  be  doubb 
ed  whether  this  is  to  be  understo^id  as  a 
mere  metaphorical  expression  or  as  a  L't* 
eral  injunction.    The  Jewish  commen. 
tatprs  are  generally  of  opinion  ihat  *'^ 
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the  LoRD^s  law  may  fie  in  thy 
mouth:  for  with  a  strong  hand 
hath  the  Lord  brought  thee  out  of 
Egypt. 

10  "Thou  shalt  therefore  keep 
this  ordinance  in  his  seascxi  from 
year  to  year. 

11  1[And  it  shall  be  when  the 
Lord  shall  bring  thee  in  to  the  land 

nch.  12.  14,24. 

Kcrds  oi'  the  precept  concerning  the 
vinctification  of  the  first-bom  were  to 
Le  written  on  shreds  of  linen  or  parch* 
menty  and  worn  on  their  wrists  and 
foreheads.  These  where  the  ^Phylac- 
teries,'  or  tcrolU  of  parchment,  with 
portions  of  the  law  writteu  upon  them, 
of  which  our  Savior  speaks.  Mat.  23. 6, 
as  distinguishing,  when  made  uncom* 
numly  broad,  the  hypocritical  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  the  precept  here  is  only 
figurative,  implying  that  the  remem- 
brance of  God's  goodness  should  be  con- 
tinually cherished,  that  it  should  no 
more  be  lost  sight  of  than  is  an  object 
appended  to  the  hand  or  hangihg  be- 
tween the  eyes.  Thus  Prov.  3.  3,  'Bind 
them  about  thy  neck ;  write  them  upon 
the  table  of  thine  heart  ;*  i.  e.  h£(ve 
them  in  perpetual  remembrance.  That 
this  was  a  jNroverbial  mode  of  speech 
appears  from  the  following  passages 
among  others,  Hag.  2.  23,  4n  that  day 
will  I  make  thee  at  a  signet;  for  I  have 
chosen  thee,  saith  the  Lord.'  Cant.  8. 
6,  'Set  me  at  a  seal  upon  thy  heart,  as 
a  seal  upon  thine  arm.'    Comp.  Deut. 

6. 6— a,  with  Note. V  That  the  lAtrd's 

law  may  be  in  thy  mouth.  That  is,  that 
it  may  be  familiar  to  thee ;  that  thou 
D'wye^t  frequently  speak  of  it,  both  in 
order  to  afiect  thine  own  heart,  and  to 
instruct  others.   See  Note  on  Josh.  1. 8. 

10.  From  year  to  year.  Ileb.  tt'^?3'^?a 
n?3'^?3'^  mi-yamim  yamimak,  from  days 
9nward  to  days.  An  mstauce  of  the 
frequent  usage  by  which  days  is  em- 
ployed for  years,  partii  ularly  in  the  Ian- 

Vol .  I  14 


oi  the  Canaanites,  as  he  sware  unto 
thee  and  to  thy  fathers,  and  shall 
give  it  thee ; 

12  oThat  thou  shalt  set  apart 
unto  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the 
matrix;  and  every  firstling  that 
Cometh  of  a  beast  which  thou  hast, 
the  males  shall  be  the  Lord^s. 

o  ver.  2.  oh.  22.  29.  A  34.  19.  Lev.  27.  26. 
Niimb.8. 17.d&  la  15.  Deut.  15. 19.  Ezek. 
44.30. 

guage  of  prophecy.  Chal.  ^From  time 
to  time.'  This  throws  light  upon  the 
words  of  Dan.  4. 25,  35,  written  also  in 
Chaldaic,  *  Seven  times  shall  pass  over 
thee  ;'  i.  e.  seven  years. 

11.  And  it  shall  be,  &c.  We  have 
here  a  repetition,  with  some  additional 
circumstances,  of  the  precept  respect- 
ing the  separation  and  dedication  of  the 
first-bom  to  God,  alter  they  should  have 
become  fixed  in  the  land  of  their  des* 
tined  inheritance.  During  their  sojourn 
in  the  desert  the  strict  observance  ol 
this  and  some  other  of  their  national 
laws  appears  to  have  been  dispensed 
with. 

12.  Thou  shalt  set  apart,  Heb.n^D^n 
ha-abarta,  thou  shall  maJu  to  pass  over; 
i.  e.  from  thine  own  power  and  posses- 
sion ;  thou  shalt  make  a  transfer  of  it. 
This  term,  therefore,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  explanatory  of  the  terra  ^sanctify,' 
V.  2.— IT  That  openeth  the  matrix. 
The  Hebrew  expression  is  the  same 
with  that  in  v.  2.— IT  And  every  first* 
ling.  Rather  *even  every  firstling,'  as 
the  precept,  as  here  repeated,  has  re* 
spe'^t  primarily  to  the  first-bom  of 
beasts,  and  not  of  men.  The  firstlings 
of  clean  beasts,  such  as  calves,  lamb.«<, 
and  kids,  if  males,  were  to  be  dedicated 
to  God,  and  used  in  sacrifice.  These 
were  not  to  be  redeemed.  Their  blood 
must  be  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and 
their  fat  consumed  upon  it ;  while  their 
flesh  belonged  to  the  priest,  who  used 
it  as  his  share  of  the  sacrifice.  Num.  18 
17,  18.  But  the  first  born  of  uncleai 
beasts,  as  the  ass's  colt«  for  instance 
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13  And  p  every  firstlinff  of  an  ass 
tliou  shalt  redeem  witn  a  lamb; 
and  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then 
thou  shalt  break  his  neck :  and  all 
the  first-bom  of  man  among  thy 
children  q  shalt  thou  redeem. 

P  ch.  34.  20.    Numb.  18. 15, 16.    q  Numb.  3. 
«6,47.  <kl8.  15,  16. 

though  due  to  God  in  virtue  of  this  law 
of  consecration,  yet,  as  they  could  not 
be  offered  in  sacrifice,  were  either  to 
be  redeemed  or  killed.  Comp.  Num. 
18.  15. 

13.  Every  firstling  of  an  ass  thou 
shalt  redeem  with  a  lamb.  Or  with  a 
kid,  as  the  original  equally  signifies. 
This  lamb  or  kid  was  to  be  giren  to  the 
Lord  through  the  priest,  Num.  18. 8,  15, 
u\d  then  the  owner  of  the  syss  might 
appropriate  it  to  his  ov<na  use,  which 
otherwise  he  would  not  be  at  liberty  to 
do.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  spirit 
of  the  law  applied  also  to  other  ani> 
mals,  as  the  horse,  the  camel,  &c.,  but 
the  ass  alone  is  specified,  because  the 
Israelites  had  scarcely  any  other  beast 
of  burden,  and  if  they  had,  one  species 
would  serve  as  a  representative  of  all 

others. IT  Thou  shalt  break  his  neck. 

■Heb.  1DB"iy  araphto.  The  original  is 
defined  in  the  Lexicon  to  break  the  neck, 
but  it  seems  more  properly  to  express 
the  act  o{  decollation,  or  cutting  off  the 
neck  (i.  e.  the  head),  in  which  sense  it 
IS  plainly  used,  Deut.  21.  4,  'And  the 
«5lders  of  that  city  shall  strike  off  the 
heifer^s  neck  (1&*13>  arephu)  there  in  the 
valley.'  Is.  66.  3,  *He  that  sacrificeth 
a  lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off  a  dog^s  neck 
(C)*13>  oreph).'  The  reason  of  the  law 
was  undoubtedly  this,  that  whatever 
Qad  been  once  solemnly  devoted  to  God 
was  ever  after  to  be  considered  as 
clothed  with  such  a  peculiar  sanctity 
ts  forbade  its  being  put  to  any  other 
use.  ~—  IT  All  the  first-horn  of  man 
%mong  thy  children  shalt  thou  redeem. 
The  law  of  this  redemption  is  more 
•pecifically  givia  Num.  18. 16,  where  it 


14  f  r  And  it  shall  be  when  thy 
son  asketh  thee  in  time  to  come 
saying,  What  is  this  V  that  thou 
shalt  say  unto  him,  *By  strength 
of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  out 
ftom  Egjrpt,  from  the  house  of 
bondage: 

T  ch.  12. 26.  Deat.  6. 20.  Josh.  4. 6, 21.  •  vcr.  3, 

appears  that  it  was  fixed  at  five  shekels. 
Comp.  al.so  Num.  3.  46,  47.  The  re- 
demption of  a  child  took  place  when  it 
was  a  month  old.  If  it  died  sooner,  the 
parents  were  not  obliged  to  redeem  it 
It  died  as  it  were  to  God,  to  whom  it 
previously  belonged. 

14. .  It  shall  be  when  thy  son  asketh 
thee,  &c.  Again  the  duty  of  instruct* 
ing  children  in  the  import  of  these  sa* 
cred  rites  is  inculcated.  It  is  supposed 
that  when  they  saw  all  the  firstlings 
thus  devoted,  they  would  ask  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  and  this  their  parents  were  re* 
quired  to  explain  to  them,  teaching 
them  that  God's  special  claim  to  their 
first-bom  and  all  their  firstlings,  was 
founded  in  his  gracious  preservation  of 
them  A'om  the  sword  of  the  destroying 
angel.  This  feature  of  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy was  calculated  to  have  a  powers 
ful  practical  effect  upon  the  eldest  sons 
of  every  family ;  for  when  they  were 
taught  that  they  themselves  had  been 
redeemed  by  their  parents  acconling  to 
the  divine  appointment,  they  could 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  peculiar 
obligations  rested  upon  them  to  walk 
worthy  of  that  hallowed  preeminence 
with  which  they  were  invested  in  God's 
estimation.  But  if  this  was  the  im- 
pression produced  by  this  statute  on  the 
minds  of  Jewish  children,  how  should 
Christians  be  affected  with  the  consider- 
ation, that  they  have  been  redeemed, 
not  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver 
and  gold,  like  the  first-bom  of  Israel,  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of 
a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot  ?  —  V  By  strength  of  hand  the 
Lord  brought  us  out  qf  Egyp^     This 
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15  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  would  hardly  let  us  go, 
that  Uhe  Lord  slew  all  the  first- 
bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  the 
first-bom  of  man,  and  the  first-bom 
of  beast :  therefore  I  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  all  that  bpeneth  the  matrix, 
being  males;  but  all  the  first-bom 
ef  my  children  I  redeem. 

16  And  it  shall  be  for  «a  token 
upon  thy  hand^  and  for  frontlets  be- 

t  ch.  12.  29.    n  ver.  9. 

allusion  to  'the  strong  hand'  by  which 
the  Lord  brought  his  people  out  of 
Egypt  occurs  again  and  again,  in  order 
the  more  to  magnify  the  power  of  God 
by  setting  it  in  contrast  with  the  oppo< 
sition  that  was  made  to  it.  To  the 
latest  generations  of  Israel  the  language 
here  cited  was  to  be  used,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  it  is  a  mode  of  speech 
which  teaches  the  children  to  consider 
wl^atever  was  doae  to  their  fathers  as 
in  effect  done  to  themselves;  they  were 
to  conceive  themselves  as  having  exist- 
ed in  the  persons  of  their  progenitors. 
Accordhigly  the  Psalmist  says,  Ps.  66. 6. 
'They  went  through  the  flood  on  foot : 
there  did  we  rejoice  in  him.'  Hos.  12. 4. 
'He  found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  he 
spake  with  U4.'  In  accordance  with  this, 
the  Hebrew  canons  say, '  That  through* 
out  all  generations  a  man  is  bound  to 
show  (demean)  himself  as  if  he  in 
person  came  out  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  as  it  is  written.  And  he  brought 
us  out  J  &c.  And  for  this  cause  the  holy 
blessed  God  hath  commanded  in  the 
law,  and  then  shalt  remeinber  thai  thou 
wast  a  servant f^  Deut.  15.  5. 

15.  When  Pharaoh  would  hardly  let 
us  go.  Heb.  'When  Pharaoh  hardened 
(himself)  against  sending  us  out.' 

16.  It  shall  be  for  a  token  upon  thine 
hand.  This  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  instruction  which 
parents  were  to  give  to  their  children^ 
and  not  directly  the  words  of  Moses  or 
yf  Ciod.    They  were,  after  explaining 


tween  thine  eyes:  for  by  strength 
of  hand  the  Lord  brought  ud  forth 
out  of  Egypt.^ 

17  1[  £ad  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that 
God  led  them  not  through  the  way 
of  the  land  of  the  ^  Philistines,  al- 
though that  was  near;  for  God 
said,  Lest  peradventure  the  peo* 
pie  » repent  when  they  see  war, 
and  y  they  return  to  Egypt: 

xch.  14. 11, 12.  Numb.  14. 1,-4.  7  Deut.  17. 16. 

the  grounds  of  the  institution  in  ques* 
tion,  to  eiyoin  upon  them  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  great  event  with  the 

most  sacred  fidelity. IT  Frontlets  6e- 

tween  thine  eyes.  These  were  parch- 
ment labels  containing  several  passages 
of  the  law,  worn  upon  the  forehead  and 
the  left  arm;  called  from  the  Greek 
^v\aKTnptii  observatories  or  preservato- 
vies,  from  a  root  signifying  to  keep, 
guardf  preserve.  A  fuller '  account  of 
them  is  given  hereafter.  $ee  Note  on 
Deut.  6.  8.  The  remark  made  on  v.  9, 
is  applicable  here  also,  viz.  that  nothing 
more  is  necessarily  implied  by  this  lan- 
guage, than  that  they  were  to  have  these 
things  as  familiar  to  their  minds  and 
lips  aa  if  they  were  literally  appended 
in  the  form  of  frontlets  and  phylacteries 
to  their  heads,  or  arms. 

17.  And  it  came  to  pcus,  &c.  As  Pal- 
estine was  the  country  which  formed 
the  final  destination  of  Israel,  and  aa 
they  were  now  on  their  march  thither, 
we  should  naturally  suppose  that  the 
shortest  and  easiest  route  would  ha\\> 
been  selected.  This  was  a  route  laying 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  forming  to  this  day  the  usual  cara- 
van track  from  Egypt  to  Gaza.  Trav& 
ling  by  this  rotid  they  might  easily  he  i  j 
accomplished  the  distance  in  five  da}  s, 
had  infinite  wisdom  no  special  purposes 
to  effect  by  a  longer  delay.  But  the 
nearest  way  to  rest  is  not  always  that 
which  God  sees  to  be  best  for  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  sequel  shows  us  that  in  the 
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present  instance  there  was  ample  reason 
l>r  a  departure  from  the  usual  route. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  divine  purposes 
relative  to  the  drowning  of  the  Egypt- 
ians in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  humbling 
and  proving  of  the  Israelites  by  a  pro- 
tracted sojourn  in  the  wilderness^  they 
could  not  enter  Canaan  by  the  direct 
route  without  encountering  the  Philis- 
tine's, who  then  occupied  all  its  south- 
em  borders.  These  Philistines  were  a 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  between 
whom  and  the  Israelites  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  ancient  grudge  existing, 
from  a  circumstance  mentioned  1  Chron. 
7. 21,  22,  <And  Zabad  his  son,  and  Sbu- 
thelah  his  son,  and  Ezer,  and  Eleiad, 
whom  the  men  of  Gath  (Philistines) 
that  were  bom  in  that  land  slew,  be- 
cause they  came  down  to  take  away 
their  cattle.  And  Ephraim,  their  father, 
mourned  many  days,  and  his  brethren 
came  to  comfort  him.'  God  could  in- 
deed with  infinite  ease  have  crashed-«Il 
opposition  from  this  or  any  other  quar- 
ter, and  have  carried  his  people  tri- 
umphantly through  every  obstacle,  as 
he  had  abundantly  shown  in  bringing 
them  out  of  Egypt.  But  he  saw  fit  to 
make  no  useless  display  of  miraculous 
power,  or  exempt  his  people  from  the 
necessity  of  using  the  ordinary  means 
of  avoiding  danger,  notwithstanding  his 
omnipotence  was  pledged  to  their  de- 
fence. He  therefore  uses  all  the  pre- 
rAution  of  a  wise  and  provident  leader, 
as  if  apprehensive  that  his  people,  how- 
ever numerous,  being  but  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  arms,  and  just 
emerging  from  a  state  of  enervating 
servitude,  would  be  unable,  at  the  first 
onset,  to  face  an  active  foe,  and  there- 
ore  deemed  it  necessary  to  inure  them 
gradually  to  warlike  exercises  before  ex- 
posing them  to  the  perils  of  battle.  To 
avoid,  therefore,  the  perils  which  were 
to  be  anticipated  in  this  quarter,  Moses 
18  directed  to  take  another  far  more  cir- 
cuitous and  difiicult  route  *■  by  the  way 
of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea.'    We 


say  that  Moses  was  directed  in  this,  fot 
the  circumstances  clearly  evince  that  hs 
could  have  been  no  self-appointed  law- 
giver, leading  forth  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  of  his  own  motion,  but  that  he  all 
along  acted  under  divine  dictation  and 
control.  Bad  as  the  alternative  was  of 
passing  through  the  territories  of  the 
Philistines,  yet  in  the  eye  of  mere  hu- 
man prudence,  the  other  was  scarcely 
more  feasible.    Moses  had  long  fed  the 

.  flocks  of  Jethro  in  that  very  desert,  and 
he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  it 
afforded  no  resou^s  for  the  subsistence 
of  such  a  vast  host  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  cattle,  as  he  was  now  lead* 
ing  thither.  Had  be  not  then  been  act- 
ing under  a  divine  commission,  we  can 
see  that  he  had  merely  a  choice  of  difil- 
culties  both  apparently  insurmountable ; 
on  the  one  hand,  war,  without  any  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success ;  on  the 
other,  starvation  in  the  desert.  With 
this  alternative  before  him,  would  not 
any  worldly  politician  have  preferred 
fighting  to  starving?  At  any  rate,  how 
can  it  be  imagined  that  if  Moses  pos- 
sessed one  half  the  talent  which  his 
enemies  concede  to  him,  he  could  have 
entertained  such  a  project  as  that  of  con- 
ducting the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  with 
out  previously  well  considering  whither 
he  would  lead  them  ?  Nothing  affords  a 
solution  of  the  course  which  he  took  on 
this  occasion  but  the  fact  that  he  was 
supematurally  directed  in  every  move- 
ment, and  with  this  key  to  his  conduct 
all  his  plain.  It  was  God's  will  that 
the  Red  Sea  route  should  be  taken,  be- 
cause he  foresaw  that  if  the  other  were 
taken,  the  Israelites  instead  of  standing 
the  shock  of  war  would  have  retreated 
ignominiously  before  the  enemy,  and 
have  sought  refuge  in  that  very  bond- 
age from  which  they  had  so  recently 
escaped,  and  by  which  they  had  become 
so  unfitted  for  warlike  encounters.  The 
hard  bondage  in  mortar  a  ad  brick,  and 
in  all  manner  of  rigorous  md  degrading 

I  service  in  the  field,  was  not  the  schoo 
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18  But  ( rod  >  led  the  people  about, 
through  the  way  of  the  wilderness 

s  ch.  14.  2.    Nomb.  33.  6,  dec. 

m  which  the  lessons  of  ardent  courage 
and  overcoming  enterprise  were  to  be 
learned.    Slavery  necessarily  and  fear- 
fully  debases  the  mind,  and  makes  it  in- 
capable of  great  or  noble  exertion.  The 
jron  of  such  a  state  had  entered  deeply 
into  the  souls,  no  less  than  it  painfully 
galled  the  limbs,  of  the  Israelites.  That 
the  result  would  have  been  precisely 
what  is  here  intimated,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  considers  what  the  fact  actually  ivaa 
when  their  spirit  came  to  be  put  to  the 
test  at  the  subsequent  periods  of  their 
history.     The  report  of  the  faithless 
spies  threw  them  into  a  panic  of  fear, 
and  prompted  them  to  cry  out,  'Would 
God  that  we  had  died  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  or  would  God  that  we  had  died 
•n  this  wilderness.'   Thus  too  when  the 
armies  of  Pharaoh  pursued  them  and 
the  Red  Sea  lay  before  them,  they  ex- 
claimed in  an  agony  of  alarm,  'Is  not 
this  the  word  that  we  did  tell  thee  in 
E^3rpt  saying.  Let  us  alone  that  we  may 
serve  the  Egyptians.'     So  also  on  ex- 
periencing, the  first  pressure  of*  want, 
they  cried,  'Would  that  we  had  died  by 
the  hftnd  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh-pots, 
and  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full.' 
These  then  were  not  combatants  who 
could  be  depended  upon  to  open  for 
themselves  a  way  through  the  armies 
df  the  Philistines,  and  God  who  knew 
the  frame  of  their  spirits  much  better 
than  they  did  themselves,  graciously 
spared  them  a  conflict  to  which  he  saw 
they  were  unequal.   In  like  manner  the 
infinitely  wise  and.  gracious  God  con- 
sults the  weakness  of  his  people  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  Christian  course, 
and  spares  them  the  trials  and  contests 
which  would  be  too  much  for  them. 
His  m^cy  tempers  their  burdens  to 
their  strength,  and  gradually  accustoms 
hii;  soldiers  and  servants  to  the  difli- 


of  the  Bed  sea:  and  the  children 
of  Israel  went  up  harnessed  out  oi 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

culties  of  their  warfare.  They  are  first 
trained  to  contend  with  weaker  ene- 
mies before  they  are  called  to  encount- 
er stronger  ones,  and  by  having  their 
graces  exercised  rather  than  oppressed^ 
they  are  enabled  to  go  on  from  strength 
to  strength,  till  they  are  finally  qualified 
to  wield  the  whole  armor  of  God.  In  the 
mean  time  he  who  will  not  over-drive 
the  tender  lambs  lest  they  should  die 
of  fatigue,  expressly  assures  us  that  he 
will  not  sufier  us  to  be  tempted  above 
that  we  are  able  to  bear,  and  vhat  as  our 
day  is  so  shall  our  strength  be  also. 

18.  The  Red  Sea,  As  this  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  waters  mentioned 
in  the  geography  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
may  be  proper  here  to  give  a  more  par- 
ticular description  of  its  general  fea- 
tures. This  we  do  in  the  words  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Pict.  Bible.  '  It  occupies 
a  basin,  in  general  deep  and  rocky,  and 
extends  about  1160  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  mean  breadth 
which  may  be  stated  at  120  miles 
Throughout  this  great  extent  it  does 
not  receive  the  waters  of  a  single  river. 
The  western  coast  is  of  a  bolder  charac- 
ter, and  has  a  greater  depth  of  water 
than  the  eastern.  The  gulf  abounds  in 
sunken  rocks,  sand-banks,  and  small 
islands,  together  with  numerous  coral- 
reefs,  which  in  some  places  rise  above 
the  water  to  the  height  of  ten  fathoms. 
The  bottom  is  covered  abundantly  with 
the  same  substance,  as  well  as  with  ma- 
rine plants,  which  in  calm  weather  give 
that  appearance  of  submarine  forests 
and  verdant  meadows  to  which  the  sea 
probably  owes  its  Hebrew  name  of  Yam 
Suph  (see  Note  on  chap.  2.  3.),  as  well 
as  its  present  Arab  name  of  Bahr  Souf* 
Burckhardt  observes,  that  the  coral  is 
red  in  the  inlet  of  Akaba,  and  white  in 
that  of  Suez.  The  remarkably  beauti 
ful  appearance  which  this  se^i  exhil  its 
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has  attractel  notice  in  all  ages;  and 
amfing  its  other  characteristics,  the  far 
more  than  ordinary  phosphorescence  of 
Its  waters  has  been  mentioned  with  pe- 
culiar admiration.  The  width  of  the 
gulf  contracts  towards  its  extremities, 
and  at  its  mouth  is  considerably  nar- 
rower than  in  any  other  part.  The 
streit  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  is  there  form- 
ed, and  does  not  exceed  fourteen  miles 
In  breadth  ;  beside  which  it  is  divided; 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
Arabian  shore,  by  the  island  of  Perim. 
The  high  land  of  Africa  and  .the  peak 
of  Azab  give  a  remarkably  bold  appear- 
ance to  the  shore  in  this  part.  At  its 
northern  extremity  the  Red  Sea  sepa- 
rates into  two  minor  gulfs  or  inlets, 
which  inclose  between  them  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai.  The  easternmost  of  these 
is  that  of  Akaba  or  Ailah,  called  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ^lanites ;  this  is 
only  about  half  the  extent  of  the  other, 
and  is  rendered  very  dangerous  by  shoals 
and  coral-reefs.  The  westernmost  gulf 
is  called  the  gulf  of  Suez,  anciently, 
Heeropolites:  the  ancient  and  modem 
names  of  both  inlets  being  from  towns 
that  formerly  did,  or  do  now,  stand  at 
their  extremities.  It  is  the  latter,  the 
western  gulf,  which  was  crossed  by 
the  Hebrews.  It  is  about  160  miles  in 
length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about 
thirty  miles,  narrowing  very  much  at  its 
northern  extremity.  The  mean  depth 
of  its  water  is  from  nine  to  fourteen 
fathoms,  with  a  sandy  bottom ;  and  it  is 
of  much  safer  navigation  than  the  other. 
There  arc  many  indications  which  place 
It  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Arabian  Gulf 
was  formerly  much  more  extensive  and 
deeper  than  at  plresent.  One  of  the 
most  certain  proofs  of  this  is,  that  ci- 
ties, which  were  formerly  mentioned  as 
sea-ports,  are  now  considerably  inland. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  where  the  shore  is  unusually 
low.  That  the  sea  formerly  extended 
snore  northward  than  at  present,  there 
LB  much  ^ason  to  conclude,  not  only 


from  the  marine  appearances  of  the 
now  dry  soil,  but  from  this  fact,  among 
others,  that  Kolsoum,  which  was  form- 
erly a  port,  is  now  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  inland.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
in  the  appearance  of  the  soil  about  the 
isthmus  of  Suez  to  discountenance  the 
h3Tpothesis  that  the  Red  Sea  was  form- 
erly no  other  than  a  strait  uniting  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Indian  Ocean  j 
and  that  the  isthmus  which  is  now  in- 
terposed between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  was  formed  by  drifts  of 
sand  from  the  adjoining  deserts.  This, 
however,  is  an  hypothesis:  but  there  is 
nothing  hypothetical  in  the  statement 
that  the  gulf  once  extended  more  to  the 
north  than  at  present ;  and  this  fact  is 
of  importance,  because  it  enables  ns  to 
see  that  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  the  Divine  Power  could 
have  enabled  the  Israelites  to  cross  the 
bay  even  at  the  highest  of  the  points 
which  has  been  selected  by  those  who 
perhaps  were  influenced  by  the  wislh  to 
diminish  the  force  of  the  miracle,  or  to 
account  for  it  on  natural  prmciples.'-^ — • 
f  Went  up  harnessed.  Heb.  D'^IDfen 
hamushim.  Marg.  'By  five  in  a  rank.' 
But  this  cannot  well  be  considered  the 
true  renderingj  for  at  this  rate  if  we 
allow  the  ranks  to  be  but  three  feet 
asunder,  the  600,000  fighting  men  alone 
would  haVe  formed  a  procession  sixty 
miles  in  length ;  and  if  we  add  to  them 
the  remainder  of  the  host,  the  line  would 
have  extended,  by  the  direct  route,  from 
Egypt  quite  into  the  limits  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  The  Greek  renders  it,  *  in 
the  fifth  generation  ;*  but  plainly  er- 
roneously, as  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
Gen.  15. 16,  was,  that  they  should  come 
out  in  the  fourth  generation.  Other  ver- 
sions render  it  diversely  by  'marching 
in  array' — 'in  military  order' — ^' armed* 
— 'well  panoplied' — ^'girded' — ^'marshal- 
ed by  fives' — 'by  fifties,'  &c.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  original  Hebrew  t^rm  in- 
volves the  sense  of 'five,'  but  upon  what 
circumstance  the  allusion  is  founded  U 
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19  And  Moses  took  the  bones  of 
f  oseph  with  him :  for  he  had  strait- 
ly  sworn  the  children  of  Israel,  say- 
ing, a  God  will  surely  visit  you; 
and  ye  shall  cany  up  my  bones 
away  hence  with  you. 

20  IT  And  ^  they  took  their  jour- 

»  Gen.  50.  25.    Josh.  24.  32.     Acts  7.  16. 
b  Numb.  33. 0. 

is  extremely  difficult  to  determine.  Per* 
haps  the  most  probable  supposition  is 
that  it  includes  both  the  import  of  their 
being  in  some  way  arranged  into  five 
grand  divisions  or  squadrons,  and  of 
Iheir  being  well  appointed  and  equipped 
for  expedite  travelling,  going  forth  not 
in  a  confused  and  tumultuary  manner 
like  timorous  fugitives,  but  every  one 
duly  trussed  and  girded  up  so  as  to 
cause  no  impediment  to  others,  and  the 
whole  body  moving  on  in  the  style  of 
an  orderly  and  well  marshalled  army. 
When  viewed  in  this  aspect  the  specta- 
cle must  have  been  most  imposing,  and 
we  can  see  with  what  peculiar  propriety 
it  is  said,  that  Israel  went  out  u>Uh  a 
high  hand. 

Id.  Mosei  took  the  bones  of  Joseph 
with  him,  Joseph  had  expressly  order* 
ed,  €ren.  50. 25, 26,  that  his  bones  should 
be  carried  up  from  Egypt  when  God 
should  visit  them,  and  their  doing  it 
now  was  not  only  a  performance  of  the 
oath  sworn  by  their  fathers  to  Joseph, 
but  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  faith* 
ful  accomplishment  of  his  promises, 
^rom  the  speech  of  Stephen,  Acts,  7. 
16,  it  IS  to  be  inferred  that  the  bones  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  patriarchs  were  also 
at  tnis  time  conveycvl  out  of  Egypt; 
each  tribe,  doubtless,  taking  charge  of 
the  bones  of  its  own  patriarch. 

20.  Encamped  in  Etham  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness.  We  are  not  perhaps 
to  suppose  either  in  this  or  many  other 
cases,  that  the  places  which  are  named 
4^  the  only  places  at  which  they  rest* 
ed.  InF  the  present  instance,  if  Succoth 
were  about  half  way  between  Rameses 
aud  Suez,  the  second  stage  of  their  jour- 


ney from  Succoth,  ant  I  encamped 
in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wil« 
demess. 

21  And  cthe  Lord  went  before 
them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud, 

«  ch.  14.  \9y  24.  A  40. 38.  Numb.  9. 15.  « 
10. 34.  &  14.  14.  Deut.  1.  33.  Neh.  9.  12,  19 
Ps.  78.  14.  &  99:  7.  <&  105.  39.  Isai.  4.  5. 
1  Cor,  10.  1. 

ney  must  have  been  at  least  forty  miles, 
which  is  certainly  too  much  to  be  ac 
complished  in  one  day  by  such  an  im- 
mense cavalcade  as  that  of  the  Israel- 
ites. Twenty  miles  a  day  for  them 
would  be  severe  driving.  As  the  coun- 
try was  a  desert,  travelling  would  be 
hard ;  hours  of  refreshment  and  repose 
were  needed  ;  the  beasts  must  have  had 
time  to  collect  their  food  from  the  grass 
and  shrubs  of  the  desert ;  and  many  of 
them  being  heavily  burdened,  they  could 
move  only,  when  they  did  move,  with 
great  slowness.  With  these  consider- 
«tions  before  us,  we  may  perhaps  safely 
infer  that  Etham  was  the  third  rather 
than  the  sec«nd  encampment.  The 
halting  places  of  caravans  are,  in  these 
desert  regions,  so  much  determined  by 
the  presence  of  wells,  that  in  connexion 
with  the  circumstance  of  its  being  situ- 
ated on  the  *  edge  of  the  wilderness,' 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  conclud- 
ing that  Etham  is  the  same  place  as 
the  modem  Adjeroud,  which  forms  the 
third  stage  of  the  pilgrim^s  caravan  to 
Mecca,  and  where  there  is  an  old  for- 
tress, a  small  village,  and  a  copious 
well  of  indifferent  water.  This  place 
is  about  eleven  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Suez,  and  is,  in  fact,  near  to  the  *edge* 
of  the  wilderness,  which  extends  around 
the  north-eastern  and  eastern  side  ol 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  journey  to  this 
pomt  had  been  almost  entirelj'  over  a 
desert,  the  surface  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  hard  gravel,  often  streved  with 
pebbles. 

21.  The  Lord  went  before  them  by 
day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  &c.  Heb. 
'pj  ^1?a!?l  be^ammud  anan.    The  orig 
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to  lead  them  the  way ;  and  by  niffht 
in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  ^ive  them  light : 
to  go  by  day  and  night. 

inal  comes  from  the  root  112^  amady  to 
ttandf  and  imports,  undoubtedly,  an  up- 
right  standing  mass  of  cloud,  resem- 
bling a  column  or  pillar  in  a  building, 
it  being  the  same  term  as  that  employed 
in  reference  to  the  two  supporting  pil- 
lars of  the  edifice  overthrown  by  Sam- 
son. Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  resemblance  was  very  exact,  for  as 
It  appears  from  Ps.  105.  39,  that  it  was 
spread  out  at  the  base  so  as  to  cover  as 
with  a  canopy  the  whole  host  of  Israel, 
shading  them  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  height  of  the  pillar,  if  it 
bore  any  proportion  to  such  a  base,  must 
have  been  immense,  as  an  encampment 
for  2,400,000  men  would  require  a  space 
of  ground  of  nearly  twelve  miles  square. 
We  imagine,  therefore,  that  in  external 
appearance  it  approached  near  to  the 
form  of  an  ascending  column  of  smoke, 
with  a  widely  extended  base,  and  shoot- 
mg  up  to  an  inconceivable  height  in  the 
heavens.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire 
were  two  distinct  pillars,  but  the  hypo- 
thesis  is  scarcely  necessary;  one  might 
have  answered  both  purposes.  This 
pillar-cloud  was  a  striking  emblem  of 
the  divine  protection  and  guidance  to 
the  chosen  people  in  their  sojoumings, 
and  we  find  very  significant  allusions 
to  it  in  the  following  passages.  Is.  4.  5, 
6,  *For  the  Lord  will  create  upon  every 
dwelling-place  of  Mount  Zion  and  upon 
her  assemblies  a  cloud  and  smoke  by 
day,  and  the  shining  of  a  flaming  fire 
by  night ;  for  upon  all  the  glory  there 
shall  be  a  defence.  And  there  shall  be 
a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the  day- 
time from  the  heat,  and  a  place  of  refuge 
and  for  a  covert  from  storm  and  from 
rain.*  This  predicts  the  same  favored 
period  of  the  church  with  that  described 
by  the  inspired  writer.  Rev.  7.  15, 16, 
*And  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shal 


22  He  took  not  away  the  pillal 
of  the  cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  o| 
fire  by  night^om  before  the  people, 

dwell  among  them.  They  shall  hungeT 
no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  nei- 
ther shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor 
any  heat  ;'  i.  e.  they  shall  have  thfl 
symbols  of  the  divine  presence  witr 
them  as  the  Israelites  had  in  the  wil 
demess,  only  in  a  far  more  glorious  man 
ner ;  and  while  they  shall  be  shadowed 
as  were  the  chosen  people,  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  they  shall  be 
exempted  from  their  privations;  they 
shall  not  complain  of  hunger  or  thirst. 
It  is  evident  that  this  cloudy  pillar  was 
the  seat  or  habitation  of  the  divine  pres* 
ence,  and  therefore,  in  one  sense,  his 
throne,  from  which  oracles  were  given 
forth  to  the  people.    See  Deut.  31. 15 


Remarks  on  the  Pillar  of  Cloud. 

Under  the  strong  conviction  that  this 
extraordinary  phenomenon  has  not  hith- 
erto been  duly  appreciated  as  a  visible 
symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence,  we  are 
induced  to  add  some  remarks  upon  the 
purposes  which,  in  that  character,  it 
was  designed  to  answer.  Of  its  uses  as 
a  guiding  signal  to  the  chosen  tribes  in 
their  march  through  the  wilderness,  ve 
have,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  th^ 
clearest  intimations.  Thus,  Ps.  78. 14, 
*In  the  day-time  also  he  led  them  with 
a  cloud,  and  all  the  night  with  a  light 
of  fire.'  So  also  Neh.  9. 12,  'Moreover 
thou  leddest  them,  in  the  day  by  a  cloudy 
pillar ;  and  in  the  night  by  a  pillar  ot 
fire,  to  give  them  light  in  the  way  where- 
in they  should  go.'  In  what  particular 
manner  this  twofold  office  of  a  pillar  ot 
cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  could 
be  performed  by  one  and  the  same  aeria« 
column,  is  not  entirely  obvious.  Whe. 
ther  the  whole  mass  of  cloud  whicl 
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i^as  opaque  by  day  became  luminous  by 
ftight ;  or  whether  there  was  a  rending  at 
Bight  of  the  outer  dark  body  of  the  cloud 
and  the  consequent  disclosure  of  an  inte- 
rior  splendor )  which  was  enveloped  and 
concealed  from  view  during  the  day,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
We  are  inclined  on  the  whole  to  adopt 
the  latter  opinion,  not  only  because  it 
strikes  us  as  affording  a  more  easy  and 
consistent  interpretation  of  the  letter  of 
various  passages  in  which  it  is  spoken 
of,  rat  also  because  it  harmonises  bet- 
ter with  what  we  conceive  to  have  been 
the  substance  of  this  sublime  symbolical 
shadow  ;  on  both  which  points  we  shall 
be  more  full  in  our  subsequent  annota- 
tions. This  inwrapped  inner  splendor, 
which  appeared  at  night,  we  suppose  to 
have  been  that  which  is  more  appropri- 
ately termed  Hhe  Glory  of  the  Lord,* 
and  this  'Glory'  is  said  occasionally  to 
have  appeared  in  the  day  time,  particu- 
larly when  God  would  convey  to  his 
people  an  expression  of  his  displea^re 
on  accoimt  of  their  transgressions,  or 
when  he  would  strike  them  with  a  trem- 
bling awe  of  his  majesty,  as  at  the  giv- 
ing of  the  Law  from  Sinai,  where  the 
Glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  as  a  devour- 
mg  fire  on  the  summit  of  the  mount. 
Comp.  Ex.  16.  10.  Num.  16.  42.  In  like 
manner  it  appears  that  when  the  two 
sons  of  Aaron,  Nabab  and  Abihu,  of- 
fended by  strange  fire  in  their  offerings, 
a  fatal  flash  from  the  cloudy  pillar  in- 
stantaneously extinguished  their  lives. 
'*Ve  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  this 
majestic  pillar  of  cloud  was  intended  to 
serve  as  the  Shekinah,  or  visible  repre- 
sentative of  Jehovah,  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  the  chosen  people. 

This,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  be 
placed  still  farther  beyond  the  reach  of 
question,  upon  considering  the  names 
by  which  it  is  designated.  In  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  ch.  13. 21,  instead  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  text,  *the  Lord  went 
before  them,'  the  Targ.  Jon.  has,  *The 
jllory  of  the  Shekinah  went  before  them.' 


The  Arab.  <The  Angel  of  the  Lord  went 
before  them.'  This  latter  mode  of  rend- 
ering is  to  be  especially  noticed,  as 
we  shall  find  it  confirmed  by  the  sa* 
cred  writer  himself,.  Ex.  14.  19,  *And 
the  angel  of  God  which  went  before 
the  camp  of  Israel,  removed,  and  went 
behind  them ;  and  the  pillar  of  cloud 
went  from  before  their  face  and  stood 
behind  them.'  Here  it  is  evident  that 
that  which  in  one  clause  of  the  verse 
is  called  the  <  pillar  of  the  cloud,'  is 
in  another  called  the  *  angel  of  God.' 
The  grounds  of  this  phraseology  we 
have  already  explained  in  the  Note  on 
Ex.  3. 2,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
term  *  Angel'  is  employed  to  denote  any 
kind  of  agency,  personal  or  impersonal, 
by  which  the  divine  will  or  working  is 
teade  manifest.  Accordingly,  as  the 
visible  phenomenon  of  the  burning  bush 
is  called  the  'angel  of  the  Lord,'  which 
was  on  that  occasion  but  another  name 
for  the  Shekinah,  so  we  find  the  Sheki- 
nah  again  under  another  aspect,  viz. 
that  of  the  cjoudy  pillar,  expressly  call- 
ed by  the  same  designation,  Ex.  23, 
20—23,  'Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before 
thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to 
bring  thee  mto  the  place  which  I  have 
prepared.  Beware  of  him,  and  obey 
his  voice,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will 
not  pardon  your  trans^essions  :  for  my 
name  is  in  him.  But  if  thou  shah  in- 
deed obey  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  I 
speak ;  then  I  will  be  an  enemy  unto 
thine  enemies,  and  an  adversary  unto 
thine  adversaries.  For  mine  Angel  shall 
^o  before  thee,  and  bring  thee  in  unto 
the  Amorites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Perizzites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites ;  and  I  will 
cut  them  off.'  This  Angel,  we  cannot 
question,  was  the  visible  Shekmah  in 
the  pillar  of  cloud ;  and  it  is  to  the 
same  manifested  personage  that  allu- 
sion is  had  in  what  is  said.  Is.  63. 8,  9, 
of  the  'Angel  of  the  divine  presence,' 
who  was  afflicted  in  all  the  affliction  oi 
his  people,  and  who  ii  his  love  and  in 
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his  pity  1  edeemed  th^m,  bearing  and 
carrying  them  all  the  days  of  old. 
Again,  the  allusion  is  the  same,  Mai. 
3.  J,  'Behold,  I  will  send  my  messen- 
ger, and  he  shall  .prepare  the  way  be- 
fore me :  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek, 
shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even 
the  messenger  (i.  e.  the  Angel)  of  the 
covenant f  whom  ye  delight  in :  behold, 
he  shall  come^  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.' 
Here  it  is  clear  that  the  'Lord'  and  the 
*Angel  of  the  covenant'  are  identical, 
and  no  one  doubts  that  this  is  a  predic- 
tion of  the  coming  of  Christ  heralded 
by  John  the  Baptist.      Consequently, 

.  Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
'Angel'  or  'Jehovah'  of  the  Old,  are  one 
and  the  same.  But  to  return  to  the 
passage  last  quoted  from  Exodus,  as 
the  'name'  of  God  is  but  another  term 
for  his  ntUurej  the  import  is,  that  the 
divine  nature,  that  is,  the  divine  power, 
e^cacy,  authority,  majesty,  and  om- 
niscience would  be  associated  with  the 
external  visible  symbol.  To  all  prac* 
tical  purposes,  therefore,  this  cloudy 
pillar  was  to  them  the  'Angel-Jeho- 
vah,' the  God  of  their  nation,  and  they 
were  to  look  up  to  that  sublime  and 
awful  column  as  a  visible  embodiment 
of  tiieir  covenant  God,  as  an  ever  pres- 
ent witness,  and  feel  as  if  a  thousand 
eyes  were  peering  out  of  the  midst  of  it 
upoiv  them,  from  which  not  even  their 
slightest  word  or  deed  could  be  hidden. 
Indeed  this  view  of  the  cloudy  pillar  as 
a  kmd  of  watch-tower  of  the  Almighty, 
w  aerial  Mizpeh,  or 'place  of  espial,'  is 
^pressly  recognised  in  the  remarkable 
^assage,  Ex.  14. 24,  25,  'And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  in  the  morning-watch  the 
Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of  the  Egyp- 
tians through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of 
the  cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the 
£gy}>tians,  and  took  off  their  chariot- 

'  wheels,  that  they  drave  them  heavily  ; 
so  that  the  Egyptians  said.  Let  us  flee 
from  the  face  of  Israel ;  for  the  Lord 
fighteth  for  them  against  the  Egyptians.' 
We  shall  heieafter  have  occasion  to 


notice,  throughout  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative,  that  this  won- 
drous symbol  is  the  very  object  which 
is  to  be  understood,  in  innumerable  in* 
stances,  by  the  title  *Lord'  (Jehovah), 
to  which  'Angel  of  the  Lord,'  or  ra- 
ther 'Angel- Jehovah'  is  perfectly  tanta- 
mount. This  is  plainly  the  idea  con- 
veyed  by  the  language  of  the  text  which 
has  given  rise  to  these  remarks  ;  'The 
Lord  went  before  them  in  a  pillar  oi 
cloud,'  &c.,  where  we  do  not  perceive 
that  to  the  minds  of  the  ancient  readers 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  term 'Lord* 
would  convey  any  other  idea  than  that 
of  the  visible  phenomenon  by,  in,  and 
through  which  the  divine  attributes  were 
manifested.  So  again  Deut.  1.  32,  33| 
'Yet  in  this  thing  ye  did  not  believe 
the  Lord  your  God,  who  went  in  the 
way  before  you,  to  search  you  out^ 
place  to  jritch  your  tents  in,  in  fire  by 
night,  to  show  you  by  what  way  ye 
should  go,  and  in  a  cloud  by  day.'  It 
was  this  visible  Deity  which  was  in- 
tended in  all  such  phrases  as  'before  the 
Lord,'  'from  the  Lord,'  'unto  the  Lord/ 
&c.,  where  the  circumstances  compel 
us  to  affix  somewhat  of  a  local  idea  to 
the  expression. 

But  another  important  view  of  the 
subject  is  afibrded  by  the  fact,  that  it 
was  this  visible  symbol  of  Jehovah 
which  was  the  oracle  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. It  was  the  Shekinah,  the  Glory-, 
enthroned  in  the  pillar  of  cloud,  but 
afterwards  removed  into  the  most  holy 
place  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple, 
which  issued  commands  and  dclivored 
responses  to  the  congregation.  Thus 
Ps.  99. 6, 7,  'They  called  upon  the  Lord, 
and  he  answered  them.  He  spake  unto 
them  in  the  cloudy  pillar.'  A  still  more 
remarkable  passage  to  the  same  efiect 
occurs  Ex.  33. 9 — 1 1 ,  which  we  give  with 
the  omission  of  the  Italics  gratuitously 
introduced  into  the  English  version ; 
'And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Mos'^^  entered 
into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillil 
descended,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  tht 
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taoemaclc,   and   talked  with   Moses. 
And  all  the  people  saw  the  cloudy  pil- 
lar stand  at  the  taberaacle-door :  and 
all  the  people  rose  up  and  worshipped, 
every  man  in  his  tent-door.    And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as 
a  man  speakcth  unto  his  friend.'    Here 
it  is  evident  that  <cloudy  pillar'  and 
'Lord*  are  used  synonymously,  and  if 
the  fact  of  such  a  usage  in  repeated  in- 
iiatLces  be  borne  m  mind,  there  will  be 
to  serious  objection  to  the  present  mode 
of  rendering  v.  9,  *  the  Lord  talked  with 
Moses,'  instead  of  simply  *  it  talked 
with  Moses.'    The  phraseology,  at  any 
rate,  is  remarkable,  and  shows  beyond 
question  that  the  cloud  of  the  Shekinah 
was  the  grand  organ  of  communication 
to  the  covenant  people.     It  was  the 
Speaker y  the  Wordy  of  the  ancient  econ- 
omy ;  and  the  place  whence  the  oracles 
were  uttered  from  the  Shekinah,  after 
It  became  enthroned  in  the  sanctuary, 
was   called   'n'^m   debiry   vjord-placey 
from  "nm  dabary  wordy  to  which,  as 
every  scholar  knows,  corresponds  the 
Gr.  Loy  j$,  wordy  used'  by  John  in  the 
commencement  of  his  Gospel;    Indeed, 
we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  only  in  the 
view  above  given  of  the  import  of  the 
visible  symbol  of  the  cloudy  pillar  and 
the  enshrined  Glory,  that  we  have  the 
true  clue  to  the  Evangelist's  »ieaning, 
which,  if  we  understand  it,  is  nothing 
less  than  an  identification  of  Christ  with 
the  ^Jehovah,'  or  the  oracula/r  presence^ 
the  Shekinah,  of  the  Old  Testament.  4n 
vhe  beginning,'  i.  e.  under  the  old  dis- 
^nsation,  'vras  the  Word,'  the  speak- 
ing,  commanding,  law-giving  Shekinah; 
*and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was   God,'  enuivalent  to  what 
Moses  says,  *My  name  is  in  him,'  all 
divine  attiibutes  were  to  be  considered 
AS  associated  with  and  dwelling  in  thd 
terisuous  symbol ;  *And  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,'  the 
shadowy,  but  glorious  symbol  of  the 
earlier  economy  at  length  became  sub« 
stooitiated  in  homan  fleshy  and  a«  the 


incarnate   Jehovah  dwelt^  or   as  the 
origmal  has  it  {saxrivuMsv)  tabernacledf 
shekinized  among  us ;  ^and  we  beheld 
his  glory,'  referring  not  to  the  intrinsic 
moral  glory  that  distinguished  his  char- 
acter, and  that  might  be  said  to  be  seen 
wheuever  his  person  was  seen,  but  rather 
to  that  special  and  overwhelming  display 
of  which  John,  Peter,  and  James  were 
eye-witnesses  on  the  mount  of  trans- 
figuration, when  there  was  a  temporary 
rending  or  laying  aside  of  the  veil  of 
his  flesh,  the  cloud  of  his  human  nature, 
and  a  transient  disclosure  of  the  indwel- 
ling Shekinah,  the  glory  .of  his  Godhead. 
This  W81S  a  preintiniatton  to  the  senses 
of  that  ineffable  light  and  splendor  in 
whjch  he  will  appear  when  he  comes 
with  the  retinue  of  his  saints  to  be  the 
luminary  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which 
is  to  come  down  JfromGod  out  of  heaven. 
The  whole  scene  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  afford  a  demonstration  to 
the  senses  of  the  substantial  identity  of 
the  person  of  the  incarnate  Redeemer 
with  the  manifested  Jehovah  of  the  Jew- 
ish  dispensation.    Consequently,  what- 
ever of  essential  divinity  is  indicated 
by  the  title  AJehovah,'  it  is  unquestion- 
ably to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
Christ.    The  proposal  of  Peter  on  this 
occasion    to    build   three  tabernacles, 
while  it  showed  that  the  overpowering 
display  had  somewhat    confused   his 
mind,  shdws  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
natural  association,  the  connexion  in  his 
thoughts  of  the  Shekinah  with  a  taber' 
naeU*    Here  was  the  Shekinah,  which 
he  well, knew  had  been  used  to  abide  in  a 
tabernacle,  but  there  was  no  tabernacle 
to  receive  it,  and  theneehis  proposition. 
It  would  be  easy  to  prosecute  this 
train  of  thought  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tiBnt,.and  accumulate  proofs  of  our  main 
position,  but  weumust  leave  it  to  be  fol- 
lowed out  by  ourselves  or  others  under 
circumstances  that  will  allow  of  more 
enlargement.  We  doubt  not  it  is  a  field 
in  which  a  rich,  harvest  of  Scripturf 
eluoidation  is  yet  to  be  reaped. 
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AT^D  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mo- 
sses, saying, 
2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, ^  that  they  turn  and  encamp 

•  ch.  13.  18. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  children  of  Israel  had  now  ar- 
rived near  the  bead  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
at  the  limit  of  the  three  days'  journey 
into  the  wilderness,  for  which  they  had 
applied.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
their  next  move  must  decide  their  future 
course,  and  convey  to  the  Egyptians, 
who  doubtless  kept  a  keen  eye  upon 
their  movements,  a  clear  and.decisife 
intimation  of  their  intentioi^s.  If  they 
designed  to  do  as  they  had  all  along  de- 
clared to  be  their  purpose,  they  would 
stay  at  this  place  and  proceed  to  cele> 
brate  their  intended  feast  to  Jehovah ; 
but  if  they  meant  to  escape  altogether, 
they  would  resume  their  journey,  and, 
passing  by  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea, 
strike  off  into  the  desert.  The  march 
from  Etham  then,  whatever  direction  it 
took,  was  to  be  a  decisive  move,  and 
what  that  move  was  we  are  now  to 
consider. 

2.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
Shot  they  turnf  &c.  Heb.  13:S'^  yathubUf 
from  D11D,  the  usual  meaning  of  which 
is  to  return,  turn  back,  go  back  again, 
and  so  it  is  here  rendered  by  Gesenius. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  for- 
bid this  meaning  except  in  a  very  limit- 
ed degree.  The  import  of  the  term  un- 
doubtedly is  that  of  turning  off,  devi- 
ating, from  the  direct  course,  which 
would  have  been  due  east  till  they  had- 
rounded  the  upper  extremity  of  the  gulf. 
An  ample  confirmation  of  this  sense  of 
•he  term  may  be  seen  upon  comparing- 
Ezek.  35.  7.  Zech.  7.  1^-^.8.  Ps.  73, 
10.  The  divine  command  now  given  to 
change  the  direction  of  their  route  must 
have  been  unexpected  and  surprising  to 
all  parties,  and  one  which  on  any  human 
princ^'plc  of  tciion  would  have  appeared 


before  bPi-hahiroth,  between  cMiff- 
dol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Bas3« 
zephon :  before  it  shall  ye  encamp 
by  the  sea. 

b  Numb.  33.  7.    e  Jar.  44. 1. 

utterly  inexplicable.  To  be  convinced 
of  this  we  need  only  bring  before  us  the 
topography  of  the  region.  About  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  a  desert  plain 
extends  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
west  and  north  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  On  the  west  this  plain  is  bound- 
ed by  the  mountainous  chain  of  Attaka, 
which  comes  down  toward  the  sea-in  a 
north-western  direction,  contracting  the 
breadth  of  the  plain  more  and  more,  till 
it  finally  seems  to  shut  it  up  by  its  ter- 
mination at  Ras-el- Attaka,  twelve  miles 
below  Suez.  But  on  approaching  this 
^oint  ample  room  is  found  to  pass  be- 
yond ;  and  on  passing  beyond,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  broad  alluvial  plain,  form- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Bedea. 
This  plain  is  on  the  other  or  southern 
side  nearly  shut  up  by  the  termination 
of  another  chain  of  these  mountains, 
which  extend  between  the  Nile  and  the 
western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Any 
further  progress  in  this  direction  would 
be  impossible  to  a  large  army,  especially 
one  encumbered  with  flocks  and  herds, 
with  women,  children,  and  baggage. 
The  valley  of  Bedea,  which  opens  to 
the  Red  Sea  in  the  broad  plain  above- 
mentioned,  narrows  as  it  proceeds  west> 
ward  towards  the  Nile.  It  fornis  a  fine 
roadway  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  as  such  has  in  all  ages  been 
one  of  the  most  frequemted  routes  in  all 
the  country,  being  travelled  by  all  par- 
ties and  caravans  desirous  of  proceed- 
ing from  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo,  or 
places  to  the  south  of  Cairo,  to  Suez,  or 
the  region  lying  beyond  the  head  of  the 
gulf.  Now,  the  Hebrew  host  being- at 
Etham,  and  their  next  step  from  thenca 
being  of  the  utmost  importance,  they 
were  directed,  not— ms  might  obviously 
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have  been  expected — to  pass  round  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  into  the  Sinai  peninsula, 
but  to  proceed  southward,  between  the 
mountains  of  Attaka  and  the  tcestern 
shore  of  the  Gulf,  and,  after  passing  the 
Ras-el-Attaka,  to  encamp  in  the  plain 
into  which  the  valley  of  Bedea  opens. 
But  the  question  recurs,  why  bring  them 
down  this  way,  and  make  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  necessary,  when  they 
iright  so  much  more  easily  have  got 
into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  by  going 
round  the  Gulf? — ^Why  lead  them  out  of 
their  way  to  *  entangle'  and  ^  shut  them 
in'  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea? 
The  answer  to  this  is  given  in  v.  3,  4. 
It  was  to  give  Pharaoh  an  additional 
inducement  to  follow  them  to  his  own 
destruction,  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
advanti^e  which  their  embarrassed  po- 
sition would  give  him  over  them.  The 
overthrow  of  the  ]^yptian  host  was  the 
contemplated  result  of  this  movement ; 
and  by  this  overthrow  not  only  did  the 
Egyptians  receive  their  complete  and 
final  punishment,  but  the  immediate  se- 
curity and  future  success  of  the  Israel- 
ites were  greatly  assisted  by  it.  For 
we  learn  from  many  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  neighboring  tribes  and 
natives  were  too  much  alarmed  and  in- 
timidated by  this  stupendous  event  to 
think  of  any  hostile  encounter,  the  sin- 
gle instance  of  the  Amalekites  escep>**d. 

But  of  this  more  in  the  sequel. IT  Be- 

fore  Pihahiroth.  Heb.  D^'^Hn  "'D  Xt)i 
liphne  pi  liahiroth,  more  properly  writ- 
ten in  English .  in  the  form  of  *Pi-ha- 
hiroth.'  *  There  is  not  a  more  minute 
specification  of  locality  in  the  Bible  than 
that  which  the  text  affords ;  and  one  is 
led  to  think  that  it  was  thus  carefully 
pointed  out,  in  order  to  render  it  mani- 
fest that  the  passage  could  not  there  be 
eficcted  by  less  than  a  miracle ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  preclude  those  attempts 
to  account  for  it  on  natural  grounds 
which  have  actually  resulted  from  the 
memory  of  the  spot  thus  distinctly  de- 
noted being  now  lost  Not  one  of  the 
Vol.  I  15 


names  now  exists.  It  perhaps  throws 
some  light  on  the  passage  to  read  the 
word  Pi-ha>hiroth  not  as  a  proper  name, 
but  as  a  descriptive  epithet.  Hiroth 
means  a  valley,  a  confined  pass,  or  a 
defile  among  mountains;  pi  signifies 
*  mouth,'  or  'entrance;'  ka  is  merely 
the  definite  article  the,  or  of  the :  so 
that  we  may  read  the  word  Pi-ha-hiroth 
as  *  the  entrance  of  the  valley  or  pass.' 
It  would  thus  denote,  as  we  may  take 
it,  the  pass  or  strip  of  land  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  gulf,  between  the 
mountains  which  skirt  the  sea,  and  the 
sea  itself.  It  is  certain  that  they  crossed 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shore ; 
and  as  this  valley  between  the  moun- 
tains and  th0  sea  commences  nearly  at 
the  extremity  of  the  gulf,  the  Hebrews 
must  have  encamped  along  its  '  mouth' 
or  entrance,  if  the  sea  were  nearly  then 
as  It  is  now ;  and  there  they  would  have 
been  efiectually  *t-hut  in'  between  the 
mountains,  the  des.rt,  and  the  sea.  The 
same  result  arises  if  we  read  Pi-hahi- 
roth  as  a  proper  name,  and  apply  it  to 
the  mountains  which  confine  the  valley 
at  its  entrance,  the  present  name  of 
which,  ilddagt,^  deliverance,'  maybe 
supposed  to  commemorate  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  therefore  to  have 
superseded  some  previous  name.  This 
opinion  is  the  more  probable,  because 
the  flanks  of  the  Hebrew  host  would 
have  been  exposed  to  the  Egyptians 
whilst  marching  into  the  sea,  if  we 
place  the  point  of  passage  any  where 
above  this  valley,  in  which  the  mbun* 
tains  protected  the  right  flank,  and  the 
sea  the  left.  Here  their  rear  only  would 
be  exposed,  and  accordhigly  we  read 
only  of  their  rear  being  protected  by 
the  pillar  of  cloud,  which  implies  that 
their  flanks  needed  no  protection.  We 
also  think  that  it  has  not  been  sutfi* 
ciently  considered  that  an  encampment 
consistmg  of  about  two  miliious  oi  peo* 
pie  must  have  covered  a  vast  extent  of 
ground ;  and  wherever  they  encamped 
so  as  to  fbce  the  jea,  their  camjr  must 
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3  For  Fuaraoh  will  say  of  the 
cliildren  of  Israel,  <*  They  are  en- 


dPs.71.  11. 


have  stretched  along  the  shore  for  the 
«!xtent  of  several  miles,  particularly  if 
they  were  hemmed  in  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains  as  we  would  con- 
jecture ;  and  if  then  when  thus  stretch- 
ed out  in  one  extensive  line  from  north 
to  south  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
gulf,  the  southern  part  of  the  body  com- 
menced the  move  into  the  dried  passage 
in  the  sea,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  point  of  passage  must  have  been 
many  miles  below  the  termination  of 
the  inlet.  This  argument^ is  conclusive 
to  nur  minds  (hat,  consistently  with 
their  encampment  along  the  sea  coast, 
they  must  have  passed  many  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  end  of  the  gulf,  wher- 
ever the  gulf  then  ended  ;  and  even  if  it 
terminated  much  more  to  the  south  than 
at  present,  we  are  still  disposed  to  con- 
sider this  position  of  the  camp  as  the 
most  probable,  because  most  consistent 
with  the  *  shutting  in,'  the  *  entangling,' 
and  the  other  circumstances,  which  im- 
ply that,  when  the  Egyptian  host  took 
them  in  the  rear,  their  only  way  to  es- 
cape was  through  the  sea.'    Pict.  Bible. 

IT  Between  Migdol  and  the  sea  over 

against  Bajil-zepher.  It  is  impossible 
to  attain  to  any  certainty  in  the  location 
of  these  places,  nor  in  fact  is  it  clear 
what  precise  idea  is  to  be  affixed  to  the 
term  *  before*  in  this  connexion.  We 
aiay  doubtless  be  satisfied  that  the  sev- 
eral places  mentioned  were  all  within 
the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  of 
each  other,  and  probably  all  in  sight  to 
some  part  of  the  host,  which  in  a  valley 
of  no  great  width  must  have  spread  over 
at  least  that  extent.  Professor  Stuart 
(Course  of  Heb.  Study,  Exc.IV.)  thinks 
that  Migdol  is  identical  with  the  mo- 
dem Ber  Suez,  or  well  of  Suez.  *This 
IS  a  small  place,  strongly  fortified  in 
modem  times,  in  order  to  secure  the 


tanffled  in  the  land,  the  wildemest 
hath  shut  them  in. 


privilege  of  water  for  Suez.  It  fs  about 
three  miles  west  from  Suez  ;  and  in  thia 
low  sandy  plain,  it  must  be  altogethei 
in  view.  If  now  in  ancient  times  there 
was  a  similar  castle  or  fortification  at 
this  well,  (a  thing  altogether  probable, 
considering  the  nearness  of  predatory 
Arabian  Nomades),  then  Migdol  was 
an  appropriate  name  for  the  place.  For 
although  the  regular  Hebrew  word  for 
tower  is  bn3?3  migdalj  yet  i)"T3?a  mig' 
dolj  from  its  derivation,  seems  to  be  al- 
together an  equivalent  for  i)13>a  mig- 
dal'f  and  therefore  to  mean  tower ^  fortu 
Jied  place.* 

3.  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  Heb.  ifc^'n©'^  ^D^b  "^726^  amar 
libn'e  Yisrael,  will  say  to  the  children  of 
Israel ;  i*  e.  as  to,  respecting,  the  chil-  - 
dren  of  Israel.  See  this  sense  of  the  par- 
ticle *  to'  illustrated  in  the  Note  on  Gen. 

20.  2.  Gr.  TTtpi  Tbiv  vuov. IT  They  are 

entangled.  Heb.  D"^S:i3  nebukim,  from 
"IID  bukj  to  be  perplexed,  to  wander 
about  in  perplexity,  whether  physically 
or  mentally.  Gr.  irXavnu/rac,  they  rove 
about.  The  term  occurs  Est.  3.  15, 
'The  city  of  Shushan  was  perplexed;^ 
and  also  Joel.  1.  18,  *The  herds  of  cat- 
tie  are  perplexed,  because  ihey  have  no 
pasture.'  This  sudden  turn  on  the  part 
of  the  Israelites  w  aid  naturally  lead 
Pharaoh  to  concludt  that  they  had  mis- 
taken their  way,  ana  knew  not  what  to 
do.  But  their  apparent  infatuation  wa,s 
the  means  of  producing  in  him  a  real  m> 
fatuation,  which  prompted  him  to  pur- 
sue them  to  his  ruin. IT  The  wilder" 

ness  hath  shut  them  in.  llie  host  oi 
Israel  having  entered  this  narrow  pass 
between  the  mountain?  on  one  side,  and 
the  sea  on  the  othe.  Pharaoh  Avould 
suppose  that  by  cutting  off*  their  retreat 
in  the  rear,  they  would  huve  no  means 
of  escape  ezqispt  through  the  sea  and 
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4  And  e  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's 
heart,  that  he  shall  follow  after 
them;  and  I  fwill  he  honoured 
npon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
liostj  s  that  the  £g)j)tians  may 
know  that  I  am  the  Lobd.  And 
th«y  did  so. 

e  c\\.  A.  21.  A  7.  8,  f  ch.  9.  16.  rer.  17, 18. 
Rum.  9. 17, 23,  23.    rch,7,5. 

this  of  course  did  not  enter  his  thoughts. 
'What  seems  to  tend  to  the  churches 
ruin,  is  often  orerruled  to  the  ruin  of 
the  chui^ch's  enemies.'    Henry. 

4.  /  will  he  honored  upon  Pharaoh^ 
and  upon  all  his  host.  Heb.  nn^^K 
ikkabedahj  I  will  be  glorified.  The  ul- 
timate scope  to  which  all  the  counsels 
of  Pharaoh  were  to  be  overruled  is  here 
stated;  viz.  the  bringing  of  a  larger 
measure  of  glory  to  the  great  name  of 
God.  This  is  m  fact  the  end  of  all  his 
judgments  upon  wicked  men.  As  all 
creatures  are  made  for  his  honor  and 
glory,  if  they  do  not  willingly  and  cor- 
dially render  him  his  due,  he  will  ex- 
tort it  from  them  in  the  righteous  doom 
to  which  he  condemns  them.    Comp. 

Ezek.  38.  22,  23. IT  And  they  did  so. 

That  is,  the  Israelites  did  as  they  had 
been  commanded  relative  to  changing 
their  route. 

5.  n  uns  told  the  king  that  the  people 
had  fled.  Pharaoh  could  not  be  igno- 
rant that  the  Israelites  had  left  Egypt, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  holding  a 
sacrifice  in  the  desert,  as  they  had  gone 
out  with  his  permission,  and  their  de- 
parture had  been  hastened  by  his  own 
people.  But  this  he  seems  not  to  have 
regarded  as  a  *  flight.'-  He  is  now,  how- 
ever, informed  that  they  had  *fled ;'  i.  e. 
ih-tt  they  discovered  a  very  different 
mtention  from  that  of  going  three  days' 
journey  into  the  wilderness  and  return- 
ing again,  as  he  had  been  led  to  Expect. 
He  now  understood  that  they  had  no 
mtention  of  returning.  It  was  in  this 
sense  that  Pharaoh  learned  that  they 
lad  'fled.'    He  pi  obably"  received  his 


5  VAnd  it  was  told  the  lung  of 
Egypt  that  the  people  fled:  and 
h  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his 
servants  was  turned  against  the 
people,  and  they  saiu.  Why  have 
we  done  this,  that  we  have  let  Is- 
rael go  from  serving  us  ? 

«» Ps.  105.  25. 

information  from  some  of  the  mixt  mul» 
titude  who  returned  upon  the  route  be- 
ing changed,  for  which  they  could  see 
no  reason,  and  therefore  concluded  it 
not  safe  to  trust  themselves  longer  to 
such  an  uncertain  guidance.— IT  And 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  servants 
uxis  turned,  &c.  This  inexorable  mon- 
arch was  left  in  a  previous  chapter 
stricken  with  terror  and  dismay  at  the 
death  of  the  first-bom.  We  saw  him 
overpowered  by  that  signal  display  of 
divine  wrath  i^ainst  him,  and  inwardly 
constrained  to  send  away  the  Israelites 
in  haste  out  of  his  dominions.  We 
could  fain  have  hoped  that  the  terrible 
chastisement  he  had  already  experi- 
enced would  have  been  sufficient  to 
humble  the  pride  of  his  spirit,  and  bring 
him  in  penitence  and  prayer  to  the  foot- 
stool of  divine  mercy.  Bnt,  alas  !  the 
power  of  a  reprobate  sense  shows  itself 
as  strong  as  ever.  Every  conviction 
and  alarm  had  passed  away  from  his 
obdurate  mind,  like  breath  from  the 
polished  surface  of  a  mirror.  He  re. 
pented  indeed,  but  only  that  he  had  let 
them  go.  He  repented  that  he  had  been 
obedient  to  the  command  of  God,  and 
he  would  retract  his  permission.  Pride 
resentment,  avarice,  reassumed  their 
empire  over  his  heart,  and  goaded  him 
on  to  the  mad  attempt  to  recover  his 
escaping  captives.  His  subjects,  so  far 
as  they  had  a  profitable  interest  in  the 
labors  of  the  Israelites,  would  naturally 
share  in  the  feelings  of  the  king,  and 
the  intimation  of  loss  would  not  fail  tc 
alarm  those  who  had  4ent'  to  the  He^ 
brews  their  *  jewels  of  silver  and  jewelt 


a  And  he  made  read^  his  chariot, 
tod  took  his  people  with  him : 

7  And  he  took  <  six  hundred  cho- 
sen chariots,  and  all  the  chariots 
of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  every 
we  of  them. 

8  And  ihe  Lord  ^hardened  the 
neari  of  Pharaoh  king  of  I|gvpt, 
aad  he*  pursued  after  the  childfeD 


*f  gold,'  ■nd  vbD  bj  this  time  bad 
found  leisure  lo  Ihink  lliat  lh«y  had 
too  easily  parted  with  their  wealth. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  wicked  show  them- 
selves  »s  prone  lo  repent  o(  their  well- 
doing as    the    riebteous  of  iheir    ill. 


1.  Ht  made  ready  flit  cJmriot.     H.b. 


^^        [B.C.  1491 

of  Israel:  and  Uhe  children  of  !» 
rael  went  out  with  an  high  hand. 
9  Bui  thifoEgyplians  pnrsued  af 

ter  them  (all  the  horses  and  chari- 
ots of  Fharaoh,  and  his  horsemen, 
and  his  army).wd  overcook  them 
encamping  by  ihe  sea,  beside  Fi- 
hahiruth,  before  fiaal-zephon. 


T25"l  ns  IDtCI  ea-yuor  eth  rikbo, 
joined  or  bound  hii  chariolj  i.  e.  Ihe 
hnrses  to  the  chariot.  Gr.  z^nfc  yoked. 
The  word  'chariot,'  though  in  the  sin. 
gular,  is  to  be  underalood  in  a  plural 
cense.  He  ordered  all  his  charinta  to 
be  got  ready.    The  same  term  in  lh« 


EsTPTiAH  Was  Chariot. 

7.  Went  out  tfith  an  high  hand.  Ttiat :  a  high  hand,'  Num.  15.  30,  is  lo  sin 
is,  openly,  boldly,  powerfully,  in  the    openly,  fearlessly,  and  aulBciouslj. 
full  Tiew  of  Ihe  Egyptians,'  and  wilh  i      9.  Overtook  litem  encaiping  by  the 
the  air  not  ofs  companjuf  ijuoitadnes,  I  Ma.    Upon  this  passage  the  Editor  of 
but  of  a  mighty  army.    Sa  lO  .:_  'with  i  the  Pirtorial  History  of  Palestine  n 
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10  IT  And  when  Pharaoh  drew 
nigh,  the  children  of  Israel  lifted  up 
their  eyes,  and  behold,  the  Egyp- 
tians marched  .after  them;    and 

m  -   ■  —■■       I        U  '      ■!■  ■        ■        ■  ■■■!  I.I  ■     ■     I  11        ^ 

narks,  *We  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  think  that  the  king  of  Egypt  came 
upon  the  encamped  Hebrews  through 
the  valley  of  Bedea,  in  the  plain  at  the 
mouth  of  which  they  were  encamped. 
As  he  was  so  glad  to  find  how  they  had 
'entangled  themselves  in  the  land,'  he 
was  not  likely  to  take  a  course  which 
would  deprive  him  of  all  the  advantages 
derivable  from  their  apparent  oversight. 
This  he  would  do  by  coming  upon  them 
through  the  valley  of  Bedea,  for  this 
woiild  have  left  open  to  them  the  alter- 
native  of  escaping  from  their  position 
by  the  way  they  entered  ;  whereas,  by 
coming  the  same  way  they  had  come, 
he  shut  up  that  door  of  escape  \  and  if 
they  fled  before  him,  left  them  no  other 
visible  resource  but  to  march  up  the 
valley  of  Bedea,  back  to  Egypt,  before 
the  Egyptian  troops.  That  this  was 
really  the  advantage  to  himself  which 
the  king  saw  in  their  position,  and  that 
it  was  his  object  to  drive  th^m  before 
him  back  to  Egypt  through  this  valley, 
or  to  destroy  them  if  they  oflered  to 
resist,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt :  apd 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  take  any 
road  but  that  which  would  enable  him 
to  secure  these  benefits.'  To  this  view 
of  the  subject  we  do  not  object  as  far  as 
the  main  body  of  Pharaoh's  army  is 
concerned.  They  would  no  doubt  pur- 
sue the  Hebrew  caravan  in  the  same 
route  which  it  travelled,  but  as  the 
Egyptians  doubtless  kept  themselves 
informed  of  every  movement  of  the  Is. 
raelites,  we  would  suggest  the  proba- 
bility that  a  detachment  of  Pharaoh's 
forces  took  their  march  through  the 
valley  of  Tih,  in  order  to  intercept 
their  escape  through  that  avenue.  They 
would  thus  be  effectually  hemmed  in 
cm  every  side,  and  no  possible  mode  of 
extrication  remained  for  them^  unless 

16* 


they  were  sore  afraid:  and  the 
children  of  Isiael  ^cried  out  unto 
the  Lord. 

•n  Josh.  24. 7.  Neh.  9. 9.  Ps.  34.  17.  &  107. 6. 

the  sea  opened  to  let  them  pass  through 
it.  .  The  Egyptians  being  satisfied  that 
they  had  secured  their  prey,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  their  fugitive  bonds- 
men to  escape,  were  in  no  haste  to  as- 
sail them.  They  were  themselves  also 
probably  wearied  by  their  rapid  march. 
They  therefore  encamped  for  the  night 
— for  it  was  towards  evening  when  they 
arrived  —  intending,  no  doubt,  to  give 
efiect  to  their  intentions  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

10.  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh 
&c.  However  much  reason  we  have 
befor6  had  to  wonder  at  the  obstinacy 
and  unbelief  of  Pharaoh,  we  have  here 
occasion  to  vent  our  astonishment  at 
the  unbelief  of  those  in  whom  we  should 
least  expect  it.  The  sight  of  their  old 
oppressors  struck  the  Israelites  with 
terror.  Pervaded  by  a  general  panic, 
their  faith  and  their  courage  seemed  to 
desert  them  at  once.  They  deplored 
the  rash  adventure  in  which  they  had 
engaged,  and  their  servile  minds  looked 
back  with  regret  and  envy  upon  the  en- 
slaved condition  under  which  they  had 
so  recently  sighed.  But  wherefore  did 
they  now  give  way  to  fear  ?  Could  they 
not  look  back  upon  the  wonders  which 
God  had  wrought  for  them  so  short  a 
time  before  ?  Could  they  not  remember 
the  recent  death  of  all  the  first-bom  in 
Egypt  ?  Could  they  not  fix  their  eye  on 
the  pillar  of  cloud,  and  encourage  them- 
selves in  that  immediate  token  of  God'a 
presence  with  them  and  his  care  for 
them?  True  indeed,  they  were  in  a 
strait,  a  very  great  strait,  and  their  peril 
was  imminent.  They  were  surrouuded 
with  dangers  on  all  sides.  The  moun- 
tains, the  sea,  the  pursuing  hosts  of 
£^pt  pressed  close  upon  them  on  every 
hand.  In  ordinary  circumstances  there 
was  no  doubt,  occasion  for  the  greatest 
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11  ©And  they  said  unto  Moses, 
Because  there ^were  no  graves  itf 
Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to 


o  Ps.  106.  7,  8. 


alarm.  But  they  were  not  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  They  had  lately  vit- 
iiessed  a  series  of  most  extraordinary 
proofs  that  God  had  taken  up  their 
cause.  They  knew,  moreover,  that  it 
was  the  same  God  who  had  so  miracu- 
lously appeared  in  their  behalf,  and 
brought  them  oat  of  Egypt,  that  had 
conducted  them  to  the  perilous  position 
which  they  now  occujpied,  and  they  were 
bound  to  believe  that  in  all  this  he  in- 
tended them  good  and  not  evil,  and  that 
his  omnipotence  would  in  somie  way 
make  sure  their  rescue.  Their,  fears 
therefore  were  groundless,  and  their 
complaints  inexcusable.  They  showed 
in  this  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  Pha- 
raoh himself.  They  were  as  foi^etful 
of  the  Lord's  mercies  which  they  had 
experienced,  as  he  of  the  judgments 
which  he  had  suffered.  The  similarity 
however  of  our  own  conduct  in  trying 
circumstances  should  no  doubt  abate 
our  surprise  at  the  perverseness  of  Is- 
rael. Alas,  how  little  can  we  ourselves 
exercise  faith  and  trust,  in  our  own  dan- 
gers and  troubles  !  How  prone  are  we 
to  forget  our  past  mercies,  how  iuca- 
pable  to  see  our  present  help,  how  ready 
to  count  God  our  enemy  when  his  provi- 
dence frowns,  and  after  all  our  experi- 
ence of  his  truth  to  cry  out,  *We  shsfll 
one  day  perish?'  Let  then  the  spirit  of 
k*»lf- reproof  temper  our  condemnation  of 
imbelieving  Israel. 

II.  And  they  said  unto  Mosesy  Be- 
causey  &c.  Had  the  Israelites  merely 
given  way  to  the  inward  promptings  of 
an  Ignoble  fear,  or  confined  the  expres- 
sion of  it  to  one  another,  we  should  have 
been  less  disposed  to  condemn,  although 
even  then  we  should  not  have  been  able 
to  excuse  it.  But  when  we  see  their 
fears  oxcitmg  them  to  murmur  against 
Moies^  «8  the  procuring  cause  of  their 


die  in  the  wilderness  ?  Wherefore 
hast  thou  dealt  thus  with  us,  to 
carry  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  ^ 

distresses,  we  can  scarcely  prevent  a 
feeling  of  the  indignant  from  mingling 
with  our  surprise.  '  It  was  at  once  ao 
ebullition  of  rank  injustice  and  ingrati- 
tude towards  Moses,  and  a  gross  prove* 
cation  of  God,  in  obedience  to  whose 
orders  he  had  taken  every  step  towards 
their  deliverance.  We  do  not  forget, 
although  they  did,  that  all  his  great  in- 
terests were  embarked  with  theirs  in 
this  enterprise.  His  lot  was  c&st  into 
the  common  lup.  He  had  made  a  sacri- 
fice unspeakably  greater  than  any  other 
individual  of  the  immense  congregation. 
His  prospects,  either  for  himself  or  his 
family,  were  no  more  bright  or  flatter- 
ing than  those  pf  the  obscurest  Hebrew. 
If  there  were  danger  from  the  pursuing 
host  of  Pharaoh,  his  share,  assuredly, 
was  not  less  than  that  of  any  other  man. 
He  had  rendered  himself  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  the  unrelenting  tyrant,  and 
must  have  been  among  the  first  victims 
of  his  resentment.  In  view  of  this 
treatment  we  feel  that  if  others  might 
be  offended,  Moses  might  biim ;  and  yet 
in  the  midst  of  these  trying  circum- 
stances, he  affords  us  a  noble  example 
of  the  meekness  and  forbearance  for 
which  he  was  so  distinguished.  In  the 
danger  which  appeared,  and  in  the  uct- 
reasonable  and  wicked  com])laining  of 
the  people  against  Iiim,  he  stood  un- 
moved. Far  from  remonstrating  with 
them  or  vindicating  himself,  he  dis- 
covered the  most  admirable  composure 
of  mind,  aiming  to  comfort  and  encour- 
age instead  of  chiding  them,  and  assur* 
ing  them  that  tfiey  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  remain  quiet  and  wait.  They 
need  neither  flee  nor  fight.  That  was 
the  last  time  that  the  Egyptians  should 
cause  them  either  fear  or  trouble.  The 
Lord  should  fight  for  them  and  they 
should  soon-  see  the  unreasonablenesa 
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12  pZt  not  this  the  word  that  we 
did  tell  thee  in  Egypt,  saying,  Let 
US  alone,  that  we  may  serve  the 
Egj'ptians  ?  For  it  had  been  better 
for  us  to  serve  the  Egyptians,  than 
that  we  should  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

13  HAnd  Moses  said  unto  the 
people,  qFear  ye  not,  stand  'Still, 

P  cr.  5.  21.  dk  6.  9.  q  3  Chron.  80.  1ft,  17. 
Issu  4L  lU,  13,  14. 

of  their  alarms,  and  be  ashamed  of  their 
unju&c  suspicions  aiid  complaints. 

12.  Is  not  this  the  wwd,  &c.  We  do 
not  ludeed  previously  read  of  their  ut- 
tering these  precise  words,  but  this  was 
the  spirit,  the  drift,  of  their  desponding 
expostulations  with  Moses  and  Aaron 
when  they  found  their  burdens  increas- 
ed.  The  language  breathes  the  most 
deplorable  sordidness  and  pusillanimity 
of  soul,  as  if  their  spirits  had  been  ut- 
terly broken  down  and  crushed  by  their 
'ong  bondage.  Because  their  liberty 
was  attended  with  some  dangers  and 
difficulties,  they  speak  of  it  with  virtual 
contempt,  as  if  a  state  of  servitude 
were  to  be  preferred !  Had  they  pos- 
sessed the  generous  spirits  of  men,  they 
would  have  said  it  was  better,  if  needs 
be,  to  dife  on  the  field  of  honor  than  to 
Uve  in  the  chains  of  slavery.  Why 
should  the  idea  of  a  grave  in  the  wil- 
df^niess  be  so  dreadful  to  them  ?  Why 
should  they  prefer  to  it  a  grave  in 
Kgypt?  It  was  but  a  -grave  at  the 
worst ;  only  if  they  died  now,  they  died 
at  once ;  died  like  men  defending  their 
lives,  liberty,  and  families ;  not  pour- 
ing out  their  lives,  drop  by  drop,  under 
the  whip  of  a  cruel  taskmaster.  But 
slavery  had  done  its  work  in  cxtinguish- 
in^f  the  nobler  impulses  of  their  nature, 
and  the  native  unbelief  and  depravity  of 
the  human  heart  had  put  the  finishing 
i^troke  to  their  perverseness. 

13.  Fear  ye  not,  tfand  ntill.  Heb. 
^.aS'^m  hithyatzebu,  stnndfirm;  waver 
oot    stagger  not,  in  your  minds. 


and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord, 
which  he  will  shew  to  you  to-day : 
for  the  Egyptians  whom  ye  have 
seen  to-day,  ye  shall  see  them  a- 
gain  no  more  for  ever. 

14  »•  The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you, 
and  ye  shall « hold  your  peace.' 


r  ver.  95.  Dent.  1.  SO.  &  3. 22.  &  30.  4.  Josh 
10.  14,  43.  &  23.  3.    2  Chron.  20.  29.    Neh. 
4.  20.  Isai.  31.  4.    •  Isai.  30.  15. 


IT  See  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.  That 
is,  experience,  enjoy  the  salvation.  See 
on  this  peculiar  use  of  the  word  *  see' 

the  Note  on  Gen.  42.  1. T  For  the 

Egyptians  whom  ye  have  «<en,  &c.  Heb. 
'For  in  what  manner  ye  have  seen  the 
Egyptians  to-day  ye  shall  not  add  to 
see  them  any  more  for  ever  ;*  i.  e.  ye 
shall  not  see  them  iUive  any  more. 

14.  Ye  shall  hold  your  peace.  Heb. 
'^TC'^nn  taharishunj  ye  shall  be  silent ; 
a  term  denoting  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  not  so  much  a  cessation  from 
noise  as  from  action,  e<^uivalent  to  re- 
maining still,  quiet,  or  inert.  Thus,  2 
Kings,  19.  11,  *Why  are  ye  the  last  to 
I  ring  the  king  back  from  his  house?' 
Heb.  *  Why  are  ye  silent  from  bring- 
ing,'&c.;  i.e.  why  are  ye  negligent f 
Ps.  83.  1,  *Keep  not  thou  lilence,  O 
God  ;'  i.  e.  do  noX.  forbear  to  act.  Ps.  5. 
3,  'Our  God  shall  come  and  not  keep 
silence;^  i.  e.  shall  nbt  remain  inactive. 
By  this  usage  of  the  term  we  are  assist- 
ed in  the  interpretation  of  ReV.  8.  1, 
*And  when  we  had  opened  the  seventh 
seal  there  was  slence  in  heaven  about 
the  space  of  half  an  hour ;'  i.e.  there 
was  a  respite  from  action ;  the  vari- 
ous symbolical  agents  who  had  hitherto 
been  so  busily  employed  in  the  vision 
ary  heaven,  came  to  a  temporary  pause 
representing  some  epoch  in  the  state  of 
the  church  when  a  series  of  stirring  and 
momentous  events,  a  succession  of  wars 
and  commotions,  were  followed  by  a 
profound,  though  not  a  lasting  calm. 
Such  is  the  import  of  the  symbol,  and 
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15  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mp- 
seSjWherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ? 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  go  forward : 

16  But  Uift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and 
stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea, 

t  ver.  21,26.  ch.  7.  19. 

it  is  the  province  of  the  prophetic  ex- 
positor to  ascertain  from  the  records  of 
history  with  what  era  of  the  church  the 
vision  corresponds.  In  the  case  before 
us, -the  prophet's  words  are  strikingly 
pertinent,  Isa.  30  7,  'Therefore  have  I 
cried  concerning  this,  Their  strength  is 
to  sit  still.' 

15.  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ? 
As  nothing  has  been  before  said  of  Mo- 
ses' crying  or  praying  to  the  Lord  in 
express  words,  we  may  suppose  either 
that  his  crying  on  this  occasion  was  in 
strong  inward  ejaculations  and  groan- 
ings,  mingled  perhaps  with  an  undue 
perturbation  of  spirit,  or  that  Moses  is 
here  addressed  as  the  representative  of 
the  people ;  not  as  crying  in  his  own 
person,  but  in  that  of  the  collective  body 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  The  first  is 
the  most  probable  supposition,  and  it 
naturally  suggests  the  inquiry  how  it 
could  be  wrong  for  Moses  to  pray  under 
these  circumstances?  Does  not  God 
himself  say,  Ps.  4.  15,  'Call  upon  me 
in  the  day  of  trouble ;  I  will  deliver 
thee  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.'  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  in  the 
present  case  there  was  no  occasion  to 
cry  to  the  Lord ;  for  he  had  already 
manifested  so  decidedly  that  he  was 
determined  to  deliver  his  people,  that 
neitlier  they  nor  Moses  ought  to  have 
had  a  doubt  about  it.  And  again,  this 
was  no  time  for  prayer.  There  was 
something  else  to  be  instantly  done.  It 
was  the  time  for  him  and  them  to  act. 
*  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that 
they  go  forward.'  Let  us  remember 
that  every  thing  is  beautiful  in  its  season. 
Times  there  often  are  when  it  is  proper 
and  necessary  that  we  should  enter  our 


and  divide  it:  tmd  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  ground 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea, 

17  And  I,  behold,  I  will  "harden 
the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
they  shall  follow  them :  and  I  will 

«•  ver.  8.  ch.  7. 3. 

chambers,  and  shut  the  door  upon  us, 
and  commune  with  our  own  hearts  and 
with  God — often  times  when  it  might  be 
well  for  us  even  to  spend  whole  nights 
in  prayer— 4)ften  also  sudden  emergen- 
cies when  we  must  cry  with  our  whole 
soula  to  God.  But  there  are  other  times 
when  we  are  required  to  exert  ourselves 
actively,  and  to  show  our  faith  in  the 
promises  of  God  by  entering  without 
fear  or  care  or  delay  into  the  greatest 

straits  and  dangers. IT  Speak  unto  the 

children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  foru-ara. 
Though  the  sea  was  directly  before 
them,  and  its  depths  seemed  utterly  to 
deny  them  a  passage,  yet  as  the  power 
that  made  the  sea  bade  them  advance 
it  was  certain  that  he  would  either  di. 
vide,  or  congeal,  or  exhaust  it,  so  that 
it  should  offer  no  obstruction  to  their 
crossing.  This  is  no  strange  language 
to  the  Christian.  In  the  most  difficult 
and  appalling  circumstances,  the  com- 
mand is  often  to  be  heard  by  us,  'Go 
forward.'  Though  there  may  be  moun- 
tains of  opposition,  or  waves  of  trouble, 
or  seas  of  danger,  in  the  path  of  duty, 
yet  the  word  is  'Go  forward.'  Faith 
has  its  most  perfect  work  in  the  hour 
of  darkness.  Follow  its  guidance  and 
'  a  way  shall  be  made  in  the  sea,  and  a 
path  in  the  mighty  waters.' 

16.  Lift  thou  up  thy  rod — and  divide 
it.  Heb.  in^pn  bekachu,  cleave  it.  Gr 
pri^ov  avrnvf  rend  it.  No  efficacy  of 
course  is  to  be  attributed  on  this  or  an  y 
former  occasion  to  the  rod,  or  even  to 
Moses,  in  producing  an  effect  to  which 
Omnipotence  alone  was  competent.  But 
it  was  proper  that  Moses  as  an  instru- 
ment should  appear  conspicuous  in  the 
transaction,  in  order  tint  God  'nighi 
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«  get  me  honouf  upon  Pharaoh,  and 
Q|K)n  all  his  host,  upon  his  chariots, 
and  upon  his  horsemen. 

18  And  the  Egyptians  y  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have 
gotten  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh, 
upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his 
horsemen. 

19  K  And  the  angel  of  God  *  which 
went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  re- 
moved, and  went  behmd  them ;  and 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from 
before  their  face,  and  stood  behind 
them: 

X  ver.  4.  y  ver.  4.  «  ch.  13. 21.  «fe  23.  20.  & 
32.  34.    Numb.  20. 10.    Isai  63.  9. 

''HI' 

thus  giv%i  %  new  attestation,  in  the  sight 
of  the  whote  host,  to  the  autlK^ity  with 
which  he  was  clothed,  in  order  to  se- 
cure for  him  a  suitable  degree  of  re> 
spect|  honor,  and  obedience  in  all  their 
subsequent  relations. 

19.  And  the  angel  of  God — removedf 
&c.  The  Israelites  were  still  in  their 
encampment,  waiting  with  trembling  so- 
licitude the  crisis  of  their  fate.  What 
must  have  been  their  astonishment  to 
see,  all  at  once,  the  pillar  of  the  cloud, 
which  was  in  front  of  them,  move  round 
m  silent  nu^esty  through  the  air,  and 
take  its  place  m  their  rear !  *The  glory 
of  the  Lord  became  their  rere-ward ." 
Yet  it  appears  that  some  delay  was  still 
to  occur  before  they  began  to  enter  upon 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  as  a  strong  east  wind 
was  to  be  raised,  and  by  its  action  the 
waters  so  disposed  of  as  to  facilitate 
the  passage.  As  to  the  relation  of  the 
terms  *  Angel  of  God*  and  *  pilhr  of  the 
cloud,'  see  the  Remarks  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  chapter. 

20.  It  tbas  a  cloud  and  darkness  to 
them,6u<  it  gave  light  by  night  to  these. 
The  supplementary  words  in  our  version 
8ho\«  that  the  Hebrew  here  is  elliptical. 
The  sense,  however,  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rectly'rendered.  Chal.  'It  was  an  ob- 
scure cktud  to  the  Egyptians,  but  a  light 
Auring  all  the  night  to  the  Israelites.' 


20  Anditcamebetween\nccamp  ^ 
of  the  Egy  ptians  and  the  cain\)  of 
Israel;  and  ait  was  a  cloud  and 
darkness  to  therriy  but  it  gave  light 
by  night  to  these :  so  that  the  one 
came  not  near  the  other  all  the 
night. 

21  And  Moses  b  stretched  out  his 
hand  over  the  sea;  and  the  Lord 
caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong 
east  wind  all  that  night,  and  «  made 
the  sea  dry  landf  and  the  waters 
were  d  divided. 

«  See  Isai.  8.  14.  2  Cor.  4.  3.  b  ver.  16 
eps.  66.  6.  dch.  15.3.  Josh.  3.  16  &  4. 23. 
Neh.  ».  11.  Ps.74.  13.  &  106.  9.  &  114.  a 
Isai.  63.  12 

Jems.  Targ.  4t  was  a  cloud  half  lucid 
and  half  dajrk  ;  the  light  gave  light  unto 
Israel,  and  the  darkness  gave  darkness 
unto  the  Egyptians.'  Thus  the  word  and 
the  providences  of  God  have  a  two-fold 
aspect,  a  black  and  dark  side  towards 
sin  and  sinners,  a  bright  and  pleasant 
side  towards  those  that  are  Israelites 
indeed.  On  the  former  the  Most  High 
looks  frowningly  in  wrath  ;  on  the  lat- 
ter his  countenance  shines  brightly  with 
favor.  That  which  is  a  savor  of  life 
unto  life  to  the  one,  is  a  savor  of  death 
unto  death  to  the  other.  The  distinc- 
tion thus  made  in  this  respect  between 
the  two  hosts  is  a  preintimation  of  the 
eternal  distinction  which  will  be  made 
between  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,  and  that  utter  darkness  which  will 
for  ever  be  the  portion  of  hypocrites. 

21 .  The  Tjord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back 
by  a  sf^nng  east  wind.  Heb.  f^lp  Tni'2 
ntS^  beriuih  kadim  azzah.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  stretching  out  of  Mo- 
ses' hand  and  wielding  the  potent  rod, 
was  not  the  division  of  the  waters,  but 
the  raising  of  the  wind,  which  thencefor-. 
ward  continued  to  blow  through  the 
•rest  of  the  night.  The  circumstance, 
as  read  in  our  version,  creates  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  every  part  of 
the  narrative.  Although  the  origina. 
does  not  n«ceisart7y  imply  that  the  wa* 
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^^  And  «the   children  of  Israel 
weat  into  the  midst  of  the  sea 

e  ver.  29.  ch.  15. 19     Numb.  33  8.   Ps.  66. 6 
&  78. 13.  Isai.  63.  U.  1  Cor.  10. 1.  Uebr.  11. 39. 

ters  'went  back'  from  the  western  shore 
of  the  Gulf)  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
word  answering  to  '  back/  yet  there  is 
the  utmost  probability  that  this  was  the 
facty  as  otherwise  it  would  be  more  na- 
tural  to  say  that  the  Lord  caused  the 
waters  <  to  come/  than  '  to  go.'  But 
how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  in- 
evitable efiects  of  a  strong  east  wind 
acting  upon  the  same  mass  of  waters  ? 
This  would  have  been  to  drive  the  wa- 
ters from  the  eastern  and  heap  them  up 
to  a  great  depth  on  the  western  side, 
where  the  Israelites  were  to  make  their 
entrance.  As  the  sea  was  undoubtedly 
cloven  asunder  by  miraculous  power 
o«  er  and  above  any  efiect  produced  by 
the  wind|  it  would  matter  little  to  Om- 
nipotence whether  it  was  swollen  most 
on  the  eastern  or  western  coast.  But 
from  a  comparison  of  all  the  incidents 
we  rather  infer  that  the  body  of  the 
waters  had  been  rolled  up  as  it  were  by 
the  force  of  the  wind  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea,  and  that 
it  was  through  this  agglomerated  fluid 
mass  that  the  passage  was  opened.  To 
this  view  of  the  subject  it  will  of  course 
be  objected  that  the  wind  in  question  is 
expressly  said  to  have  been  the  tatl 
wind.  But  we  reply  that  the  original 
term  C^lp  Arodim,  has  rather  a  generic 
than  a  specific  import,  and  denotes  any 
uncommonly  strong  or  violent  v^nd, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  blows.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  rendered  by  the  Vulg.  in 
this  very  passage,  'a  vehement  and  burn- 
ing wind,'  and  RosenmuUer  adduces  the 
following  passages  as  confirming  the 
above  interpretation:  Ps.  4S.  7,  'Thou 
breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish  with  an 
teut  wind  (ti'^*»p)  ;'  i.  e.  as  expressly 
tendered  in  the  Gr.cv  wcvfiart  /3i<iu.>,  with 
m  violent  wind.  £2ek.27.26,  *Thy  row- 
art  Vuiv^  brought  thee  into  great  waters : 


upon  the  dry  ground :  and  the  wa* 
tersii;6re  fa  wall  unto  them  on  theif 
right  hand,  and  on  their  icfu 

t  Hab.  3.  10. 


the  east  wind  (Q*^1p)  hath  Woken  thee 
in  the  midst  of  the  seas  /  i.e.  any  kind 
of  fierce  and  tempestuous  w  >j)d.  So  Job, 
27. 20, 21,  speaking  of  the  wicked  rich 
man;  'Terrors  take  hold  on  him  as 
waters,  a  tempest  st  aleth  him  away  in 
the  night.  The  east  wind  (Q'^lp)  car* 
rieth  him  away,  and  he  departeth ;  and 
as  a  storm  hurleth  him  out  of  his  place.' 
Here  it  can  only  be  by  a  rhetorical  figure 
that  any  particular  wind  is  specified. 
The  idea  is  obviously  that  of  violent 
wind  in  general.  Comp.  Jer.  18.  17,  and 
Is.  27.  8,  in  the  latter  of  which  places 
C^lp  east  wind  is  made  synonymous 

with  rnDp  rrr^  rough  wind4 ^ir  Were 

dimded.  Heb.  I^PpS*^  yibbake-Uf  were 
cloven  f  were  violently  sundered  ;  usual* 
ly  applied  to  the  cleaving  or  splitting 
of  rocks,  wood,  the  earth,  or  solid  sub- 
stances in  general,  and  consequently  a 
term  not  well  suited  in  itself  to  describe 
the  effects  of  the  wind.  • 

22.  The  children  of  Israel  went  into, 
&c.  From  the  calm  and  nnimpassioned 
tone  of  the  narrative,  we  should  scarcely 
imagine  that  the  writer  was  describing 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles 
ever  wrought  in  the  view,  or  for  the 
benefit,  of  mortals.  While  the  immense 
congregation  stands  in  nmte  expecta- 
tion, with  its  countless  eyes  fastened 
on  Moses  and  Aaron,  whose  movements 
would  be  a  signal  for  their  own,  these 
venerated  leaders  advanced  together  in-, 
to  the  untrodden  path,  and  at  once  the 
yielding  waters  divide,  and  contrary  to 
all  the  laws  of  fluids  starTd  erect  on 
either  hand  like  walls  of  solid  ice!  Thr 
bed  of  the  sea  appears  between  them, 
and  lost  in  amazement  on  this  high 
way  of  the  Lord's  ransomed  they  past 
through  dry-shod  and  reach  in  sflfety  the 
opposite  shore !  'The  waters  saw  thee 
O  God,  the  waters  saw  thee ;  they  wera 
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23  IF  And  the  Egjrptians  pursued, 
and  went  in  after  them,  to  the  midst 

w ____ 

afraid:  the  depths  also  were  troubled. 
Thy  way  is  in  \he  sea,  and  thy  path  in 
the  great  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are 
aot  knrwn.  Thou  leddest  thy  people 
ike  a  flock  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and 
laron.*    Ps.  77.  16—20. 

23.  And  the  Egyptians  pursued^  &c. 
h  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Egypt* 
Mas  knew  or  thought  they  were  follow- 
ing the  Israelites  into  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
Considering  the  darkness  additional  to 
that  of  the  night,  which  had  been  super- 
induced between  the  pursuers  and  the 
pursued,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  had 
any  clear  perception  of  the  course,  in 
which  they  were  moving,  and  least  of 
all  that  they  imagined  themselves  trav- 
elling on  the  bared  bed  of  the  divided 
waters.  They  could  hear  the  noise  of 
ihe  flying  host  before  them,  and  could 
see  confusedly  a  little  way  about  their 
feet,  but  in  all  likelihood  were  utter- 
ly unable  to  distinguish  the  localities 
around  them,  and  may  even  have  thought 
that  they  were  following  the  Israelites 
up  the  valley  of  Bedea  on  their  return 
to  Egypt.  But  by  the  time  the  day 
broke  they  became  aware  of  their  con- 
dition, and  a  fearful  discovery  did  it 
prove  to  them. 

We  may  here  remark  that  although 
the  precise  place  of  the  Israelites'  cross- 
ing the  western  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
by  many  writers  placed  higher  up  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Suez,  yet  to  our 
mind  the  evidence  decidedly  predomi- 
nates in  favor  of  a  point  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  farther  south.  It  is  true 
that  Niebuhr,  Leclerc,  Rosenmuller, 
Prof.  Robinson,  and  others,  advocate  the 
claims  of  the  former  locality,  but  after 
the  thorough/canvassing  of  their  argu- 
ments by  the  Ekjitor  of  the  Pictorial 
Bible,  We  ca»mot  refuse  our  assent  to  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  comes  in  the 
following  Note  on  Ex.  14.  2 :  'Let  us 
\heu  proceed  down  the  valley  between 


of  the  sea,  even  all  Pharaoh's  horses,. 

his  chariots,  and  his  horsemen. 

a I 

the  mountains  and  the  sea,  which  we 
have  supposed  the  Israelites  to  have 
taken.  At  the  distance  of  about  fifteen 
miles  below  Suez,  occurs  Ras  (Cape) 
Addagi  projecting  into  the  sea,  and 
which  is  formed  by  the  termination  of 
a  cluster  of  hills  about  five  miles  in 
length,  which  now  interpose  on  the  left 
between  the  valley  and  the  sea,  so  that 
the  road  in  this  part  has  mountains  on 
either  hand  for  several  miles.  Was  the 
entrance  of  tills  defile  the  mouth  of  the 
Hiroth,  or  pass,  before  which  the  He- 
brews encamped  ?  The  cape  on  the  op* 
posite  coast  is  called  Ras  (Cape)  Moses, 
and  near  this  are  the  Fountains  of  Mo- 
ses (Ain  Mousa),  which  one  of  the  most 
distinct  traditions  points  out  as  the  scene 
of  the  miracle.  The  claims  of  Ain 
Mousa  above  Suez  in  the  present,  and 
indeed  in  any,  state  of  the  gulf,  are, 
that  if  the  Israelites  crossed  here,  they 
must  have  been  more  completely  *  shut 
in'  than  at  Suez,  between  the  mountains, 
the  wilderness,  and  the  sea — that  it  is 
far  enough  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
to  account  for  the  Egyptians  not  going 
round  to  intercept  them  as  they  came 
up  from  the  sea — that  the  waters  being 
here  deeper  and  broader,  the  miracle 
would  be  the  more  conspicuous  and  un* 
questionable,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
waters  would  be  the  more  adequate  to 
overwhelm  the  Egyptian  host ;  while 
still  the  channel  is  not  too  broad  for 
the  Hebrew  host  to  pass  through  in  a 
single  night.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Shaw 
does  not  think  the  water  deep  enough 
even  here ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  water  was  deepef 
formerly  than  at  present,  and  the  same 
objection  certainly  applies  with  still 
gfcater  force  to  the  passage  at  Suez. 
Let  us  however  proceed  southward,  and 
having  traversed  the  pass,  and  continuect 
our  course  along  the  shore,  we  come  to 
an  expansion  or  bay,  forming  the  mouth| 
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24  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  in 
the  moming-watch  g  the  Lord  look- 
ed unto  the  host  of  the  Egyptians 


g  See  Ps.  77.  17,  Ac. 


towards  the  Red  Sea,  of  a  valley  or 
opening  in  the  mountains,  which  is  here 
called  Badea^  and  also  Wady  Tyh,  or 
'  the  Valley  of  V^andering,'  and  which, 
under  the  various  names  of  Wady  Ram- 
lia,  Derb  Towarek,  Wady  Jendeli,  &c. 
extends  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  through  which  a  canal  of  commu- 
nicatiion  seems  to  have  formerly  ran. 
Was  this  the  Hiroth,  or  pass,  before  or 
in  the  mouth  of  which  the  Israelites  en- 
vamped,  and  from  which  they  afterwards 
made  their  famous  passage  ?  Many  good 
authorities  are  of  this  opinion  ;  and  it 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  D'AnviUe 
and  Major  Rennel  concur  in  fixing  the 
town  of  Clysma  at  this  spot.  Certainly 
no  body  of  men  could  be  more  efiectu- 
ally  shut  in  than  in  this  bay  of  Badea. 
There  are  many  indications  that  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  now  filled  up,  stretched  a 
considerable  way  into  the  opening  at 
this  place,  and  must  have  prevented  all 
further  progress  to /he  south;  and  if 
such  progress  had  not  been  thus  pre- 
vented, it  would  be  so  by  the  mountains 
of  Ghobede,  which  bound  the  bay  and 
valley  on  the  south,  and  which,  with 
their  continuations,  stand  out  so  close  to 
the  sea  as  to  preclude  the  continuation 
of  the  march  along  the  shore.  There 
was  therefore  no  retreat  but  through  the 
Kea,  or  back  to  Egypt  through  the  val- 
ley; and,  on  the  hypothesis  that  there 
was  then,  as  at  present,  a  practicable 
road  through  this  valley  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  tl  e  Nile,  we  hazard  a  con. 
lecture,  that  it  was  Pharaoh's  intention 
to  drive  them  1  tack  before  him  through 
this  valley.  As  names  and  traditions, 
on  one  side  of  he  sea,  point  the  egress 
of  the  Hebrews  at  Ain  Mousa— as,  on 
the  other  side,  the  same  authorities 
place  the  ingress  at  Badea— and  as  it  is 
necflpsary  to  assume  that  the  opening 


through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  (he 
cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  thfl 
Egyptians, 


was  most  extensive,  we  might  hazard  a 
conjecture  that  the  whole  opening  ex- 
tended from  about  Ain  Mousa  to  op- 
posite Badea.  We  must  again  repeat; 
however,  that  not  the  least  stress  is  to 
be  laid  on  the  unsupported  traditions  of 
the  natives.  Ain  Mousa  is  only  one 
out  of  many  places  which  they  indicate 
as  the  point  of  passage.  Perhaps  the 
place  which  both  Arabian  and  Egyptian 
traditions  mc^t  strongly  indicate  is  the 
large  bay  called  Birket  Faroun  (Pha- 
raoh's Pool),  about  the  29th  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  waters  of  this  bay  are  in 
continual  commotion,  which  the  natives 
think  to  be  occasioned  by  the  unquiet 
spirits  of  the  djrowned.  But  the  passage 
cannot  reasonably  be  fixed  here  or  any 
where  else  below  Wady  Gharendel  at 
the  lowest :  for  not  only  does  the  guli 
from  thence  downward  become  too  wide 
to  have  been  crossed  by  such  a  body  as 
the  host  of  Israel  in  one  night,  but  the 
shore,  which  till  thereabout  is  low  and 
sandy,  then  becomes  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous, while  that  on  the  Egyptian  side 
is  still  more  impracticable — afibrding 
a  convenient  place  neither  for  the  in- 
gress nor  egress  of  such  a  multitude. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  should  think  the 
claims  of  Ain  Mousa  far  preferable  to 
those  of  Suez,  and  those  of  Badea  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  Ain  Mousa.'  Pict, 
Bible, 

24.  In  the  morning  watch.  The  Jews 
divided  the  whole  night  from  sun-set- 
ting till  sun-nsing,  mto  three  watches, 
consisting  each  of  four  hours.  The  morn- 
ing watch  began  at  two  in  the  morning 
and  ended  about  six.-— — iT  Looked  unta 
the  host  of  the  Egyptians  through  th€ 
pillar  of  fire  and  of  the  cloud.  Heb. 
^1>a5>!S  he'Ommud;  in  or  by  the  pillar; 
i.  e.  by  means  q(  it.  The  original  word 
for  looked,'  as  applied  to  God,  denotei 
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25  And  t(X)koff  their  chariot- 
wheels,  that  they  drave  them  heav- 
ily: so  that  the  Egyptians  said, 
Let  us  flee  from  the  face  of  Israel ; 
for  the  Lord  hfi^hteth  for  them 
agaiast  the  Egyptians. 

k  ver.  14. 

not  a  simple  and  bare  act  of  ocular  in- 
spection, but  also  a  positive  putting 
forth  of  some  demonstration  of  wrath 
or  mercy  corresponding  with  the  occa- 
sion. Thus  Ps.  1Q2. 19, 20, 'For  he  hath 
looked  dovm  from  the  height  of  his 
-sanctuary;  from  heaven  did  the  Lord 
behold  the  earth ;  to  hear  the  groaning 
of  the  prisoner,  to  loose  those  that  are 
appointed  to  death ;'  i.  e.  his  looking 
doum  consisted*  in  his  interposition  in 
behalf  of  the  afflicted.  Deut.  26.  15, 
*Look  down  from  thy  holy  habitation, 
from  heaven,  and  bless  thy  people ;' 
i.  e.  look  down  by  blessing.  So  here 
the  Lord's  Mooking'  is  explained  by 
what  follows,  viz.  his  'troubling'  them. 
•We  suppose  the  fact  to  have  been  that 
the  side  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  toward 
the  Egyptians  was  suddenly  and  for  a 
few  moments  illuminated  with  a  blaze 
of  light,  which  coming  as  it  were  in  a 
refulgent  flash  upon  the  dense  darkness 
which  had  preceded,  so  frightened  the 
horses  of  the  pursuers  that  they  rushed 
confusedly  together,  dashing  the  wheels 
of  one  chariot  furiously  against  those 
of  another,  upsetting,  breaking,  and 
tearing  them  from  their  axles,  while  the 
heroes  themselves,  floundering  in  pools, 
or  sinking  in  quicksands,  were  thrown 
into  inextricable  confusion,  and  thus 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  returning 
waves.  In  the  mean  time,  as  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  77. 
17, 18,  the  elements  were  wrought  into 
a  fearful  commotion,  which  redoubled 
the  horrors  of  the  scene ;  'The  clouds 
poured  out  watef ,  the  skies  sent  out  a 
sound  ;  thine  arrows  also  went  abroad. 
The  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the 
heavens ;  thy  lightnings  lightened  the 
Vo...  I  16 


26  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo* 
ses,  i  Stretch  out  thine  hand  ove; 
the  sea,  that  the  waters  may  come 
agaiir  upon  the  Egyptians,  upon 
their  chariots,  and  upon  their  horse- 
men. 

'  ver.  16. 

world  ;  the  earth  trembled  and  shook.' 
With  this  agrees  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus ;  '  Showers  of  rain  also  came 
down  from  the  sky,  and  dreadful  thun- 
der and  lightning,  with  flashes  of  fire. 
Thunderbolts  also  were  darted  upon 
them  ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  which 
God  sends  upon  men  as  indications  of 
his  wrath,  which  did  not  happin  at  this 
time.'  The  complicated  horrors  of  the 
scene  can  neither  be  described  nor  ima- 
gined. It  was  evident  beyond  all  dis- 
pute that  the  Lord  God  Almighty  fough^ 
agaiust  them,  and  the  lighting  down  of 
his  arm  who  could  withstand  i  Officers 
and  soldiers,  Pharaoh  and  his  com- 
manders, were  alike  terror-stricken,  and 
one  universal  thrill  of  panic  and  dismay 
pervaded  the  host  of  the  Elgyptians. 
'Let  us  flee,'  was  the  cry  that  resounded 
in  every  direction,  through  the  broken 
and  trembling  ranks,  but,  alas,  it  was 
now  too  late.  All  attempts  at  flight 
were  vain.  The  day  of  forbearance  was 
passed.  The  measure  of  their  iniquity 
was  full.  The  tyrant  and  his  people 
had  hardened  themselves  in  rebellion 
against  God  till  hi^  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  day  of  vengeance  was 
come.  They  are  &rst  frightened  into 
despair,  and  then  plui^ed  into  destruc- 
tion.—T  The  Egyptians  <a>d,  &c. 
Heb.  C^nSJa  '1?3fc^'^1  v(0yomer  MUZ' 
rcdm,  Egypt,  or  the  Egyptian j  said.  Let 
ua  flee  ;  indicating  that  they  were  as 
unanimous  in  making  this  declaration, 
as  if  they  had  been  but  one  man.  But 
they  were  like  persons  oppressed  with 
the  nightmare  in  their  sleep,  who  would 
fain  fly  from  the  impending  danger  that 
presses  upon  them,  but  cannot.  Ar 
invisible  power  fixes  them  to-  the  spot. 
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27  And  Moses  stretched  iorth  his 
hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  ^ re- 
turned to  his  strength  when' the 
morning  appeared ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tian^  fied  against  it;  and  the  Lord 
i  overthrew  ihe  Egyptians  m  the 
midst  of  thf  sea. 

28  And  'Uhe  waters  returned, 
and  n  covered  the  chariots,  and  the 
horsemen,  ind  all  the  host  of  Pha- 
raoh that  <»me  into  the  sea  after 

k  Josh.  4.  18.  1  ch.  15.  1,  7  »  Hab.  3.  8. 
13.    aPs.  106.  11. 

27.  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his 
handf  &c.  The  rod  of  Moses  is  again 
stretched  over  the  sea,  and  it  returns  to 
Its  strength.  Those  very  waters  which 
had  guarded  the  passage  of  Israel,  again 
obey'the  suspended  law  of  gravitation, 
and  rushing  down  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Egyptians  with  overwhelming  force  en- 
gulph  them  all  beyond  the  power  or 
possibility  of  escape.  Prostrated  by  the 
fury  of  the  resistless  flood,  wave  after 
wave  passing  over  them,  they  pierce 
the*  air  with  the  shrieks  of  hopeless  an- 
guish,  and  in  all  their  multitudes  are 
buried  beneath  the  deep,  which  roared 
m  closing  upon  them  like  a  ravenous 
beast  over  his  prey.  *The  sea  covered 
them ;  they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty 
waters.'  The  same  element  is  the  de- 
fence of  the  one,  and  the  destroyer  of 
the  other.  Not  an  Israelite  perished, 
not  an  Elgyptian  ^survived.  What  an 
awful  retribution  upon  the  incorrigible 
king  and  people  who  had  hardened  them- 
selves against  God,  bidding  defiance  to 
his  demands,  his  threatenings,  his  judg- 
ments !  Heie  he  lies  wit-h  all  his  host, 
men,  horses,  and  chariots,  mei^ed  in 
one  common  watery  grave,  as  a  per- 
petual monument  of  the  folly  of  rebel- 
lious man,  and  the  just  wrath  of  ofi'end- 
•;d  heaven!  If  The  Lord  overthrew 
the  Egyptians.  Heb.  "IS^D*^  yenal'r^ 
thook  off.  That  is,  cast  away,  rid  him- 
belf  of.  The  force  of  the  original  may 
be  t>eiier  understood  from  the  following 


them :  there  remained  not  so  much 
as  one  of  them. 

29  But  othe  children  ol  Israej 
walked  upon  dry  land  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea ;  and  the  waters  were  a 
wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand, 
and  on  their  left. 

30  Thus  the  Lord  p  saved  Israel 
that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  trie 
Egyptians:  and  Israel  qsaw  the 
Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore. 

« ver.  «.  Ps.  77.  50.  &  78.  55,  53.  P  P«. 
106.  8, 10.    q  Ps.  58.  10.  dc  5tt.  10. 

examples  of  its  use.  Nehem.  6.  13, 
^Also  I  shook  my  lap  and  said,  So  God 
Mhaks  out  every  man  from  his  house 
that  performeth  not  this  promise,  even 
thus  be  he  shaken  ovf.'  Job,  3^.  13 
^That  it  might  take  hold  of  the  ends  f«f 
the  earth  that  the  wicked  miglit  he 
shaken  out  of  it<'  The  same  original 
word  occurs,  Ps.  136.  15,  in  allusion  tp 
this  same  event,  though  translated  as 
here  ^overthrow.'  So  absolutely  and 
utterly  was  the  power  of  this  guilty 
nation  now  broken  aud  destroyed,  thut 
although  the  camp  of  Israel  was  pitched 
within  a  little  distance  of  Kgypt, during 
the  space  of  forty  years,  yet  no  pursuit 
was  attempted  against  tliem,  no  future 
efibrt  made  to  subdue  aud. enslave  them. 
30.  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead 
upon  the  seashore.  Heb.  r<fit  IS*"^"^ 
n?D  fi'^'^22?2  yiru  eth  Mitzrayim  mtthj 
saw  Egypt,  or  the  Egyptians^  a  corpse  ; 
the  whole  nation  spoken  of  as  one  indi- 
vidual. This  was  ordered  at  once  for 
the  greater  di^race  of  the  li^ypiians 
and  the  greater  triumph  of  the  Urael- 
ites.  However  superstitiously  nice  and 
curious  that  people  were  in  embalniiug 
and  preserving  the  bodies  of  their  great 
men,  and  whatever  horror- was  inspired 
by  their  religion  at  the  ide,a  of  lying 
unburied  till  their  bodies  were  con 
sumed,  still  that  dreaded  doom  w^s 
here  allotted  them,  and  the  utmost  con 
tempt  thus  poured  upon  the  nobles  o 
Egypt.    In  short,  ii  was  little  else  thMc 
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31  And  Israel  saw  that  great  work 
which  the  Lord  did  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians: and  the  people  feared  the 

dragging  out  the  dead  body  of  the  slain 
I^yptian  dragon  from  the  waters  and 
proclaiming  over  it,  4  will  leave  thee 
iipon  the  land,  I  will  cast  thee  forth 
upon  the  open  field,  and  will  cause  all 
the  fowls  of  the  heaven  to  remain  upon 
thee,  and  I  will  fill  the  beasts  of  the 
whole  earth  with  thee.'  Ezek.  32.  4. 
It  is  perhaps  in  allusion  to  this  that  we 
/ead,  Rev.  19.  17^  18,  'And  I  saw  an 
nngel  standing  in  the  sun  ;  and  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  isaying  to  all  the 
fowls  that  fly  in  th^  midst  of  heaven, 
Come,  and  gather  yourselves  together 
unto  the  supper  of  the  great  God ;  that 
ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the 
flesh  of  captains,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty 
men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of 
them  that  sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of 
all  men,  both  (ree  «nd  bond,  both  small 
and  great.'  Such  a  result  would  also 
heighten  the  expression  of  the  divine 
(avor  towards  Israel,  and  more  deeply 
afiect  their  hearts  with  their  great  de- 
liverance. They  pi-obably  stripped  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  and  thus  possessed 
themselves  of  a  mass  of  treasure  which 
tliey  were  afterwards  able  to  apply  to 
the  furnishing  of  the  tabernacle.  Nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  manner 
in  which  these  incidents  are  figuratively 
set  forth  by  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  74.  13, 14, 
<  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy 
strength :  thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the 
dragons  in  the  waters.  Thou  brakest 
the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces,  and 
gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the  people  in- 
Aabiting  the  wilderness.' 

31.  Israel  saw  that  great  trork,  Heb. 
niian  l^^rrni^  eth  ha-yad  haggedoUthf 
that  great  hand;  or  as  the  Chal.  ex- 
pressively renders  it,  *The  power  of  the 
great  hand.'  The  import  is  plainly  that 
of  an  amazing  display  of  the  divine 
tmnipoteace.  It  was  scarcely  neces- 
vary  to  pray  for  them  in  the  language 


Lord,  and  r  believed  the  Lord,  and 
his  servant  Moses. 

r  ch.  4.  31.  '&  19.  9.    Ps.  106.  12.    John.  3 
11.  All.  45. 

of  David,  Ps.  109.  27,  <That  they  may 
know  that  this  is  thy  handy  that  thou^ 
Lord,  hast  done  it.'  Conviction  of  this 
truth  was  now  wrought  in  the  depths  of 
their  souls.  'Deep  answered  unto  deep.' 
The  language  is  very  emphatic,  that 
they  now  began  in  earnest  to  ^fear  the 
Lord  and  believe  the  Lord,'  in  view  of 
the  wonders  of  his  mercy  and  his  might, 
and  to  yield  themselves  more  unreserv- 
edly to  the  guidance  of  his  servant 
Moses.  They  were  now  profoundly 
ashamed  of  their  former  distrusts  and 
murmurings,  and  doubtless  were  ready 
to  conclude,  from  their  present  feelings, 
that  they  should  never  relapse  into  a 
complaining  spirit  or  a  disobedient  con- 
duct again.  Infidelity  and  rebellion  are, 
for  a  time  at  least,  banished  from  their 
hearts,  and  *  while  they  believ:  bis 
word,  they  sing  his  praise  ;'  although 
their  subsequent  demeanor  showe  I  that 
they  w«re  still  capable  of  forgetting  and 
slighting  their  heavenly  benefactor. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
The  preceding  chapter  having  given 
us  an  account  of  the  total  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  we 
are  informed  in  the  present  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  signal  victory  was 
celebrated.  The  circumstances  which 
called  forth  this  grateful  song  of  praise 
here  recorded,  were  indeed  unparalleled. 
We  behold  an  immense  congregation 
just  rescued  in  a  marvellous  manner 
from  the  power  of  their  enemies,  stand- 
ing upon  the  shores  of  a  sea  which  was 
then  rolling  its  w^ves  in  their  usual 
course,  waves  which  had  so  lately  been 
made  to  stand  as  crystal  walls  on  either 
side  of  a  dry  passage,  and  which  had 
again  rushed  together  in  their  might, 
overwhelming  all  the  chariots,  and 
horses,  and  footmen  of  PLaraoh.  There 
they  itand,  seeing  the  shores  of  the  se« 
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THEN  sang  *  Moses  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  this  song  unto 
the  Lord,  a^d  spake,  saying,  I  will 

»  Judg.  5.  1.    2  Sam.  22.  1.    Ps.  106.  12. 

tmm   IBM  I  III  ■  ■■■■■■         ■    I     ■    ■  I    I   ■  ■■■!    ■■ 

Strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men 
and  horses,  with  the  broken  pieces  of 
chariots  and  weapons  of  war  scattered 
in  all  directions,  and  all  the  other 
wrecks  of  that  awful  catastrophe.  There 
they  stand,  safe  and  unhurt,  not  a  fee- 
ble woman,  not  an  infant  child,  not  a 
hoof  of  cattle,  not  an  article  of  proper- 
ty, lost — all  monuments  of  the  mighty 
power  and  distinguishing  favor  of  their 
covenant  God !  Well  may  they  lift  up 
their  voices  and  sing.  Well  may  they 
.bring  the  timbrel  and  harp  to  aid  their 
voices  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  their 
great  deliverer. — It  may  be  renmrked, 
by  the  way,  that  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  the  Old  Testament  narrative 
has  afforded  the  ground  for  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  symbolical 
scenery  of  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  15. 2,  3, 
'And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass 
mingled  with  fire ;  and  them  that  had 
gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and 
over  his  image,  and  over  his  mark,  and 
over  the  number  of  his  name,  stand  on 
the  sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps  of 
God.  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses 
the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the 
lamb,  saying,  Great  and  marvellous  are 
thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty;  just 
and  true  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints.' 
The  phrase  *on  the  sea  of  glass'  is,  un- 
doubtedly, more  correctly  rendered  *  by 
the  sea  of  glass,'  i.  e.  on  the  shores, 
while  the  mingling  of  the  fire  is  per- 
haps in  allusion  to  the  pillar  of  fire 
which  accompanied  the  march  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 
whose  terrific  flashings  mingled  with 
the  returning  and  roaring  billows  that 
overwhelmed  the  lEIgyptian  hosts. 

1.  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children 
of  Israel  this  song,  &c.  Heb.  y^W^  tK 
ax  yashif ,  1:  t.  then  will  sing.  As  the  verb 


I  bsing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hatli 
triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse 
and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  sea. 

b  ver.  21. 


in  the  original  is  in  the  future,  perhaps 
the  suggestion  may  not  he  wholly 
groundless,  that  it  is  hereby  implied 
that  this  song  was  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  triumph&nt  songs  of  the  church 
in  subsequent  ages,  somewhat  as  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  designed  as  a  model 
for  the  prayers  of  his  disciples  in  every 
period  of  the  world.  Accordii^ly,  we 
find  it  said  of  those,  Rev.  15.  2,  3,  who 
had  obtained  a  victorious  deliverance 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  beast,  that 
they  sung  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb,  in  evident  allusion  to  the  sub 
lime  pean  here  recorded.  The  present 
is  the  most  ancient  song  extant  in  any 
language,  as  those 'ascribed  to  Linus, 
Musaeus,  and  Orpheus,  have  a  date  ot 
three  hundred  years  subsequent  to  this. 
Its  poetical  merits  are  of  the  very  first 
order,  as  we  might  infer  from  the~  un- 
doubted fact,  that  it  was  prompted  by 
divine  inspiration,  to  be  sung  on  the 
spot,  and  probably  on  the  very  morning 
of  the  event  which  it  celebrates.  It  is 
alike  remarkable  for  its  grandeur  and 
simplicity,  its  touching  pathos  and  its 
true  sublime.  It  was  probably  sung  in 
alternate  strophes  or  strains,  as  was 
usual  in  all  the  sacred  symphonies  of 
the  ancients.— IT  /  will  sing,  &c.  In* 
timating  that  although  the  song  was  to 
be  sung  by  the  whole  company,  yet 
each  one  was  to  appropriate  the  burden 
of  it  to  himself  individually.  The  tri- 
umph of  Israel  over  the  Eg3rptians  did 
not  resemble  the  usual  triumphs  of  n» 
tion  over  nation,  where  the  individual 
is  overlooked  and  lost  in  the  mass 
Every  thing  here  is  peculiar  and  per 
sonal.  Every  Israelite  for  himself  re 
fleets  with  joy  on-  his  own  chf  ms  non 
for  ever  broken.  He  seems  to  exni 
over  his  own  tyrant-master  now  atib 
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2  The  Lord  is  piy  strength  and 
«song,  and  he  is  become  my  salva- 
tion: he  is  my  God,  and  I  will 

«  Deut.  10.  21.  Ps.  18.  2.  &  22.  3.  &  54.  17. 
&  62.  6.  &  109.  1.  <Sc  118.  14.  <b  140.  7.  Isai. 
12.  2.    liab.  3.  18,  IV. 

dued  under  him,  and  hails  his  oum  per- 
sonal liberty  as  fully  recovered.—— 
T  Hath  triumphed  gloriously,  Heb. 
tliO  r\lO  gaoh  gaah,  excelling  he  excel^ 
lethf  or f  he  is  exceedingly  exalted,  6r. 
svi'ioii  yap  6t6o^aaTai,  for  he  it  glori- 
9ualy  glorified.  The  leading  idea  of 
|he  Hebrew  tierm  in  this  connexion  is, 
that  of  displaying  grandeur y  preemi' 
nence,  magn^cenee.  It  is  perhaps  pri> 
marily  appUed,  in  a  physical  sense,  to 
corporeal  objects  which  grandly  raise 
and  rear  themselves  up,  as  towering 
uees  and  swelling  waves  (Ezek.  47. 5)^ 
and  thence,  in  mental  relations,  denot- 
ing elation,  se{f 'exaltation,  whether  in 
a  good  or  bad  sense.  As  used  here  in 
reference  to  God  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  its  import.  Chal.  'He  hath 
exalted  himself  above    the   excellent 

ones,  and  excellence  is  his.* IT  The 

horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown 
into  the  sea,  Heb.  {173^  ramah,  violent* 
ly  cast, precipitated,  projected;  a  bold 
and  emphatic  mode  of  expression,  im- 
plying iar  more  than  if  he  had  merely 
said  that  he  suffered  them  to  sink  into 
the  sea.  The  expression  is  strikingly 
paralleled  in  Neh.  9. 11,  <  Their  perse- 
cutors thou  threwest  into  the  deeps,  as 
a  stone  into  the  mighty  waters.'  In 
like  manner  the  use  of 'horse'  and  'rider' 
in  the  singular  is  more  emphatic  than 
that  of  'horses'  and  'riders'  in  the  plu- 
ral. It  marks  strongly  the  suddenness, 
the  universality,  the  completeness,  of 
the  destruction.  The  Egyptian  caval- 
ry,  numerous  and  formidable,  covering 
the  face  of  the  ground,  is  represented 
as  m  a  moment,  by  a  single  effort,  by 
one  blow,  overthrown,  overwhelmed, 
is  if  they  had  been  bat  one  horse  and 
•m  lider. 

3.  The  Lii^d  is  my  strength  and  song, 

16« 


prepare  him  ^an  habitation;  my 
« father's  God,  and  I  fwill  exalt 
him. 

d  Gen.  28. 21,  22,  2  Sam.  7.  5.  Ps.  132  5. 
0  ch.  3.  15,  lb.  f  2  Sam.  22.  47.  Ps.  9^  it,  & 
11».  *26,    Isai.  25. 1. 

Heb.  rr^  ri"l?atT  '^»5  ozzi  ve-zimratk 
Yah,  my  strength  and  my  song  is  Jah  ; 
one  of  the  distinguishing  titles  of  the 
Most  High}  a  coutraction  of 'Jehovah,' 
occurring  here  for  the  tir»t  time  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  seldom  met  with  except 
in  the  poetical  books.  We  £nd  it  Ps. 
68.  4,  'Extol  him  that  rideth  upon  the 
heavens  by  his  Iiame  Jah.'  It  enters 
also  into  the  composition  of  the  Hebrew 
phrase  fT'  ijin  halleluyah,  i.  e. '  Hgl' 
lelu,'  praise  ye,  'Jah,'  the  Lord,  which 
IS  retsuned  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Rev. 
19. 1 — 4,  'And  after  these  things  I  heard 
a  great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven 
saying.  Alleluia,  &c.'  intimating,  prob- 
ably, by  the  use  of  a  Hebrew  word  that 
at  the  period  alluded  to  in  the  prophecy, 
the  Jewish  nation  shall  have  become 
united  with  the  Christian  church,  and 
shall  be  heard  uttering  the  praises  of 
God  in  their  own  language.  By  con- 
fessing that  God  was  their  'strength,' 
they  virtually  abjure  from  themselves 
the  glory  of  the  recent  triumph,  ascrib- 
ing  it  solely  to  the  almighty  power  of 
their  great  and  gracious  Deliverer.  No 
instrument  is  to  divide  the  praise  with 
him.  No  power,  no  wisdom,  is  to  be  ao> 
knowledged  but  that  of  God  alone^— 
IT  My  song.  That  is,  the  subject  of  it. 
IT  My  salvation.  That  is,  the  au- 
thor of  it.-»— IT  /  tidll  prepare  him  i 
habitation.  Chal.  '  I  will  build  him  a 
sanctuary.'  This,  if  the  Chaldee  inter- 
pretation be  correct,  is  a  prophetical 
intimation  of  the  rearing  of  the  sacred 
edifice  of  the  tabernacle.  Some,  how- 
ever maintain  that  the  word  comes  from 
a  root  signifying  to  adorn,  in  which 
case  the  sense  of  the  expression  is,  J 
will  pay  him  becoming  honor.  Thus 
Jarchi ;  'I  will  celebrate  his  beauty  and 
his  praise  to  those  that  shall  come  inta 
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3  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  swar: 
the  Lord  is  his  >>  name. 

4  » Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host 
hath  he  cast  into  the  sea:  ^his 

f  Ps.  24.  8.    Rev.  19.  11.    hch.  6.  3.    Vs. 
83.  18.    i  ch,  U.  28.    k  cU.  14. 7. 

the  world.*  Gr.  ii^aa(o  avrov^  I  wUl 
ifiorify  him.  As  this  honor,  howevcri 
was  to  consist  mainly  in  the  dedication 
to  Urn  of  a  place  of  worship,  both  senses 

M'  '.he  term  very  nearly  harmcwizew 

1  My  father^  God,  Heb.  'Dfi^  '>ni)» 
EloMi  abi,  Hod  of  my  father;  col.  sing, 
implying  the  entire  line  of  his  paternal 
an'^estry.  The  whole  strain  of  the  wri- 
ter 18  full  of  affectionate  and  appropri- 
ating rec(^ition  of  God  as  their  God. 
*IIe  whose  greatness  1  adore  is  not  a^ 
strange  God  unknouni  till  now,  a  de- 
liverer or  protector  for  a  moment.  No, 
he  is  the  ancient  and  covenant  God  of 
my  family;  his  goodness  is  from  gener 
ation  to  generation.  I  have  a  thousand 
domestic  proofs  of  his  constant,  undi- 
«ninished  affection ;  and  he  is  now  mak- 
ing good  to  me  only  that  which  he 
solemnly  promised  to  my  forefathers.* 
Such  is   the  purport  of  this  grateful 

strain. 
3.  The  Lord  is  a  man  qf  toar.    Heb. 

n?:ni?a  la'^l*  mA  mUhamah.  That  is, 
mighty  iu  battle,  the  achiever  of  great 
victories.  Chal.  *A  victor  of  wars.^ 
Gr.  Kvptoi  avvrpt^otv  iroXc^vs,  the  Lord 
breaking  wars;  a  rendering  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  account,  and  in  respect 
to  v.'hich  Cartwright  has  very  plausibly 
suggested  that  TroXcfiovi  wars  is  a  cor- 
rupt reading  for  vjXsnt'tvf-  enemies ;  the 
Lord  i$  a  breaker-down,  a  prostrat'>r,  of 
ill  enemies.  Sonte  have  thought  .here 
was  something  degrading  in  a  form  of 
expression  which  seemed  to  bring  down 
the  Deity  to  the  level  of  a  mere  mortal 
hero ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  phrase  is  purely  Hebraic,  and  one 
of  the  most  emphatic  of  which  the  lan- 
guage admits  to  denote  excellence  or 
freeminsnce  of  prowess.     Thus   the 


chosen  captains  also  are  drowned 
in  the  Red  sea. 

5  » The  depths  have  covered  them 
m  they  sank  into  the  bottom  as  a 
stone. 

>ch,  14.  28.    mNeh.  9.  11. 

very  same  phrase  occurs  1  Sam.  17.  33, 
as  an  appellation  of  Goliath,  'For  thoq 
art  but  a  youth,  and  he  rnsn^^  Zi^ta,  a 
man  of  war  from  his  youth ;'  i.  e.  dis* 
tinguished  for  warlike  prowess  and  skill 
Thus  also  we  find  *  man  of  beauty'  for 
one  exceedingly  lair  and  cftmely ;  *  man 
of  words,'  for  an  eloquent  man;  'man 
of  arm,'  for  a  mighty  man,  &^.-»-« 
IT  The  Lord  is  his  name.  Heb.  mn*' 
V2tD  Yehotah  shemOf  Jehovah  kis  name* 
That  is,  he  hath  shown  his  nature  to  be 
Jehovah,  by  causing  that  actually  to  be 
which  he  had  promised  should  be.  It  is 
as  ii'  the  speaker  had  said,  *I  cannot 
characterise  the  mighty  Deliverer  so 
well  as  by  his  name  Jehovah,  that  inef- 
fable and  mysterious  title  which  implies 
not  only  the  promise  but  the  pfrjorm- 
ance  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  his  people.' 
See  Note  on  Ex.  6.  3. 

4.  Uath  he  cast  into  the  sea.  Heb. 
n^^  yarah  ;  a  term  applied  mostly  tf 
the  casting  J  hurling  j  or  discharging 
oi' darts  or  arrows.  Accordingly  Abc>n 
Esra,  a  Jewish  commentator,  ren«ark8 
that  it  is  designed  here  to  imply,  that 
God  cast  the  chariots  and  the  hosts  of 
Pharaoh  into  the  sea  with  as  much  swift* 
ness  and  ease  as  one  would  emit  an  ar* 
row  from  the  bow.—— ^V  His  chosen 
captains.  Heb.  T^c523  *^nD72  mibhar 
shalishauVy  the  choice  of  his  captains  ; 
i.  e.  the  prime,  the  flower,  of  his  chief- 
tains. 

5.  Sank  into  the  bottom  as  a  stone 
Words  strikingly  expressive  of  the  utter 
and  remediless  overthrow  of  the  enemy 
So  completely  were  they  plunged  int< 
the  depth  of  the  sea,  that  they  could  not 
rise  to  the  surface,  being  probably  for 
the  most  part  encumbered  with  heax>| 
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6  ^  Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  is  be- 
come glorious  in  power :  thy  right 
hand,  0  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pie- 
ces the  enemy.  * 

7  And  in  the  greatness  of  thine 
•  excellency  thou  hast  overthrown 
them  that  rose  up  against  thee: 

n  Ps.  118.  15,  16.    o  Deut.  33. 26. 

armor,  which  would  eflfectually  prevent 
their  rising  or  floating ;  while  the  guilt 
^f  their  sins  weighed  still  more  heavily 
ipon  them. 

6.  Thy  right  handj  &c.  Another  form 
of  expression  for  6od*s  omnipotence. 
The  right  hand,  being  naturally  the 
strongest  from  being  most  employed,  is 
used  by  an  apt  metaphor  for  the  highest 
degree  of  power.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
moreover,  that  the  verb  in  the  original 
is  in  the  future — ^ shall  dash  in  pieces' — 
a  remark  which  applies  in  fact  to  most 
of  the  verbs  throughout  the  hymn.  The 
phraseology  is  so  constructed  as  to  car- 
ry with  it  the  implication  that  what  had 
happened  on  this  occasion  to  the  ene- 
mies of  (rod  would  happen  in  like  man- 
ner in  all  future  time,  as  far  as  utter  dis- 
comfiture and  signal  perdition  was  con- 
cerned. On  the  other  hand,  in  v.  14,  and 
elsewhere,  the  verbs  rendered  in  the  fu- 
ture are  in  Heb.  in  the  past,  to  indi- 
cate the  infallible  certainty  of  the  event 
foretold.- 

7.  Overthrow  them  that  rose,  up  against 
thee.  Heb.  'I'^'Sp  kamekay  thy  risen- 
t^p.  So  near  is  the  relation  between 
Grod  and  his  people,  that  he  accounts 
what  is  done  to  them  as  done  to  him- 
self.  ^ir  Thou  sentest forth  thy  wrath. 

Like  a  dreadful  projectile,  thou  didst 
direct  thy  wrath  against  the  foes  of  Is- 
rael, scattering  desolation  and  death.  It 
quitted  the  guiding  pillar  of  fire,  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  or  like  the  blighting 
blast  of  the  desert,  and  as  either  withers 
the  grass  or  shrinks  up  the  standing 
corn,  so  did  they  fall  prostrate  before 
It,  and  perished  under  the  stroke  of  di- 
fiiie  vengeance.   They  were  of  no  more 


thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath,  xohich 
p  consumed  them  qas  stubble. 
8  And  '  with  the  blast  of  thy  nos- 
trils the  waters  "w-ere  gathered  to- 
gether, » the  floods  stood  upright  as 

p  Ps.  6fl.  13.   q  Isai.  5.  24.  &  47.  14.    r  ch.  14. 
21.    2  Sam.  22. 16.    Job.  4.  9.    2  Thess.  2.  8 
•  Ps.  78.  13.    Hab.  3.  10. 

account  in  thy  sight  than  the^  useless 
stubble  which  is  consumed  by  the  sweep- 
ing autumnal  fire. 

8.  With  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the 
waters  were  gathered^  &c.  Heb.  m^ 
'I'^&fc^  beruah  appi'ka,  with  the  wind,  or 
spirit,  of  thine  anger ;  the  same  word  in 
the  t)riginal  signifying  both  'nostril'  and 
'  anger  f  from  the  efiect  of  anger  in  in- 
flating the  nostrils.  This  has  respect 
to  the  stormy  wind  mentioned,  ch.  14, 
26y  27.  Thus  Job,  4.  9,  *By  the  blast 
of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils  (1S)6^  mi^)  are  they 
consumed.'  So  it  is  said  of  the  *  man 
of  sin,*  2  Thes.  2.  8,  that  the  Lord  will 
'consume  him  by  the  spirit  of  his  mouth  J 
Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  image 
here  employed.  It  implies  that  the 
gathering  together  of  the  mighty  waters 
was  an  immediate  act  of  the  ii  vine  pow- 
er j  the  poet  representing  tie  Deity  as 
emitting  from  his  inflated  nostrils  the 
wind  which  produced  an  effect  never 
before,  nor  since,  vritnessc.i  by  man. 
——IT  The  depths  were  eopgealed.  A 
stroi^  poetical  expression  n«>l  to  be  un« 
derstood  literally,  bat  denotusg  that  the 
waters  maintained  themselvci  in  an  up- 
right position,  with  as  much  s'  ability  as 
if  they  had  been  converted  to  »  wall  of 
ice.  The  whole  verse  presents  a  beauti 
ful  gradation  of  sense.  The  wac-^rs  were 
not  only  arrested  in  their  chaunel  and 
ceased  to  flow,  but  were  gathered  to- 
gether;  and  not  only  were  they  gathered 
together,  but  they  were  fixed  for  the  time 
in  a  condition  entirely  contrary  to  their 
natural  tendency,  and  made  to  stand  up^ 
right  like  a  wall  of  masonry,  or  as  firm* 
ly  as  if  they  had  been  solidlj/  cqngeaied. 
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an  heap,  and  the  depths  were  con- 
gealed in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

9  t  The  eneray  said*.  I  will  pursue, 
I  will  overtake,  I  will  «  divide  the 
spoil:  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied 
upon  them ;  I  will  draw  my  sword, 
mine  hand  shall  destroy  them. 


t  JwAg.  5.  30. 
Luke  \I.  22. 


a  Gen.  49.  97.    Lsai.  53.  13. 


9.  TKk  enemy  aaidf  I  will  pursue  f  &c. 
The  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  was 
more  remarkable  by  reason  of  the  pride 
and  insolence  which  they  displayed,  and 
their  strong  assurance  of  success.  The 
contrast  between  the  confidence  and  ela- 
tion of  the  pursuit,  and  the  shame  .and 
ignominy  of  their  overthrow,  is  made 
very  impressive.  They  will  not  only 
pursue,  but  they  will  overtake,  and  if 
they  overtake  they  have  uo  question 
but  they  shall  overcome,  and  obtain 
such  a  decisive  victory  as  to  divide  the 
spoil.  Thus  it  is  that  men  are  often 
never  more  confident  and  presumptuous 
than  when  they  stand  upon  the  very 

brink  of  ruin. IT  My  luat  shall  he 

satisfied  upon  them.  Heb.  173&(i^)3D 
^^!D3  timlal'mo  naphshi^  my  soul  shall 
he  filled  u>ith  them.  See  upon  this  pe- 
culiar signification  of  the  word  '  souP 
the  Note  on  Gen.  33.  8.  The  sentence 
expresses  not  only  an  intense  desire, 
but  a  ruthless  determination,  of  ven- 
geance. The  mere  infliction  of  summary 
punishment  upon  a  fugitive  people  who 
had  quitted  his  dominions  in  opposition 
to  \\\^  will,  '}&  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  rage  and  vindictiveness  of  his  spirit. 
He  would  give  them  up  to  slaughter  and 
glut  his  implacable  malice  upon  them. 
He  is  goaded  on  by  a  savage  thirst  of 
blood,  and  by  the  ordinary  retributions 
of  Providence  has  in  the  issue  blood 

given  him  to.  the  full. IT  My  hand 

shall  destroy  them.  Or,  Heb.  ^?212:""nn 
''T^  torishimQ  yadiy  my  fiand  shall  re- 
possess them;  i.  e.  bring  them  back  to 
slavery.  The  original  term  ffi'l'^  yarash 
is  very  peculiar  in  its  import.  The  sense 


10  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy 
wind,  y  the  sea  covered  them :  they 
sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  wa 
lers.      • 

11  «Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0 
Lord,  among'  the  gods?  who  ii 
like  thee,  « glorious  in  holiness, 

«  ch.  14.-21.  Ps.  147. 18.  X  ver.  5.  oh.  14. 28. 
*  2  Sam.  7.  22.  1  Kings  8. 23.  Ps.  71.  19.  ^k 
86. 8.  «fe  89. 6, 8.  Jer.  10. 6.  A  49. 19.  « lsai.  6. 3 

of  possession  or  inheriting  is  very  evi- 
dent in  Num.  14. 24,  'Him  will  I  bring 
into  the  land  whereupto  he  went,  and 
he  shall  possess  it  (njTD^lT^).'  And 
yet  in  other  cases  the  contrary  sense  of 
disinheriting  J  dispossessing,  is  equally 
obvious.  Thus  Num.  14.  12,  'I  will 
smite  them  with  the  pestilence  and  dis^ 
inherit  OWTi^)  them.'  Josh.  23.  6. 
'And  the  Lord  your  God  he  shall  expel 
them  from  before  you,  and  drive  (B'^SH) 
them  from  out  of  your  sight.'  So  also 
Deut.  4.  38.  Jud.  1.  1&— 29.  This  ap< 
parent  anomaly  is  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact,  that  the  original,  particu- 
larly in  Hiphil,  signifies  to  inherit  or 
possess  in  consequence  of  dispossessing 
another f  so  that  it  is  plainly  equivalent 
to  driving  out;  and  to  this  the  sense 
of  destroying,  extirpating^  is  closely 
analogous.  The  Greek  here  renders  by 
Kvpuvffsi  h  xeip  fC'v,  my  hand  shall  have 
dominion,  or  lord  it,  Chal.  'My  hand 
shall  exterminate  them.'  Vulg.  'My 
hand  shall  slay  them.' 

10.  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind. 
It  was  a  wind  raised  by  special  divine 
intervention,  not  by  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  nature.  It  was  God's  wind  dis- 
tinctly and  preeminently  ;  such  a  wind 
as  caused  the  waters  to  accumulate  and 
remain  for  a  time  stationary,  or  as  the 
sacred  text  expresses  it,  '  to  be  con- 
gealed in  the  heart  of  the  sea.' 

11.  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lordf 
among  the  gods  ?  Heb.  D'^b^  bortli'n, 
among  the  mighties,  among  tia  pote.n» 
totes.  In  these  words  the  superio.  ity 
is  affirmed  of  the  true  God  over  all 
earthly  princes  and  potentates,  af  i  jvei 
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tearful  in   praises,  b  doing  won- 
ders? 

«>Ps.  TJ   14. 


aU  the  false  and  factitious  gods  of 
Egypt.  A  contrast  is  presented  between 
the  omnipotence  of  the  former  and  the 
impotence  of  the  latter  What  were  the 
mightiest  of  men  whose  breath  was  in 
their  nostrils ;  what  were  all  the  ani- 
mal and  reptile  divinities  to  which  that 
besotted  people  offered  adoration,  that 
they  should  be  so  much  as  named  in 
comparison  with  the  great  and  glorious 
God  of  the  UebrewS|  the  Being  of  be- 
beings,  the  infinite,  the  almighty,  the 
eternal! — 1  Glarioua  inlioHnest.  Heb. 
Wlp2  *nfcO  nedar  bakkodeth,  Gr. 
SeSo^  ifffievaf  t¥  iyioif,  glorified  in  the 
holy  oneSf  i.  e.  among  the  saints  and 
angels  ;  or,  in  the  holy  things;  i.  e.  in 
holiness.  Gknl  is  glorious  in  that  holi- 
ness and  immaculate  purity  which  con- 
stitute his  perfection.  It  is  an  attri- 
bute which  especially  elicits  the  praises 
of  the  angelic  hosts  in  heaven,  Is.  6.  3, 
and  which  shone  conspicuous  on  the 
present  occasion.  His  holiness,  his.ha- 
tred  of  sin,  his  wrath  against  obstinate 
transgressors,  never  appeared  more  re- 
splendently  glorious  than  in  the  des- 
truction of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea. 
The  msanctified  heart  may  not  respond 
to  this  character  of  the  divine  holiness, 
but  to  the  soul  which  has  been  en- 
lightened from  above  and  gifted  with 
a  spiritual  perception  of  the  things  of 
God,  nothing  appears  so  truly,  so  tran- 
Bcendently  glorious,  as  this  perfection 
of  the  immaculate  Jehovah.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  God- 
head, and  if  it  do  not  so  appear  to  us, 
we  have  reason  to  be  con<*erned  at  its 
relations  to  our  character  and  destiny. 

IT  Fearful  in  praisef.    Heb.  ^"113 

ninn  nora  tehillothj  terrible^  awful, 
reverendf  as  to  praises,  i.  e.  in  his 
praiseworthy  manifestations  of  himself, 
rhus  the  Aposlle,  Philip.  4.  8,  ^f  there 
•e  any  pi'aise  /'  i.  e.  any  thing  praise- 


12  Thou  stretchedst  out « thy  right 
hand,  the  earth  swallowed  them. 


e  ver.  6. 


worthy.  Even  in  those  displays  of  his 
perfections,  which  are  matter  of  joyful 
praise  to  his  people,  he  is  dreadful  and 
terrible  to  his  enemies ;  and  the  con- 
sideration of  this  fact  should  chasten 
and  solemnize  the  tone  of  all  our  lauda- 
tory ascriptions.  Though,  we  honor 
him  with  praises  on  our  tongues,  we 
should  do  it  with  an  humble  awe  upon 

our  spirits. IT  Doing  wonders.  Heb. 

M^S  mD]^  oseh  peley  doing  that  which 
is  wonderful.  Gr.  noitov  repara^  doing 
signs  or  prodigies.  On  the  import  of 
the  original  term  fc^is  pel'e,  see  Note  on 
Judg.  13.  18,  from  which  it  will  appear 
that  it  denotes  that  Wliich  is  preemi- 
nently marvellous  or  miraculously  won* 
derful.  How  justly  the  poet  ascribes 
this  character  to  Jehovah,  the  whole 
scope  of  the«  inspired  history  is  a  cod- 
tinucd  proof.  Indeed  the  entire  series 
of  pro\idential  dispensations  in  the 
world  is  a  tissue  of  works  of  wonder. 
But  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  pres- 
ent  circumstances  would  naturally  have 
their  eye  more  especially  upun  that  suc- 
cession of  miraculous  judgments  which 
had  visited  and  desolated  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for 
their  deliverance.  We  find  a  striking 
echo  to  the  sentiment  of  this  passage 
in  the  parallel  language  of  Job,  ch.  5. 9, 
'Which  doeth  great  things  and  unsearch- 
able ;  marvellous  things  (m^iSD  niph* 
laoth)  without  number.* 

12.  The  earth  swallowed  them.    This 
is  nothing  more  than  a  poetical  hyper- 
bole, varying  or  rather  strengthening 
the  prior  description  of  the  Egyptians 
being  overwhelmed  in  the  mighty  wa« 
ters.     They  were  so  completely  sub« 
merged  and  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  thi 
sea,  that  they  might  be  said  to  be  suxU 
lowed  up  by  its  deep  abysses.    'Earth, 
however,  is  here  to  be  taken  in  its  gen 
eric  import  as  eqmvalent  to  'globe. 
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13  Thou  in  thy  mercy  hast  ^\ed 
forth  the  people  which  thou  hast 
redeemed :  thou  hast  guided  Ihem 
in  thy  strength  unto -« thy  holy 
habitation. 

*  Ps.  77.  15,  20.  A  78.  52.  &  80.  1.  &  IOC.  9. 
Isai.  63.  la,  13.    Jer.  2.  6.    «  Ps.  78. 54. 

which  does  not  regard  the  distinction 
of  land  and  water.  Thus  Jon.  2.  6,  'I 
went  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  earth  with  her  bars  was  about 
me  forever  ;^  i.  e.  I  was  engulphed  in 
the  deep  places  of  the  earth. 

13.  Thou  in  thy  mercy  host  led  forthy 
&c.   The  poet  here  passes,  by  a  sudden 
but  natural  transition,  from  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  deUverauce 
of  the  Israelites.    This  is  very  appro- 
priate,  as  it  places  the  two  grand  as- 
pects of  the  event  in  strong  and  imme- 
diate contrast,  the  one  that  of  justice, 
the  other  of  mercy.    How  impressively 
are  both  presented  befor^  the  mind  in 
this  transcendent  song.    While  on  the 
one  hand  thousands  of  wretched  beings 
who  knew  not  God,  but  had  mocked 
him  with  their  idolatries  and  provoked 
him  with  their  rebellion,  had  been  sud- 
denly hurled  into  the  embraces  of  death, 
they  on  the  other  had  been  graciously  ex- 
empted from  harm,  rescued  from  bond- 
age, restored  to  freedom!    Great  and 
manifold  indeed  were  the  mercies  of 
God  to  his  chosen,  and  richly  were  they 
worthy  of  the  highest  celebration.-* — 
IT  Thou  hast  guiiied  theUy  &c.    Ueb. 
n^ro  nehaita.    The  original  in  its  le- 
gitimate sense  signifies  to  guide  gently ^ 
softly  y  and  with  care^  as  a  good  shep- 
herd does  his  flock.  It  is  the  word  used 
by  the  prophet,  Is.  40.  ll,  'He  shall 
gather  the  lambs  with  his  armS|  and 
carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  gently 
lead  those  that  are  with  young.'    Very 
pertinent  to  this  are  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  Ps.  77.  20,  'Thou  leddest  thy 
people  like  ajlock  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
^id  Aaron.'    The  phrase  in  the  present 
instance  is  indeed  rendeied  in  the  past; 


14  f  The  people  shall  hear,  and 
be  afraid :  s  sorrow  shall  tak< 
hold  on  the  inhabitants  of  Paled- 
tina. 

t  Numb.  14. 14.    Deut.  t.  35.  Josh.  3.  9,  la 

f  Ps.  48. 6. 

\ 

Hhou-Aoaf  goided,'  as  if  their  destinatioa 
had  been  actually  reached,  yet  the 
meaning  obviously  is,  that  they  were 
now  being  guidedy  that  they  were  on 
the  way  which  led  toward  the  land  of 
promise  where  they  were  to  dwell,  and 
where  God  was  to  dwell  with  them. 
Whether  any  thing  more  definite  and 
precise  than  a  peculiar  residence  or  in* 
dwelling  iii  the  laud  of  Canaan  in  gen- 
eral be  intended,  it  is  not  perhaps  pos* 
sible  to  dexermine.  This  is  called  God's 
habitation  simply  because  it  was  Israel's 
habitation,  among  whom  be  had  en- 
gaged to  tabernacle  or  dwell. 

14.  The  people  shall  hear  and  b€ 
afraid^  &c.  The  high  poetic  afflatus 
under  which  this  sublime  triumphal 
song  was  composed  is  nearly  akin  to 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  the  verse 
before  us  evidently  points  to  the  future 
results  of  this  signal  victory,  in  its  bear-- 
mgs  upon  the  devoted  nations  of  Ca- 
naan. The  very  tidings  of  such  a  tre- 
mendous overthrow  of  the  Egyptians 
would  go  so  far  towards  terrifying  and 
disheartening  their  other  enemies,  thai 
it  would  render  the  conquest  of  then, 
comparatively  easy.  Their  spirits  would 
sink  at  the  idea  of  grappling  with  such 
a  power  as  evidently  fought  for  Israel, 
and  this  secret  misgiving,  though  it 
might  not  entirely  preclude  resistance, 
would  yet  so  far  weaken  it,  as  to  make 
them  very  little  formidable  in  their  war- 
fare. That  this  was  a  true  prediction 
we  see  at  once  by  referring  to  the  sub- 
sequent history.  Josh.  5.  1,  ^And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  of  the 
Amorites  which  were  on  the  side  ol 
Jordan  westward,  and  all  the  kings  o( 
I  the  Canaanites  which  were  by  the  sea 
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15  i»Then  ithe  dukes  of  Edom 
skall  be  amazed ;  ^  the  mighty  men 
of  Moab,  trembling  shall  take  hold 
upon  them ;  >  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  shall  melt  away. 

16  mFear  and  dread  shall  fall 

bGen.  36.  40.  >  Deut.  2.  4.  k  Numb.  22. 
3.  Uab.  3.  7.  1  Jo^.  5. 1.  m  Deut.  2. 25.  & 
11.25.    Josh.  3. 9. 

lieard  that  the  Lord  had  dried  up  the 
waters  of  Jordan  from  before  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  until  we  were  passed 
over,  that  their  heart  melted;  neither 
was  there  spirit  in  them  any  more,  be- 
cause of  the  children  of  Israel.'— — 
IT  The  inhabitanta  ofPalestina.  That 
is,  the  Philistines,  from  whom,  although 
they  inhabited  only  a  part  of  it,  the 
land  of  Palestine  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  denomination.  They  were 
not  of  the  prophetically  accursed  seed 
of  Canaan,  nor  are-  they  enumerated 
among  the  nations  devQted  to  extermi- 
nation, whose  territory  God  assigned  to 
the  Hebrews.  But  they  maintained  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  Israelites, 
with  whom  they  had  many  battles,  and 
after  a  long  series  of  struggles  they  were 
finally  effectually  subdued  by  David. 

15.  The  dukes  of  Edom  shail  be  amaz- 
id.  Heb.  tailR  ">&lis^  alluph'e  Edom. 
On  the  import  of  the  Heb.  term  'alluph' 

see  Note  on  Gen.  36.  15,  16. IT  All 

the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt 
mcay.  Heb.  13733  namogu  ;  a  term  to 
be  understood  rather  of  the  mental  des- 
pondency, the  sinking  away  of  courage 
and  hope,  than  of  the  physical  wasting 
and  consumption  of  the  Cauaanites  be- 
fore the  victorious  arms  of  Israel.  How 
accurately  this  depicts  the  result  that 
actually  occurred  is  evident  from  the 
parallel  language.  Josh.  2. 9 — 11,  'And 
she  snid  unto  the  men,  I  know  that  the 
Lord  hath  given  you  the  land,  and  that 
your  tefror  is  fallen  upon  us,  and  that 
til  tie  inhabitants  of  the  laud  faint 
(ia?a2  namogu)  because  of  you.  For 
we  )^ave  heard  how  the  Lord  dried  up 


upon  them ;  by  the  gr  ^me.ss  of 
thine  arm  they  shall  be  as  still »» as 
a  stone;  till  thy  people  pass  over, 
O  Lord,  till  the  people  pass  over, 
o  which  thou  hast  purchased. 

B 1  Sam,  25.  37.  o  ch.  19.  5.  Deut.  32.  9 
2  Sam.  7  23.  Ps.  74.  2.  Isai.  43. 1^  3. «»-  51 .  10 
Jar.  31. 11.  Tit.  2.  14.  1  Pet.  2.  9.  2  Pet. 
2.1. 

the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  for  you,  when 
ye  came  out  of  Egypt ;  and  what  ye  did 
unto  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites 
that  were  on  the  other  side  Jordan.  Si- 
hon  and  Og,  whom  ye  utterly  destroy- 
ed And  as  soon  as  we  had  heard  these 
things,  our  hearts  did  melt  {072"^  yim- 
www),  neither  did  there  remain  any  more 
courage  in  any  man,  because  of  you.' 
Throughout  the  whole  context  the  gra- 
dations of  distress  are  strikingly  mark 
ed.  First,  there  is  to  be  fear  among  the 
people  ;  then  sorrow  is  to  overtake  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  next,  the 
princes  of  Edom  are  to  be  amazed  or 
painfully  disturbed;  then  the  Moab- 
ites  shall  tremble  with  terror ;  and, 
finally,  the  hearts  of  Canaan  shall  melt- 
away  with  overwhelming  dread  of  the 
coming  disasters. 

16.  Fear  and  dread  shall  fall  upon 
themj  &c.  This  is  but  an  expansion  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  last  clause  of  the 
preceding  verse.  They  should  be  so  ut- 
terly overcome  with  consternation  tha\ 
their  energies  should  be  paralyzed;  and 
they  should  be  unable  to  ofier  any  ef- 
fectual resistance.  But  let  not  Israel 
forget  that  *  it  was  not  their  own  arm 
which  would  get  them  the  victory.*  It 
was  to  be  by  the  greatness  of  God's 
arm,  by  the  direct  intervention  of  hi.s 
power,  that  the  inhabitants  were  thus 
to  be  rendered  impotent  in  their  alarm. 

V  They  shall  be  as  still  as  a  stone, 

Gr.  airo'Xi&cjOrirbiffap^  let  ihem  be  turned 
into  stones,  equivalent  to  the  English 
phrase  of  being  ;)e^r(/!ed  with  fear,  grief, 
astonishment,  &c.— IT  Till  thy  peopH 
pass  over.    That  is,  till  the  Israelitef 
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17  Thou  sh&.t  bring  them  in,  and 
Implant  them  in  the  mountain  of 
thine  inheritance,  in  the  place,  O 
Lord,  which  thou  hast  made  for 

P  Ps.  44. 3.  &  80.  8. 

pass  over  the  desert  and  the  limits  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  enter  upon 
their  inheritance.  The  Jordan,  how- 
ever,  is  probably  more  especially  in- 
tended, as  the  spirit  of  prophecy  per- 
vades the  poem.  Thus  the  Chal.  'Un- 
til the  people,  O  Lord,  shall  have  passed 
over  Amon  and  the  Jordan.'  This  was 
only  a  less  miracle  than  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  inasmuch  as  the  channel 
is  narrower,  and  the  transit  unattend- 
ed by  the  destruction  of  enemies.— 
IT  Which  thou  hast  purchased.  Heb. 
r^'^3p  kanithaf  hast  gotten^  acquired j  6e- 
come  possessed  of.  The  original  signi- 
fies to  obtain  cither  by  purchase,  by  gen- 
eration, or  by  any  oilier  mode  of  acqui- 
sition, but  more  especially  the  former. 
Thus.  Deut.  32.  t>,  'Is  not  he  thy  father 
that  halh  bought  ihee  V  Ps.  74. 2,  <  Re- 
member thy  conijregralion  which  thou 
hast  purchased  of  old ;'  and  the  Apostle, 
2  Pet.  2.  1,  speaks  of  such  as  *deny  the 
Lord  that  bought  ihem.*  Chal.  *  Which 
thou  hast  redeemed.^  (ir.  ov  cKxriaui,  which 
thou  hast  possessed. 

17.  Thou  Shalt  bring  them  in.  This 
glorious  beginning  of  God's  favor  to 
them  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  (o  aflbrd 
an  earnest  of  the  full  arcumplishnient 
of  all  his  purposed  mercy.  If  notwith- 
standing their  unworthiness  and  all  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  tlie  way  of  their 
escape,  he  hud ^ thus  with  a  high  hand 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt  f  might  they 
not  be  a&sured  that  he  would  bring  them 
into  Canaan?     For  having  so  begun 

would  he  not  make  an  end  ? V  Plant 

them  in  the  mountain  of  thine  inherit- 
ance. That  is,  thou  shall  give  them  a 
settled  and  firmly  fixed  inheritance ;  a 
metaphor  taken  from  trees  which  when 
their  roots  are  struck  deeply  into  the 


thee  to  dwell  in ;  in  tiie  q  sanctua- 
ry, O  Lord,  which  thy  hands  hay« 
established. 


«lPs  78.  M. 


earth  cannot  without  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty be  plucked  up.  It  predicts,  there* 
fore,  a  permanent  and  stable  mode  of 
life,  in  opposition  to  the  roving  and  mi* 
gratory  habits  of  a  people  who  are  ever 
on  the  move.  See  the  similitude  beau- 
tifully expanded,  Ps.  80. 8 — 16,  no  doubt 
in  direct  allusion  to  the  expression  of 
the  present  text ;  *Thou  hast  brought  • 
vine  out  of  B^ypt :  thou  hast  cast  out 
the  heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou  pre- 
paredst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause 
it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the 
land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the 
shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof 
were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent 
out  her  boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  her 
branches  unto  the  river.'  By  the  *moun« 
tain  of  thine  inheritance'  is  doubtless 
meant  the  mountainous  country  of  Ca- 
naan, with,  however,  a  more  especial  re- 
ference to  Mount  Xion,  the  site  of  the 
Temple.  The  term  ^mountain'  is  plain- 
ly applied  to  the  whole  land  of  promise 
in  the  following  passage :  Deut.  3.  25, 
'Let  me  go  over,  and  see  the  good  land 
that  is  beyond  Jordan,  the  goodly  moun^ 
tain,  and  Lebanon.'  Comp.  Ps.  78. 54^ 
'And  he  brought  them  to  the  border  of 
his  sanctuary,  even  to  this  mountainf 
which  his  right  hand  had  purchased.' 
The  three  clauses  rise  in  striking  gnu 
datibn,  according  ta  the  genius  of  He* 
brew  poetry.  First  we  have  the  moun^ 
tainj  or  the  land  of  Canaan  generally ; 
it  is  then  restricted  to  the  place,  the 
particular  spot,  upou  which  the  temple 
of  the  Lord's  habitation  was  built ;  and 
lastly  we  have  the  Sanctuary  itsel( 
the  seat  and  centre  of  that  economy 
which  was  so  certainly  to  be  *  estabUsh^ 
ed,'  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  alreadj 
done. 
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18  '  The  Lord  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever. 

19  For  the » horse  of  Pharaoh  went 
in  with  his  chariots  and  with  his 
horsemen  into  the  sea,  and  tthe 
Lord  brought  again  the  waters  of 

he  sea  upon  them :  but  the  chil- 

r  |»8.  10.  If  &  29. 10.  &  146. 10.  Isai.  57. 15. 
•  cU.  14, 23.    Piov.  2(.  31.    t  vh.  14  28,  29. 


18.  The  lA)td  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever.  This  sublime  pean  is  here  con- 
cluded with  a  burst  of  rapturous  exult- 
ation in  view  of  God's  universal  and 
everlasting  dominion.  Though  they  had 
seen  an  end  of  Pharaoh's  reign,  and  were 
assured  of  the  final  extinction  of  those 
hostile  powers  with  which  they  would 
yet  have  to  contend,  there  was  no  period 
to  be  put  to  the  evor-during  reign  of  the 
blessed  and  only  Potentate,  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  This  appears 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  chorus  in  which 
all  the  people  joined. 

19.  For  the  horse  of  Pharaoh,  &c. 
This  verse,  if  a  part  of  the  song,  con- 
tains what  the  Greeks  call  the  epipho- 

•nemay  which  includes  the  whole  subject 
of  the  piece  like  the  first  chorus.  It 
is  obvious  that  it  is  a  mere  iteration  in 
condensed  terms  of  the  general  theme 
of  the  ode,  such  as  might  easily  be  re- 
tained in  the  memory  of  each  individual, 
and  by  him  transmitted  along  the  line  of 
his  descendants  to  the  latest  posterity. 
But  we  decidedly  prefer  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Rosenmuller,  who  supposes 
that  the  triumphal  hymn  properly  closes 
with  V.  18,  and  that  this  is  to  be  joined 
to  the  two  succeeding  verses  as  a  brief 
recapitulation  in  simple  prosaic  nar- 
rative of  the  grand  incident  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  song. 

20.  And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the 
sister  of  Aaron.  Gr.  \lap.aiiy  Mariam; 
Lat.  'Maria ;'  Eng.  'Mary '-^11  the  same 
lame.  She  is  called  the  sister  of  Aaron 
rather  than  of  Aaron  and  Moses  to- 
gether, simply  for  brevity's  sake,  from 
Aaron's  being  her  elder  brother,   and 

Vol.  I  17 


dren  of  Israel  went  on  dry  land  m 
the  midst  of  the  sea. 
20  IT  And  Miriam  « the  prophet- 
ess, » thre  sister  of  Aaron,  y  took  a 
timbrel  in  her  hand;  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her,  ^  with 
timbrels,  and  with  dances. 

«  Judg.  4.  4.  1  Sam.  10  5.  x  Numb.  26.  59 
y  1  Sam.  18.  6.  z  Judg.  11.  34.  &  21. 21.  2  Sam 
6. 16.    Ps.  68. 11,  25.  «S&  149. 3.  &  150.  4. 

from  her  having  lived  with  him  in  Egypt 
while  Moses  was  absent  in  Midian.  The 
character  of  ^prophetess'  is  ascribed  to 
her  probably  from  the  fact  that  she  in 
common  with  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  like 
Deborah,  Huldah,  and  Anna,  was  made 
in  some  degree  the  organ  of  divine  com- 
munications, as  it  IS  saud,  Mic.  6.  4,  'I 
sent  before  thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Mi- 
riam*,' where  the  three  appear  to  be 
placed  in  co-ordinate  rank.  So  also 
Num.  12. 1,  Aaron  and  Miriam  are  rep- 
resented as  saying  together,  *Hath  the 
Lord  spoken  only  by  Moses?  hath  he 
not  spoken  also  by  usT  It  is  supposed, 
however,  by  some  to  mean  here  no  more 
than  a  woman  eminently  skilled  in  mu- 
sic, as  it  is  plain  that. the  word  'pro- 
phesy' is  in  several  instances  in  the 
Scriptures  employed  to  denote  the  act 
of  singing  or  of  playing  upon  musical 
instruments.  Thus  David,  1  Chron.  25. 
1 ,  set  apart  the  sons  of  Asaph  and  others, 
*Who  should  prophesy  with  harps,  with 
psalteries,  and  with  cymbals.'  The  word 
*  prophesy'  is  also  supposed  to  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  singing  the  praises  of 
God,  1  Cor.  11.  5,  *  But  every  woman 
that  prayeth  or  prophesieth  with  her 
head  uncovered  dishonoreth  her  head  ;> 
for  that  it  cannot  here  signify  to  commu- 
nicate instruction  is  to  be  inferred  from 
1  Cor.  14. 34,  *Let  your  ^men  keep  si- 
lence in  the  churches ;  for  it  is  not  per- 
mitted unto  them  tosjeak.'  Probably 
both  senses  are  to  be  included  in  the 

term. IT  Took  q,  timbrel.    Heb.  C|"!n 

toph,  from  a  root  signifying  to  strike^ 
smite,  beat.  The  original  word  occurs 
ebout  twenty  limes  in  lYn  Heb.  Bible 
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21  And  Miriam  »  answered  them, 
»  Sing  ye  lo  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously:  the  horse 
and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  sea. 

» I  Sam  18. 7.    •>  ver.  1. 

but  our  translators,  with  a  disregard  of 
unilbrmity  which  too  often  mars  their 
version,  have  in  about  one  half  the  cases 
rendered  it  by  /ttnbre/,  and  in  the  other 
by  tabretf  and  in  only  one  instance,  Jer. 
31. 4,  does  the  mai^in  present  a  choice 
of  renderings.  The  instrument  thus  de- 
nominated is  with  great  probability  8up> 
posed  to  have  been  constructed  of  a  hoop, 
sometimes  I'urnished  with  pieces  of  brass 
to  make  a  jingling  noise,  over  which  a 
membrane  of  parchment  was  stretched 
like  the  head  of  a  drum ;  it  was  beat 
with  the  fingers,  Und  answered  very  ex- 
actly to  the  tambourins  of  modem  times. 
In  allusion  to  this  mode  of  playing  upon 
the  instrument,  the  prophet,  Nah.  2.  7, 
compares  women's  beating  upon  their 
breasts  in  deep  anguish  to  their  ^taber- 
ing,'  or  playing  upon  the  timbrel,  where 
the  epithet  is  to  be  understood  not  of 
'  doves,'  but  of  *  maids,'  in  a  preceding 
part  of  the  verse.  For  a  more  particular 
account  of  this  instrument  see  Note  on 

Gen.  31.27. IT  With  dances.    Of  the 

eastern  mode  of  dancing  Lady  M.  W. 
Monti^  says ;  'Their  manner  of  danc- 
ing is  certainly  the  same  that  Diana  is 
said  to  have  danced  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the 
dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of 
young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and 
if  she  sings,  make  up  the  chorus.  The 
steps  are  varied  according  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  her  that  leads  the  dance,  but  al- 
ways ir  exac^time.'  Accordingly  Mi- 
riam here  ka  the  dance,  whose  move- 
ments regulated  the  steps  of  her  female 
associates.  In  like  manner  it  is  prob- 
able that  David,  2  Sam.  6. 24,25,  when 
the  ark  was  removed,  danced  not  alane 
before  the  Lord,  but  led  the  dance  in  the 
same  authoritative  kind  of  way* 


22  So  Moses  brought  Israel  from 
the  Red  sea,  and  they  went  out 
into  the  wilderness  of  ^Shur;  and 
they  went  three  days  m  the  wil- 
derness, and  found  no  water. 


e  Gen.  16.  7.  de  25.  18. 


21 .  Mi^m  antwered  them.  The  whole 
song  was  probably,  as  suggested  above, 
sung  alternately  by  the  men  and  women 
ranged  into  two  b;fnds,  and  by  Miriam's 
'answering'  the  men  (for  the  original 
for  'them'  is  masculine)  is  meant,  un- 
doubtedly, that  she  was  precentrix,  or 
leader  of  the  choir  to  the  women,  as 
Moses  was  to  the  men ;  or,  as  the  words 
immediately  following,  '  Sing  ye  to  the 
Lord,  &c.'  appear  to  indicate  that  which 
formed  the  'answer  of  Miriam'  and  her 
companions,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
words  constituted  a4ind  of  chorus  which 
was  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
preceding  verses,  as  in  Ps.  136,  the 
words,  *  For  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever,'  are  repeated  throughout  the  whole 
psalm. 

22.  So  Moses  brought  hraelj  &c.  From 
the  opinion  already  expressed  respect- 
ing the  place  where  the  Israelites  en- 
camped, and  at  which  they  entered  the 
sea,  it  is  evident  that  we  regard  A  in 
Mousa  as  the  place,  on  the  eastern 
shore,  where  they  caine  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  waters,  and  where  they  wit- 
nessed the  overthrow  of  their  oppres- 
sors. It  is  certain  that  the  local  tra- 
ditions of  the  inhabitants  of  Sinai  con- 
firm this  view  of  the  subject ;  and  al- 
though undue  weight  should  not  be  at- 
tached to  such  traditions,  yet  neither 
should  they  be  entirely  disregarded 
when  they  support  CQncIusions  other- 
wise probable.  Travellers  who  have 
explored  the  locality  inform  us,  that  a 
number  of  green  shrubs,  springing  from 
numerous  hillocks,  mark .  the  landward 
approach  toThis  place.  Here  are  also  a 
number  of  neglected  palm-trees,  grown 
thick  and  bushy  for  want  of  pruning. 
The  springs  which  here  nt  e  o;  t  of  th« 
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23  ^Aad  when  they  came  to 
4  M:irah,  they  could  not  drink  of 

.      'Nctinb.  33.  8. 

ground  in  various  places^  and  give  name 
to  the  spot)  are  soon  lost  in  the  sands. 
The  water  is  of  a  brackish  quality,  in 
X  consequence f  probably  of  the  springs 
being  so  near  the  sea ;  but  it  is  never- 
theless  cool  and  refreshing,  and  in  these 
waterless  deserts  affords  ^  a  desirable 
resting-place.  The  view  from  this  place, 
looking  westward,  is  very  beautiful,  and 
It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  not 
onlj;  do  the  springs  bear  the  name  of 
Moses,  but  the  projecting  headland  be- 
low them,  towards  the  sea,  bears  the 
name  of  Ras  Mousa»  Cape  of  Moses. 
On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Gulf  stands 
in  full  view  the  Cape  of.  Delivetancey 
the  two  uniting  tlieir  abiding  and  un- 
shaken testimony  to  the  judgments  and 
wonders  of  that  memorable  day.  The 
<  wilderness  of  Sinai'  is  the  name  given 
to  the  desert  extending  from  Canaan  in 
a  southern  direction,  and  bordering  upon 
the  territories  of  Egypt.  In  Num.  33. 
8,  it  is  said  that  'they  passed  through 
the  midst  of  the  sea  inlo  the  wilderness, 
and  went  three  days  in  the  wilderness 
of  £tham,  and  pitched  in  Marah.'  By 
comparing  the  passage  now  quoted  with 
Kx.  13. 20,  it  Appears  that  the  wilder- 
ness of  Etham  extended  from  the  west- 
ern side,  quite  round  the  northern  point 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  a  considerable 
distance  along  its  eastern  shore,  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  Israelites  on  emei^ing 
from  the  sea  entered  into  the  same  wil- 
derness on  the  edge  of  which  they  had 
encamped  .before  passing  it.  We  ima- 
gine therefore  that  Junius  and  Tremel- 
lius  have  given  the  correct  rendering  of 
this  verse ;  '  Then  Moses  ordered  the 
Israelites  to  depart  from  the  weedy 
(red)  sea  that  they  might  go  into  the 
desert  of  Shur ;  and  having  gone  three 
days  through  the  desert  (of  Etham) 
they  found  water.'  According  to  this 
▼ersioni  the  wilderness  of  Shur,   in- 


the  waters-  of  Marah;  for  they 
were  bitter  .*^  therefore  the  name  oi 
it  was  called  Marah. 

stead  of  being  the  same  with  that  o 
Etham,  lay  beyond  it,  and  could  only  be 
reached  by  a  previous  three  days'  travel 
through  it.  It  is  said,  that  a  clear  trace 
of  the  ancient  appellation  still  remains 
in  the  present  name  of  8dur,  *■  To  this 
day  there  is  nearly  opposite  the  Bay  of 
Bedea  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent  wliich 
is  called  Wady  Sdur^  and  the  coast  to 
some  distance  northward  also  l>ears  the 
name  of  Sdur,  It  is  fair  therefore  to 
infer  that  the  Hebrews  emerged  from 
the  bed  of  the  Gulf  somewhere  between 
Wady  Sdur  and  Ras  Mousa.  Indeed, 
the  necessary  breadth  ol  the  opening 
made  for  their  passage,  would  have 
obliged  them  to  spread  over  a  considei 
able  part  of  the  extent  between  the  two 
points,  which  are  distant  about  hfieen 
miles  from  each  other.'  Pict,  Hist,  oj 
Palestine. 

23.  And  when  they  came  to  Marah 
they  could  not  drink,  &c.  Departing 
from  Ain  Mousa  their  road  lay  over  a 
desert  region,  sand^. gravelly,  and  sto- 
ny, by  turns.  On  their  right  hand,  their 
eyes  rested  on  the  deep  blue  waters  oi 
the  gulf  so  recently  sundered  for  their 
sake ;  while  on  their  left  was  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  £1  Ruhat,  stretching  away 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore  as 
the  pilgrims  advanced.  In  about  nine 
miles  they  entered  an  extensive  desert 
plain  now  called  El  Ati,  white  and  pain- 
fully glaring  to  the  eye.  Proceeding 
beyond  this,  the  ground  becomes  hilly» 
with  sandhills  near  the  coast.  In  all  this 
way,  which  it  took  them  three  days  to 
traverse,  they  found  no  water;  but  at 
last  they  came  to  a  well,  the  waters  of 
which  were  so  bitter,  that  it  bore  the 
name  of  Marah,  bitterness.  At  present| 
<as  we  do  not  know  that  there  were 
three  complete  days'  journey,  nor  what 
distance  made  a  day's  journey  for  such 
a  numerous  and  encumbered  host.  M 1 
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24  And  the^ people  •murmured 
against  Moses  saymg,*What  shall 
we  drink  ? 


•  ch  16.  2.  &  17.  3. 


are  also  not  quite  assured  of  the  point 
from  which  to  begin  the  computation, 
we  are  allowed  a  considerable  latitude 
in  looking  for  Marah.  Proceeding,  then, 
along  the  coast  south  by  east,  over  a 
plain  alternately  gravelly,  stony,  and 
sandy,  we  find  the  country  begins  to  be 
hilly,  with  sand-hiUs  near  the  coast,  and 
at  last  come  to  the  barren  bed  of  a  winter- 
torrent,  called  Wady  AmaraJi  (just  the 
same  in  sound  and  meaning  as  Marah)  f 
a  few  miles  ^outh  of  which  there  is  a 
well  called  Howara,  which  both  Niebuhr 
and  Burckhardt  concur  in  considering 
to  be  the  Marah  of  Scripture.  It  i»  true 
that  these  travellers  agree  in  fixing  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez,  from 
which  this  spot  is  fifty  miles  distant, 
and  forty  miles  from  Ain  Mousa.  The 
distance  from  either  point  would  be  a 
good  three-da3rs' journey  for  such  a  body 
as  the  Hebrew  host,  nor  would  the  dis- 
tance be  too  short  ,^  we  suppose  them 
to  have  started  from  some  point  be- 
tween Ain  Mousa  and  Wady  Sdur.  Even 
Dr.  Shaw,  who  places  the  starting  point 
at  or  below  Wady  Sdur,  does  not  fix 
Marah  more  than  a  few  miles  below 
Howara.  We  may  therefore^  consider 
the  evidence  for  Howara  as  good  as  for 
any  place  that  has  yet  been  indicated. 
The  well  there  lies  among  rocks,  about 
a  hundred  paces  out  of  the  road,  and  its 
water  is  so  bitter  that  men  cannot  drink 
H,  and  even  camels,  unless  very  thirsty, 
refuse  to  taste  it.  It  occurs  on  the  cus- 
tomary  road  along  the  coast  from  Suez 
Co  Smai,  and  Burckhardt  observes  that 
there  is  no  other  well  absolutely  bitter 
on  tbe  whole  coast  so  far  as  Ras  Mo- 
bammed  at  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula. He  adds :  'The  complaints  of  the 
bitu  mess  of  the  water  by  the  children 
of  Israeli  who  had  been  accustomed  to 


25  And  he  f cried  unto  the  Lord; 
and  the  Lord  shewed  him  a  tree, 
g  which  when  he  had^cast  into  the 

fch.  14.  10.  A  17.  4.  Ps.  50.  15.  C  See 
2  Kings  2.  21.  &  4.  41. 

m. 

the  sweet  water  of  the  Nile,  are  such 
as  may  be  daily  heard  from  the  Egjrp-' 
tian  peasants  and  servants  who  travel 
in  Arabia.  Accustomed  from  their  youth 
to  the  excellent  water  of  the  Nile,  there 
is  nothing  they  so  much  regret  in  coun 
tries  distant  from  Egypt ;  nor  is  there 
any  eastern  people  who  feel  so  keenly 
the  want  of  good  water  as  the  present 
natives  of  Egypt.'*  (Tout  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  Mount  Sinai.)'    Pict*  Bib, 

24.  And  the  people  murmured  againat 
Moae3f  saying f  &c.  We  here  behold  an 
affecting  instance,  not  merely  of  He- 
brew, but  of  human  instability.  How 
soon,  alas  !  does  the  feeling  of  a  little 
present  distress  convert  the  peans  and 
halleli:yahs  of  weak  believers  into  sighs 
of  murmuring  and  grief!  All  that  Mo- 
ses, all  that  God  had  done  for  Israel  is 
foi^tten,  the  moment  a  scarcity  of  wa< 
ter  is  felt !  Strange  that  one  unpalata- 
ble beverage  at  Marah  should  have  ob- 
literated all  remembranceof  the  recent 
wonders  of  Egypt,  and  the  still  more 
recent  miracles  of  the  Red  Sea !  Did  it 
require  greater  power  to  make  the  wa- 
ters of  Marah  palatable,  than  to  make 
those  ^  the  sea  passable?  But  why 
should  they  murmur  against  Moses? 
Had  he  conducted  them  thither  of  his 
own  motion  without  himself  being  led 
by  the  guiding  moviement  of  the  cloudy 
pillar?  Might  he  not  therefore  with 
the  utmost  propriety  have  remonstrated 
with  them,  as  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
'Your  murmurings  are  not  against  me, 
but  against  the  Lord.'  Unreasonable- 
ness towards  men  cannot  well  fail  to 
blend  itself  with  impiety  towards  God. 

25.  And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord^  &c. 
The  ingratitude  of  the  people  of  hif 
charge  did  not  prevail* to  extinguish  i& 
the  breast  of  Moses  the  spirit  of  fervent 
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waters,  the   waters  were    made 
sweet :  there  he  hmade  for  them  a 

k  See  Josh.  34.  25. 

iBtercession  in  their  behfetlf.  By  follow- 
ing his  example  the  servants  of  God 
may  be  taught,  like  him,  the  means  of 
turning  bitter  into  sweet.— —%  The 
Lord  thawed  him  a  tret*  Heb.  Ih^l*^ 
1^:^  yorehiL  ttz,  taught  him  a  tree,  Gr. 
tSst^tt.  avno  ^DXoy,  showed  him  a  wood. 
It  is  clear  that  God  by  some  special 
monition  or  su^^estion  indicated  to  Mo. 
ses  a  peculiar  kind  of  tree  or  wood, 
which  when  thrown  into  the  fountain 
rendered  the  bitter  watei;^  sweet  and  fit 
for  use.  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  this 
was  owing  to  some  inherent  curative 
properties  in  the  tree  itself,  or  whether 
its  selection  was  entirely  arbitrary,  and 
the  effect  purely  miraculous.  On  the 
one  hand,  unless  we  admit  that  it  pos- 
sessed some  native  efficacy  this  way,  it 
is  not  ^y  to  ftee  why  a  particular  kind 
of  tree  was  pointed  out  to  Moses,  when 
mny  tree,  or  even  his  own  rod,  would 
iiave  answered  the  purpose  equally  well. 
Again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  certain 
species  of  vegetable  productions  have 
this  corrective  property,  and  that  they, 
have  been  often  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. A 'modem  traveller  in  South 
America  speaks  of  a  shrub  called  alum- 
br<,  a  branch  of  which  pQt  into  the  mud- 
dy stream  of  the  M<tgdalena,  precipi- 
tated the  mud  and  earth,  leaving  the 
water  sweet  and  clear.  The  first  dis- 
coverers  of  the  Floridas  are  said  to  have 
corrected  the  stagnant  and  fetid  waters 
they  found  there,  by  infusing  into  it 
branches  of  sassafras ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  first  use  of  tea  among 
the  Chinese,  was  to  correct  the  waters 
of  their  ponds  and  rivers.  >  Since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition,^  says 
Mr.  Milman,  in  a  note  to  his  history  of 
the  Jews,  '  some  water  from  a  fountain 
called  that  of  Mdrah,'but  probably  not 
the  Uowara  of  Borckhardt,  has  been 
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statute  and  an  ordinance,  and  ther€ 
1  he  proved  them. 

i  oh.  16, 4.   Dent.  8.  %  16,  Judg.  3. 32  *  3 
1, 4.  Ps.  66. 10.  <&  81.  7. 

brought  to  this  country,  and  has  been 
analyzed  by  a  medical  friend  of  the  au- 
thor. His  statement  is  subjoined :  *The 
water  has  a  slightly  astringent  bitter- 
ish taste.  Chemical  examination  shows 
that  these  qualities  are  derived  from  the 
selenite  or  sulphate  of  lime  which  it 
holds  in  solution,  and  which  is  said  to 
abound  in  the  neighborhood.  If,  there- 
fore, any  vegetable  substance  contain- 
ing oxalic  acid  (of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral instances)  were  thrown  into  it,  the 
lime  would  speedily  be  precipitated, 
and  the  beverage  rendered  agreeable 
and  wholesome."  At  the  same  time, 
however  plausible  this  reasoning,  it  is 
certain  that  the  tree  had  not  necessarily 
any  such  virtue,  for  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  God  to  disguise  the 
naked  exhibition  of  supernatural  pow- 
er by  the  interposition  of  an  apparent 
cause,  while  yet  the  true  character  uf 
the  event  is  obvious  from  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  the  ostensible  cause  to  pro- 
duce by  itself  the  resulting  effect.  It 
may  be  remarked  too  that  it  is  scarcely 
credible,  that  in  the  scanty  and  little 
diversified  vegetation  of  this  district,  a 
tree  of  such  virtues  should  have  been 
hitherto  undiscovered.  But  if  it  had  been 
discovered,  Moses  would  no  doubt  have 
been  informed  of  it,  and  so  the  divine 
indication  of  the  tree  have  been  rendered 
needless.  If  the  corrective  qualities, 
moreover,  were  inherent,  but  were  at 
this  time  first  made  known,  it  cac  scarce- 
ly be  conceived  that  so  valuable  a  dis- 
covery would  ever  have  been  forgot* 
ten  or  lost,  and  yet  it  is  manifest  that 
in  after  times  the  Hebrews  had  not 
the  knowledge  of  any  tree  which  could 
render  bad  water  drinkable ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  desert  have  not  onI| 
not  preserved  the  knowledge  of  any  suck 
fact|  bat  they  have  not  discovered   . 
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26  And  said,  k  If  thou  wilt  dili- 
gently hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  wilt  do  that 
which  is  right  in  his  sight,  and 
wilt  give  ear  to  his   command- 

kDeut.7. 12,  15. 

in  the  thirty-five  centuries  which  have 
since  elapsed.  This  is  shown  by  the 
inquiries  of  travellerS|  some  of  whom 
were  actuated  by  the  wish  of  finding  a 
plant  which  would  supersede  the  mira- 
cle. Burckhardt  confesses  that  after  nu- 
merous inquiries,  he  never  could  learn 
that  Arabs  were  acquainted  with  any 
plant  or  tree  possessing  such  qualities  ; 
and  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  whatever  the  tree  was,  it  had 
no  more  inherent  virtue  in  sweetening 
the  bitter  well  of  Marah,  than  the  salt 
had  which  produced  the  same  efiect 
when  thrown  by  Elisha  into  the  well  of 
Jericho.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  simi- 
lar cases,  it  is  easier  to  understand  and 
believe  the  miracle  itself  than  the  best 
explanations  which  have  been  given.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Jewish  writers 
generally  are  so  far  from  recognizing 
any  inherent  virtues  in  the  tree,  that 
they  on  the  contrary  affirm  that  its  qual- 
ity was  bitter,  saying, 'It  is  the  manner 
of  the  blessed  holy  God  to  make  that 
which  is  bitter,  sweet,  by  that  which  is 
bitter.'  The  Targums  call  it  the  bitter 
tree  Ardiphnij  supposed  to  be  the  Rho- 
dodaphne,  or  ro«e-/ai/re/.— — IT  There  he 
made  for  them  a  statute  and  an  ordi- 
nance. Heb.  t3BC?aT  pH  .ij)  dO  G© 
eham  earn  lo  hok  u-mishpotf  there  he  ap- 
pointed  to  him  a  statute  and  a  judg- 
ment; i.e.  to  the  nation  of  Israel  spoken 
of  as  one  person.  The  original  word 
pn.AoA-j  comes  from  a  root  ppn  hakak^ 
signifying  to  deacribe^  delineaiej  mark 
outf  define  and  properly  implies  a  de- 
Unite  decree  ^  a  preserved  rule^  order ^ 
or  course  of  action.  The  statute  or  de- 
tree  here  intended  is  evidently-that  con- 
tained in  the  ensoing  verse   in  which 


ments,  and  keep  all  his  statutes,  1 
will  put  none  of  these  *  diseases 
upon  thee,  which  I  have  brought 
upon  the  £gyptians  :  for  I  am  the 
Lord  » that  healeth  thee. 

t  Deut  38.  27,  60.    «  oh  33.  25.    Ps.  41.  3, 
4.  <&  103.  3.  &.  147.  3. 

God,  paving  now  assumed  his  people 
into  a  peculiar  relation  to  himself,  and 
being  about  shortly  to  organize  theia 
under  a  more  settled  polity,  here  gives 
them  a  general  intimation  of  the  con* 
ditions  on  which  they  might  ejl^pect  to 
be  dealt  with  dunng  their  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  which  he  is  pleased  to  de- 
nominate a  'statute.'  We  find  the  sams 
or  a  similar  phraseology  occurring  else- 
where on  occasions  on  which  the  cove- 
nant obligations  of  the  ehosen  peoplf 
are,  as  it  were,  entered  into  and  ratified 
anew.  Thus,  Josh.  24. 25,  'So  Joshua 
made  a  covenant  with  the  people  that 
day,  and  set  them  (him)  a  statute  (pTI) 
and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem';  i.  e. 
made  known  to  them  the  conditions  oa 
which  they  might  expect  to  enjoy  tht 
divine  favor.  So  also  in  the  second 
Psalm,  the  Son  is  represented  as  declar- 
ing or  reciting  the  '  decree*  (pH)  ;  i.  a. 
announcing  the  terms  or  conditions  on 
which  he  was  to  exercise  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  King  of  Zion.^— — IT  Therf 
he  proved  them.  Heb.  in03  nissahu, 
provedf  triedf  tempted  Am;  the  same 
word  with  that  used  in  reference  to  the 
trial  of  Abraham,  Gen.  23.  1,  on  which 
see  Note.  God  now  proved  or  tried  the 
Israelites  by  bringing  them  into  cir- 
cumstances where  their  i>atience  and 
faith  would  be  put  to  the  test. 

26.  If  thou  wilt  diligently  hearken, 
&c.  These  words  contain  a  more  full 
and  distinct  explanation  of  what  was 
implied  in  the  '  statute  and  ordinance' 
that  he  now  appointed  for  them.  They 
were  now  to  be  put  in  a  special  manner 
upon  their  good  behavior,  and^iformed 
both  what  God  would^  expect  from  them 
and  what  they  might  expect  from  hinx 
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27  IT "  And  they  came  to  Elim,  |  and  threescore  an^len  palm-t^t 


Inhere  were  twelve  wells  of  water, 

n  Numb.  33.  9. 

They  were  not  to  suppose  that  because 
he  had  thus  signally  favored  and  hon- 
ored them,  he  would  connive  at  their 
sins  and  exempt  them  from  merited  pun> 
ishment.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
to  know  that  if  they  were  rebellious 
and  diiobedient,  the  very  same  plagues 
which  they  had  seen  inflicted  upon  their 
enemies  should  be  brought  upon  them, 
as  it  is  again  expressly  threatened  Dent 
28.  60,  'He  will  bring  upon  thee  all 
the  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  thou  wast 
afraid  of,  and  they  shall  cleave  unto 
thee.'  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  they  were  to  assure  theroselves^hat 
a  rebellious  Israelite  would  fare  no  bet- 
ier  than  a  rebellious  £g3rptian.  This  de- 
claration of  God  to  his  people,  made  un* 
der  the  present  afiecting  circumstances, 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  so  im- 
portant that  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  a 
thousand  years  afterwards,  referred  to 
It  to  show,  that  from  the  very  earliest 
period  of  Israel's  covenant  relation  to 
God,  their  sacrifices  had  been  held  as 
of  no  account  compared  with  obedience, 
Jer.7.22,23,  'For  I  spake  not  unto  your 
(JEithers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day 
that^I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Eg3rpt,  concerning  burnt-offerings  or  sa- 
crifices: But  this  thing  commanded  I 
them,  saying,  Obey  my  voice,  and  1  will 
be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  peo- 
pie :  and  walk  ye  in  all  the  ways  that  I 
have  comnfanded  you,  that  it  may  be 
well  unto  you.'  Nor  is  it  less  import- 
ant for  tt»  at  this  day,  to  be  assured  that 
God  will  deal  with  us  according  as  we 
demean  ourselves  towards  to  him.  The 
retribution  may  not  indeed  be  now  so 
visibly  marked  by  outward  signals,  but 
It  will  be  no  less  real  in  secret  visita- 
tions upon  the  spirit,  in  the  conscious 
wel*  or  ill  being  of  the  inner  man.  And 
in  many  cases  the  frown  or  the  smile 
•f  God  will  be  evident  in  the  dispen- 


and  they  encamp 
waters. 


sations  of  his  providence.- 
ihe  Lord  that  healeth  thee. 
'lfi<B'1  Yehovah  rophe^ekay  Jehovah  thy' 
healer.    This  word  in  scripture  usage 
is  applied  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the 
body,  and  implies  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.    Thus,  Ps.  41.  4,  *  Lord  be  merci- 
ful unto  me  and  heal  my  soul,  for  I  have 
sinned  against  thee.'     So  also  where 
one  Evangelist,  Mat.  13. 15,  has,  *  Lest 
they  should  be  converted  and  I  should 
heal,  them,'  another,  Mark,  4.  12,  has 
*Lest  they  should  be  converted,  and  their 
sins  should  be  forgiven  Xhem.''    In  like 
manner  it  will  be  perceived  by  reference 
to  Mat.  9.  2—^,  that  Christ's  healing 
and  forgiving  sitls,  in  the  case  of  the 
paralytic,  are  spoken  of  as  nearly  identi- 
cal acts.    Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that 
there  was  still  more  in  the  incident  and 
the  language  here  recorded.    We  know 
that  nothing  was  more  common  than  for 
God  to  make  outward  actions  and  events 
a  significant  medium  of  conveying  moral 
lessons.    The  present  incident  we  re- 
gard of  this  character.    God  ordered  in 
his  providence  that  the  Israelites  should 
be  brought  to  this  bitter  ibuntain,  where 
an  occasion  should  be  afford  d  them  of 
evincing  and  thus  of  learning  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  own  hearts.    And  as  he 
healed   the  "w^aters  by  the  miraculous 
exertion  of  his  power,  so  he  here  telU 
them  that  he  is  the  Lord  who  heals 
them  also.    He  only  can  infuse  a  heal- 
ing virtue  into  the  embittered  and  em- 
poisoned fountain  of  the  human  heart. 
27.  They  came  to  Elim  where  were 
&c.    This  spot  is  supposed,  with  sufll 
cient  probability,  to  be  the  same  as  thaf' 
which  now  beavs  the  name  of  Wady 
Gharendel,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
torrent-beds  on  the  western  side  of  the 
peninsula.   It  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and 
extends  away  indefinitely  to  the  north- 
east.  This  pleasant  valley  abcmds  m 
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AND  they  » took  their  journey 
from  Elim,  and  all  the  congre- 
gation of  the  children  of  Israel 


*Numb.  33.  10,  11. 


dato  or  palm-trees,  tamarisks,  and  aca- 
cias of  diiferent  species.  Bu^  the  springs 
are  not  at  present  immediately  in  the 
common  route,  though  a  small  rivulet  of 
brackish  water  runs  through  the  valley, 
Tendering  ii  one  of  the  principal  stations 
on  the  route  to  Sinai.  Burckhardt  says 
of  it,  4f  we  admit  Bir  Houara  to  be 
the  Marah  of  Exodus,  then  Wady  Oha- 
rendel  is  probably  Elim,  with  its  w«ils 
and  its  date-trees ;  an  opinion  enter- 
tained  by  Niebuhr.  The  non-existence 
at  present  of  twelve  wells  at  Ghareur 
del,  must  not  be  con$idered  as  evi- 
dence against  this  conjecture  ;  for  Nie- 
buhr says  that  his  companions  obtained 
water  here  by  digging  to  a  very  small 
depth;  and  there  was  a  great  plenty  of  it 
when  I  passed.  Water,  in  fact,  is  read- 
ily found  by  digging,  in  every  fertile 
valley  in  Arabia,  and  wells  are  thus 
easily  formed,  which  are  quickly  filled 
up  by  the  sands.*— IT  Three  score  and 
ten  palni'trees.  Or  *date-trees,'  as  the 
fruit  of  the  palm  is  called  date.  The 
presence  of  the  palm  in  the  arid  regions 
of  the  East  is  an  unerring  sign  of  wa- 
ter. It  is  a  tree  which  rises  to  a  great 
height;  the  stalk  is  very  strait,  but 
knotty,  and  the  centre,  instead  of  being 
solid  like  the  trunk  of  other  trees,  is 
filled  with  pith.  The  leaves  are  six  or 
eight  ieet  long,  and  when  spread  out, 
broad  in  proportion.  It  is  crowned  at 
the  top  with  a  large  tuft  of  leaves  which 
never  fall  off,  but  always  continue  in 
the  same  flourishing  verdure.  This  tree 
attains  its  greatest  vigor  about  thirty 
years  after  being  planted,  and  continues 
in  full  vigor  seventy  years  longer,  bear- 
ing all  this  while  every  year  about 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
dates   This  fruit  grows  below  the  leaves 


came  unto  the  wilderness  of  ^  Sin 
which  is  between  Elim  and  Sinai, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second 
month  after  their  departing  out  o.^ 
the  land  of  Egypt. 


b  Ezek.  30.  15. 


in  clusters,  and  is  of  a  sweet  and  agree 
able  taste.  The  palm  is  put  to  an  im 
mense  variety  of  uses  in  the  Blast,  and 
is  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  in. 
comparably  the  most  important  and 
valuable  production  of  all  the  vegetable 
world.  It  forms  therefore  a  suitable 
emblem  of  the  righteous  in  their  flour- 
ishing condition,  Ps.  92. 12 — 14,  and  the 
bearing  of  its  branches  is  a  badge  ot 
victory ;  Rev.  7.  9,  'After  this,  I  beheld, 
and  lo !  a  great  number  which  no  man 
could  number. . .  stood  before  the  throne 
and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white 
robes,  and  palms  (palm  branches)  in 
their  hands,'  &.c. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
1.  And  they  took  their  journey  from 
Elim,  &c.  Upon  comparing  this  ac- 
count with  that  given  Num.  10.  11,  we 
find  that  previous  to  their  reaching  the 
•wilderness  of  Sin,  they  came  again  upon 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  where,  or  at 
Elim,  they  must  have  abode  for  some 
time;  for  as  it  was  thirty  days  after 
leaving  Egypt  before  they  arrived  at  the 
wilderness  of  Sin,  and  we  have  not  more 
than  ten  days  accoCinted  for  at  the  pre- 
vious stage,  twenty  days  remain  to  be 
distributed  between  the  two  or  three 
last  stations.  But  it  is  obvious  from 
other  parts  of  the  history,  that  the  wri- 
ter does  not  specify  every  place  where 
they  encamped,  but  only  the  most  im- 
portant, or  those  in  which  some  remarii- 

able  .incident  occurred. IT  Came  to 

the  wilderness  of  Sin.  Heb.  ^m>3  Jk 
y^O  el  midbar  Sin.  No  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Israelites  is  more  perplex 
ing  and  obscure  than  that  which  relite* 
to  the  topography  of  the  plp.<«s  and 
stations  mentioned  oa  their  route  (nm 
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2  And  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  c  murmured 

c  di.  15.  24.    Fs.  106.  23.  '1  Cot.  10. 10. 

Egypt  to  Canaan.  We  cannot,  at  best, 
assure  ourselves  of  any  thing  more  than 
an  approximation  to  the  triith  in  most 
instiuices,  and  in  many  cases  not  even 
to  that.  As  to  the  present  passage,  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Scriptures 
.  dislingnish  two  deserts  of  Sirif  one  be* 
ing  written  "^^^O  am,  the  other  "^"^S  tzin. 
The  former  is  the  one  spoken  of  here, 
the  latter  in  Deut.  32. 51.  Num.  13. 21. 
—27.  14.— 34.  3.  Josh.  15.  3.  Of  the 
present  we  know  little  more  than  what 
is  here  said  of  it,  that  it  lay  between 
Elim  and  Sinai.  What  is  implied  in 
this  may  perhaps  as  probably  be  learned 
from  the  ensuing  extract  as  from  any 
other  source.  *A  chain  of  mountains 
called  £1  Tyh  stretches  across  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Sinai,  from  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
b^,  to  near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez.  The  common  road,  which  we 
suppose  the  Israelites  to  have  taken — 
and  which  they  most  obviously  would 
take  wherever  they  might  have  crossed 
between  Suez  and  Birket  Faroun — turns 
off  from  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  south- 
east towards  Sinai,  after  the  extremity 
of  these  muuntams  towards  the  west 
has  been  rounded.  We  understand  the 
desert  of  Sin  to  comprehend  most  of  the 
space  to  be  traversed  between  the  point 
where  the  road  turns  ofi*  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Mount  Serbal,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  larger  mountains  of  the  Sinai 
group,  lihis  is  of  course,  from  its  situ- 
ation, not  a  fiat  and  uniform  desert ;  but 
it  is  still  a  desolate  wilderness,  but 
more  or  less  hilly  and  rocky,  with  val- 
leys of  various  dimensions,  but  gener- 
ally sandy  or  stony,  strewed  with  the 
bones  of  camels,  generally  without 
plaitis  or  herbage,  and  also  without  wa- 
ter, except  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  valleys  are  traversed  by  the  tor- 
rents that  descend  from  the  mountains. 
Burckhardt,  who  however  says  nothing  I 


against  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the 
wilderness : 
3  And  the  children  of  Israel  said 

about  the  identity  of  this  i^ion  with 
the  desert  of  Sm,  relates  that  while 
traversing  it  from  Sinai,  his  party  met 
several  Arabs,  who  had  started  in  the 
morning  from  the  well  of  Morkha,  and 
had  ventured  on  the  journey  without 
water,  or  the  hope  of  finding  any  till  the 
following  day,  when  they  would  reach 
Wady  Feiran.  Now  Morkha  is  near  the 
gulf  at  one  extremity  of  this  desert  re- 
'  gioii,  and  Wady  Feiran  near  Mount  Ser- 
b^J  at  the  other,  the  distance  between 
the  two  points  being  about-thirty  miles ; 
and  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  nearly 
the  route  of  the  Israelites.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  desert  of  Sin  was 
limited  to  the  district  we  mention  ;  we 
only  attempt  to  define  its  limits  in  the 
direction  of  the  journey,  at  the  same 
time  not  denying  that  the  term  might 
bie  a])plicable  to  all  the  country  between 
the  shore  of  the  gulf  on  the  west,  and 
the  Sinai  group  on  the  east.*  Pict.  Bib, 
2.  And  the  whole  congregation  mur- 
muredf  &c.  Individual  exceptions  it 
may  be  presumed  t&ere  were,  but  the 
great  body  of  the  host  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  justly  liable  to 
the  charge.  They  had  now  subsisted 
thirty  days  upon  the  provisions  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  and  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  their  stock  was  nearly.  If  not 
altogether  exhausted.  Two  inilUoos  of 
people,  encamped  in  a  barren  desert, 
and  be^^inning  to  find  themselves  short 
of  lood,  would  be  very  easily  pervaded 
by  a  general  alarm  lest  the  horrors  of 
famine  should  soon  be  upon  them.  To 
exercise  faith  in  these  circumstances  in 
opposition  to  thor  dictates  of  sense,  was 
doubtless  no  easy  matter.  Accordingly 
finding  themselves  reduced  to  straita, 
their  impatient  spirits  again  utter  the 
language  of  murmuring  against  Moses 
and  Aaron,  whom  they  invidiously  an* 
cuse,  if  not  of  an  express  design  ifi 
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starve  them  m'the  wilderness,  yet  with 
bringing  them  into  circumstances  where 
they  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  this 
would  be  the  actual  result.  It  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
ungrateful  or  perverse.     Indeed  their 
conduct  was  marked  by  the  double  brand 
of  impious  and  absurd.     It  was  very 
culpable  towards  God.    This  was  nei- 
ther the  first  nor  greatest  extremity  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced,  and  out 
of  which  they  had  been  delivered.  That 
which  they  had  experienced  at  the  Red. 
Sea  was  much  greater.   There  they  had 
become  acquainted  with  God  as  one 
who  never  suffers  those  that  hope  in 
him  to  be  confounded.    Why  therefore 
do  they  not  trust  in  him  now  ?  why  not 
resignedly  commit  themselves  to  him  ? 
He  had  promised  to  ccmduct  them  to 
Cahaan,  and  he  will  keep  his  word.    If 
they  do  not  know  where  to  obtain  food, 
neither  did  they  know  bow  to  pass  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  yet  they  did  pass  it.    So 
they  were  bound  to  believe  that  on  this 
occasion  he  would  not  fail  to  supply  their 
wants — that  ^bread  should  be  given  and 
water  should  sure.'    Again,  a  moment's 
thought  will  show  us  that  their  deport- 
ment was  now  less  absurd  than  wicked. 
What  ground  had   they  for  ascribing 
such    base    intentions    to   Moses    and 
Aaron  ?  Had  they  any  more  to  eat  than 
the  rest  ?  and  were  not  they  as  much  in 
dangerof  perishing  as  themselves?  One 
would  think  that  reason,  as  well  as 
gratitude,  must  have  become  extinct  in 
men  who  could  in  these  circumstances 
have  preferred  such  a  charge.    Yet  this 
is  not  all.    The  very  people  who  had 
seen  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt  slain  in 
one  night  on  their  account,  now  virtu- 
ally wish  that   they  had   themselves 
perished  in  like  mann«r.  The  very  peo- 
ple that  had  sighed  and  cried  by  reason 
of  their  bondage  in  that  country,  now 
magnify  its  plenty,  because  they  had  sat 
by  the  flesh-pots  and  ate  bread  to  the 
full !    How  strange  to  hear  them  speak 
«•  if  it  had  been  better  to  drag  out  a 


wretched,  degraded  life  vid  die  a  miser* 
able  death   in  Kgypt,  provided   they 
could  have  plenty  of  food,  than  to  live 
under  the  guidance  of  the  heavenly  pil- 
lar in  the  wilderness,  with  God  himself 
for  their  almoner,  simply  because  they 
find  themselves  pinched  a  little  with 
hunger,  as  they  had  before  been  with 
thirst  I    After  all  we  cannot  well  doubt 
that  in  their  present  distress  they  paint 
their  former  comforts  in  altogether  loo 
glowing  colors.    What  they  call  plenty 
now,  they  probably  did  not  call  so  then ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  over-estimate  the  past 
when  men  are  disposed  to  aggravate  to 
themselves  or  others  the  hardships  of 
their  present  lot.    It  heightens,  more- 
over,  our  sense  of  their  unreasonable 
and  guilty  conduct,  when  we  consider 
that  they  were  really  in  no  danger  of 
dying  for  want  in  the  wilderness  so 
long  as  they  had  their  flocks  and  herds 
with  them.    But,  alas  !  we  recognise  in 
this,  as  in  other  instances  of  their  per- 
verseness,  but  too  faithful  a  picture  of 
our  fallen  nature.    How  prone  are  we 
to  fret  and  murmur  under  any  present 
inconvenience !    That  which    troubles 
us  for  the  moment  is  the  greatest  of  all 
troubles.     Past  dangers   and  deliver- 
ances, past  supports  and  comforts,  are 
all  forgotten.    Our  minds  dwell  upon 
present  evil,  and  our  tempers  are  irrita- 
ble, fretful,  and  impatient.    We  quar- 
rel it  may  be,  with  our  best  friends,  and 
murmur  in  spirit,  though  not  perliaps 
with  our  lips,  against  G«d.    Even  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  only  the  spiritual 
seed  of  Abraham,  may  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  his  literal  seed,  PsT  106.  6,  7, 
13, 14,  'We  have  sinned  with  our  fathers, 
we  have  committed  iniquity,  we  have 
dbne  wickedly.    Our  fathers  understood 
not  thy  wonders  in  Egypt  j  they  remem- 
bered not  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies  : 
but  provoked  him  at  the  sea,  even  at 
the  Red  Sea.     They  soon  forgat  his 
works,  they  waited  not  for  his  counsel: 
But  lusted  exceedingly  in  the  wilder 
ness.  and  tempted  God  m  the  desert. 
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uatc  chem,  ^  Would  to  Grod  we  had 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  •  when  we  sat 
by  the  flesh-pots,  and  when  we  did 
eat  bread  to  the  full :  for  ye  have 
brought  us  forth  into  this  wilder- 
ness, to  kill  this  whole  assembly 
with  hunger. 

'  d  Lam.  4.  9.    «  Numb.  11. 4, 5. 

—IT  This  whole  assembly.  Heb.  J5  Hfi^ 
ntn  V^pn  etk  kol  hakkahol  hazzehf 
this  whole  church,  as  the  term  is  usually 
rendered  in  the  Greek.  Comp.  Acts,  7, 
'This  is  he  that  was  in  the  church  in 
the  wilderness  with  the  angel  that  spake 
ta  him,  &c.' 

'4.  Then  aaid  the  Lord  unto  Moses, 
&c.  Although  the  murmuring  was  not 
directly  but  only  indirectly  against  God, 
yet  he  at  once  takes  up  the  cause  as  his 
own.  Instead,  however,  of  expressing 
the  resentment  of  an  insulted  sovereign 
and  benefactor,  he  utters  the  gracious 
purpose  of  overcoming  their  evil  with 
good,  and  of  pouring  down  blessings  in- 
stead  of  wrath  upon  the  murmuring  host. 
Complaining  is  to  be  silenced  by  com* 
plying,  and  men,  unworthy  of  the  mean- 
est earthly  fare  have  the  promise  of  a 
daily  supply  of  bread  from  heaven  i 
But  this,  though  not  the  manner  of  men, 
is  the  manner  of  God.  He  has  gifts 
even  for  the  rebelUous,  and  the  un- 
speakable gift  of  salvation  through  his 
Son  was  imparted  in  manifest  contnu 
riety  to  our  deserts.  He  hath  com- 
mended his  love  to  us  in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us. 
Though  we  hive  rendered  to  him  only 
disobedience,  guilt,  and  unthankfulness, 
yet  how  have  they  been  repaid  ?  Not 
by  a  visitation  of  vengeance,  not  by  an 
award  of  judgment,  but  by  raining  upon 
us  the  bread  of  Ufe  from  heaven  !  As 
to  the  grand  design  of  this  miraculous 
provision  the  remarks  of  Henry  are  strik- 
ingly appropriate.  ^Man  being  made  out 
of  the  earth  his  maker  has  wisely  order- 
ed him  food  out  of  the  earth,  Ps.  104. 14. 


4  %  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  INIo- 
ses,  Behold,  I  will  rain  thread  froni 
heaven  for  you;  and  the  people 
shall  go  out  and  gather  a  certain 
rate  every  day,  that  I  may  g  prove 
them  whether  they  will  walk  in 
my  law,  or  no. 

f  Ps.  78.  24,  25.  &  105.  40.  John  «.  31,  32. 
1  Cor.  lU.  3.    f  ch.  15.  25.    Deut  8.  2,  16. 

■  I  1  I  ■    I    I  m 

But  the  people  of  Israel,  typifying  the 
church  of  the  first-born  that  are  written 
in  heaven,  and  bom  from  above,  and 
being  themselves  under  the  conduct  agnd 
government  of  heaven,  receiving  their 
charters,  laws,  and  commissions  from 
heaven,  froni  heaven  also  received  their 
ibod :  their'law  being  given  by  the  dis- 
position of  angels,  they  did  eat  angels* 
food.*  — IT  /  unll  rain  bread.  Heb. 
DnJ  I'^DTa^a  tnamtir  lehem,  I  am  rain- 
ing bread,  or  food;  i.  e.  about  to  rain  ; 
the  same  phraseology  that  occurs  in 
announcing  the  rain  of  the  deluge.  Gen. 
6. 13,  17.— -IT  A  certain  rate  every  day. 
Heb.  1?aT^a  fiT^  "m  debar  yom  beyo' 
no,  the  matter  qfa  day  in  his  day;  i.  e. 
they  were  to  collect  on  each  day  the 
portion  necessary  for  that  day,  but  no 
more.  They  were  not  to  collect  to  day 
what  would  not  be  required  till  to-mor- 
row. It  was  but  another  form  of  en- 
joining upon  them  the  Savior's  rule, 
^Take  no  thought  for  to-morrow  what 
ye  shall  eat  orxlrink.'  God  would  school 
them  to  simple-hearted  dependence  on 
his  daily  providence.— IT  That  I  may 
prove  them  whether,  &c.  That  is,  that 
I  may  afibrd  them  an  occasion  of  testi* 
fying  whether  they  will  trust  me  and 
walk  by  faith  in  the  absence  of  all  hu- 
man means  of  supply,  or^not.  This 
lesson,  or  '  law,'  though  hard  to  le%m, 
is  one  that  Gtxl  would  have  deeply  en- 
graven upon  the  hearts  of  his  children 
in  all  ages.  A  state  of  constant  con 
scious  dependence  upon  him  is  tlie  state 
to  which  he  aims  to  bring  all  his  peo- 
ple. And  this,  could  we  reab'ze  it 
aright,  is  a  far  happier  state  than  an| 
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5  And  it  «hall  come  to  miss,  that 
on  the  sixth  day  they  shall  prepare 
that  which  they  bring  in  ;  and  ^  it 
shall  be  twice  as  much  as  they 
gather  dnily. 

6  And  Moses  and  Aaron  said  unto 
all  the  children  of  Israel, » At  even, 
then  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord 

ii  See  ver.  22.  Lev.  26.  31.  i  See  ver.  12, 13. 
&  ch.  6  7.    Numb.  16.  28,29,  30. 

Other.  How  unspeakably  kind  and  con- 
descending in  the  great  Father  of  all  to 
assume  upon  himself  the  care  of  our  in- 
tcrests,  and  relieve  our  minds  from  the 
oppressive  load  of  anxiety  which  we  so 
often  suffer  to  weigh  u]>on  them  !  Not 
that  we  are  to  deem  ourselves  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  diligent  exertion; 
not  that  we  are  to  fold  our  hands  in 
listless  torpor,  and  call  this  an  humble 
reliance  on  heaven;  but  having  done 
what  we  can,  we  are  not  to  be  solicit- 
ous ;  we  are  not  to  give  way  to  un- 
believing fears  lest  we  should  not  be 
provided  for.  Our  heavenly  Father  know- 
eih  that  we  have  need  of  these  things. 
He  will  take  care  of  his  children,  and 
let  them  not  be  surprised  or  stumbled 
if  they  should  themselves  painfully 
'proved*  on  this  score  at  more  than  one 
station  of  tlieir  wanderings  in  this  wil- 
derness world.  The  original  term  HOD 
nasahf  to  tempt  or  try^  is  the  same  as 
that  applied  elsewhere  in  similar  con- 
nexions^ and  which  is  fuUy  explained 
in  the  Note  on  Gen._28.  1.  The  pro^ 
nominal  suffix,  however,  is  not 'them.' 
as  in  our  translation,  but  *■  him,'  repre- 
senting the  whole  people  as  spoken  of 
as  one  man. 

5.  On  the  sixth  day  they  shall  prepare 
that  which  they  bring  in.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  manna  gathered  on  the 
sixth  day  was  not  eaten  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  brought  in.  It  was  first 
bruised  in  a  morur,  or  ground  in  a  mill, 
and  then  baked  into  bread.  This  pro- 
cess, whatever  it  was,  was  to  be  per- 
Uftmed  on  the  day  before  the  sabbath, 


hath  brought  you  out  from  the  land 

of  Egypt:  . 
7  And  in  the  morning,  then  ye 
shall  see  ^  the  glory  of  the  Lord  : 
for  that  he  heareth  your  murmur- 
ings  against  the  Lord  :  And  i  what 
are  we,  that  ye  murmur  against 

US? 

k  See  ver.  10.    Isai.  3d.  S.  &  40.  5.    John ' 
11.4,40.    iNumb.  16.  11. 

that  both  their  hands  and  their  minds 
might  be  unencumbered  with  domestic 
cares  during  the  season  of  worship. 
Whether  the  same  or  a  similar  prepara> 
lion  of  the  manna  was  necessary  on  the 
other  Jays  of  the  week,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  determine.  The  probability,  we 
think,  is  that  :t  was  not. 

6.  At  er«n,  then  shall  ye  knoWf  &c. 
The  Israelites  had  charged  Moses  and 
Aaron  with  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt 
as  if  from  their  own  motion.  Moses, 
therefore,  here  assures  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  should  soon  have 
evidence  that  it  was  Jehovah,  and  not 
his  servants,  who  had  brought  them  out 
of  the  land  of  bondage. 

7.  In  the  morning,  then  ye  shall  see 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.  That  is,  shall 
behold  the  cloudy  pillar,  the  Shekinah, 
resplendent  with  a  pecuUar  brightness 
and  glory,  as  a  signal  of  the  Lord's  spe- 
cial presence,  both  to  hear  your  mur* 
murings  and  to  supply  your  wants.  It 
appears  that  (m  several  occasions  the 
tumults  of  the  people  were  assauged  by 
some  visible  change  in  the  ordinary  ap- 
pearance of  the  pillar  of  cloud,  betoken- 
ing, perhaps,  by  a  fierce  and  vehement 
glow' the  kindling  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure. See  Num.  12. 5—14,  10—16, 
42.  Or  the  phrase  <  glory  of  the  Lord* 
may  be  but  another  expression  for  the 
miraculous  work,  the  sending  of  the 
manna,  which  so  strikingly  manifested 
his  glory.  Thus,  in  like  manner,  in  'e* 
ference  to  the  miraculous  work  of  Chi  ifd 
in  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead  it  is 
said,  John,  IL  40,  ^Soid  I  lot  unto  the  I 
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8  And  Moses  said,  This  shall  be 
when  the  Lord  shall  give  you  m 
the  evening  flesh  to  eat,  and  in  the 
morning  bread  to  the  full ;  for  that 
the  Lord  heareth  your  murmur- 
ings  which  ye  murmur  against 
him:    and  what  are  we?    your 

that  ifthou  woaldst  believe  thou  shouldst 
see  the  glory  of  God  /'  i.  e.  the  glorious 
work  of  God.  So  also  Num.  14.  21 ,  22, 
'  glory'  is  used  in  a  sense  equivalent  to 
ttriking  achievements  of  divine  power; 
'  But  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.  Ejcause  all  those  men  which 
have  seen  my  glory ^  and  my  miracles 
(or,  even  my  miracles),  &c.,  shall  not 
see  the  land. which  I  sware  unto  their 
fathers.'  The  first  is  doubtless  the  most 
primary  and  legitimate  sense,  as  ap- 
pears from  V.  10  J  and  we  cannot  ques- 
tion, from  the  ordinary  import  of  the 
glowing  or  burning  pillar  of  cloud,  that 
the  spectacle  now  predicted  was  in- 
tended to  intimate  to  them  the  fact  of 
the  divine  displeasure,  notwithstanding 
the  purpose  graciously  to  «upply  their 
wants.  Thus  the  Jewish  commentator 
Abrabanel;  *Their  seeing  the  glory -of 
the  Lord  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
bread,  or  the  fiesh  he  sent  them,  but  of 
the  fire  which  appeared  to  all  the  people 
to  reprove  them  for  their  murmurings.' 

8.  The  Lord  shall  give  you  in  the 
evening  flesh  to  eat.  As  God  does  not 
always  withhold  in  displeasure,  so  he 
does  not  always  grant  in  love.  A  prom- 
ise of  bread  in  the  morning  is  precious 
information,  but  the  addition  of  flesh  to 
the  full  in  the  evening,  and  that  very 
evening,  wears  rather  the  ai)pcarance  of 
a  threatening.  When  our  desires  exceed 
the  bounds  of  wisdom  they  amount  to 
lusts,  and  if  God  deigns  to  gratify  our 
lusts  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  token 
for  good.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  suspi- 
cious ;  it  is  ominous  of  a  purpose  to 
chastise  us  through  the  natural  results 
of  our  own  folly.  - —  IT   For  that  the 
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murmurings  are  not  against  us 
but  m  against  the  Lord« 
9  IF  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron, 
Say  unto  all  the  congregation  o* 
the  children  of  Israel,  ^  Come  near 

m  See  1  Sam.  8.  7.    Luke  10.  16.    Rom.  13 
2.    B  Nuinb.  IQ.  16, 

Lord  hearethf  &c.  Thesis  words  con 
firm  the  idea  su^ested  above,  that  th# 
language  of  rebuke  and  threatening  la 
intermingled  with  that  of  favor.  Other- 
wise how  can  we  imderstand  it  as  a 
reason  for  supplying  their  wants,  that  he 
had  heard  their  murmurings?  Such  a 
reason  demanded  a  punishment  rather 
than  a  favor ;  and  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  while  God  intended  to  bestow  upon 
them,  in  his  own  way,  the  requisite 
means  of  subsistence,  he  intended  at  the, 
same  time  to  make  such  a  display  of 
himself  as  would  chasten,  humble,  and 
shame  his  people  in  view  of  their  sjnful 

deportment. IT   Tour  murmurings 

are  not  against  us.  Not  so  much  against 
us  as  against  the  Lord.  So  1  Sam.  8.  7, 
*For  they  have  not  rejected  (hee,  but 
they  have  rejected  me;'  i.  e.  not  so 
much  thee  as  me.  John,  12,  44,  <Ho 
that  believeth  on  me,  believeth  not  on 
me,  but  on  him  that  sent  me  ;'  i.  e.  not 
so  much  on  me.  Chal.  *Your  murmur- 
ings are  not  against  us,  but  against  the 
Word  of  the  Lord.' 

9.  Come  near  before  the  Lord.  That 
is,  befdre  the  cloud  in  which  the  Lord's 
glorious  presence  was  manifested,  and 
which  for  the  present  constituted  the 
Shekinah  or  habitation  of  the  divine  Ma- 
jesty. The  symbols  of  God's  presence 
are  repeatedly  in  the  Scriptures  called 
by  his  name.  Thus  Uzzah  is  said,  1 
Chron.  13. 10,  to  have  died  *  before  God ;' 
whereas  in  2  Sam.  6. 7,  it  is  said,  ^  He  died 
by  the  ark  of  God.'  So  the  commandment, 
Ex.  23.  17,  <Three  times  in  the  year  all 
thy  males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord 
God,' is  to  be  understood  of  appearmg 
before  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  *  thf 
place  which  the  Lord  did  choose  to  p« 
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before  the  Lo  rd  :  for  he  hath  heard 
your  murmurings. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Aaron 
spake  unto  the  whole  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they 
looked  toward  the  wilderness,  and 
behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  o  ap- 
peared in  the  cloud. 

11  1[  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying. 

12  p  I  have  heard  the  murmurings 

over.  7.  ch.  13.  21 !  Ni  nb.  16.  19.    1  Kings 
6.  10,  11.    Pver.  8. 


his  name  there.-  Dcot.  12.  5,  6.  Be- 
fore this  awful  symbol  they  were  now 
cited  to  appear,  as  before  a  tribunal. 

10.  They  looked  toward  the  wilder- 
ness. In  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  journeying,  whither  the  cloud  had 
'probably  moved  in  advance  of  the  con- 
gregation.  T  The  glory  of  the  Lord 

appeared  in  the  cloud.  Chal.  'The  Glory 
ol  tHe  Lord  was  revealed.*  Arab.  *And 
lo,  the  Light  of  the  Lord  in  the  cloud.' 
That  is,  the  Shekinah  appeared  in  a 
new  aspoct.  An  unwonted  glowing  fiery 
brightness  appeared  in  the  guiding  pil- 
lar, which  on  ordinary  occasions  pre- 
senteid  to  the  eye  merely  an  opaque 
towering  mass  of  cloud,  in  which  the 
divine  Majesty  was  supposed  to  dwell, 
and  did  dwell.  Its  preternatural  re- 
splendent appearance  was  obviously  a 
token  of  the  displeasure  of  Gk}d  towards 
his  people.  See  Remarks  above^  p.  164 
—168. 

11, 12.  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses y 
&c.  These  two  verses  are  undoubtedly 
designed  to  acquaint  us  w4th  the  source 
and  authority  of  the  annunciation  which 
Moses  gave  v.  6,  7,  and  therefore  the 
verb  *  spake'  should  be  rendered  in  the 
pluperfect  tense,  *had  spoken.'  This 
makes  the  narrative  clear,  and  super- 
sedes the  necessity  for  which  some  com- 
mentators contend,  of  transposing  these 
rerses  so  as  to  bring  them  in  immedi- 

Atelv  after  v.  3. IT  At  even.    Heb. 

6'^3*l]Pn  1^3  bin  horarbayiffij  between 


of  the  children  of  Israel ;  speak  on- 
to them,  saying,  q  At  even  ye  shall 
eat  flesh,  and  ^'m  the  morning  ye 
shall  be  filled  with  bread :  and  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  youi 
God. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at 
even  » the  quails  came  up,  and  cov 
ered  the  camp :  and  in  the  mom* 
ing  t  the  dew  lay  round  about  tht 
host 

qver.  6.    f  vcr.  7.    "Numb.  11.  SI.    Pi 
78. 27,  28.  A  105. 40.    t  Numb.  11.  9. 

the  tipo  evenings.  Gr.  to  vpos  laveftav^ 
towards  evening;  i.e.  in  the  aftemoon, 
See  Note  on  Ex.  12. 6. 

13.  At  even  the  quails  came  up.  Heb. 
I^ffin  i^ri  tool  hcuselav,  the  quail  (col- 
lect, sing.)  came  up.  The  'quail*  is  a 
bird  of  the  gallinaceous  kind,  some- 
what resembling  the  partridge.  Has- 
selquist,  speaking  of  the  larger  species 
of  quail,  says,  4t  is  of  the  size  of  the 
turtle-dove.  I  have  met  with  it  in  the 
wilderness  of  Palestine  near  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  between 
Jordan  and  Jericho,  and  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  Petrsea.  If  the  food  ofxhe 
I^aelites  was  a  bird,  this  is  certain- 
ly it;  being  so  common  in  the  places 
through  which  they  passed.'  Some  com- 
mentators have  supposed  that  the  orig- 
inal word  lis?  sal'aVf  denoted  a  species 
of  locust f  which  is  well  known  to  have 
constituted  anciently  an  article  of  food 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  region, 
and  which  i>  in  fact  eaten  by  the  Anbs 
of  the  present  day.  But  to  this  it  is  an 
insuperable  objection,  that  the  Psalmist, 
in  describing  this  particular  food  of  the 
Israelites,  says,  Ps.  78. 27,  *He  rained 
flesh  also  upon  them  as  dust,  and  feath' 
ered  fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.' 
They  '  came  up'  from  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
across  which  they  fly  in  the  spring  in 
great  numbers,  and  are  often  so  fatigued 
after  their  passage,  and  fly  so  low,  as 
to  become  an  easy  prey  wherever  they 
'■  alight.    Wisd.  19. 12,  *For  quails  c^i«ii 
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14  And  when  the  dew  that  lay 
was  gone  up,  behold,  upon  the  face 
of  the  wilderness  tfiere  lay  «  a  small 
round  thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar 
frost  on  the  ground : 


0  Numb,  11.7.   Dem. 
78.  24.  &  105.  40. 


8.  3.    Neh.  9. 15.    Ps. 


up  unto  them  from  the  tea  for  their  con- 
tentmem.'  Another  miraculous  supply 
of  quails  was  granted  to  the  Israelites 
about  a  year  after  this, 'of  which  we 
have  a  detailed  account,  Num.  11.  31 — 
35.  David  probably  alludes  to  both  when 
he  says,  Ps.  105. 40,  'The  people  asked, 
and  he  brought  quaila^  and  satisfied 
them  with  the  bread  of  heaven  (the 

manna).' T    The  dew  lay,     Heb. 

itn  nn^B  nn%1   hayettiah   shikbath 
kattalf  there  was  a  laying  (or  layer)  of 
dew.    Chal.  *  There  was  a  descent  of 
dew.'    Arab.  'There  was'  a  spreading 
of  dew.' 
14.  And  when  the  dew  that  lay  icas 

gone  upf  &c.   Heb.  jDt5n  roDD  b:pm 

vattaai  $hikb€Uh  hattalf  and  the  layer  of 
d&w  came  up  ;  i.  e.  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  without  any  special 
reference  to  its  originating  in  the  air, 
and  much  less  without  intending  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  its  evaporation  into  the 
atmosphere,  as  our  translation  has  er- 
roneously rendered  it.  The  phrase  in 
the  original  is  precisely  the  same  with 
that  applied  to  the  quails,  v.  13,  ^S^n 
l^ion  tool  hasselav,  the  quail  came  up; 
i.  e.  made  its  appearance.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  rendering  the  particle  1 
and  by '  when'  as  is  done  in  our  version. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  clause  must  be 
determined  oy  what  is  more  explicitly 
affirmed  of  the  phenomenon.  Num.  11. 
9,  'And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the 
camp  in  the  night,  the  manna  fell  upon 
it ;'  from  which  it  does  npt  appear  that 
the  ordinary  dew  first  vanished  away 
before  the  manna  was  seen.  On  the 
contrary,  the  substance  resembling  the 
boar-frost  lay  upon  the  dew.  It  was 
perhaps  imbedded  thus  in  the  inoming 


15  And  when  the  children  of  Is- 
rael saw  it,  they  said  one  to  an- 
other, It  is  manna :  for  they  wist  not 
what  it  was.  ^  And  Moses  said  unto 
th^m,  xThis  is  the  bread  which 
the  Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat. 

X  John  6.  31,  49,  58.     1  Cor.  10. 3. 

dew  in  order  that  a  due  degree  of  moist, 
ure  might  be  imparted  to  it,  and  that  it 
might  be  gathered  clean  and  free  from 
the  dust  or  sand  of  the  desert.  It  was 
made  to  fall  '  upon  the  face  of  the  wil- 
derness,' or  without  the  precincts  of  the 
camp,  probably  because  the  camp  was 
not  so  clean  a  place  for  the  purpose. — 
IT  A  small  round  thing.  Heb.  pT 
OEOrDa  dak  mehuaposy  from  the  root 
ppl  dakakj  signifying  to  beat  small  or 
Jine,  to  comminute f  to  triturate;  and 
hence  as  au  adjective  stnallf  minute^ 
atom-like.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  fine  powdered  substance,  like  flour, 
and  perhaps  a  pretty  large  mixture  of 
dew  was  necessary  to  give  it  sufficient 
coherence  to  enable  them  to  gather  it. 
As  to  the  connected  word  DEOn72  me- 
husphoSf  though  rendered  round,  it  is  of 
extremely  uncertain  sense,  occurring  no 
where  else  but  here,  and  derived  from 
an  unknown  root.  From  a  comparison 
of  the  cognate  diedects  Castell  elicits 
the  sense  of  beat,  pounded,  pulverised; 
Gesenius  that  of  decorticatum  or  some- 
thing peo/ed  off;  i.  e.  scaly, Jlaky;  and 
Michaelis  that  of  snou?-like,  which  lat- 
ter RosenmuUer  very  confidently  adopti 
as  the  triie  sense,  particularly  as  it  is 
immediately  after  compared  to  the  hoar- 
frost.  But  it  is  still  a  field  of  con- 
jecture. 

15.  They  said  one  to  another,  It  is 
manna;  for  they  wist  not  what  it  uxls, 
Heb.  ft^in  y2  man-hu.  The  rendering 
in  our  translation  is  manifestly  incor- 
rect ^nd  contradictory,  and  should  be 
exchanged  for  that  in  the  margin,  'What 
is  this  V  For  how  could  the  Israelites 
be  ignorant  what  it  was,  if  thry  at  once 
declared  it  to  be  manna?     JosephitF 
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«ays  expressly  that  '  man*  is  a  panicle 
«f  mterrogaticm,  and  so  the  Septuagint 
underst«uids  it — rt  sfm  rovro,  what  is 
thisf  It  is  but  proper  t%  remark  here, 
however,  that  another,  and  perhaps  on 
the  whole  a4)etter  derivation  of  the  term 
itself  is  given  by  most  of  the  Jewish 
and  many  Christian  critics.  This  is  to 
trace  its  etymology  to  T\yt2  manah^  to 
preparty  appoint j  determine,  apportion, 
whence  by  apocope  of  the  last  letter 
*p  man,  the  same  as  n^73  manah,  a 
part,  a  portion,  a  prepared  allowance. 
Thus  we  find  the  latter  employed  1 
Sam.  14  5,  ^ And  when  the  time  was 
that  Elkanah  offered,  he  gave  to  Penin- 
nah  his  wife,  and  to  all  her  sons  and 
her  daughters,  portions  (m3>3  manoth). 
But  unto  Hannah  he  gave  a  worthy  por- 
tion  (n3?a  manah)  for  he  loved  Hannah; 
but  the  Lord  had  shut  up  her  womb.' 
1  Sam.  9.  23,  'And  Samuel  said  unto 
the  cook.  Bring  the  portion  (n3?a  ma- 
nah) which  I  gave  thee,  of  which  I  said 
unto  thee.  Set  it  by  thee.'  Ps.  11.  6, 
*  This  shall  be  the  portion  (nD?a  me- 
nath)  of  their  cup.*  That  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  word  from  ri5?a  fnanah  to  y2 
^lan  should  occur  under  the  circum- 
stances  is  very  natural,  as  the  next  word 
begins  with  H  h,  the  very  letter  elided, 
and  similar  contractions  in  regard  to 
the  verb  rO?a  manah  are  very  common. 
Thus  Ps.  61.7,  *0  prepare  ("p  man) 
^  mercy  and  truth  for  him.'  Jonah,  1. 17, 
*Now  the  Lord  had  prepared  (y2*^  ye- 
man)  a  great  fish.'  Dan.  1. 5,  'And  the 
king  appointed  (^73^  yeman)  them  a 
daily  provision,  &c.'  As,  therefore, 
both  the  form  and  the  signification  favor 
this  etymology,  there  is,  we  conceive, 
little  hazard  in  saying  with  the  most 
learned  of  the  Rabbins,  that  man  sig- 
nifies the  food  appointed,  prepared  for, 
and  doled  out  to  the  children  of  Israel 
as  their  portion.  Such  a  name  was  ap- 
propriate  to  this  miraculous  food,  while 
there  is  something  undignified,  to  say 
the  least,  in  the  idea  that  this  super- 
natural aliment  should  always  be  called 


'what,'  simply  because  that,  upon  ite 
first  appearance,  they  said,  'what  is  it  ?* 
Although  it  is  true  that  they  did  not 
distinctly  know  what  it  was^when  it 
appeared,  and  they  had  no  particulai 
name  by  which  to  express  it,  yet  they 
had  been  assured  by  Moses,  verse  12, 
that  they  should  be  satisfied  with  food, 
and  they  accordingly  conjectured  that 
what  they  saw  was  the  portion  intend- 
ed  for  them  from  heaven,  and  applied 
to  it  the  proper  term  for  expressing  that 
idea. — It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  identify  this  manna  with 
the  natural  juices  or  gums  of  certam 
trees  or  shrubs  to  which  the  name  has 
been  given.  The  strongest  claim  to 
identity  applies  to  the  substance  called 
by  the  Arabs  mann,  of  which  the  fullest 
account  is  given  by  Burckhardt  (Tour  m 
the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinat).  Speak- 
ing of  the  Wady  el  Sheikh,  to  the  north 
of  Moimt  Serbal,  he  says,  'It  is  the  only 
valley  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  where 
this  tree  grows,  at  present,  in  any  great 
quantity ;  though  small  bushes  of  it  are 
here  and  there  met  with  in  other  parts. 
It  is  from  the  tarfa  that  the  manna  i^ 
obtained.  This  substance  is  called  by 
the  Bedouins  mann,  and  accurately  re* 
sembles  the  description  of  manna  given 
in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  month  of  June, 
it  drops  from  the  thorns  of  the  tamarisk 
upon  the  fallen  twigs,  leaves,  and  thorns 
which  always  cover  the  ground  beneath 
that  tree  in  the  natural  state ;  the  manna 
is  collected  before  sunrise,  when  it  is 
coagulated ;  but  it  dissolves  as  soon  as 
the  sun  shines  upon  it.  The  Arabs  clean 
away  the  leaves,**  dirt,  etc.,  which  ad- 
here to  it,  boil  it,  strain  it  throogh  a 
coarse  piece  of  cloth,  and  put  it  in 
leathern  skins:  in  this  way  they  pre* 
serve  it  till  the  following  year,  and  use 
it  as  they  do  honey,  to  pour  over  un- 
leavened bread,  or  to  dip  their  bread 
into.  I  could  not  learn  that  they  ever 
made  it  into  cakes  or  loaves.  Thu  man- 
na is  found  only  in  years  whan  cppioat 
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rains  baye  fallen';  sometimes  it  is  not 
produced  at  all.  I  saw^  none  of  it  among 
the  Arabs,  but  I  obtained  a  small  piece 
of  the  last  year's  produce,  in  the  con- 
vent (of  Mount  Sinai)  where,  having 
been  kept,  in  the  cool  shade  and  moder- 
ate temper&ture  of  that  place,  it  had  be- 
come quite  solid,,  and  formed  a  small 
cake  *,  it  became  soft  when  kept  some 
time  in  the  hand ;  if  placed  in  the  sun 
for  five  minutes,  it  dissolved ;  but  when 
restored  to  a  cooL  place,  it  became  solid 
again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the 
season  at  which  the  Aiabs  gather  it,  it 
never  acquires  tl\at  state  of  hardness 
which  will  allow  of  its  being  pounded, 
jis  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  done, 
in  Num.  11.  8.  Its  color  is  a  dirty  yel- 
low, and  the  piece  which  I  saw  was  still 
mixed  with  bits  of  tamarisk  leaves ;  its 
taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic, 
and  as  sweet  as  honey.  If  eaten  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  it  is  said  to  be 
slightly  purgative.  The  quantity  of 
manna  collected  at  present,  even  in  sea- 
sons when  the  most  copious  rains  fall, 
is  trifling,  perhaps  not  amounting  to 
more  than  five  or  six  hundred  pounds. 
U  is  entirely  consumed  among  the  Be- 
douins, who  consider  it  -  the  greatest 
dainty  which  their  country  affords.  The 
harvest  is  usually  in  June,  and  lasts  for 
about  six  weeks.' — ^The  notion,  how- 
ever, that  any  species  of  vegetable  gum 
is  the  manna  of  the  Scriptures,  appears 
80  totally  irreconcilable  vtrith  the  Mo- 
saic narrative,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
learned  names  which  may  be  cited  in 
support  of  the  conjecture,  it  cannot  be 
safely  admitted  as  any  explanation  of 
the  miracle.  It  is  expressly  said,  that 
the  manna  was  rained  irom  b^aven ;  that 
when  the  dew  appeared,  it  also  appear- 
ed lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
<  a  small,  round  thing,  as  small  as  the 
hoar-frost/  'like  coriander  seed,  aiul  its 
tqlot  like  a  pearl ;'  that  it  fell  but  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  that  a  double 
quantity  fell  on  the  sixth  day;  that 
what  WIS  gathered  on  the  first  five  days 
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became  offensive  and  bred  worms  it 
kept  above  one  day,  while  that  which 
was  gathered  on  the  sixth  day  kept 
sweet  for  two  days;  that  the  people 
had  never  seen  it  before,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  the  case  wth  either 
wild-honey  or  gum-arabic ;  that  it  was 
a  substsuice  which  admitted  of  being 
ground  in  a  handmill  or  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  of  being  made  into  cakes  and 
baked,  and  that  it  tasted  like  wafers 
made  with  honey ;  lastly,  that  it  con- 
tinued falling  for  the  forty  years  that 
the  Israelites  abode  in  the  wilderness; 
but  celised  on  their  arriving  at  the  bord- 
ers of  Canaan.  To  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  the  miracle,  a  pot  of  the 
manna  was  to  be  laid  up  by  the  side  ol 
the  ark,  which  clearly  indicates  the  ex- 
traordinary nature  of  the  production. 
In  no  one  respect  does  it  correspond  to 
the  modern  manna.  The  latter  does  not 
fall  from  heaven,  it  is  not  deposited  with 
the  dew,  but  exudes  from  the  trees  when 
punctured,  and  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  particular  spots  where  those  trees 
abound ;  it  could  not,  t^refore,  have 
supplied  the  Israelites  with  food  in  the 
more  tfrid  parts  of  the  desert,  where 
they  most  required  it.  The  gums,  more- 
over, fiow  only  for  about  a  month  in  the 
year;  they  neither  admit  of  being  ground, 
pounded,  or  baked;  they  do  not  breed 
worms ;  and  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Arabian  wilderness^  Others  have  sup- 
posed the  manna  to  have  been  a  fat  and 
thick  honey-dew,  and  that  this  was  the 
wild-honey  which  John  the  Baptist  lived 
upon — a  supposition  worthy  of  being 
ranked  with  the  monkish  legend  of  St. 
John's  bread,  or  the  locust-tree,  and 
equally  showing  an  entire  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  country.  It  requires 
the  Israelites  to  have  been  constantly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  trees,  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness  often  bare  of  all  vege- 
tation. Whatever  the  manna  was,  it 
was  clearly  a  substitute  for  bread,  and  it 
is  expressly  called  meat,  or  food.  Tb4 
abondant  supply,  the  periodical  suspei 
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16  If  This  is  the  t  ling  which  the 
Lord  hath  commanded,  Gather  of 
it  every  man  according  to  his  eat- 
insr:  yan  omer  for  ever>'  man  ac- 
cording  to  the  number  of  your  per- 
sons, take  ye^ every  man  for  them 
which  are  in  his  tents. 

17  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 

y  ver.  36. 

sion  of  it)  and  the  peculiarity  attaching 
to  the  sixth  day's  supply,  it  must  at  all 
events  be  admitted,  were  preternatural 
facts,  and  facts  not  less  extraordinary 
than  that  the  substance  also  should  be 
of  an  unknown  and  peculiar  description. 
The  credibility  of  the  sacred  narrative 
(^nnot  receive  the  slightest  addition  of 
evidence  from  any  attempt  to  explain 
the  miracle  by  natural  causes.  -That 
narrative  would  lead  any  plain  reader 
to  expect  that  the  manna  should  no 
longer  be  found  to  exist,  having  ceased 
to  fall  upwards  of  3,000  years.  As  to 
the  fact  that  the  Arabs  give  that  name 
to  the  juice  of  the  tarfa,  the  value  of 
their  authority <nay  be  estimated  by  the 
pulpit  of  Moses  and  the  footstep  of  Mo- 
hammed's camel.  The  cause  of  Reve- 
lation has  less  to  fear  from  the  assaults 
of  open  infidels,  than  from  such  ill- 
judged  attempts  of  skeptical  philoso- 
phers, to  square  the  sacred  narrative  by 
their  notions  of  probability.  The  giv- 
ing of  the  manna  was  either  a  miracle 
or  a  fable.  The  proposed  explanation 
makes  it  a  mixture  of  both.  It  admits 
the  fact  of  a  divine  interposition,  yet 
insinuates  that  Moses  gives  an  incorrect 
or  embellished  account  of  it;  It  requires 
us  to  believe,  that  the  scripture  history 
is  at  once  true  and  a'  complete  misre- 
presentation, and  that  the  golden  vase 
of  manna  was  designed  to  perpetuate 
the  simple  fact,  that  the  Israelites  lived 
for  forty  years  upon  gum-arabic !  The 
miracle,  as  related  by  Moses,  is  surely 
more  credible  that  the  explanation.' 
Modem  Traveller. 
16.  According  to  hie  eating.    Heb. 


so,  and  gathered,  some  more,  som€ 
less. 

18  And  when  they  did  mete  it 
with  an  omer,  *he  that  gathered 
much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that 
gathered  little  had  no  la.ck :  they 
gathered  every  man  according  Ui 
his  eating.  ^ 

«  2  Cor.  8. 15. 

li^Vk  '^tii  lephi  oklOf  according  to  the 
mouth  of  hit  eating;  i.  e.  as  much  as 
would  be  sufficient  for  his  daily  con- 
sumption. See  Note  on  Ex.  12.  4.— - 
%  An  omer  for  every  man.  Heb.  '^IZ^ 
tm^ionurlaggulgoleth,  an  omer  for 
an  head  J  the  head  being  put  for  the 
whole  person,  as  in  Ex.  38.  26.  .  An 
omer  was  about  three  ijuarts  .English 
measure.-^— ff  According  to  the  num* 
her  of  your  persona.  Heb.  "^tOa 
&5'^nC£3  mispar  naphehothekemf  the 
number  of  your  aotUs.  See  Note  on 
Gen.  12.  5. 

17.  Gathered  eome  more,  some  less. 

Heb.  t3'i3>?a?am  ran^n  is:pii''  yiiketu 

hathmarbeh  ve-fuanmamitf  they  gather- 
edf  {both)  he  that  multiplied  and  he  that 
diminished;  correctly  rendered,  as  to 
the  sense,  in  our  translation,  'some 
more,  some  less.'  Paul,  2  Cor.  8. 13 — 16, 
thus  alludes  to  this  circumstance ;  'For 
I  mean  not  that  other  men  be  eased  and 
ye  burdened.  But  by  an  equality,  that 
now  at  this  time  your  abundance  ihay 
be  a  supply  for  their  wants,  that  their 
abundance  also  may  be  a  supply  for  your 
wants  I  that  there  may  be  equality :  As 
it  is  written.  He  that  hath  gathered 
much  had  nothing  over;  and  he  that 
had  gathered  little  had  no  lack  f  from 
which  it  is  inferred  by  some  that  when 
any  one  had  gathered  mcve  than  his  due 
share  he  gave  the  overplus  to  those  who 
had  gathered  less.  Others  however  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  quantity  gathered 
by  any  one  family  was  first  put  into  a 
common  mass  and  then  measured  out  to 
the  several  individuals  composrng  thf 
household. 
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19  And  Moses  said,  Let  no  man 
leave  of  it  till  the  morning. 

20  Notwithstanding,  they  heark- 
ened not  unto  Moses ;  but  some  of 
them  left  of  it  until  the  morning, 
and  it  bred  worms,  and  stank :  and 
Moses  was  wroth  with  them. 

2^  And  they  gathered  it  every 
moming,  eveiy  man  according  to 
his  eating:  and  when  the  sun  wax- 
ed hot  it  melted. 

22  IT  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on 
the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice 

19.  Ld  no  fnan  leave  of  it.  It  is  not 
implied  by  thi»  that  every  man  was  im- 
periously commanded  to  eat  at  all  events 
erery  particle  which  he  gathered ;  but 
that  if  any  portion  of  it  was  left,  in- 
stead of  being  reserved  for  future  use, 
it  should  be  immediately  thrown  away. 

20.  It1>red  worms,  Heb.D^3>bin  ^y^l 
va^arum  tobtimftDormed  tDormty  or  bred 
abundantly  f  or  crawled  tnth  worms, 

22,  And  it  came  to  pass,  &c.  If  it  be 
asked  why  this  matter  was  brought  to 
Moses,  we  know  of  no  other  answer 
than  that  the  people  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  the  great  quantity  which  they 
found  that  they  had  gathered.  Finding 
upon  measuring  it,  that  upon  the  sixth 
day  they  had  collected  as  much  as  two 
omers  for  a  man,  they  had  recourse  to 
Moses  to  know  what  do  to  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. His  answer  immediately 
follows.  There  is  no  reason  that  their 
surprise  should  surprise  us,  for  although 
this  fact  of  the  fall  of  the  double  quan- 
tity of  manna  had  been  announced  to 
Moses,  V.  5,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  had 
been  previously  declared^to  the  people; 
or  if  the  direction  had  been  given  to 
collect  a  double  quantity  on  the  sixth 
day,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  reason 
of  it  had  been  declared. 

23.  This  is  that  tohich  the  Lord  hath 
$aid.  That  is,  this  double  quantity  on 
the  sixth  day  is  according  to  what  the 
Lord  hath  said,  v.  5,  though,  as  before 
remarked,  it  had  been  said  to  Moses, 


as  much  bread,  two  omers  for  one 
man :  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  con* 
gregation  came  and  told  Moses. 
23  And  he  said  unto  them,  This 
is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said. 
To-morrow  is  ^the  rest  of  the  holy 
sabbath  unto  the  Lord:  bake  that 
which  ye  will  bake  t<hday,  and 
s^the  that  ye  will  seethe ;  and  that 
which  remaineth  over,  lay  up  for 
you  to  be  kept  until  the  mommg. 

»  Gen.  2.  3.  ch.  30.  8.  <b  31    15.  Sc  35.  3. 
Lev.  23. 3. 

and  not  to  the  people. ^  Tomorrow 

is  the  rest  of  the  holy  sabbath  unto  the 
Lord.  Heb.  mn"»i  Wlp  fO©  ^irQO 
*in72t  shabbathon  shabbath  kodesh  laho- 
vah  mahaTf  the  sabbatismt  the  sabbath 
of  holiness  to  the  Lord,  is  to-morrow 
That  is,  the  season  of  rest  or  cessation f 
appointed  at  the  creation  to  be  kept 
holy  to  the  Lord,  as  explained  on  Gen. 
2.  3.  But  as  the  Heb.  COtD  shabbath  is 
retained  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form 
of  the  Gr.  aadiiaTov^  sabhatonj  Mat.  12. 
5,  8,  so  the  apostle  in  I^pb.  4.  9,  em- 
ploys the  corresponding  *^1tQD  shab' 
b€Uhon,  here  used  in  the  form  of  the  Gr. 
aaSfiaTiapioi  sobbotismoSy  which  is  by  iil- 
terpretation  rest.  Although  the  law 
was  not  yet  given,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
the  sabbath  had  been  previously  ob- 
served. He  does  not  say  ^To-morrow 
shall  or  will  be,  but,  to-morrow  is  the 
rest  of  the  holy  sabbaih  unto  the  Lord.' 
The  institution  is  recognised  as  one  al- 
ready existing,  but  its  observance  is 
now  in  a  manner  renewed  and  enjoined 
with  more  express  particularity,  per- 
haps from  its  having  fallen  into  much 
neglect  among  the  Israelites.  The  pre- 
sent was  in  fact  a  very  suitable  occasion 
to  remind  them  of  its  obligation ;  for 
they  would  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
notice  the  miraculous  seal  of  regard 
which  God  was  pleased  to  put  upon  it. 
— «-ir  Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to 
day,  &c.  That  is,  bake  or  boil  to-day 
whatever  you  wish  to  have  so  dressed 
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24  And  tliey^  laid  it  up  till  the 
momin|^,  as  Moses  bade:  and  it  did 
not  b  stink,  neither  was  there  any 
worm  therein. 

25  And  Moses  said,  Eat  that  to- 
day ;  for  to-day  is  a  sabbath  unto 
the  Lord  ;  to-day  ye  shall  not  find 
it  in  the  field. 

26  cSix  days  ye  shall  gather  it; 

hver.ao.    ech  40.  »,  10. 

for  to-morrow's  provision.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  spirit  of  the  Christian  as  well 
as  of  the  Mosaic  economy  requires  that 
no  work  shall  be  done  on  the  sabbath, 
which  can  as  well  be  done  the  day  before. 

24.  And  they  laid  it  iip,  &c.  The 
result  was  now  found  to  be  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  bad  been  experienced 
in  a  former  case,  v.  20,  when  a  portion 
of  it  had  been  kept  contrary  to  the  dU 
vine  precept.  That  which  was  laid  by 
in  oppotition  to  a  command,  putrified 
and  stank,  while  that  which  was  kept 
in  obedience  to  a  command,  remained 
pure  and  sweet. 

26.  In  it  thmre  ahall  be  none.  On  that 
day  it  should  not  fall.  They  were,  there- 
fore not  to  expect  it,  nor  jgo  out  to 
gather  it.  This  intermission  of  the 
manna  on  the  sevcfkith  day  was  an  irre- 
fragable proof  that  it  was  not  produced 
by  natural  causes ;  and  it  would  be  a 
striking  attestation  to  the  sanctity  which 
he  had  attached  to  that  day.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  drawing  the 
inference  from  this,  that  the  attempt 
to  procure  for  ourselves  any  advantage 
by  doing  on  the  holy  sabbath  the  appro- 
priate work  of  the  week-time,  will  prove 
aoortive.  Every  thing  is  beaotiful,  and 
we  may  add,  prosperous,  in  its  season, 
and  only  then. 

2Y.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  there 
went  out,  &c.  There  were  probably 
some  who  were  disposed  to  put  Moses' 
words  to  the  test,  and  ascertain  from  ex- 
periment whether  his  prediction  would 
hold  good.  They  were  no  doubt  prompt- 
ed by  the  same  motives  as  those  who 


but  on  the  sevaith  day,  which  is  thfl 
sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  he  none. 

27  HAnd  it  came  to  pass,  that 
there  went  out  some  of  the  people 
on  the  seventh  day  for  to  gather, 
and  they  found  none. 

28  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, How  long  «i  refuse  ye  to  ke^p 
my  commandments  and  my  laws  ? 

<tS  Kings  17. 14.    Ps.78.10,23.  4;106. 13. 

would  fain  satisfy  themselves  whether 
the  manna  would  corrupt  by  being  kept 
over  till  the  next  morning,  and  accord- 
ingly laid  by  a  portion  for  that  purpose 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  con- 
duct in  both  cases  was  highly  offensive 
to  God,  as  it  showed  a  practical  distrust 
of  his  veracity. 

28.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo$e», 
&c.  Moses  himself  was  not  disobedi- 
ent, but  he  was  the  ruler  of  «  disobedi- 
ent people,  and  God  charges  the  offence 
upon  him  with  thb  rest,  that  he  might 
the  more  warmly  charge  it  upon  them. 
The  language  would  naturally  have  the 
effect  to  make  him  feel  himself  invested 
with  a  greater  responsibility  as  to 
watching  over  the  spirit  and  deportmeixt 
of  the  people,  wh<Mse  collective  person 
he  sustained  in  his  own.— — ir  Let  ne 
man  go  out  of  hit  place.  That  is,  out 
of  the  camp  of  IsraeL  It  is  not  an  ab- 
solute prohibition  of  all  locomotion  or 
the  sabbath,  as  it  was  lawful  to  attend 
their  holy  convocations  and  their  meet- 
ings in  the  synagogue.  Lev.  23.  3.  Acts, 
15. 21.  But  they  were  especially  inter- 
dicted on  that  day  from  going  abroad 
in  order  to  gather  manna.  The  general 
rule  adopted  by  the  Jews  in  regard  to 
travelling  on  the  sabbath  was,  that  the 
distance  to  be  considered  lawful  should 
not  extend  beyond  the  suburbs  of  a 
city,  which  was  ordinarily- the  space  ol 
two  thousand  cubits,  or  about  three 
quarters  of  an  English  mile.  Thus 
Mount  Olivet  was  a  sabbath-day's  jour* 
ney  from  Jerusalem,  which  is  known  t$ 
have  been  about  a  mile. 
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29  See,  for  thaV  the  Lord  hath 
given  y/lu  the  sabbath,  therefore 
he  gireth  you  on  the  sixth  day  the 
bread  of  two  days :  abide  ye  ^very 
man  in  his  place,  let  no  man  go 
out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day. 

30  So  the  people  rested  on  the 
seventh  day. 

31  And  tHe  house  of  Israel  called 
the  name  thereof  Manna :  and  « it 
was  like  coriander-seed,  white ;  and 
the  taste  of  it  vms  like  wafers 
made  with  honey. 

32  If  And  Moses  said.  This  is  the 
thing  which  the  Lord  commandeth, 

•  Numb.  11.  7,8. 

30.  So  tkt  peopU  rated  on  the  seventh 
day.  Not  only  on  this  particular  sab- 
bath, after  being  frustrated  in  seeking 
for  manna,  but  also  uniformly  on  the 
seventh  day  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  sojourning.  It  is  a  virtual  inti- 
mation of  the  restored  regular  observ* 
ance  and  sanctification  of  the  sabbath^ 
which  had  previously  no  doubt,  during 
the  bondage,  gone  into  desuetude. 

31.  It  was  like  coriander  seed.  It 
esembled  this  seed  in  shapeand  size, 
)ut  in  color  it  is  expressly  said,  Num. 
11.  6,  to  have  resembled  the  bdellium, 
which  from  this  passage  itt  is  evident 
was  white.  When  baked  it  is  said, 
Num.  11.  8,  to  have  had  the  taste  of 
'fresh  oil.'  But  in  its  native  state,  when 
first  collected,  its  taste  is  here  inti- 
mated  to  have  resembled  that  of  honey- 
wafers. 

32.  Fai  an  omer  of  it  to  be  kept. 
That  the  memory  of  signal  mercies  to 
one  generation  should  be  perpetuated 
for  the  benefit  of  another^is  doubtless 
the  principle  on  which  this  precept  is 
founded.  By  a  method  which  was  in 
itself  miraculous,  God  purposed  that 
posterity  should  see  the  bread  on  which 
bts  people  were  sustained  for  forty 
years,  and  also  how  much  w»«  allotted 
for  each  man's  portion.  They  would 
then  be  able  to  bear  ivitness  that  tlieir 


Fill  an  omer  of  it  to  be  kept  for 
your  generations;  that  they  may 
see  the  bread  wherewith  I  have 
fed  you  in  the  wilderness,  when  I 
brought  you  forth  from  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

33  And  Moses  said  imto  Aaron, 
f  Take  a  pot,  and  put  an  omer  full 
of  manna  therein,  and  lay  it  up  be- 
fore the  Lord,  to  be  kept  for  your 
generations. 

34  As  the  Lord  commanded  Mo- 
ses, so  Aaron  laid  it  up  g  before  the 
Testimony,  to  be  kept. 

fHebr.  9.  4.  ffch.  25.  16,  21.  &  40.  20. 
Numb.  17.  10.^  Deut.  10.  5.    1  Kings  8.  tt 

fathers  were  neither  stinted  to  hard  fare 
nor  to  a  short  allowance,  and  could  thus 
judge  between  God  and  Israel,  whetoer 
tliey  had  most  reason  to  murmur  or  be 
graceful. — The  idea  that  the  manna  was 
a  mere  natural  production,  is  amply  re* 
futed  by  this  injunction.  For  where  was 
the  necessity  or  propriety  bf  preserving 
a  specimen  of*  that  which  nature  con* 
tinned  to  produce  ? 

33.  Take  a  pot,  &c.  The  original 
word,  which  occurs  no  where^  else  but 
here,  signif^-ing  simply  a  pot  or  urnf  is 
rendered  by  the  Sept.  'golden  pot,'  and 
this  rendering  is  adopted  by  the  apostle, 
Heb.  9.  4.— -T  Lay  it  up  before  the 
Lord.    That  is,  before  the  Ark  of  the 

*Testimony,  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence,  as  is  clearly  evincedrin  the 
ensuing  verse.  This  Ark  was  not  indeed 
yet  constructed,  but  the  history  w^s 
written  and  perhaps  the  command  given 
after  it  was  made,  and  the  fi^ct  is  in- 
troduced here  out  of  its  natural  order, 
because  the  sacred  writer  would  now 
conclude  ^11  that  he  had  to  say  respect 
ing  the  manna.  « 

34.  Aaron  laid  it  before  the  Testis 
mony.  That  is,  before  the  Ark  of  the 
Testimony,  which  in  this  connexion  ia 
evidently  equivalent  to  *  before  the  Lord' 
in  the  preceding  verse.  It  is  here  called 
the  'testimony,'  instead  of  the  •  ark  of 
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-35  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 
eat  manna  *»  forty  years, » until  they 
came  to  a  land  inhabited:  they 
did  eat  manna,  until  they  came  unto 
the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
36  !Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part 
of  an  ephah. 

h  Numb.  33.  38.    Deiit.  8.  2, 3.    Neh.  9.  30, 
21.  John  6. 31,  49.    <  Josit.  5. 12.    Neh.  9.  15. 

the  testimony/  its  usual  appellation, 
by  the  same  kind  of  ellipsis  by  which 
covenant'  is  used  Gren.  17. 10,  for  the 
'sigu  of  the  covenant.'  See  Note  in. 
loc. 

35.  The  children  of  Israel  did  eat 
manna  forty  yean.  Notwithstanding 
ail  their  provocations,  which  were  gross 
and  often  repeated,  yet  the  manna,  the 
grand  staple  of  their  subsistence,  never 
failed.  We  know  not  on  the  whole  but 
the  manna  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered the  greatest  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment miracles.  It  was  not  in  fact  one 
miracle,  but  an  astonishing  combinaticm 
of  many.  It  was  a  regular  supply  of 
food,  a  substitute  for  com,  during  nearly 
forty  years.  It  fell  around  the  camp  of 
the  Israelites  regularly,  in  all  places 
and  at  all  seasons,  during  all  their  re- 
movals. The  supply,  which  was  regular- 
ly intermitted  once  in  every  week,  was 
compensated  by  a  double  supply  the 
pret^ing  day.  It  became  unfit  for  use 
if  kept  to  the  next  day,  and  yet,  once  a 
week,  it  might  be  kept  for  two  days; 
And  when  the  miracle  was  about  to  be 
discontinued,  as  no  longer  necessary,  a 
pot  full  of  it  was  directed  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  preserved  as  a  memorial  to 
future  generaticMis.  All  these  marvel- 
lous circumstances  are  not  mere  ab- 
stract qualities  of  the  manna,  but  his- 
torical facts — facts  inseparalbly  inter- 
woven with  th^  history  of  the  chosen 
people.  It  is  surely  then  an  attempt  of 
no  common  hardihood,  though  it  has 
been  made,  to  endeavor  to  bring  this 
fublime  set  of  miracles  within  the  limit 
of  a  natural  probability.  But,  in  truth, 
•««ry  effort  made  to  explain  away  the 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AND  &  all  the  congre^tion  o* 
the  children  of  Israel  Journey- 
ed from  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  al- 
ter their  journeys,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  and 
pitched  in  Rephidim:  and  there 

*  rh.  1«.  1.    Numb.  33.  12,  14. 

miracle  as  related  by  Moses,  actually 
requires  one  as  great,  or  greater,  to  fill 
its  place,  and  we  are  therefore  content 
to  take  the  matter  as  we  find  it  in  tha 
,scriptural  narrative. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
1.  And  all  the  congregation — jour- 
neyed— and  pitched  in  Rephidim,  From 
the  station  in  the  wilderness  of  SiUj 
where  the  manna  began  to  fall,  the 
Israelites  continued  their  journey  over 
a  sandy  an^  stony  region,  intersected 
by  the  beds  of  numerous  torrents,  which 
are  perfectly  dry  except  in  the  seasons 
of  rain,  when  some  of  them  are  filled 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  Except  at  that  season  water  is 
scarce;  and  by  the  usual  and  nearest 
route,  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  that  taken  by  the  Israelites,  water 
occurs  only  at  two  places  before^reoch- 
ing  Wady  Feiran.  Upon  comparing  the 
present  narrative  with  the  fuller  details 
given  Num.  33,  we  find  that  two  st« 
tions,  viz.  Dophkah  and  Alush,  are  en- 
tirely omitted  here,  which  are  men- 
tioned there  as  resting-places  between 
the  desert  of  Sin  and  Rephidim*  The 
first  of  these  is  probably  the  Wady 
Naszeb,  still  a  favorite  station  for  trav- 
ellers on  account  of  the  combined  ad- 
vantages of  ja  well  of  good  water  and 
the  shelter  of  a  lai^e  impending  rock. 
<Shady  spots  like  this/  says  Burck- 
hardt,  *are  well  known  to  the  Arabs ; 
and  as  the  scanty  foliage  of  the  acacia, 
the  only  tree  iji  which  these  valleys 
abound,  affords  no  shade,  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  rocks,  and  r^ulaic 
their  journey  in  surJi  a  way  as  to  bj 
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was  no  water  ibr  the  people  to 
drink. 

.^  t>  Wherefore  the  people  did  chide 
with  Moses,  and  said,  Give  us  wa- 

•»  Numb.  20. 3,  4. 

able  to  reach  them  at  noon,  there  to 
take  their  8iestu'--a  circumstance  which 
"eminds  one  of  the  satisfaction  with 
wliich  *  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land'  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet, 
Is.  32. 2.  The  other  station  may  have 
been  at  Wady  Boodra,  where  there  is  a 
sprmg  of  goiAi  water,  though  from  its 
being  somewhat  aside  from  the  com- 
mon road,  and  often  choked  with  sand, 
it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  most  travel- 
lers. The  next  rest  of  the  host  was  at 
Rephidim,  where  no  water  could  be 
found.  The  determination  of  ihis  sta- 
tion is  important  from  its  bearing  upon 
an  alleged  locality  of  modern  times, 
which  is  said  to  contain  the  identical 
rock  smitten  by  Moses  for  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  Israeli  les.  There  is, 
we  think,  the  greatest  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  this  tradition,  though 
very  ancient  \  but  to  go  fully  into  the 
argument  would  require  a  more  extend- 
ed detail  of  particulars  relative  to  the 
topography  of  the  entire  Sinai  region, 
than  our  limits  will  allow.  We  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring the  reader  to  the  al)le  discussions 
of  the  Pictorial  Bible  on  the  subject. 
He  will  there  iind  abundant  reason  to 
believe  that  the  tradition  which  makes 
the  rock  of  Rephidim  to  be  among  the 
higher  summits  of  Sinai,  and  at  the  very 
foot  of  Mount  St.  Catherine,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  water,  to  be  altogether  er- 
roneous.—-IT  According  to  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord,  Heb.  '^Q  '^y 
nini  o^  pi  Yehovahf  at  the  mouth  of 
JehovaJi.  They  are  said  to  have  jour- 
neyed at  the  'mouth'  or  ^comman'ment' 
of  the  Lord,  because  they  followed  the 
direction  of  the  cloudy  pillar,  pausing 
when  it  p^iuedi  and  moving  when  it 


ter  that  we  may  drink.  And  Mo* 
ses  said  unto  them,  Why  chide  ye 
with  me  ?  wherefore  do  ye  c  tempt 
the  Loan  ? 

«Deut.6.  16.    Ps.  78.  18,  41.    Isai.  7.  12. 
Matt.  4.  7.    1  Cor.  10.  U. 

moved.  That  this  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  phrase  *  commandment  of  the 
Lord,'  is  evident  from  Num.  9. 18, 19. 
^M  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  (^ 
fTin"^  "^C)  the  children  of  Israel  jour- 
neyed, and  at  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  they  pitched :  as  long  as  the  cloud 
abode  upon  the  tabernacle  they  rested 
in  their  tents.  And  when  the  cloud  tar- 
ried along  upon  the  tabernacle  many 
days,  then  the  children  of  Israel  kept 
the  chaise  of  the  Lord,  and  journeyed 
not.  And  so  it  was,  when  the  cloui 
was  a  few  days  upon  the  tabernacle; 
according  to  the  commandment  of  tue 
Lord  they  abode  in  their  tents,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
they  journeyed.'  Though  journeymg  by 
the  commandment,  or  under  the  express 
guidance  of  the  Lord,  yet  they  are  con- 
ducted to  a  scene  of  extreme  trial  and 
distress ;  showing  that  the' mere  fact  of 
ouL  being  in  the  way  of  our  duty  is  no 
certain  security  against  the  occurrence 
of  trouble.  God  may  have  wise  though 
inscrutable  reasons  for  bringing  his 
pilgrims  from  Sin  to  Rephidim,  from 
hunger  to  thirst. 

2.  The  people  did  chide  with  Moses, 
Heb.  31'iT  va-yareby  from  the  root  3T1 
rub  which  signifies  to  strive,  contend^ 
litigate f  usually  by  reproachful  words, 
though  sometimes  by  deeds,  as  Gen.  49. 
23.  £x.21.  18.  1  Sam.  16.  5.  In  this 
case  "the  impatience  and  irritation  of 
their  spirits  vented  itself  in  violent  re- 
proaches against  Moses,  and  they  chal- 
lenge him  to  supply  them  with  water, 
as  if  he  had  the  command  of  springs  and 
rivers  and  could  summon  them  up  at 
will,  and  produce  effects  in  the  desert  to 
which  Omnipotence  alone  is  equal.  As 
on  a  former  pccasiooi  t  hey  now  alio  mnf> 
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3  And  the  people  thirsted  there 
for  water ;  and  the  people  <*  mur- 
mured against  Moses,  and  said, 
Wherefore  is  this  that  thou  hast 
urought  Us  up  out  of  Egypt  to  kill 


d  ch.  IS.  s. 


/  mured  against  bim  for  bringing  them 
Noul  of  Egypt,  as  if,  instead  of  d^iver- 
ing,  be  designed  to  slay  tbem,  their 
children,  and  cattle  with  thirst.  Their 
rage  and  malice  at  length  rose  to  such 
a  pitch,  thKt  they  were  *  almost  ready 
to  stone  him;'  and  yet  we  are  to  re- 
member  that  they  had  been,  a  very  short 
•  time  before,  supplied  with  food  directly 
from  the  hand  of  God  himself;  they 
were  feeding  upon  that  food  every  day ; 
and  they  were  daily  led  by  the  mira- 
culous pillar  of  cloud,  which  was  a  sen- 
sible token  that  the  responsibility  of 
their  route  rested  not  upon  Moses,  but 
upon  God.  Into  such  gross  absurdities, 
as  well  as  flagrant  wrongs,  do  the 
fierce  demands  of  appetite  hurry  sinful 
men,  prompting  them  to  act  like  mad- 
men, casting  about  fire  brands,  arrows, 
and  death,  among  their  best  friends. 
'Though  he  had  commanded  the  clouds 
from  above,  and  opened  the  doors  of 
heaven,  and  had  rained  down  manna 
upon  them  to  eat,  an^  had  given  them 
of  the  com  of  heaven.  \Fot  all  this 
they  sinned  still,  ai\d  believed  not  for 
his  wondrous  works.*^  Yet  in  this  com- 
plaining and  murmuring  multitude  we 
see  but  an  epitome  of  the  race.  Their 
conduct  is  but  too  faithful  a  picture  of 
what  lai^e  bodies  of  men  are  continu- 
ally disposed  to  do,  even  to  quarrel  the 
most  with  those  from  who^n  they  have 
received  the  greatest  benefits,  and  to  be 
ready  to  seek  their  death,  as  soon  as 
they  meet  with  the  least  disappoint- 
ments of  their  desires.  Thus  it  was  in 
after  ages  with  the  divine  Benefactor  of 
the  world.  *M^iiy  good  works  have 
I  showed  you  from  my  Father;  for 


us  and  our  childrai  and  our  cattle 
with  thirst 

4  And  Moses  •  cried  unto  thi 
Lord  saying.  What  shall  I  do  unto 
this  people  i  they  be  almost  ready 
to  f  stone  me. 

e  ch.  14. 15.  1 1  Sam.  30. 6.  John  8.  59.  A 
10.  31. 

which  of  these  works  do  ye  stone  roe  V 

IT  And  Moses  said  unto  tkenif  &c. 

Under  these  trying  circumstances,  Mo- 
ses retains  his  characteristic  csilmness 
He  indeed  reproves  them;  he  shows 
them  upon  whom  their  murmurings  re* 
fleeted ;  but  he  does  not  denounce  tbem ; 
he  does  not  meet  rage  with  rage  ;  but 
simply  expostulates  with  them  upon  the 
unreasonableness  of  chiding  vHth  him 
for  a  privation  which  he  had  no  band  in 
producing^— — IT  Wher^ore  do  ye  tempt 
the  Lord  ?  Why  do  ye  tempt  the  Lord 
by  distrusting  his  providential  care  and 
kindness,  and  by  murmuring  i^inst  his 
ministers?  Why  do  ye  act  as  if  ye 
would  try  Aim,  and  see  whether  he  will 
be  provoked  to  come  out  in  some  sev<»re 
judgment  against  you  ? 

3.  7'o  kill  us  and  our  children,  Heb. 

•^DD  r\vn  "inx  n">?anb  uhamith  otM 

ve-eth  bUnaif  to  kill  me  and  my  sons  f 
spoken  of  as  one  man.  <To  kilP  berets 
properly  'to  make  to  die,'  that  is,  to 
sufier  to  die ;  to  bring  into  circum- 
stances which  would  expose  to  death. 

4.  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord^ 
sayingf  &c.  The  present  was  an  emier* 
gency  on  which  Moses  might  very  prop- 
erly adopt  the  Psalmist's  motto,  'Whift 
time  I  am  afraid  I  will  trust  in  thee.* 
The  torments  of  extreme  thirst  tend  very 
much  to  work  men  up  to  desperation^ 
and  render  their  passions  fierce  and  un- 
governable. We  cannot  doubt  that  Mo- 
ses was  now  in  real  peril  of  his  life.  But 
he  had  before  this  learned  where  his 
true  refuge  lay,  and  to  that  he  betakes 
himself.  He  pours  out  his  complaint  tt 
God  as  to  a  iriend,  a  father,  a  guardian, 
a  guide.  <  He  begs  of  him  to  direct  bim 
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5  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
g  Go  0*1  before  the  people,  and  take 
with  thee  of  the  elders  of  Israel : 
and  thy  rod,  wherewith"  h  thou 
smotest  the  river,  take  in  thine 
hand,  and  go. 

8  Ezek.  2.  6.    i>  ch.  7.  20.    Numb.  20. 8. 

how  to  act  in  this  emergency,  for  he  is 
himself  utterly  at  a  loss.  This  is  the 
true  import  of  his  words,  'What  shall  I 
do  unto  this  people?*  They  inply  no- 
thmg  vindictive ;  they 'are  not  a  ques- 
tion touching  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  most  effectually  punish  them, 
but  simply  regard  the  proper  deport- 
ment fqr  him  to  observe  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. How  unspeakable  the  com- 
fort of  having  such  a  sanctuary  and  such 
an  oracle  to  flee  to  when  our  motives  are 
suspected,  our  good,  evil  spoken  of,  our 
conduct  reviled,  and  our  patience  tri- 
ed !  How  favored  is  he  whom  the  Lord 
bides  in  his  pavilion  from  the  strife  of 
tongues ! 

5.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  &c. 
However  much  we  have  trembled  for 
Moses  in  this  extremity,  we  are  prompt- 
ed, on  reading  this  verse,  to  tremble  still 
more  for  those  murmuring,  unbelieving, 
rebellious  Israelites.  We  hear  the  voice 
of  God  commanding  his  servant  to  take 
the  ominous  rod  with  which  he  had 
bruised  and  broken  Egypt,  and  we  an- 
ticipate that  it  is  now  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  inflicting  some  fearful  chas- 
tisement upon  his  guilty  people.  We 
can  scarce  repress  an  inward  shudder 
in  anticipation  of  the  sequel.  But  how 
speedily  are  our  apprehensions  calmed  ? 
The  rod  is  to  be  assumed  for  a  purpose 
of  mercy  and  not  of  wrath.  It  is  to 
smite,  not  a  sinful  people,  but  a  flinty 
rock.  It  is  to  draw  forth,  not  a  stream 
of  blood  from  the  heart  of  the  offender, 
but  a  stream  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue, 
and  to  restore  his  fainting  frame.  How 
involuntary  the  exclamation,  *  Surely, 
0  Lord,  thy  ways  are  not  as  our  ways, 
•or  thy  thoughts  as  our  thoughts  i* 

Vol.  i  19 


6  i  Behold,  I  will  stand  before 
thee  there  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb ; 
and  thou  shalt  smite  the  nxsk,  and 
there  shall  come  water  out  of  it, 
that  the  people  may  drink.    And 

«  Numb.  20.  10,  U.  Ps.  78. 15, 20.  &  105. 41. 
&  114.  8.    1  Cor.  10.  4. 

IT  Go  on  before  the  people.  Go  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  rage,  and  before  their 
thirst  is  relieved ;  fear  not  to  advance 
boldly  at  the  head  of  the  host,  and  trust 

to  my  arm  for  protection. IT  Take 

with  thee  of  the  elders.  As  if  the  mass 
of  the  people  had  rendered  themselves 
unworthy  of  being  the  spectators  of  such 

a  glorious  miracle. ff  And  thy  rod, 

wherewith  thou  smotest  the  river.  He 
does  not  say,  *  the  rod  which  was  turned 
into  a  serpent,*  or  *  the  lod  with  which 
thou  didst  work  wonders/  but  he  makes 
special  mention  of  the  miracle  wrought 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Nile^  because  a 
somewhat  sitollar  one  was  uow  to  be 
effected. 

6.  Beholdf  I  will-  stand  before  thee 
there.  That  is,  the  cloudy  pillar,  the 
symbol  of  my  presence,  shall  stand  be- 
fore thee  tliere.  Gr.  *  I  stand  there  be- 
fore thou  come  to  the  rock.'  It  is  im 
plied  that  the  cloud  should  go  before, 
and  stationing  itself  on  the  spot  where 
the  miracle  was  to  be  performed  should 
await  the  arrival  of  Moses  and  the  eld- 
ers, just  as  the  star  pointed  out  the  birth 
place  of  Christ.— IT  Upon  the  rock  in 
Horeb.  The  ai^uments  adduced  above 
in  relation  to  the  true  site  of  Rephidim, 
require  that  we  should  understand  by 
*  Horeb*  not  so  much  a  particular  moun- 
tain as  a  mountainous  district  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  which  the  Sinai  group 

was  situated. IT  Moses  did  so  in  the 

sight  of  the  elders  of  Israel.  The  elders 
therefore  were  the  only  eye-witnesses 
of  the  miracle  of  the  smiting  of  the 
rock,  which  was  performed  in  a  retired 
place,  pointed  out  by  the  station  of  the 
cloud,  whence  the  waters  flowed  in  co- 
pious streams  to  the  camp.    The  elders 
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Moses  did  so  in  the  sight  of  the 
elders  of  Israel. 

7  And  he  called  the  name  of  the 
place  ^  Massah,  and  Meribah,  be- 
cause of  the  chiding  of  the  children 

k  Numb.  20. 13.  Ps.  81.  7.  &  95.  8.  Hebr. 
S.8. 

^oi|ld  be  able  satisfactorily  to  testify 
t^t  there  was  previously  no  spring  or 
reservoir  of  water  in  the  place,  and  that 
the  present  supply  was  produced  solely 
by  the  mighty  power  of  God.  In  regard 
to  the  apostle's  allusion  to  this  incident, 
I  Cor.  10.  1 — 3,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Mr.  Barnes'  Note  on  that  passage. 

7.  He  calttd  the  name  of  the  place 
JdasstUi  and  Meribah.  'Massah'  signi- 
fies temptation,  and  <  Meribah'  chiding, 
or  strife.  The  latter  word  is  rendered 
in  the  Greek  version  by  napairi^fKifTfios^ 
bitter  contention ,  which  in  the  English 
translation,  Heb.  3. 8,  is  rendered  *  pro- 
vocation ;'  ^Harden  not  your  hearts  as 
in  the  provoccUionj  in  t^ie  day  of  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness.'— IT  Saying, 
Is  the  Lord  among  us  or  not  1  It  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  understood  that  they  ut- 
tered with  their  lips  these  precise  words, 
but  such  was  the  language  of  their  con- 
duct. In  like  manner  when  our  Savior 
says,  Mat.  12.  37,  *By  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned,'  his  meaning  is, 
that  they  shall  be  judged  by  actions 
which  have  the  force  of  language ;  ac- 
tions which  express  the  truth  as  clearly 
as  words  could  do  it.  Temptation  of 
God  and  contention  with  his  servants, 
are  very  closely  connex^ted  together; 
and  no  provocation  does  God  more  high- 
ly resent,  than  to  have  his  gracious  pres- 
ence with  his  people  ealled  in  question. 

8.  Then  came  Amalek,  and  fought 
\tith  Israel;  implying  that  they  came 
from  some  distance  for  this  purpoS^, 
and  consequently  that  Israel  was  not  at 
this  time  encroaching  upon  their  terri- 
tories, and  thus  giving  occasion  for  the 
attack.   Hitherto  nothing  has   een  said 


of  Israel,  and  because  they  tempt 
ed  the  Lord,  saying.  Is  the  Lord 
among  us,  or  not  ? 
8  H  '  Then  came  Amalek,  and 
fought  with  Israel  in  Rephidim. 

I  Gen.  36. 12.    Numb.  24. 20.    Deut.  25.  17 
1  Sam.  IS.  2. 

of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sinai  perm 
siila ;  no  clew  accordingly  has  been  fur 
nished  that  might  inform  os  how  they 
were  affected  by  the  recent  transactions, 
or  with  what  feelings  they  regarded  the 
advance  of  the  vast  Hebrew  host  into 
the  finest  part  of  the  country.  We  now 
hear  of  them.  It  appears  that  not  only 
the  peninsula,  but  the  adjoining  deserts 
towards  the  south  of  Palestine,  were 
occupied  by  an  extensive  and  powerful  * 
tribe,  oi'  Bedouin  habits,  called  Amalek- 
ites.  The  fine  valley  of  Feiran  was 
then  doubtless,  as  now,  the  princi])al 
seat  of  those  who  occupied  the  penin- 
sula ;  and  indeed  the  Arabic  historians 
preserve  the  tradition  that  the  valley 
contained  ancient  towns  and  settlements 
of  the  Amalckites.  There  are  some 
ruins  of  an  old  city  which  they  say  was 
Faran  or  Paran,  and  that  it  was  found 
ed  by  and  belonged  to  the  Amalckites ; 
and  they  affirm  that  the  numerous  exca- 
vations in  the  mountains  near,  were  the 
sepulchres  of  that  people.  (Makrizi  in 
Burckhardt,  p.  617.)  Feiran,  the  name 
of  this  valley  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
as  the  Paran  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
we  know  is  expressly  applied  to  Mount 
Sinai,  Deut.  33.  2.  These  Amalekites 
were  the  posterity  of  Esau,  and  were  no 
doubt  prompted  in  this  assault  by  the 
hereditary  hatred  of  that  race  which 
had  become  possessed  of  the  birth-right 
and  the  blessing  lost  by  their  father. 
Their  malice,  which  maybe  said  to  have 
run  in  the  blood,  was  probably  somcv/hat 
exasperated  at  this  time  by  seeing  the 
promises  to  Israel  working  towards  an 
accomplishment.  And  they  may  have 
been  aware,  moreover,  of  the  wealth, 
the  spoils  of  £gypt|  with  which  the 
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9  And  Moses  said  unton  Joshua, 
Choose  lis  out  meo,  and  go  out, 
fight  with  Amaiek:  to-morrew  I 
will  stand  od  the  top  of  the  hill 
with  >^  the  rod  of  God  ia  my  hand, 

10  So  Joshua  did  as  Moses  had 

m  Called  Jbsus.    Acts  7.  45.    Hebr.  4.  8. 
K  ch.  4.  2U. 


Hebrews  were  now  laden.  But  how- 
ever this  was,  certaia  it  is  that  we  find 
Bot  the  slight^t  hint  of  any  provocation 
given  by  the  Israelites  for  the  attack 
now  wantonly  made  upon  them,  which 
it  appears  from  Deut.  2a.  18,  was  not 
conducted  in  a  style  of  open  and  manly 
warfare,  but  in  a  mean  and  cowardly 
manner,  by  falling  upon  their  reai,  and 
smiting  the  iaiat  and  feeble  who  could 
neither  make  resistance y  nor  escape; 
'  Remember  what  Amaiek  did  unto  thee 
by  the  way,  when  ye  were  come  Sowth 
out  of  figypt ;  how  he  met  thee  by  the 
way,  and  smote  the  hindmost  of  thee, 
even  all  that  were  feeble  behind  thee, 
when  thou  wast  faint  and.  weary :  and 
he  feared  not  God.'  The  last  clause  is 
emphatically  added,  because  such  an  in- 
vasion of  the  chosen  people  uad^  these 
circumstances  was  a  virtual  defiance  to 
that  power  which  had  so  lately  destroy- 
ed the  Egyptians.  This  fact  ezptains 
the  deep  resentment  which  God  himself 
expresses  on  the  occasion,  and  which, 
hj  a  positive  statute,  he  teansmits  to 
Israel.  <  Therefore  it  shall  be,  when  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  rest  from 
all  thine  enemies  round  abont,  Hi  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  Grod  giveth 
thee  for  an  inheritance  to  possess  it, 
that  thou  shalt  Uot  out  the  remem. 
brance  of  Anoalek  from  under  heaven  ; 
thou  shalt  not  forget  it.'  The  same  of- 
fence is  accounted  more  or  less  heinoi  s 
in  the  eyes  of  heaven  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  degrees  of  light  against 
which  it  is  copiRutted. 

9.  And  Mo$e*  aaid  unto  Joahitm. 
Eieb.  ^PU^in*^  Yehoshuaf  properly  Savior, 
^oa  th«  root  y^"^  yatka,  to  mm.    Ge. 


said  to  him,  and  fought  with  A  ma 
lek ;  and  Moses,  Aaron,  and'  Hur, 
went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

1 1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Mo- 
ses o  held  up  his  hand,  that  Israel 
prevailed :  and  when  he  let  down 
his  hand,  Amaiek  prerailed. 

o  Jam.  5.  10. 

Wtfof,  JestUf  by  which  name  Joshua  ia 
twice  called  in  the  New  Testament^  viz. 
Acts,  7.45.  Heb.4.8.  In  Nam.  13.9^ 
he  is  called  ^Oshea.'  The  name  of  this 
distinguished  personage  in  the  sacred 
story  here  occurs  for  the  first  time,  but 
his  courage  anddiserelioa  had  before  this 
become  known  to  Moses,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate,  ^nder  div^  snggesUon, 
to  confide  to  him  the  conduct  of  this 
first  military  action.  Whether  Moses 
i^  this  had  an  eye  ta  his  future  stattooi 
and  designed  to  aiford  him  an  oppor* 
tunity  for  that  preliminary  traijung 
which  his  destined  services  would  re 
quire,  we  know  not ;  but  we  may  safe, 
ly  say  that  God  had  such  an  end  in 
vieWy  and  accordingly  now  entered  him 
upon  that  course  of  action  which  should 
best  qualify  him  for  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  subsequent  leadership  of  Israel. 
Ue  was  now  ordered  to  draw  out  a  de» 
tachment  of  the  choicest  spirits  from 
the  many  thousands  of  Israel,  and  with 
them  to  give  battle  on  the  morrow  to 

the  Amakkites. %And  Motta,  Aaron, 

and  Hur  lutnt  up  t»  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Of  the  Hur  here  mentioaed  we  only  know 
from  1  Chron.  2. 18>  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Cakb,  the  son  of  Uezron,  the  son  oi 
Pharez,  the  son  of  Jodah.  But  whether 
this  Caleb  was  the  same  with  the  faiths 
ful  spy  of  that  name,  is  more  than  can 
be  positively  determined.  These  then 
went  to  the  ssraniit  of  the  hill,  but  for 
a  different  purpose  than  merely  that  oi 
being  idle  spectators  of  the  coming  con- 
test, as  appears  from  the  next  verse. 

11.  A  aime  t^pasa,  when  Moses  held 
up  his  handf  &c.  It  is  not  here  expr^^s* 
ly  affiimed  that  Moses  held  any  tfa-^ 
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in  bis  hand|  but  as  it  is  clear  from  v.  9, 
that  Ife  took  'the  rod  of  God'  with  hiiiiy 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  to 
be  held  up  as  a  kind  of  banner  or  signal 
to  be  seen  by  the  warring  host  below, 
and  to  operate  as  a  continual  incentive 
to  their  valor  and  prowess,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  contest.  The  sight  of  that 
wonder-working  wand,  which  had  al- 
ready wrought  such  glorious  things  for 
them,  which  had  summoned  the  plagues 
of  £g3rpt)  which  had  opened  a  path 
through  the  trackless  waters,  and  which 
had  so  recently  smitten  the  rock  for 
their  refreshment,  could  not  fail  to  nerve 
their  arms  with  aew  rigor  every  time 
their  eye  was  tume^  towards  it.  Yet 
a  moment's  reflectioQ  would  convince 
them,  as  it  will  ua,  that  there  was  no 
intrinsic  virtue  in  the  rod  to  produce 
this  effect;  that  it  derived  all  its  efficacy 
from  the  divine  appointment,  from  its 
being  a  visible  symbol  of  that  unseen 
succor  and  strength  which  God  was 
pleased  to  minister  to  his  militant  serv- 
ants fighting  his  own  battle  and  main- 
taining his  glory.  But  it  was  evident- 
ly proper  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 
divine  cooperation  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, fervent  prayer  should  be  united 
with  external  appliances;  and  accord- 
ingly we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  uplifted  rod  was  nterely  an 
accompaniment  of  the  earnest  interces- 
sions which  breathed  from  the  lips  and 
hearts  of  the  venerable  trio  convened 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Such  also 
IS  the  view  taken  of  the  incident  by 
the  Chal.  and  Jerus.  Targums ;  *  When 
Moses  held  up  his  hands  in  prayer,  the 
house  of  Israel  prevailed ;  and  when  he 
let  down  his  hands  from  prayer,  the 
house  of  Amelek  prevailed.'  We  have 
here  then  grouped  together  that  hal- 
lowed combination  of  agencies  which 
ought  never  to  be  separated,  and  in 
which  safety  and  success  are  ever  to  be 
found;  nz.  the  acknowledgment  of 
heaven  and  the  use  of  appointed  means. 
Xhe  rod  in  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  the 


sword  in  that  of  Joshua ;  the  embattled 
host  in  the  valley  below,  and  the  pray- 
ing band  on  the  mount  above,  all  were 
necessary  in  the  divine  economy  to  the 
grand  result.  In  vain  had  Moses  prayed 
if  Joshua  had  not  fought ;  in  vain  had 
Joshua  fought  if  Moses  had  not  prayed. 
The  whole  narrative,  however,  conclu* 
sively  shows,  that  God  designed  to  teach 
Israel  that  the  hand  of  Moses,  with 
whom  they  had  just  been  chiding,  con 
tributed  more  to  their  safety  than  theii 
own  hands;  his  rod  more  than  their 
weapons;  and  accordingly  the  success 
fluctimtes  as  he  lifts  up  or  lets  davm  his 
hands.  What  can  more  strikingly  illus- 
trate the  principle,  that  the  triumphs  of 
the  church  depend  upon  the  prayers  of 
its  friends?  Accordingly  as  they  are 
more  or  less  strong  in  faith  and  fervent 
in  supplication,  the  victory  wavers  to 
their  side  or  that  of  their  enemies.  And 
the  same  holds  true  of  the  individual. 
•The  lesson  here  intended  to  be  taught 
is  <  that  men  ought  always  to  pray  and 
not  to  faint ;'  it  is,  *  that  men  should 
pray  every  where,  lifting  up  holy  hands 
without  wrath  or  doubting.*  The  Chris- 
tian warfare  will  be  attended  with  but 
little  success,  unless  it  be  waged  in  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  unceasing,  earnest 
prayer.  And  in  this  struggle  let  us  be 
cheered  by  the  consideration  that  we 
do  not  engine  in  this  holy  war  unassist- 
ed and  alone.  The  faithful  servants  of 
God,  our  brethren,  have  ascended  the 
hill  of  spiritual  prayer,  and  are  implor- 
ing blessii^  upon  our  efforts.  And 
not  only  so ;  he  who  marshals  the  ranks 
of  the  sacramental  host,  who  leads 
them  on  to  battle,  and  fights  in  their 
behalf,  sustains  another  office  equally 
important.  He  has  gone  up  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  everlasting  hills,  and  is  there 
employed  in  prevalent  intercessions  for 
their  success.  A  greater  than  Moses 
is  mediating  for  them  on  the  mt/ont 
above,  and  his  hands  never  grow  heavy 
and  weary,  and  famt.  Of  him  it  can 
never  be  said,  that  though  the  spint  if 
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12  But  Moses'  hands  were  heavy ; 
and  the)r  took  a  stone,  and  put  it 
under  him,  and  he  sat  thereon: 
and  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his 
hands,  the  one  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  other  on  the  other  side ;  and 
his  h^ds  were  steady  until  the 
going  down  of  the  sun. 

13  And  Joshua  discomfited  Ama- 

willing,  the  flesh  is  weak.  'He  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us'  — 
liveth  in  the  spiritual  undecaying  vital- 
ity of  his  love,  and  the  vigor  of  his  ad- 
vocacy for  his  people. 

12.  Motes*  handi  were  heavy.  That 
is,  felt  heavy  to  him,  were  wearied  by 
being  kept  so  long  in  the  same  uplifted 
posture.  The  infirmity  of  nature  pre- 
vailed over  the  promptings  of  piety. 
In  this  emei^ency  recourse  is  had  to 
artificial  supports.  A  stone  is  put  un- 
der him  ibr  a  seat,  and  Aaron  and  Hur 
become  living  stays  for  his  arms.  In 
performing  this  office,  however,  we  do 
not  suppose  that  both  his  hands  were 
held  up  on  either  side  at  the  same  time; 
for  in  this  case  we  cannot  see  but  the 
arms  of  Aaron  and  Hur  would  eventually 
become  as  weary,  and  as  much  need 
suj^rt  as  those  of  Moses.  The  main 
object  of  holding  up  his  arms  was  that 
the  rod  might  be  held  up.  This  he  no 
doubt  shifted  from  time  to  time  from 
one  band  to  the  other,  and  Aaron  and 
Hor  each  of  them  successively  aided  in 
holding  that  hand  which  was  next  to 
them,  and  thus  relieved  both  him  and 
each  other.  In  our  native  feebleness 
and  proneness  to  languish  under  the 
pressure  of  spiritual  duties,  recourse 
may  be  innocently  had  to  adventitious 
aids  in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion^  If  Were  steady  until  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  Heb.  n31)3&(  amu'^ 
nahf  steadiness,  £ven  though  thus  sup- 
ported, yet  so  long  a  continuance  in  one 
fixed  posture  must  have  been  a  severe 
trial  to  his  patience,  and  it  impressively 
showk  uk  tt  what  a  test  our  pious  perse- 
Id* 


lek  and  his  people  with  the  edg€ 
of  the  sword. 

14  And  thp  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, p  Write  this /or  a  memorial  in 
a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears 
of  Joshua  :  for  ql  will  utterly  put 

P  ch.  34.  27.  q  Numb.  24. 20.  Deut.  25.  19. 
1  Sam.  15.  3,  7.  ^c  30.  1,  17.  2  Sam.  8.  12. 
Ezra  9. 14. 

verance  may  sometimes  be  brought. 
Of  the  occasions  our  consciences  must 
judge,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
circumstances  do  sometimes  occur  in 
Christian  experience  that  call  upon  us 
for  services  equally  trying  to  the  flesh ; 
occasions  when  we  should  be  unfaithful 
to  cur  own  souls  did  we  not  hold  out  in 
prayer  and  inward  groanings  far  beyond 
the  point  where  nature  would  plead  for 
respite  and  repose. 

13.  And  Joshua  discomfited  Amalek 
and  his  people.  That  is,  the  Amalekites 
and  the  people  t)f  other  clans  which  had 
confederated  with  them  in  this  assault 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  however,  make 
the  latter  clause  exegetical  of  the  form- 
er ;  '  discomfited  Amalek,  even  his  peo- 
ple.' 

14.  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a 
bookf  &c.  The  memorandum  or  memo- 
rial which  Moses  was  commanded  to 
write,  was  undoubtedly  the  very  words 
contained  in  the  final  clause  of  the  verse, 
and  therefore  the  Hebrew  term  trans- 
lated *  for*  should  be  rendered  *  that ;' 
'Write  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of 
Joshua  that  I  will  utterly  put  out,'  &c. 
— ~tr  Rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua, 
This  record  was  especially  to  be  im- 
pressed, and,  as  it  were,  engraven,  upon 
the  memory  of  Joshua,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  the  destined  successor  of  Mcises, 
as  head  of  the  chosen  people,  and  it 
was  all  important  for  him  to  be  in- 
formed what  particular  tribes  or  na- 
tions they  were  with  whom  the  Israel- 
ites were  not  to  make  any  treaties,  but 
rather  to  devote  to  utter  extermination. 
It  would  serve  also  as  a  very  season 
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out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek 
from  under  heaven. 
15  And  Moses  built  an  altar,  and 
called  the  name  of  it  JEHOVAH- 
nissi: 

-    -  -  ~ 

mble  pledge  and  assurance  that  he  should 
be  victorious  in  the  career  of  his  future 
wars  against  the  enemies  of  God's  peo- 
ple.—IT  I  tcfill  utteriy  put  out  the  r«- 
m€tnbranc€f  &e.  Hfeb.  HTlTSK  rHV^  ma^ 
hoh  emhehf  wiping  I  will  wipe  out. 
The  denunciation  is  awfully  emphatic. 
It  declares  that  in  process  of  time  Ama- 
lek should  be  totally  ruined  and  rooted 
out,  that  he  should  be  remembered  only 
in  history.  This  was  but  meting  out  to 
them  the  measure  of  destruction  which 
they  themselves  had  meditated  against 
Israel.  Their  language  was  that  re- 
ported by  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  83. 4,  'Come, 
and  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a 
nation ;  that  the  name  of  Israel  may  be 
no  more  in  remembrance.*  God  there- 
fore determines  not  only  to  disappoint 
them  in  that,  but  to  cut  off  their  name. 
It  was  to  be  known  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Israel,  whenever  the  Amalek- 
ites  should  be  an  annoyance  to  them, 
that  sentence  had  irrevocably  gone  forth 
against  them;  they  vrere  a  doomed 
people  ;  and  the  chosen  race  should  not 
fail  at  last  to  triumph  over  them.  This 
sentence  was  executed  in  part  by  Saul, 
1  Sam.  16,  and  completely  by , David, 
1  Sam.  30.  2  Sam.  1.  l.-r-S.  12,  afler 
which  we  never  read  so  much  as  the 
name  of  Amalek.  Thus  are  the  cunning 
taken  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  thus 
are  designs  of  violence  and  blood  turned 
back  upon  the  heads  of  their  contrivers. 
15.  Called  the  name  of  it  Jehovah- 
niesi.  Heb.  '^03  mTT^  Yehovah  niaai, 
the  Lord  my  banner.  This  was  a  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  to  him  to  whom 
the  glory  of  the  recent  victory  was  due. 
Instead  of  rearing  a  monument  in  honor 
of  Joshua  or  his  brave  associates,  an 
ftltar  for  sacrificial  ani  thank-offerings 
m  erected  to  God,  of  wh  eh  the  most 


16  For  he  said,  Because  the  Lori 
hath  sworn  that  tlie  Lord  wiil 
fiave  war  with  Amalek  from  gene- 
ration to  generation. 

important  item  was  the  inscription,  or 
rather,  the  appellation,  by  which  it  was 
to  be  known.  The  original  term  D3 
n€9f  signifying  primarily  lifting  tip,  ex* 
attation^  is  applied  also  to  a  banner  or 
enHg%f  such  as  were  usually  lifted  up 
conspicuously  in  a  ield  of  battle  as  a 
ralljring-point  to  the  assembled  hosts. 
In  bestowing  the  name  '  Jehovah-nissi' 
npon  the  ahar,  there  is  no  doubt  an 
allusion  to  the  lifting  up  of  the  rod 
of  God  as  a  banner  or  etandard  in  this 
action.  The  victory  was  achieved,  Bot 
by  their  own  prowess,  bat  by  the  power 
of  Jehovah  accompanying  this  uplifted 
banner,  and  therefore  in  commemorat- 
ing the  result  of  the  conflict  it  was 
proper  that  they  should  recognise  the 
agency  of  the  Most  High  evinced  in 
their  behalf  throi^h  his  appointed  sym- 
bol. It  was,  in  fact,  virtually  adopting 
the  language  of  Israel  in  the  Psalms, 
'Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us ;  but 
unto  thy  name,  give  the  glory.'  <We 
will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation,  and  in  the 
nante  of  our  God  will  We  set  up  our 
bannere.^ 

16.  Because  the  Lord  hath  Bwom, 
&c.  Heb.  Becaose  the  hand  02  i^ 
rP  al  kea  Yah,  upon  the  throne  .Yah» 
Very  considerable  doubt  hangs  over  the 
true  interpretation  of  this  clause.  It 
may  be  referred  by  the  construction 
either  to  the  hand  of  Amalek,  or  to  the 
hand  of  the  Lord.  In  the  former  case, 
the  import  is ;  '  Becaus';  the  hand  of 
Amalek  is  upon  (or  agaii  st)  the  throne 
of  heaven,  therefore  the  Lord  will  have 
war,'  &C.  In  the  latter,  the  Lord's 
hand  being  upon  the  throne  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  taking  an  oath  declarative 
of  a  purpose  ef  irrevocable  hostility 
toward  Amalek  in  all  generations.  If 
we  adopt  .tb^  former  as  the  true  sev^w 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

WHEN  aJelhro   the  priest  of 
Midian,  Moses'  father-in-law, 

*  ch.  2.  16.  <b  3.  1 

the  implication  is,  that  the  attack  made 
by  the  Amalekites  upon  the  Israelites 
while  they  were  under  the  tutelary  con- 
duct of  the  cloudy  pillar,  was  A  virtual 
assault  upon  that  sacred  symbol  itbelf, 
which  they  were  taught  to  regard  as 
the  seat,  throne,  or  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah.  This  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
probable interpretation,  although  it  is 
certain  that  the  older  versions  incline 
rather  in  favor  of  the  other.  Thus,  Chal. 
'With  an  oath  this  is  spoken  from  the 
face  of  the  terrible  (one),  whose  majes- 
ty is  upon  the  throne  of  glory ;  that  it 
shall  come*  to  pass  that  war  shall  be 
waged  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  against 
the  men  of  the  house  of  Amalek ;  that 
he  may  consume  them  from  the  genera- 
tions of  the  world.^  Arab.  '  Now  have 
I  cause  to  swear  by  the  throne,  that 
the  Lord  shall  have  war  against  the 
Amalekites,  &c.'  Syr.  *  Lo,  the  hand 
upon,  the  throne,  the  war  of  the  Lord 
with  Amalck.*  This  idea  is  still  more 
explicitly  enounced  in  the  old  rabbinical 
work,  Pirke  Eliezer,  c.  44,  'When  God 
would  root  out  and  destroy  all  Amalek's 
seed,  he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand, 
and  took  hold  on  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
and  sware  to  root  out  and  destroy  idl 
Amalek's  seed  out  of  this  world  and  out 
of  the  world  to  come.*  The  Greek  renders 
as  if  the  reading  of  their  text  \vas  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is  at  present ;  'And  Mo- 
ses built  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  called 
the  name  of  it.  The  Lord  my  refuge  ; 
because  with  9  bidden  hand  (secretly) 
the  Lord  will  war  against  Amalek  from 
generation  to  generatipn.'  Vulg.  '  Be- 
cause the  hand  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  war  of  the  Lord,  shall  be 
against  Amalek.'  It  would  seem,  per- 
haps, that  some  of  these  renderings 
must  yield  the  true  sense,  and  yet  we 
tre  not  entirely  satisfied  with  tuy  of 


heard  of  ali  that  i>  God  had  donts 
for  Moses,  and  for  Israel  his  people, 

b  Pft.  44. 1.  &  77.  14,  15.  &  78.  4.  «fe  105.  5, 
43.  &  106.  2,  8. 

them.  As  it  is  clear  that  the  lifting  up 
of  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  Moses  was 
the  prominent  incident  in  the  whole 
transaction,  it  is  certainly  natural  to 
look  for  some  allusion  to  that  in  the 
words  of  the  present  record.  We  would 
suggest  then,  with  deference,  whether 
the  hand  of  Moses  Is  not  the  hand  in- 
tended in  the  passage.  Because  his 
hand  was  upon,  or  towards f  as  the  orig- 
inal ^^  al  will  admit,  the  heavens,  or 
perhaps  the  cloudy  pillar,  which  may 
have  been  near,  and  was  perse  veringl} 
sustained  in  that  direction,  therefgre  the 
Lord  assumes  this  contest  as  his  own, 
and  declares  perpetual  war  against  the 
devoted  race  who  have  ventured  to 
provoke  his  hostility.  How  far  the  pro- 
posed construction  goes  to  free  the  pas- 
sage from  obscurity  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  XVtll. 

1.  When  JethrOf  the  priest  of  Midian f 
kc,  Lightfoot,  in  accordance  with  Aben 
Ezra  and  Jarchi,  is  of  opinion  that  this 
account  of  Jethro's  visit  to  Moses  is  in- 
serted out  of  its  chronological  order, 
which  would  require  its  collocation  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  eleventh  verses  of 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Numbers.  That  it 
does  not  properly  pertain  to  this  part 
of  the  narrative,  he  argues,  (1.)  From 
the  fact  mentioned  verse  12,  that '  Jethro 
took  burnt-oflerings  and  sacrifices  for 
God,*  whereas  the  law  respecting  these 
offerings  was  not  yet  given.  (2.)  From 
that  mentioned  in  v.  13. 16,  that  'Moses 
sat  to  judge  the  people,  and  made  them 
know  the  statutes  of  God  and  his  law,' 
whereas  these  statutes  and  laws  not 
having  yet  been  prom  Igated,  Moses 
himself  could  not  know  them.  (3.)  It 
appears  from  Deut.  1.  9—15,  that  the 
judges  and  rulers  here  mentioned,  wera 
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and  that  the  Lobd  had  brought 
Israel  out  of  Egypt : 

2  Then  Jethro,  Moses'  falher-m- 
law,  took  Zipporah,  Moses*  wife, 
c  after  he  had  sent  her  back, 

3  And  her  ^  two  sons  ;  of  which 
the  «  name  of  the  one  was  Ger- 
shom ;  (for  he  said,  I  have  been  an 
alien  in  a  strange  land :) 

e  ch.  4.  26.    d  Ads  7.  2tf.    «  ch.  3. 23. 

not  appointed  till  after  the  departure 
from  Sinai,  and  yet  at  this  time  they 
had  not  arrived  at-  Sinai.  The  infer- 
ence, therefore,  plainly  is,  that  this  in- 
cident  is  transposed  from  its  natural 
place  in  the  order  of  the  sacred  story. 
The  reason  of  the  present  arrangement, 
Lightfoot  says,  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  prophetic  curse  denounced  against 
the  Amalekites  in  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter;  for  as  Jethro  and  his 
family  were  residing  in  the  country  of 
this  devoted  people,  it  was  proper  to 
afford  the  reader  an  intimation  that  he 
was  not  to  be  mvolved  in  their  doom, 
and  accordingly  the  incident  of  his  visit 
to  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  his  joining 
in  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  is  in- 
troduced in  immediate  connection  with 
the  mention  of  the  curse ;  not  that  it 
actually  occurred  at  that  precise  time, 
but  to  show  that  he  once  came,  and 
evinced  by  his  conduct  that  he  was  ex- 
empted from  the  denunciation.  This 
view  of  the  subject  we  consider  on  the 
whole  the  correct  one.  In  regard  to 
Jethro  and  his  true  relation  to  Moses, 
see  Note  on  Ex.  2. 18. 

2.  Then  Jethro  took,  &c.  Neither 
time  nor  distance  had  alienated  his  af- 
fection for  the  husband  of  his  daughter, 
of  which  he  g^ves  decisive  evidence  in 
undertaking  the  present  journey.  He 
does  not  satisfy  himself  with  sending 
by  the  mouth  of  another  his  congratu- 
lations to  his  son-in-law,  neither  will  he 
permit  Zipporah  and  her  sons  to  go  im- 
accompanied,  unprotected  through  the 
wilderness,  but  aged  and  infirm  as  he 


4  And  the  name  of  the  other  w(l, 
Eliezer ;  (for  the  God  of  my  father, 
said  hcy  was  mine  help,  and  deliver- 
ed me  from  the  sword  of  Pharaoh :) 

5  And  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in- 
law,  came  with  his  sons  and  hia 
wife  unto  Moses  into  the  wilder- 
ness, where  he  encamped  at  ^  the 
mount  of  God : 

f  ch.  3.  1,  13. 

is,  choses  himself  to  be  their  attend- 
ant and  guardian.  He  had  undoubtedly 
heard  the  report  of  the  great  and  glori- 
ous things  which  had  been  wrought  for 
the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  though 
as  a  Midianite  he  was  not  to  share  wiih 
them  in  the  promised  land,  yet  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Abraham  and  a  worshipper 
of  Israel's  God,  he  feels  a  deep  interest 
in  their  welfare,  and  sympathises  with 
them  in  the  joy  of  their  deliverance 

IT  Jfter  he  had  sent  her  back.  That 

is,  from  the  inn  or  lodging-place  men- 
tioned, Ex.  4. 26,  where  Moses'  life  had 
been  endangered  in  the  manner  and  foi 
the  reasons  thus  explained.  He  no  doubt 
foresaw  that  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  children  would  be  a  hindrance  in- 
stead of  a  help  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
mission  to  Phauraoh. 

3.  The  name  of  the  one  was  Ger shorn. 
That  is,  stranger  there  ;  alluding  there- 
by not  only  to  his  own  condition  at  the 
time,  but  designing  it  as  a  memorial 
also  to  his  son  of  his  condition,  as  a 
stranger  and  pilgrim  on  earth,  as  all 
his  fathers  were. 

4.  The  name  of  the  other  uxw  Eliezer. 
That  is,  my  God  a  help,  as  inmicdiate- 

ly  after  explained. T  Delivered  me 

from  the  sword  of  Pharaoh.  The  -obvi. 
ous  deduction  from  this  mode  of  render- 
ing is,  that  this  deliverance  from  the 
sword  of  Pharaoh  is  no  other  than  his 
escape  from  the  royal  vengeance  after 
slaying  the  Egyptian.  But  in  this  case  it 
would  have  been  more  natural, while  that 
event  was  fresh  upon  his  mind,  to  bestow 
such  a  commemorative  name  upon  th* 
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6  And  he  said  unto  Mo^es,  I  thy 
father-in-law  Jethro  am  come  upto 
thee,  and  thy  wife,  and  her  two 
sons  with  her. 

7  K  And  Moses  g  went  out  to  meet 
his  father-in-law,  and  did  obeisance, 
and  ^  kissed  him :  and  they  asked 


ff  Gen.  14.  17.  &  18.  2.  &  19. 1.    1  Kings  2. 
19     b  Gen.  29.  13.  «&  33.  4. 


^rst  born,  rather  than  upon  the  second; 
and  as  the  original  will  as  well,  if  not 
better,  admit  of  it,  we  prefer  to  render 
the  verb  in  the  future,  'The  Lord  is 
mine  help  ai\(d  unU  deliver  me  from  the 
sword  of  Pharaoh/  which  he  had  reason 
to  expect  would  be  drawn  against  him 
m  his  attempt  to  bring  Israel  out  of 
bondage.  It  is  a  name  which  is  at  once 
indicative  of  Moses'  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  past  mercies  and  of 
his  faith  in  his  future  kindness.  In  this 
Tase,  the  child  thus  named  was  probably 
|ot  the  one  which  was  dircumcised  by 
his  mother  at  the  place  above  men- 
tioned. 

6.  And  he  aaid  unto  Mosea.  Not  per- 
sonally, but  by  messengers  despatched 
before  him  to  acquaint  Moses  with  his 
coming.  Thus  in  like  manner  by  com- 
paring Mat.  8.  5--^,  with  Luke  7.  3 — 6, 
it  appears  that  what  the  centurion  is  re- 
presented as,  saying  to  Jesus,  was  said 
to  him  by  certain  persons  whom  he  had 
sent  for  the  purpose.  Accordingly  the 
Gr.  version  of  the  present  passage  reads 
thus:  'And  it  was  told  Moses,  saying, 
Lo,  Jethro  thy  father-in-law  cometh.' 
Vulg.  *  He  sent  word  to  Moses.' 

7.  Moaes  went  out  to  meet  hie  father' 
in-law.  The  acquaintance  which  we 
have  already  formed  with  Moses  as- 
sures us  before  hand  of  the  reception 
with  which  he  would  greet  his  honored 
relative.  Our  anticipations  are  realized. 
Though  a  prophet  and  a  judge  in  Israel, 
1e  does  not  forget  the  duties  that  grow 
tut  of  his  relations  as  a  man.  Instead 
of  waiting  in  state  till  his  visitors  arc 


each  other  of  tlietr  welfiire ;  and 
they  came  into  the  tent. 
8  And  Moses  told  his  father-in-law 
all  that  the  Lord  had  done  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  to  the  Egyptians  for 
Israel's  sake,  and  all  the  travail 
that  had  come  upon  them  by  the 
way,  and  how  the  Lord  i  delivered 
them. 

«  Ps.  78.  42.  «t  81.  7.  &  106.  10.  &  107.  2. 

admitted  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
'  king  in  Jeshurun,'  he  goes  forth  with 
alacrity  to  meet  them,  and  after  the 
usual  significant  tokens  of  respect,  to 
conduct  them  into  his  tent.  Howevei 
highly  the  providence  of  God  may  have 
advanced  us  in  rank  or  authority,  yet 
we  are  bound  to  give  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,  and  never  to  look  with 
disdain  upon  our  kinsmen  or  others  in 
an  humbler  sphere  of  lii'e.  No  dignities 
conferred  by  God  can  exempt  us  from 
entertaining  the  sentiments  or  evincing 

the  signs  of  natural  affection. %  2'hey 

asked  each  other  of  their  welfare.  Lit- 
erally, '  they  asked  a  man  his  neighbor 
of  peace.'  Of  this  phraseology  see  Note 
on  Gen.  29.  6.-37. 5.  'Cven  the  kind 
<How>do-you's'  that  pass  between  them 
are  taken  notice  of,  as  the  expressions 
and  improvements  of  mutual  love  and 
friendship.'    Henry.  ^ 

8.  Mosea  told  his  father  aa,8ic.  The 
separation  of  near  and  dear  friends  even 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks  naturally  calls 
up  a  thousand  little  topics  of  interest 
when  they  meet.  What  then  must  u 
have  been  for  two  such  friends,  such  a 
father  and  such  a  son,  to  meet  after  an 
interval  of  many  months,  during  which 
events  of  such  stupendous  character  had 
occurred?  —  events  supremely  interest 
ing  to  them,  and  destined  to  live  in 
the  memory  of  all  coming  g'^nenations. 
Were  ever  two  individua.4  furnished 
with  such  a  subject  of  conversation  t  If 
the  most  trifling  incidents  that  befall  a 
brother,  a  friend,  a  parent,  a  child,  are 
full  of  interest  to  the  parties  conceruei^ 
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9  And  Jethro  ejoiced  for  all  the 
gaxiness  which  iie  Lord  had  done 
to  Israel,  whom  he  had  delivered 
oui  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians. 

10  And  Jethro  said,  k  Blessed  be 
the  Lord,  who  hath  delivered  you 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  out  of  the  hand  of  Pharaoh, 

k  Gen.  14. 20.    2  Sam.  18.  28.    Luke  1.  68. 

what  must  have  been  the  emotions  of 
Jethro  in  listening  to  the  wondrons  nar- 
rative of  Moses?  Yet  it  was  for  this 
object,  among  others,  that  he  came. 
He  wished  to  learn  more  fully  and  par- 
ticularly the  events  of  which  he  had 
heard  in  a  general  and  indefinite  report ; 
and  in  this  conversation  we  may  see 
a  specimen  of  those  themes  which  are 
most  grateful  to  a  gracious  heart.  They 
are  well  characterised  by  the  Psalmist, 
Ps.  145,5—12,  *I  will  speak  of  the  glori- 
ous honor  of  thy  majesty,  and  of  thy 
wondrous  works.  And  men  shall  speak 
of  the  might  of  thy  ten  ible  acts :  and  I 
will  declare  thy  greatness.  They  shall 
abundantly  utter  the  memory  of  thy 
great  goodness,  and  shall  sing  of  thy 
righteousness.  They  shall  speak  of  the 
glory  of  thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy 
power ;  to  make  known  to  the  sons  of 
men  his  mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious 

majesty  of  his  kingdom.' IT  All  the 

travail  that  had  come  upon  them,  Heb. 
tsriKSTS  'WVt  asher  metzathamy  which 
had  found  them.  For  this  sense  of  the 
original  word,  viz.,  the  happening  of 
afflictions  to  any  one.  see  Note  on  Gen. 
44.  34. 

•  9.— 10.  And  Jethro  rejoiced^  &c.  The 
emotions  excited  in  Jethro*s  bfeast  by 
the  narratire  of  Moses,  soon  rose  above 
all  personal  or  selfish  regards,  above  the 
partiality  of  private  friendship,  above 
the  tenderness  of  natural  affection.  Hk 
heart  expands  at  the.  thought  of  the 
wonders  wrought  by  the  divine  inter- 
position in  behilf  of  Israel.  Though  a 
Midianite,  yet  he  is  conscious  of  joy 
■nfeigned  in  view  of  the  goodness  shown 


who  hath  delivered  the  people  from 
under  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians. 

11  Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  m 
1  greater  than  all  gods :  «  for  in  the 
thing  wherein  they  decili  "proudly, 
he  was  above  them. 

1  2  Chron.  2.  5.  Ps.  95.  3.  &  97. 9.  &  135.  5. 
m  ch.  I.  10,  16,  22.  &  5.  2,  7.  &  14.  8,  18. 
n  1  Sam.  2.  3.  Meh.  9. 10, 16,  29.  Job.  40.  U, 
12.    Ps.  31.  23.  <b  119.  21.    Luke  1. 51. 

to  a  foreign  people,  while  many  of  the 
Israelites  themselves  were  murmuring 
under  the  sense  of  their  privations  and 
hardships.  His  joyful  emotions,  how- 
ever, are  not  blind  to  the  true  source  oi 
the  blessings  which  prompt  them.  He 
gives  the  glory  to  God,  and  not  to  Mo- 
ses or  to  Israel.  He  who  is  the  orig- 
inating fountain  of  all  good  to  his  peo- 
ple is  the  ultimate  object  of  their  joy 
and  their  praise.  We  cannot  withoat 
treachery  to  his  glory  and  )^lack  ingrat- 
itude to  his  goodness  stop  short  of  him 
in  our  ascriptions. 

W.  In  the' thing  wherein  they  dealt 
proudly,  &c.  Heb.  TIT  ^CK  ^13 
DH'^b^'  baddabar  asher  zadu  althem,  in 
the  thing  in  tchieh  they  (the  Egyptians) 
dealt  proudly  towards  or  against  them 
{the  Israelites),  he  was  still  too  strong 
for  them  ;  this  last  clause  or  something 
similar  being  necessary  to  supply  the 
ellipsis.  Compare  Neh.  9.  10,  which 
has  a  reference  to  this  passage.  Chal. 
4n  the  thmg  wherein  the  Egyptians 
thought  to  judge  Israel,  in  that  they 
are  judged.*  The  pronoun  Mhey'  in 
the  original  is  somewhat  indefinite  in 
construction,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
include  largely  not  only  all  the  Egypt* 
ian  princes  and  potentates,  but  also  the 
magicians,  the  courtiers,  and  the  com 
mon  people.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts 
and  machinations,  they  were  bafflefl, 
subdued,  humbled,  and  Israe^  triumph- 
antly rescued  from  their  grasp.  lu  like 
manner  will  he  sooner  or  later  show 
himself  above  every  thing  that  opposes 
him  or  eeU  itself  ap  in  competitio* 
with  him. 
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12  And  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in- 
law,  took  a  burnt-offering  and  sac- 
rifices for  God :  and  Aaron  came, 
and  all  the  elders  of  Israel  to  eat 


12.  Took  a  burnt-offering  and  sacri' 
fices  for  God.  The  friendly  interview 
issues  in  a  solemn  religious  service,  in 
which  Aaron  and  all  the  elders  of  Is- 
rael are  called  to  assist.  By  the  latter 
term  is  to  be  understood  sacrifices  of 
peace-offerings,  or  eucharistiCdblationSf 
and  of  these  the  banquet  was  exclusive- 
ly composed ;  for  it  was  not  lawful  to 
cat  of  the  burnt-offerings ,  which  were 
to  be  consumed  whole  as  a  holocaust. 
Comp.  Lev.  7. 15,  with  Lev.  1.  9.  Hav- 
ing had  communion  with  each  other 
in  joy  and  thankfulness,  they  now  con- 
tinue it  in  a  feasi  and  a  sacrifice,  in 
which  it  is  probable,  that  Jethro,  who 
was  priest  of  Midian,  and  a  worship- 
per of  the  true  God,  officiated.  What 
could  be  more  decorous  or  proper  than 
that  such  a  friendship  as  subsisted  be- 
tween  these  holy  men,  should  be  conse- 
crated by  an  act  of  joint- worship  ? 

IT  To  eat  bread.  The  usual  term  for 
food.  Yet  it  is  reasonably  supposed 
that  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
Jethro  of  seeing  and  tasting  that  won- 
derful bread  from  heaven  by  which  Is- 
rael was  now  sustained. V  Before 

God.  That  is,  before  the  glory  of  God 
appearing  in  the  cloud,  or  perhaps  be- 
fore the  tabernacle,  which  we  suppose 
to  have  been  now  erected.  But  we  need 
not,  on  this  account,  elclude  the  addi- 
tional sense  of  eating  soberly,  thank- 
fully, m  the  fear  and  to  the  glory,  of 
God.  This  they  no  doubt  did,  and  from 
the  whole  incident  we  gather  an  example 
well  worthy  of  imitation.  Let  those  who 
tnjoy  the  delight  of  a  happy  meeting, 
igaiu  to  mingle  the  sympathies  of  friend- 
ship and  domestic  alfection,  ader  a 
season  of  separation,  not  fail,  while  ac- 
knowledging the  goodness  of  God,  to 
offer  up  their  united  tribute  of  thanks- 
fiving  to  the  Author  of  all  their  mercies. 


bread  with  Moses'  father-inrlaw 
o  before  God. 
13  If  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 

o  Deut.  12.  7.    1  Chron.  29.  22.    1  Cor.  10 
18,21,31. ^ 

13.  And  it  cdme  to  pass  on  the  mor 
row,  &c.  Due  attention  having  been 
paid  to  the  rites  of  hospitality,  the  die- 
tates  of  friendship,  and  the  demands  of 
filial  duty,  Moses  re-enters  next  day 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  public  fune 
tions  as  lawgiver  and  judge.  Although 
the  presence  of  his  father,  and  the  re- 
cent arrival  of  his  wife  and  children, 
would  seem  to  have  given  him  a  good 
pretence  for  at  least  a  short  respite  Irom 
his  judicial  labors,  yet  he  resumed  his 
task  the  very  next  day  after  their  com- 
ing, as  if  acting  under  the  full  ibree  ef 
the  conviction  that  ceremonious  atten- 
tions must  give  place  to  necessary  busi- 
ness. And  this,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
no  doubt  correct.  The  time,  the  talentS| 
of  the  minister  of  God,  whether  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil,  are  not  his  own,  th^y 
belong  to  his  fellow  men ;  and  if  the 
burdens  of  such  stations  were  duly  con- 
sidered,  they  would  be  much  seldom^i 
looked  at  with  envy  thail'they  now  are. 
The  honors  and  emoluments  are  often 
wishfully  eyed,  while  the  thousand 
sacrifices  of  ease,  of  inclination,  bf 
health,  of  private  attachment,  are  en- 
tirely overlooked.  The  anxious  days, 
the  sleepless  nights,  the  painful  toils 
the  causeless  disaffection,  the  open  od> 
urn,  the  secret  aspersions,  which  oue''s 
official  conduct  incurs,  are  not  taken 
into  the  account.  Many  would  no  doubt 
be  eager  to  be  Moses,  sitting  on  high 
and  judging  the  people  ;  but  who  would 
be  Moses,  oppressed  and  worn  down  by 
the  burden  of  the  msiltitude  thronged 
around  him  'from  the  morning  unto  the 
evening'  ?  The  narrative  makes  it  plair 
that  Moses  did  not  spare  himself  the 
most  onerous  duties  of  his  station.  In 
so  vast  an  assembly  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  controversies  aod  matters 
of  reference  would  iie  very  t  umeroos. 
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morrow,  that  Moses  sat  to  judge 
the  people :  and  the  people  stood 
by  Moses  from  the  moming  unto 
the  evening. 

14  And  when  Moses'  father-in-law 
saw  all  that  he  did  to  the  people,  he 
said,  What  is  this  thing  that  thou 
doest  to  the  people  ?  Why  sittest 
thou  thyself  alone,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple stand  by  thee  from  morning 
unto  even  ? 

15  And  Moses  said  unto  his  father- 
n-law,  Because  p  the  people  come 

unto  me  to  inquire  of  God : 

P  Lev.  24. 12.  Numb.  15.  34. 

—  -  -  -  .  ^  ,1,1 

tnd  as  the  appeal  was  directly  to  Mo- 
ses, as  the  organ  of  God,  it  would  be 
inevitable  that  the  load  of  responsibility 
and  toil  should  be  almost  too  great  for 
human  endurance.  Jeihro  accordingly, 
observing  the  weighty  and  fatiguing 
cares  which  thus  devolved  updn  his  son- 
in-law,  was  convinced  that  his  physical 
powers  would  soon  sink  under  such  a 
burden,  and  ventured  to  expostulate 
with  him  in  regard  to  it.  The  reply  of 
Moses  shows' how  anxious  he  was  to  do 
his  duty,  and  make  himself  the  servant 
of  all,  notwithstanding  the  unworthy 
returns  which  he  often  met  with  at  their 
hands.  He  tells  him  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  perform  this  arduous  ser- 
vice, because  the  people  wished,  through 
him,  to  ascertain  the  vnll  o/Godj^s  the 
supreme  authority  in  their  concerns.——* 
IT  Come  unto  me  to  inquire  of  God. 
Heb.  d-^nifi^  ©"inb  Hdroak  Elohim,  to 
seek  God.  That  is,  to  inquire  of  me 
what  is  the  mind  and  will  of  Grod,  in 
whose  name  and  authority  I  both  speak 
and  act.  The  original  implies,  how- 
ever, more  than  a  bare  ^seeking.*  It  is 
applied  to  an  anxious,  ^tudioua,  careful 
quest f  as  in  consulting  an  oracle.  It  is 
to  seek  any  thing,  or  apply  to  any  per- 
spn  with  eaniest  and  affectionate  inter- 
est; and  therefore  is  not  improperly, 
though  still  ioftde^iwtely  rendered  in 


16  When  they  Lave  q  a  matter 
they  come  unto  me,  and  I  judg* 
between  one  and  another,  and  I  do 
«•  make  them  know  the  statutes  of 
God,  and  his  laws. 

17  And  Moses'  father-in-law  said 
unto  him.  The  thing  that  thou 
doest  is  not  ^ood. 

18  Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away, 
both  thou,  and  this  people  that  w 
with  thee :  for  this  thing  is  too  ' 
heavy  Ibr  thee ;  •  thou  art  not  able 
to  perform  it  thyself  alone. 

q  ch.  23.  7.  &24,  14   Deul.  17. 8.  2  Sam.  15 
3.  Job. 31.  n.  Acts  18. 15.  1  Cor.  6. 1.  rLev* 
24.  15.  Numb.  15. 85.  &  27.  6,  Ac.  &  36.  6, 7, 
8,  9.    •  Numb.  11.  14,  17.    Deut.  1.  9,  12. 


our  translation   *  to  inquire  of.'     Gr. 

tK^rirriaai   Kptatv  rrapa    rov  Oeov.   tO  seek 
judgment  of  God.    Chal.  *To  seek  doc 
trine  from  the  face  of  the  Lord.' 

16.  fVhen  they  have  a  matter.  Heb. 
"im  dnb  n^n^  ^^  ki  ylhyeh  lahem  da. 
bar,  when  there  is  to  them  a  word.  On 
this  phraseology  see  Note  on  Gen.  15. 1. 
Gr,  avnXoyia^  a  Controversy,  as  also  in 

Ex.  24.  14.   Deut.  1.  12. ^Between 

one  dnd  another.  Heb.  '\'^Ti  Cfi^  y^2 
ins?^  ben  ish  u^btn  reuhu,  between  a 
man  and  between  his  fellow;  a  frequent 
Hebrew  idiom.— —IT  /  do  maJfe  them 
know.  Heb,  ■'n:Pnin  hodati.  Gr,  <n,/*- 
fiiffa^aj  avTuvsf  J  instruct  them;  a  version 
confirmed  by  comparing  1  Cor.  2.  16, 
*  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  msij  instruct  (avfiBi/SaaeO  him,' 
with  Is.  40. 13;  <Who  hath  directed  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  coun- 
sellor hath  taught  him  (Heb.  ID^^^TT^ 
yodienu,  hath  made  him  know.  Gr. 
avfi^i0a  avruy,  instructeth  him. 

18.  Thou  unit  surely  wear  away.  Heb. 
?3!ri  ^33  nabol  tibbol;  a  similitude  drawn 
from  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  wh.ch  withers 
for  want  of  moisture.  In  like  manner 
the  corroding  care  growing  out  of  such 
a  charge  on  the  part  of  Moses  would 
soon  exhaust  the  vital  powers  j  as  Mo- 
ses himself  in  effect  afterward  acknow 
ledgeS|Deut.l.9,12.  The  advi(»  giv^i 
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19  Hearken  now  unto  my  voice,  I 
will  give  thee  counsel,  and  t  God 
shall  be  with  thee :  Be  ihou  »  for 
the  people  to  God- ward,  that  thou 
may  est »  bring  the  causes  unto  God : 

20  And  thou  shalt  y  teach  them 
ordinances  and  laws,  and  shalt 
shew  them  "*-  the  way  wherein  they 
must  walk,  and  » the  work  that 
they  must  do. 

21  Morrover,  thou  shalt  provide 
out  of  all  the  people,  tablemen, 

t  ch.  t  12.  o  ch.  4.  16.  A  20.  19.  Deut.  5. 
5.  X  Numb.  27.  5.  y  Deut.  4. 1,  5.  ^  6.  1. 
&  6.  1,2.^7.  U.  >  Ps.143.  8.  »Deut.  1.18. 
b  ver.  25  Deut.  1. 15. 16.  &  16. 18.  2  Chroii. 
19.  5.— 10     Acts  3.  6. 

by  Jetluro,  in  its  whole  tenor,  and  the 
manner  of  it,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  his 
character.  It  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
very  intelligent, wise,  conscientious,  and 
modest  man ;  one  of  sound  discretion, 
yet  not  disposed  to  dictate  ;  and  espe- 
cially careful  to  have  the  will  of  God 
ascertained,  even  if  it  should  be  found 
to  run  counter  to  his  judgment. 

19.  /  i>}ill  give  thee  counsel^  and  God 
thall  be  with  thee.  That  is,  hy  follow- 
ing my  counsel  you  may  anticipate  the 
divine  blessing.  Chal.  *  The  Word  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  for  thy  help.'  — 
IT  Be  thou  for  the  people  to  God-ward. 
Chal.  'Be  thou  inquiring  doctrine  from 
before  the  Lord.*— -IT  That  thou  may- 
est  bring  the  causes  unto  God.  Act  thou 
as  mediator  and  interpreter  with  God, 
bringing  thr  causes  of  the  people  before 
him,  and  in  turn  also  reporting  '  the 
ordinances  and  laws'  which  constitute 
his  decisions  in  the  matters  referred  to 
h»m.  The  two  verses,  19,  20,  declare 
the  two-fold  odice  which  he  was  to  sus- 
tain 'viz.  that  of  advocate  in  behalf  of 
the  people,  and  interpreter  on  the  part 
ofGfi. 

21.  Provide  out  of  all  the  people  able 
men.  Heb.  J'^n  "'SJDfi^  ansh'd  hayil,  men 
of  might  or  force  ;  i.e.  men  of  vigor- 
ous, active,  energetic  character.  See 
the   import  of  the  phrase  explained, 

Vol.  I  20 


such  as  e^ear  God,  ^  men  of  truth, 
«  hating  covetousness ;  and  place 
such  over  them  to  be  rulers  of 
thousands,  and  rulers  of  hundreds, 
rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens : 
22  And  let  them  judge  the  people 
fat  all  seasons:  g  and  it  shall  be, 
that  every  great  matter  they  shall 
bring  unto  thee,  but  every  small 
matter  they  shall  judge :  so  shall 
it  be  easier  for  thyself  and  ^  they 
shall  bear  the  burden  with  thee. 

e  Gen.  42. 18.  2  Sam.  23.  3.  2  Chron  19. 
9.  d  Kzek.  18. 8.  •  Deut.  16. 19.  f  ver.  26. 
s  ver.  26.  Lev.  24. 11.  Numb.  15.  33.  &  27. 
2.  &  36, 1.  Deut.  1. 17  &  17.  8.  i»  Numb 
U.  17. 

Gen.  47.  6,  where  it  is  rendered  *men  of 
activity,'  while  in  1  Chron.  26.  6,  it  is 
rendered  ^mighty  men  of  valor.*  The 
leading  sense  is  that  of  men  of  strong 
character,  active,  efficient  men,  possess- 
ing the  qualities  which  in  modern  times  . 
we  assign  to  those  who  are  emphati- 
cally termed  good  business  men.  This 
was  the  first  requisite.  The  second  was 
that  they  should  be  men  fearing  God; 
that  is,  conscientious,  pious,  religious 
men;  men  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  there  is  a  God  above 
them,  whose  eye  is  upon  them,  to  whom 
they  are  accountable,  and  by  whose 
judgment  their  own  will  finally  be  tri- 
ed; men  who  dare  not  do  a  base,  mean, 
or  unjust  thing,  whatever  the  tempta- 
tion, or  however  secretly  it  might  be 
done,  because  they  are  controlled  by  a 
holy  awe  of  heaven.  The  next  qualifi* 
cation  insisted  on  is,  that  they  should  be 
men  of  truth;  men  whose  word  could 
be  implicitly  relied  upon,  men  of  ap- 
proved fidelity,  who  would  on  no  ac- 
count utter  a  falsehood,  or  betray  a 
trust.  This  is  well  explained  in  the 
Hebrew  Canons ;  *Men  of  truth  are  such 
as  follow  after  rectitude  for  its  own 
sake,  who  out  of  their  own  minds  love 
the  truth,  and  hate  violent  wrong,  and 
flee  from  every  kind  of  injustice.*  Final* 
ly,  they  were  to  be  men  hating  cotst 
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23  If  thou  sbalt  do  this  thing,  and 
God  comnjand  thee  50,  then  thou 
shalt  he  1  able  to  endure,  and  all 
this  people  shall  also  go  to  ^  their 
place  in  peace. 

24  So  Moses  hearkened  to  the 

i  ver.  18.  k  Gen.  18.  33.  &  30.  35.  ch.  16. 2». 
S  Sam.  19.  39. 

ousnesSf  or  in  other  words,  influenced 
by  a  noble  and  generous  ccmtempt  of 
worldly  wealth,  not  only  not  seeking 
bribes,  or  aiming  to  enrich  themselves, 
but  cherishing  a  positive  abhorrence  of 
any  such  corruption.  He  only  is  fit  to 
be  a  magistrate,  who  'dnspisetb  the  gain 
of  oppression,  and  shaketh  his  hands 
from  the  holding  of  bribes.'  Is.  33.  15. 
Men  of  this  character  were  to  be  select- 
ed, and  placed  over  the  petiple  in  regn- 
lar  subordination,  so  that  each  ruler  of 
ten  should  be  under  the  ruler  of  fif\y, 
and  so  on,  very  much  according  to  tlie 
order  usually  established  in  an  army. 
These  were  to  administer  justice  to  the 
people  in  all  smaller  matters,  while 
such  as  were  of  more  importance  were 
to  be  submitted  to  Moses  as  the  ulti- 
mate appeal. 

33.  If  thou  ahait  do  this  fAing,  and 
irod  shaU  command  thee  $o.  An  entire 
freedom  from  the  spirit  of  dictation, 
and  a  tone  of  the  most  exemplary  and 
amiaUe  self-distrust,  is  apparent  in 
those  words.  Knowing  that  Moses  had 
a  better  counsellor  than  he  was,  be 
gives  his  advice  under  correction,  like  a 
modest  and  pious  man,  who  knows  that 
all  human  counsel  is  to  be  gi«'en  and 
received  with  an  humrbie  submission  to 
the  word  and  ])roridence  of  God.  He 
would  have  his  suggestions  followed 
only  so  far  as  they  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  him  who  is  'excellent  in  coun- 
sel and  mighty  in  operation,'  and  in- 
finite in  both. IT  Then  shalt  thou  be 

able  to  stand,  Heb.  1?a5  ti'D'^  yakolta 
itmodf  thou  shalt  be  able  to  stand;  i.  e. 
to  continue,  to  hold  out ;  a  phraseology 
sironglj  confirmatory  of  the  sense  at- 


voice  of  his  father-in4aw,  and  did 
all  that  he  had  said. 
25  And  1  Moses  chose  able  men 
out  of  all  Israel,  and  made  them 
heads  orer  the  people,  rulers  of 
thousands,  rulers  of  ntmdreds,  ru« 
lers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens.  • 

1  Deut.  1.  15.    Acts  6.  5. 


tributed  to  the  passage  Ex.  9.  16,  on 
which  sec  Note.— IT  Oo  to  their  place 
in  peace.  That  is,  either  to  th^  land  of 
promise  whither  they  are  travelling  ; 
or,  shall  return  home  in  peace  from  the 
place  of  judicature,  having  obtained  a 
speedy  adjustment  of  their  difficulties. 
Thus  a  man's  ^t^e  or  Aofne  is  called 
his  place f  Judg.  7.  7,  'And  let  all  the 
other  people  go  every  man  unto  his 
piace;*  i.  e.  to  his  home,  his  place  o£ 
residence.  Judg.  9.  55,  *And  when  the 
men  of  Israel  saw  that  Abimelech  was 
dead,  they  departed  every  man  unto  his 
place' 

24,  25.  So  Moses  hearkenedy  &c.  The 
advice  which  was  so  discreetly  and 
kindly  given,  was  candidly  and  courte- 
ously received.  A  man  of  a  different 
spirit  would  perhaps  have  rejected  the 
counsel  thus  tendered  by  a  stranger. 
But  Moses  was  above  all  the  selfish 
littleness  which  would  have  prompted 
such  a  treatment  of  Jethro's  sugges- 
tions, and  he  hesitated  not,  on  consider- 
ing Its  reasonableness,  to  adopt  the  pldn 
proposed.  The  great  Jehovah  did  not 
disdam  to  permit  his  prophet  to  l)e 
taught  by  the  wisdom  and  intelligence 
of  a  good  man,  though  he  was  \w\  M 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  very  first 
rudiments  of  the  Jewish  polity  were 
thus  suggested  by  a  stranger  and  a 
Midianite.  The  ruler  of  Israel  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  make  choice  of  able 
men  for  this  purpose.  But  we  are  not 
to  understand  by  the  language  employ- 
ed, that  he  did  this  alone.  *  Moses 
chose>'  i.  e.  be  oversaw  or  superintended 
the  choosii^ ;  for  the  election  was  ia 
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26  And  thej  "judged  the  people 
at  all  seasons:  the  ^hard  causes 
tliey  brought  unto  Moses,  but  every 
small  matter  they  judged  them- 
selves. 

27  IT  And  Moses  let  his  father-in- 
law  depart ;  and  *>he  went  his  way 
into  his  own  land. 

m  ver.  22.  n  Job  29.  16.    «  Numb.  10.  29, 30. 

4oubtedly  the  act  of  the  people.  Deut. 
1. 9,  13;  ^And  I  spake  unto  you  at  that 
time,  saying,  I  am  not  able  to  bear  you 
myself  alone — take  you  wise  men)  and 
^erstaiiding,  and  known  among  your 
tribes,  and  I  will  make  thera  rulers  over 
you.'  In  like  manner  the  deacons  of 
the  primitive  church,  Acts,  6.  3,  were 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  finally  in- 
ducted into  office  by  the  apostles. 
So  also  Acts,  14. 23,  ^And  when  they 
had  ordained  them  elders  in  every 
church  ;*  i.  e.  when  they  had,  in  con- 
junction with  the  people,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  superintendents,  seen  to  the 
appointment  of  elders ;  for  the  original 
word  will  not,  without  violence,  admit 
of  being  construed  as  expressing  the  act 
of  the  apostles  in  contradistinction  from 
that  of  the  people. 

26.  Judged  the  people  at  all  seasoru. 
That  is,  at  all  times,  except  when  they 
were  forbidden  by  some  paramount  law 
requiring  their  attendance  upon  the  serv- 
ices of  public  worship. 

27.  And  Mosen  let  his  father4n4aw 
depart.  Heb.  fT^^"^  yMhallakf  dismiss- 
edf  sent  ateay.  That  is,  with  the  fornmt- 
ities  usaial  on  taking  leave  of  an  honored 
guest;  such  as  accompanying  l\jm  to 
some  distance  with  more  or  less  of  an 
escort,  and  invoking  blessings  on  his 
head.  Comp.  Note  on  Gen.  12.  20.  The 
visit  must  have  formed  an  important 
era  m  Jethro's  Hfe,  and  though  we  know 
of  no  particular  authority  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chaldee  version,  that  he 
returned  to  make  proselytes  of  his  chil- 
dren, smd  of  the  people  of  his  land,  yet 
AD.hing  would  be  more  natural  than 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

IN  the  third  month,  when  thi 
children  of  Israel  Were  gone 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  the 
same  day  » came  they  into  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai. 

*  Numb.  33. 15. 


that  he  should  endeavor  to  impart  tf 
others  the  deep  religious  impressions 
which  had  doubtless  been  made  upon 
his  own  mind.  From  Num.  10.  29,  it 
would  appear  that  his  son  Hobab,  wh« 
probably  came  with  him  to  the  campt 
remained  with  Moses  in  compliances 
with  his  request.    See  Note  in  loc. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
1.  In. the  third  mothth.  Heb.  TUnrO 
^IQ^blDn  bahodesh  hashshelishi,  in  thi 
third  new  (moon);  as  the  term  proper- 
ly signifies^  by  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood, according  to  Jewish  usage,  the 
first  day  of  tlie  month,  although  for 
the  sake  of  greater  explicitness  th« 
phrase,  *  the  same  day,'  is  added,  mean- 
ing the  first  day  of  the  month.  This 
was  just  forty-five  days  after  their  de- 
parture  from  Egypt ;  for  adding  sixteen 
days  of  the  first  month  to  twenty-nine 
of  the  second,  the  result  is  forty-five. 
To  these  we  must  add  the  day  on  which 
Moses  went  up  to  Ood,  v.  3,  the  next 
day  after  when  he  returned  their  answer 
to  God,  V.  7,  8,  and  the  three  days  more 
mentioned,  v.  10,  VI,  whic^  form  alto 
gether  just  fifty  days  from  the  pass* 
over  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount 
Sinai.  Hence  the  feast  which  was  kept 
in  aftertimes  to  celebrate  this  event  was 
called  Pentecost  y  or  the  fiftieth  day.  And 
it  was  at  this  very  feast  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given  to  the  Apostles,  Acts, 
2. 1 — 4,  to  enable  them  to  communicate 
to  all  mankind  the  new  covenant  of  ouf 
Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  Such  « 
striking  coincidence  of  times  and  *e» 
sons  is  peduliaffly  w'^'-thy  of  note. 
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2  For  they  were  departed  from 
^Kephidim,  and  were  come  to  the 
desert  of  Sinai,  and  had  pitched  in 

b  ch.  17.  1,  8. 

2.  They — were  come  to  the  desert  of 
Sinait  &c.  Having  now  followed  the 
children  of  Israel  through  their  desert- 
wanderings,  to  the  spot,  which  was  se. 
lected  by  God  himself  aS  the  scene  of 
the  most  signal  transaction  recorded  in 
all  their  history,  it  becomes  important 
to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  general  features  of  a  locality  dis- 
tinguished as  uo  other  region  of  the 
earth  has  ever  been.  The  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  lying  between  the  two  northern 
arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  chosen  as  the 
theatre  of  that  scene  of  grandeur  which 
the  Israelites  were  now  called  to  wit- 
ness, and  in  our  remarks  on  th»  ensuing 
chapter  we  have  suggested  some  of  the 
reasons  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
dictated  this  choice.  As  might  natur- 
ally be  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  events  that  have  occurred  there,  the 
region  of  Sinai  has  been  for  many  centu- 
ries a  favorite  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
curious  and  pious  tourists.  In  modem 
times,  in  consequence  of  the  advances 
of  civilization  and  the  comparative  ease 
of  access,  the  tide  of  travel  has  set  still 
more  strongly  in  that  direction,  and  a 
lai^e  amount  of  new  and  important  geo- 
graphical information  has  been  the  re- 
sult. Still  we  cannot  say  that  much 
has  been  done  to  render  this  information 
applicable  to  the  exact  elucidation  of 
the  Scripture  Qiarrative.  Several  import- 
ant points  are,  perhaps  unavoidably,  un- 
settled ;  and  among  these  is  the  identity 
of  the  mountain  itself  upon  which  the 
law  was  delivered.  This  renders  it  some- 
what difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
tract  which  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
'wilderness  of  Sinai,'  although  there  can 
be  no  great  error  in  supposing  it  to  be  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  embrace  the  range 
or  cluster  of  mountains  familiarly  known 
tmder  the  title  of  <  Sinai'  gr  <Horeb.'  But 


the  wilderness:  and  there  Israel 
camped  before  c  the  mount. 

«  ch.  3. 1,  12. 

that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  judge  for 
himself  on  this  point,  we  shall  so  far 
avail  ourselves  of  the  results  of  modern 
researches  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  ar 
to  embody  a  brief  description  of  the  re- 
gion in  which  the  events  of  the  present 
and  succeeding  chapter  occurred. 

The  breadth  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
is  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
called  'El  Tih,^  which  run  from  east  to 
west,  and  cut  off  a  triangular  portion 
of  the  peninsula  on  the  south,  in  the 
very  centre  of  which  occurs  the  elevated 
group  of  mountains  where  the  Sinai  of 
the  Bible  is  to  be  sought.  This  moun- 
tainous region,  with  its  various  valleys 
and  ravines  of  difierent  dimensions,  may 
be  described  as  being  comprehended 
within  a  diameter  of  about  forty  miles. 
Its  general  aspect  is  singularly  wild  and 
dreary,  being  composed  almost  entirely 
of  naked  rocks  and  craggy  precipices^ 
interspersed  with  narrow  sandy  defiles^ 
which  from  being  seldom  refreshed  with 
rain  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
vegetation.  Fountains  and  springs  of 
water  are  found  only  in  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  group,  on  which  account 
they  are  the  place  of  refuge  of  all  the 
Bedouins,  when  the  low  country  is 
parched  up.  From  all  accounts  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  scene  more  deso- 
late and  terrific  than  that  which  consti- 
tutes this  range.  A  recent  traveller  (Sir 
F.  Henniker)  describes  it  as  a  sea  of  de- 
solation. ^It  would  seem,'  says  he,  'as 
if  Arabia  Petraea  had  once  been  an  ocean 
of  lava,  and  while  its  waves  were  run- 
ning mountains  high,  it  was  commanded 
suddenly  to  stand  still !'  Nothing  is  to 
be  seen  but  large  peaks  and  crags  of 
naked  granite,  composing,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  a  wilderness  cf  shaggy 
rocks  and  valleys  bare  of  verd  ire.  Mr 
Steohen8«  an  American  travel,  er  in  hii 
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'Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egfypt,  Arabia 
Petraa.  and  the  Holy  Land/  thus  graph- 
ically describes  his  approach  to  the  re- 
gion in  question: — 'Our  road  now  lay 
between  wild  and  rugged  mountaiosy 
and  the  valley  itself  was  stony,  broken, 
and  gullied  by  the  washing  of  the  winter 
torrents;  and  a  few  straggling  thorn- 
bushes  were  all  that  grew  in  that  region 
of  desolation.  I  had  remarked  for  some 
time,  and  every  moment  impressed  it 
more  and  more  forcibly  upon  my  mind, 
that  every  thing  around  me  seemed  old 
and  in  decay:   the  valley  was  barren 
and  devastated  by  torrents;  the  rocks 
were  rent ;  the  mountains  cracked,  brok- 
en, and  crumbling  into  thousands  of 
pieces ;  and  we  encamped  at  night  be- 
tween rocks  which  seemed  to  have  been 
torn  asunder  by  some  violent  convul- 
sion, where  the  stones  had  washed  down 
into  the  valley,  and  the  drifted  sand  al- 
most choked  the  passage.     At  every 
step  the  scene  became  more  solemn  and 
impressive.     The   mountains   became 
more  and  more  striking,  venerable,  and 
interesting.    Not  a  shrub  or  blade  of 
^ass  grew  on  their  naked  sides,  de- 
formed with  gaps  and  fissures ;  and  they 
looked  as  if  by  a  slight  jar  or  shake  they 
would  crumble  into  millions  of  pieces. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  correctly 
the  singularly  interesting  appearance  of 
these  mountains.  -  Age,  hoary  and  ven- 
erable, is  the  predominant  character. 
They  looked  as  if  their  great  Creator 
had  made  them  higher  than  they  are, 
and  their  summits,  worn  and  weakened 
by  the  action  of  the  elements  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  had  cracked  and  fallen. 
The  last  was  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing day  of  my  journey  to  Mount  Sinai. 
We  were  moving  along  a  hrocuL  valley, 
bounded  by  ranges  of  lofty  and  crumb- 
ling mountams,   forming  an  immense 
rocky  rampart  on  each  side  of  us.    The 
whole  day  we  were  moving  between  pa- 
rallel ranges  of  mountains,  receding  in 
some  places,  and  then  again  contract- 
ing, and  !ibout  mid-day  entered  a  nar- 1 
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row  and  rugged  defile,  bounded  on  each 
side  with  precipitous  granit^rocks  mor€ 
than  a  thousand  feet  high.   We  entered 
at  the  very  bottom  of  this  defile,  moving 
for  a  time  along  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent, 
now  obstructed  with  sand  and  stones, 
the  rocks  on  "every  side  shivered  and 
torn,  and  the  whole  scene  wild  to  sub- 
limity.    Our  camels  stumbled  among 
the  rocky  fragments  to  such  a  degree 
that  we  dismounted,  and  passed  through 
the  wild  defile  on  foot.    At  the  other 
end  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  plain  ta^ 
bU  of  ground,  and  before  us  towered  in 
awful  grandeur,  so  huge  and  dark  that 
it  seemed  close  to  us,  and  barring  all 
further  progress,  the  end  of  my  pil- 
grimage— the  holy  mountain  of  Sinai. 
Among  all.  the  stupendous  works  of 
nature,  not  a  place  can  be  selected  more 
fitted  for  the  exhibition  of  Almighty 
power.    I  have  stood  upon  the  summit 
of  the  giant  Etna,  and  looked  over  the 
clouds  floating  beneath  it ;  upon  the  bold 
scenery  of  Sicily,  and  the  distant  moun* 
tains  of  Calabria;  upon  the  top  of  Ye- 
suvius,  and  looked  down  upon  the  wavov 
of  lava,  and  the  ruined  and  half-recov- 
ered cities  at  its  foot ;  but  they  are  no* 
thing  compared  with  the  terrific  aolU 
tudea  and  bleak  majesty  of  Sinai.    An 
observing  traveller  has  well  called  it  a 
perfect  sea  of  desolation.    Not  a  tree, 
or  shrub,  or  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen 
upon  the  bare  and  rugged  sides  of  innu- 
merable mountains,  heaving  their  naked 
summits  to  the  skies ;  while  the  crumb- 
ling masses  of  granite  all  around,  and 
the  distant  view  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
with  its  boundless  waste  of  sands,  form 
the  wildest  and  most  dreary,  the  most 
terrific  and  desolate  picture  that  imagine 
ation  can  conceive.'    Came,  an  English 
traveller,  speaking  of  this  district,  says, 
'From  the  summit  of  Sinai  you  see  only 
innumerable  ranges  of  rocky  mountains 
One  generally  places,  in  imagination^ 
around  Sinai,  extensive  plains  or  sandy 
deserts,  where  the  camf  of  the  hosts 
was  placed ;  where  the  liunilies  of  U 
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reel  stood  at  the  doors  of  their  tentS; 
and  the  line  was  drawn  round  the  moun- 
tain, which  no  one  might  break  through 
on  pain  of  death.  But  it  is  not  thus. 
Save  the  valley  by  which  we  approach- 
ed Sinai,  about  half  a  milt  wide  and  a 
few  miles  in  length  ^  and  a  small  plain 
we  afterwards  passed  throughj  with  a 
rocky  hill  in  the  middle,  there  appear 
to  be  few  open  places  round  the  mount. 
We  did  not,  however,  examine  it  on  all 
sides.  On  putting  the  question  to  the 
superior  of  the  convent,  where  he  imag- 
ined the  Israelites  stood :  Every  where, 
he  replied,  waving  his  hands  about, — 
m  the  ravines,  the  valleys,  as  well  as 
the  plains.' 

The  two  most  elevated  and  conspicu- 
ous summits  of  this  peninsular  group 
adjoin  each  other,  and  are  respectively 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Djebel 
Katerin  (Mount  St.  Catherine)'  and  Dje- 
bel Mousa  (Mount  Moses)  ;  the  former 
being  for  the  most  part  locally  identified 
with  the  Horeb  of  Scripture,  and  the 
latter  with  Sinai.  Both  terminate  in  a 
sharp  peak,  the  planes  of  which  do  not 
exceed  fifty  or  sixty  paces  in  circum- 
ference. The  former  is  the  higher  of 
the  two,  and  its  summit  commands  a 
very  extensive  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
country , — ^the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea, 
a  part  of  Egypt,  and,  northward,  to 
within  a  few  days'  journey  of  Jerusa^ 
iem.  There  is,  however,  very  great 
confusion  arising  from  the  aipplication 
of  tlie  ancient  names  <  Sinai'  and  'Ho- 
reb' to  these  several  summits.  As  both 
these  appellations  are  practically  un- 
known to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  it  has  been  left  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  judgment  or  fancy  of  indi- 
vidual travellers  to  make  the  applica- 
tion. Professor  Robinson,  for  instance, 
supposes  a  third  still  lower  eminence 
in  the  same  vicinity  to  be  the  true  Ho- 
reb; while  the  Editors  of  the  <  Modern 
Travclkr,'  and  the  'Pictorial  Bible,' 
eontend^br  Mount  Serbal,  several  miles 
totaat    as  tte  f^emiine  Mouai  IBinai. 


No  doubt  a  great  portion  of  the  diffi- 
culty on  this  head  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures 
employ  these  names,  viz.  as  if  they 
were  wholly  convertible  with  each  other. 
On  this  point  we  cannot  but  agree  with 
the  ai^^uments  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  last  mentioned  writers,  of  whom  the 
latter  speaks  thus ; — ^'In  some  passages 
of  the  Pentateuch  the  law  is  described 
as  having,  been  delivered  from  Mount 
Horeb,  and  in  others  from  Mount  Sinai, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  apparent  contra* 
dictions,  of  which  scepticism  has  avail* 
ed  itself  to  throw  doubt  on  the  verity 
of  the  narrative,  or  at  least  to  question 
that  the  books  in  which  these  seemkig 
discrepancies  occur  were  written  by  the 
same  person.  The  answer  to  this  has 
been  by  a  reference  to  Mounts  Catherine 
and  Moses,  as  distinct  but  adjoining 
peaks  of  the  same  range  of  mountains  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was 
this  view  of  the  subject  which  occa- 
sioned the  summits  which  now  pass  for 
Sinai  and  Horeb  to  obtain  the  distinc- 
tion they  now  bear.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  how  this  answers  the  ob* 
jection  we  have  stated,  because  if  Sinai 
and  Horeb  are  only  distinct  summits  of 
the  same  range,  how  could  the  same 
transaction  take  place  in  both  at  once^ 
any  more  than  if  they  were  perfectly^ 
distinct  mountains  ?  From  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  various  passages  in 
which  the  names  of  'Horeb'  and  'Sinai' 
occur,  we  think  it  might  be  easy  td 
show  that  these  names  are  different  de- 
nominations of  the  same  mountain.  Bst 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
being  still  more  distinctly  shown  that 
'Horeb'  is  the  name  of  the  whole  moun 
tainous  region  generally,  while  'Sinai' 
is  the  name  of  the  particular  summit. 
It  appears  to  us  that  Horeb  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  a  region,  the  common  forif 
of  expression  being  generally  'in  Horeb,' 
and  that  where  spoken  of  as  a  moun- 
tain, it  IS  in  the  same  general  way  as 
wken  we  i^ak  of  Mount  Caneasuft 
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meaning  thereby  an  extensive  range  of 
mountains.  Hut  'Sinai'  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  a  distinct  mountain ;  'on/  or  'upon 
Sinai/  being  the  most  common  mode  of 
expression )  as  we  should  speak  of  a 
particular  mountain  or  peak  in  a  moun- 
tainous or  any  other  region.  We  believe 
there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  name 
of  Uoreb  occurs  so  as  to  convey  the 
dea  of  ascent,  descent,  or  standing  upon 
it  as  a  mountain,  whereas  this  is  invari- 
ably the  idea  with  which  the  name  of 
Sinai  is  associated.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  two  passages  which  appear  to  mili- 
tate against  this  viewj  but  when  care- 
fully considered,  they  do  in  fact  coo- 
firm  it.  Thus  in  Ex.  3.  1 ,  '  Moses  . . 
^ame  to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  to 
Horeb;'  and  in  1  Kings,  19.  8,  Elijah 
goes  'unto  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God.' 
In  both  these  places  it  would  be  most 
obvious  to  understand  that  Horeb  de- 
notes the  whole,  and  the  'mount  of  (rod' 
the  part ;  which  will  be  the  more  evi- 
dent  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  term 
'mount  of  God'  would  be  no  distinction 
at  all,  unless  the  region  were  also  men- 
tioned ;  because  this  distinction  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  mountain  on  which  the 
law  was  delivered.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  verify  the  view  we  have  taken, 
will  moreover  And  further  confirmation 
by  observing  that  actions  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  done  'in  Horeb,'  which 
were  certainly  not  done  on  any  particu- 
lar mountain,  but  in  the  surrounding 
Talleys  or  plains.  Thus  the  Israelites 
are  said  to  have  'made  a  calf  in  Horeb/ 
(Ps.  106. 19) — certainly  not  in  a  moun- 
tain, but  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  while 
Moses  was  in  the  mountain.  The  rock 
smitten  by  Moses  for  water  is  called 
the  '  rock  in  Horeb'  (Ex.  17. 6),  which 
According  to  th*  view  we  take,  is  com- 
patible with  the  situation  we  have  indi- 
cated for  Rephidim  j  whereas  those  who 
regard  Horeb  as  a  particular  mountain, 
and  determine  that  mountain  to  be 
Djebel  Katerin,  have  been  necessarily 
abiiged  to  fix  the  smitten  rock  in  a  I 


wholly  unsuitable  situation,  in  the  nar- 
row valley  of  El  Ledja  at  the  foot  of 
that  peak.  It  also  deserves  to  be  n<v 
ticed,  that  Josephus  does  not  mention 
any  mount  called  Horeb.  He  speakt 
exclusively  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  after 
noticing  the  transactions  at  Rephidini| 
says  that,  en  leaving  that  station,  the 
Israelites  went  on  gradually  till  they 
came  to  Sinai.'  The  writer  having  thus 
adjusted  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
the  terms  'Horeb'  and  'Sinai,'  proceedi 
to  adduce  a  variety  of  reasons  to  show 
that  Mount  Serbal,  and  not  Mount  Mo* 
ses,  prefers  the  strongest  tlaims  to  be- 
ing the  place  to  which  God  descended 
at  the  giving  of  the  Law.  We  must  re> 
fer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  the  Pic- 
torial Bible  for  a  very  elaborate  can- 
vassing of  the  respective  claims  of  these 
two  localities.  The  principal  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  present  Mount  Sinai,  is 
the  want  of  sufficient  space  for  the  en- 
camping of  so  large  a  host  as  that  of 
Israel,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  sum- 
mit, or  that  of  Mount  St.  Catherine,  be- 
ing seen  by  all  the  people  at  the  same 
time.  Mount  Serbal,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  asserts,  fully  meets  tfie  idea  which 
the  reader  of  the  Scripture  is  naturally 
led  to  entertain  of  Smai,  as  a  detached 
mountain,  or  rather  cluster  of  moun- 
tains, with  ample  open  ground  around 
the  base  in  vhich  the  host  might  en. 
camp.  Some  of  the  vallies  also  about 
Mount  Serbal  are  fertile  and  well-wa- 
tered ;  whereas  at  the  other  point  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  pos* 
sible  to  procure  sufficient  forage  for 
their  cattle.  Another  argument  is  drawn 
by  the  writer  from  the  alleged  identity 
of  Mount  Serbal  and  Mount  Paran, 
mentioned  in  Habakkuk.  The  valley 
or  wady  at  the  base  of  Mount  Serbal 
is  still  called  'Faran,'  and  as  p  and  J 
are  letters  constantly  interchanged  in 
the  oriental  tongi'es,  the  inference,  he 
contends,  is  whbl  f  legitimate  that  Pa- 
ran  and  Faran  indicate  the  same  locaK 
itj,  and  that  this  is  no  other  than  Moml 
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3  And  d  Ma^es  went  up  unto  God, 

i  ch.  20  21.     Acts  7.  38 - 

Serbal.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
incline  to  adhere  to  the  more  established 
opinion,  which  assigns  the  region  of 
Djebel  Katerin  and  Mousa  as  the  scene 
of  the  great  event  in  question,  and  the 
following  extract  from  Prof.  Robinson's 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  spot  in  183S, 
will  go  to  lessen  very  considerably  the 
objection  founded  upon  the  limited  space 
for  encampment : — ^'We  approached  the 
central  granite  mountains  of  Siuai,  not 
by  the  more  usual  and  easy  route  of 
Wady  Shekb,  which  winds  around  and 
enters  from  the  East ;  but  following  a 
succession  of  Wt^ys  we  crossed  Wady 
Shekh  and  entered  the  higher  granite 
formation  by  a  shorter  route,  directly 
from  the  N.  N.  W.  through  a  steep, 
rocky,  and  difficult  pa^s,  between  rug- 
ged, blackened  clifis,  800  to  1000  feet 
high.  Approaching  in  this  direction, 
we  were  surprised  and  delighted,  to  find 
ourselves,  after  two  hours,  crossing  the 
whole  length  of  a  fine  plain  *,  from  the 
southern  end  oT  which  that  part  of  Sinai 
now  called  Horeb  rises  perpendicularly 
in  dark  and  'frowning  majesty.  This 
plain  is  over  two  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile  broad, 
sprinkled  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  shrubs, 
like  the  Wadys  of  the  desert.  It  is 
wholly  enclosed  by  dark  granite  moim- 
tains, — stem,  naked,  splintered  peaks 
and  ridges,  from  1000  to  1500  {6ei  high. 
On  the  east  of  Horeb  a  deep  and  very 
narrow  valley  runs  in  like  a  cleft,  as  if 
in  continuation  of  the  S.  £.  comer  of 
the  plain.  In  this  stands  the  convent, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  plain; 
and  the  deep  verdure  of  its  fruit-trees 
and  cypresses  is  seen  as  the  traveller 
approaches, — an  oasis  of  beauty  amid 
scenes  of  the  sternest  desolation.  On 
the  west  of  Horeb,  there  runs  up  a  simi- 
lar valley,  parallel  to  the  former.  It 
IS  called  £1-Leja,  and  in  it  stands  the 
deserted  convent  £l-£rbayin,  with  a 
garden  of  olive  and  other  fruit-trees,  not 


and  the  Lord  «  called  unto  him  oul 

•  •  ch.  3.  4. 

visible  from  the  plain.  The  name  Sinat 
is  at  present  applied,  generally,  to  the 
lofty  ridge  running  from  N.  N.  W.  to 
S.  S.  £.  between  the  twoliarrow  valleys 
just  described.  The  northern  part,  or 
lower  summit,  is  the  present  Horeb, 
overlooking  the  plain.  About  two  and 
a  half  or  three  miles  south  of  this, 
the  ridge  rises  and  ends  in  a  higher 
point ;  this  is  the  present  tummit  of  Su 
naif  the  Jebel  Musa  of  the  Arabs ; 
which  however  is  not  visible  from  any 
part  of  the  plain.  West,  or  rather 
W.  S.  W.  of  the  valley  £l-Leja,  is  the 
still  higher  ridge  and  summit  of  Mount 
St.  Catharine.  The  plain  above  men- 
tioned is  in  all  probability  the  spot, 
where  the  congregation  of  Israel  were 
assembled  to  receive  the  law ;  and  the 
mountain  impending  over  it,  the  present 
Horeb,  was  the  scene  of  the  awful  phe- 
nomena in  which  the  law  was  given. 
As  to  the  present  summit  of  Sinai,  there 
is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had 
&ny  connection  with  the  giving  of  the 
law ;  and  still  less  the  higher  peaks  of 
St.  Catharine.  I  know  not  when  I  have 
felt  a  thrill  of  stronger  emotion,  than 
when  in  first  crossing  the  plain,  the 
dark  precipices  of  Horeb  rising  in  sol- 
emn grandeur  before  us,  I  became  aware 
of  the  entire  adaptedness  of  the  scene 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  chosen 
by  the  great  Hebrew  legislator.'  Bib, 
Repot,  for  April  1839.  As  to  the  con- 
vent  which  is  here  established,  and 
which,  from  the  increasing  resort,  bids 
fair  to  become  little  more  than  a  sacred 
caravanserai,  afibrding  its  inmates  but 
little  of  that  holy  retirement  which  the 
location  was  intended  to  secure,  the 
reader  will  find  a  full  and  interesting 
account  in  the  work  above  mentioned 
by  our  countryman  Mr.  Stephens,  and 
in  fact,  in  nearly  all  the  published  toun 
of  modern  travellers. 

3.  And  Moset  went   up  unto  God 
Heb.  tiTl^KH  i)K  el  iM-Elohim,  to  tki 
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of  tl  e  mountain,  saying,  Thus  shalt 
thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  and 
tell  the  children  of  Israel ; 
4  f  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto 


f  Deut.  29.  2, 


Elohim.  That  is,  to  the  visible  symbol 
of  God's  presence,  which  had  uow  doubt- 
less  taken  its  station  on  the  summit  of 
the  mount.  Gr.  m  to  opos  rov  OeiVy  to 
tke  mount  of  God.  Chal.  'Into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Word  of  the  Lord.*  The 
more  attentively  the  sacred  narrative  is 
scanned,  the  more  clear  is  the  evidence, 
that  wherever  interviews  between  God 
and  Moses  or  other  good  men  are  men- 
tioned, there  we  are  to  understand  that 
some  visible  manifestation  of  Jehovah 
was  present,  and  that  this  visible  phe- 
nomenon is  intended  to  be  indicated  by 
the  term  *Jehovah*  or  'God.' — It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  object  of  Moses' 
ascending  the  mount  on  this  occasion 
was  simply  to  receive  and  carry  back  to 
the  people  the  message  contained  in  the 
verses  immediately  succeeding,  which 
was  a  more  general  intimation  of  the 
terms  on  which  God  agreed  to  form  the 
Israelites  into  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
people.  IT  Thus  shcUt  thou  say  to  the 
house  of  Jacob f  and  tell  the  children 
of  Israel.  Tliis  two  twofold  denomi- 
nation of  the  chosen  people  is  rather 
remarkable  and  no  doubt  was  intended 
to  carry  with  it  some  special  empha- 
sis of  meaning.  As  the  mercies  con- 
ferred upon  them  as  a  people  extend- 
ed back  into  the  history  of  the  past,  it 
was  perhaps  designed,  by  the  use  of 
these  two  names,  to  remind  them  of 
their  humble  beginnings  and  their  sub- 
sequent increase :  to  suggest  to  them 
that  they,  who  were  once  as  lowly  as 
Jacob  when  he  went  to  Padan-aram, 
were  now  grown  as  great  as  God  made 
him,  when  he  came  from  thence  and 
was  called  Israel.  The  mention  of  the 
twofold  appellation  of  their  ancestor, 
would  tend  also  to  excite  them  to  obedi- 
euce  in  conformity  to  his  example 


the  Egyptians,  anc  how  zl  bar6 
you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  tmght 
you  unto  myself. 

f  Deut.  32  11.    Isai.  63. 9.  Rev.  12.  14. 

4.  Ye  have  seen,  &c.  It  is  a  direct 
appeal  to  themselves,  to  their  own  ob« 
servation  and  experience,  for  the  truth 
of  what  is  here  affirmed.  They  could 
not  disbelieve  God  without  first  disbe- 
lieving  the   testimony   of  their   own 

senses. IT  How  I  bare  you  on  eagles* 

wings  J  i.  e.  as  on  eagles'  wings;  a 
similitude  denoting  the  speed,  the  se- 
curity, and  the  tender  care  with  which 
they  were,  as  it  were,  transported  from 
the  house  of  bondage,  and  which  is  ex- 
panded in  fuller  significancy,  Deut.  32, 
11, 12,  'As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
fluttereth  over*  her  young,  spreadeth 
abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth 
them  on  her  wings ;  so  the  Lord  alone 
did  lead  him.'  In  like  ij^anner,  as  the 
church  of  Israel  here  fled  from  the 
dragon  Pharaoh,  as  he  is  termed,  Ezek. 
29.  3,  so  the  Christian  church  in  a  time 
of  persecution  is  represented.  Rev.  12. 
14,  as  flying  into  the  wilderness  from 
the  serpent  or  dragon,  with  two  wings 
of  a  great  eagle.  Wings  in  this  accep- 
tation are  a  symbol  of  protection.  The 
idea  of  this  passage  is  strikingly  set 
forth  by  the  prophet  at  a  long  subse- 
quent period,  Is.  63.  9.  4n  all  their  af- 
fliction he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel 
of  his  presence  saved  them :  in  his  love 
and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them ;  and 
he  bare  them,  and  carried  them  all  the 

days  of  old.' IT  Brought  you  unto 

myself.  Delivered  you  from  the  cruel 
bondage  of  Egypt;  and  graciously  re- 
ceived you  into  a  covenant  relation  to 
myself  and  the  enjoyment  of  my  special 
tutelary  favor.  This  is  the  ultimate  aim 
of  all  the  gracious  methods  of  God's 
providence  and  grace,  to  bring  us  back 
to  himself,  to  reinstate  us  in  his  losf 
favor,  to  restore  us  to  that  relation  in 
which  alone  w«  cao  be  happy.    Christ 
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5  Now  *»  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey 
my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  co- 


k  Deut.  ft.  3. 


b&s  died,  *  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
he  might  bring  im  to  GodJ 

5.  Now  there/ore  if  ye  trill  obey,  &c. 
Having  briefly  recounted  tke  grounds  of 
their  obligation  to  him,  the  Most  High 
now  proceeds  to  state  plainly  the  re- 
turns he  should  expect  and  require  from 
them.  This  was  in  one  word  obedience 
—cordial,  sincere,  and  unreserved  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  their  best  friend  and 
kindest  benefactor,  who  could  have  no- 
thing in  view  but  their  haj^piness.  This 
he  demanded  of  them.  On  his  omjx  part, 
be  promises  a  profusion  of  blessings^ 
temporal,  spiritual,  and  everlasting,  of 
which  the  crown  of  aH  is  that  they 
should  be  an  appropriation  to  himtelf. 
They  should  enjoy  a  rank  of  higher 
honor  and  tenderer  endearment  in  his  re- 
gard than  any  other  people — a  declara- 
tion, the  scope  of  which  will  be  mure 
apparent  from  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
import  of  the  particular  termsw  %  A 
peculiar  treasure,  Heb.  tlbJiO  ugtU- 
lahf  a  word  of  which  we  do  not  find 
the  verbal  root  ^J^O  *agal  in  Hebrew, 
but  in  Chaldee  it  signifies  to  gain^  to  ac- 
quire to  one^^  eel/y  to  make  one**  own^  to 
appropriate.  Wherever  the  noun  oc- 
curs in  Hebrew  it  denotes  a  pecuHum, 
a  possession-  or  treasure  of  which  the 
owner  is  peculiarly  choice,  one  on  which 
bis  heart  is  set,  and  which  he  neither 
shares  with  others  nor  resigns  to  the 
care  of  others.  It  has  an  obvious  rela- 
tion to  the  Latin  word  sigillumy  seal, 
and  is  especially  &4)plied  to  such  choice 
possessions  as  were  secured  with  a  teal^ 
as  gold,  silver,  jewels,  precious  stones, 
lie.  Thus,  1  Chron.  29.  3,  ^Because  I 
have  set  my  affection  to  the  bouse  of 
my  God,  I  have  of  mine  own  proper 
good  (Heb.  of  my  nJ^O  iegullah)^  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  I  have  given,' 
kc    Thus  too,  MaL3. 17,  'And  they 


▼enant,  then  i  ye  shall  be  a  peculiat 

t  Deut.  4.  30. «  7. «.  &  14.  S,  31.  ^k  36. 18.& 
32.  tH  9.  1  Kings  8.  53.  Ps.  13ft.  4.  Cant.  8  12. 
Uai.  41. 8.  dB  43.  1.  Jer.  10.  10.  Mai  3  17 
Hi.  3. 14. 


shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jetceleJ 
(Heb.  my  n^SD  8egullah)J  Eccl.  2. 
8,  4  gathered  me  also  silver  and  gold 
and  the  peculiar  treasure  (ni^D)  of 
kings  and  of  the  provinces.'  'By  vi^D 
segullahf*  say  the  Hebrew  conmienta- 
tors,  '  is  signified,  that  they  should  be 
beloved  before  him,  as  a  desirable  treas- 
ure which  a  king  delivereth  not  into  the 
hand  of  any  of.  his  oflicers,  but  keepeth 
it  himself.  And  such  is  the  case  of  Is- 
rael, of  whom  it  is  said,  Deut.  32.  9, 
'For  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people.' 
TlMft  too,  Deut.  7.  6,  'Thou  art  an  holy 
people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God ;  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special 
people  (n^riO)  unto  himself,  above  all 
people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.'  Ps.  135.  4,  'For  the  Lord  huth 
chosen  Jacob  unto  himself,  and  Israel 
for  his  peculiar  treasure  (ir^aci  lis- 
gulatho).*  In  these  cases  the  Greek 
rendering  is  mostly  xepivQioSf  peculiar 
j^recioiM,  which  occurs  Tit.  2. 14,  *That 
he  might  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people  (\aoi  irtpiouaioi) ,  zealous  of  good 
works.'  But  in  1  Peter,  2. 9,  the  phrase- 
ology  is  a  little  varied,  *But  ye  are  a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood^ 
an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people  (Aaf;( 
CIS  iref>iiro<i}.Tci'),'  which  is  the  Septua 
gint  rendering  of  the  word  'jewels,' 
Mai.  3.  17.  Throughout,  the  leading 
sense  is  that  oiselecty  preciousy  endear* 
ed;  something  exceedingly  prized  ana 
sedulously  preserved;  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  God  would  represent  all  the  rest  oi 
the  world  as  comparatively  worthless 
lumber  when  viewed  by  the  side  of  the 
chosen  ract«.  Chal.  'Ye  shall  be  beloved 
before  me.*— IT  For  all  the  earth  is 
mine.  Or,  *  though  all  thn  earth  ia 
mine.'  The  sense,  howevei ,  is  essep^ 
tially  the  same  by  either  mode  of  rend 
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treasure  unto  me  above  all  people : 
fc^r  kail  the  earth  i5  mine  : 
6  And  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a » king- 
dom of  priests,  and  an  <»  holy  na- 

k  ch.  6.  29  Deut.  10. 14.  Job.  41. 11.  Ps.  34. 
1.  &  50.  12.  1  Cor.  10  26, 28.  >  Deut.  33. 2,  3, 
4.  1  Pet.  2.  5, 9.  Rev.  1.  6.  &  5.  10.  A  20. 6« 
m  Lev.  29.  24,  25.  Dent.  7.  6.  A  2d.  19.  & 
28.9.  Isal.  62.  12.  1  Cor.  3. 17.  1  Thess.  5.27. 


tion.  These  are  the  words  which 
thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel. 

7  If  And  Moses  came  and  called 
for  the  elders  of  the  people,  and 
laid  before  their  faces  ail  these 
words  which  the  Lord  command- 
ed him. 


ering.  It  was  intended  to  enhance,  in 
their  estimate,  the  greatness  of  the  di- 
vine favor  in  making  them  the  objects 
of  such  a  selection.  Being  the  sovereign 
and  proprietor  of  the  whole  world,  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  he  needed  them  not ; 
nor  if  he  saw  good  to  select  any  people 
was  he  under  the  least  obligation,  out 
ofhimself,  to  fix  upon  them.  He  might 
have  taken  any  other  nation  in  prefer- 
ence to  them.  The  parallelism,  Deut. 
7.  7,  8,  fully  confirms  tliis  sense  of  the 
passage ;  *The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love 

pon  you,  nor  choose  you,  because  ye 
were  more  in  number  than  any  people ; 
for  ye  were  the  fewest  of  all  people : 
But  because  the  Lord  loved  you,  and 
because  he  would  keep  the  oath  which 
he  had  sworn  unto  your  fathers,  hath 
the  Lord  brought  you  out  with  a  mighty 
band,  and  redeemed  you  outof  the  house 
of  bond-men,  from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh 
4ing  of  Egypt.' 

6.  A  kingdom  afprUsH.  Heb.rirt?a?a 
tJ'^TD  mamhketh  kokanim;  which  the 
Gr.  renders  by  an  inverse  construction 
$a9t\Bi»v  koartv  -.i,  a  r9ymt  priestkood^ 
the  phraseology  adopted  by  the  apostle, 
1  Pet.  2. 9.  Chal.  *  Ye  shall  be  before  me 
kings,  priests,  and  an  holy  people.'  The 
true  sense  of  the  expressioa  is  perhaps 
most  adequately  given  Rev.  6. 10,  where 
in  allusion  to  the  passage,  it  is  said, 
<Thou  hast  made  us  unio  our  God  kings 
and  priuts;  and  we  shall  reign  on  the 
earth.*  They  were  in  fact  to  combine 
in  their  own  persons  the  royal  and  the 
sacerdotal  dignity,  which  is  figuratively 
set  forth  in  the  Apocalyptic  ^enety  by 
the  elders  being  clothed  in  white  robes, 
whieh  was  a  badge  of  the  piieathood. 


and  at  the  same  time  having  crown& 
upon  their  heads,  which  was  an  embl  ^m 
of  royalty.     It  wou.ld    be  impossii»le 
therefore  to  use  language  conveying  the 
promise  of  higher  honor,  of  more  dis- 
tinguished prerogatives,  than  this.    As 
the  priestly  order  was  set  apart  from 
the  common  mass  of  the  people,  and 
exclusively  authorised  to  uiinister  in 
holy  things,  so  oLl  the  Israelites,  com- 
pared with  other  nations,  were  to  sus- 
tain  this  near  relation  to  God.    They 
were  to  be,  as  it  were,  *  the  first-born 
from  among  men,'  consecrated  to  God 
from  th,e  womb,  like  Jthe  first-born  of 
their  own  lamilies.    And  when  we  add 
to  this  that  they  were  all  to  be  regarded 
at  the  same  time  as  kings  also,  and 
none  as  subjects,  a  commonwealth  oi 
spiritual  sovereigns,  what  can  be  con 
ceived  more  exalted  and  honorary  ?  Ye* 
such  is  undoubtedly  the  import  of  th 
words,  which  is  but  little  heightened 
by  the  subsequent  phrase,  ^  an  holy  na 
tion  j'  i.  e.  a  nation  hallowed,  set  apart, 
consecrated. 

7.  Mose»  came  and  called  for  the  eld- 
«r«,  &c.  In  so  immense  an  assembly 
of  people  it  would  be  necessary  for  Mo- 
ses to  treat  with  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  elders,  or  the  principal 
men  in  the  several  tribes.  Having  con- 
vened them  for  the  purpose,  he  'laid 
before  their  faces,'  the  message  he  had 
received  from  God,  by  which  is  meant 
that  he  fully  explained  to  them  what 
God  had  given  him  in  chaise,  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  their  serious  judgment  wh«i 
ther  they  would  comply  with  the  pt^ 
scribed  terms.  The  elders  of  comM 
propottiided  the  woi  ds  tp  the  people* 
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8  And  »  all  the  people  answered 
together,  and  said,  All  that  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do.  And 
Moses  returned  the  words  of  the 
people  unto  the  Lord. 

9  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 

^B  ch.  24.  3, 7.    Deut.  5.  27.  de  26. 17. 


8.  And  all  the  people  answered  to- 
/cether,  Heh.  lirT^  135*^  yaanu  yah- 
dav.  Gr.  aircKpiOri  oftoBviiaSiv^  answered 
vith  one  accord^  as  the  term  oftaQviiaitv 
is  also  rendered  Acts,  2.  1,  and  often 
elsewhere,  implying  rather  unanimity 
of  counsel  than  simultaneousness  of  act. 
It  is  of  course  to  be  supposed  that  the 
elders  made  known  the  conditions  to 

^  the  people  whom  they  represented,  and 
that  they  unanimously  sip^ified  their 
acceptance  of  them,  which  was  again 
reported  by  Moses  through  their  official 
heads.  Their  answer  discovers  indeed 
a  commendable  promptitude  in  acced- 
ing to  the  terms  and  availing  themselves 
of  the  proffered  blessings,  but  the  sequel 
shows  that  their  response  was  given  in 
a  spirit  of  overweening  self-confidence, 
rhey  knew  comparatively  little  of  their 
own  spirits,  and  rushed  precipitately 
mto  the  assumption  of  obligations,  of 
the  full  import  of  which  they  had  but 
little  idea.  Their  conduct  strikingly 
illustrates  that  of  the  convinced  sinner, 
who  feels  the  pressure  of  the  divine 
claims  upon  his  conscience,  and  fondly 
imagines  that  he  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  whole  law.  But  experi- 
ence soon  shows  him  his  error,  as  it  did 
the  Israelites. 

9.  LOf  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick 
cloud.  Heb.  p^n  D!PD  beab  hcanauy  in 
the  thickness,  or  density,  of  the  cloud . 
Gr.  ev  ffTwXw  ve^peXrig,  in  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud.  We  know  that  God  ordi- 
narily resided  among  his  people  and 
presided  over  them  in  the  cloudy  pillar. 
But  as  this  pillar  chailged  its  aspect  to 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  so  we  can  easily 


Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  <»  in  a  thick 
cloud,  p  that  the  people  may  hear 
when  I  speak  with  thee,  and  q  be- 
lieve thee  forever,  ^nd  Moses  told 
the  words  of  the  people  unto  the 
Lord. 

o  ver.  16.  ch.  20.  21.  A  24. 15, 16.  Deut.  4 
11.  Ps.  18.  11,  12.  A  97.  2.  Matt.  17.  5 
PDeut.  4. 12,  36.  John  12. 2tf,-30.  q  ch.  14. 31 

imagme  it  to  have  assumed  a  denser 
and  darker  appearance  on  this  occasion. 
As  it  was  to  be  accompanied  with  light- 
nings and  thunders,  the  whole  scene 
would  be  rendered  more  sublime  and 
awful  by  the  increased  darkness  and 
density  of  that  vast  mass  of  cloud,  tow- 
ering above  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  was  to  be  the  ground  of 
these  fearful  phenomena.  Our  concep- 
tions on  this  subject  will  be  heightened 
by  referring  to  the  parallel  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  Ps.  18. 11,  <He  made  dark- 
ness  his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round 
about  him  were  dark  waters  and  thick 
clouds,  of  the  skies  ;'  i.  e.  not  literally 
waters  in  their  elementary  state,  but 
such  thick  dark  lowering  clouds  as  are 
generally  charged  with  water,  and  emp* 
ty  themselves  in  gushing  torrents  of 
rain ;  in  allusion  to  which  it  is  said, 
Job.  26.  8,  'He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in 
his  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not 
rent  under  them.'  There  was  perhaps 
some  reference  in  this  mode  of  mani- 
festation to  the  comparatively  dark  and 
obscure  genius  of  the  Mosaic  diftpensa* 
tion.  Of  the  ancient  versions  the  Arab, 
renders  this  passage,  *  I  will  manifest 
my  Angel  unto  them  in  the  thickness  of 
clouds ;'  and  the  Jems.  Targ.  <My  Word 
shall  be  revealed  unto  thee  in  the  thick 

cloud.' IT  That  the  people  may  hear 

trft«fi  I  specie  uith  thee,  &c.  This  dis 
closes  one  grand  purpose  to  be  accom« 
plished  by  such  an  impressive  mode  of 
manifestation.  The  highest  possible 
honor,  and  credence,  and  deference  was 
to  be  secured  to  the  person  of  Moses, 
in  order  that  the  laws  and  ordinancea 
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10  If  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, Go  imto  the  people,  and '  sanc- 
lity  them  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
and  let  them  » wash  their  clothes, 

r  Lev.  11.  44,  45.    Hebr.  10.  22.    •  ver.  14. 
Gen.  35.  2.    Levr.  15.  5. 

• 

which  he  was  to  introduce  among  the 
people  in  the  name  of  God  might  be 
clothed  with  due  authority.  The  gran- 
deur and  solemnity  of  the  scene  in 
which  their  leader  was  to  act  such  a 
conspicuous  part  would  eminently  tend 
to  produce  this  effect.  And  their  hear- 
ing with  their  own  ears  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  to  his  servant,  would  utterly 
cut  off  all  future  pretext  for  saying  that 
5Ioses  palmed  upon  them  a  system  of 
laws  and  statutes  of  his  own  devising, 
or  imposed  upon  their  credulity  in  any 
way  whatever.  In  affirming  this  they 
ivould  be  witnesses  against  themselves. 
They  bad  an  ocular  demonstration  that 
the  laws  to  which  they  were  required  to 
submit,  were  promulgated  from  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  universe,  of  which 
Moses  was  merely  the  ministering  me- 
diator. It  was  not,  however,  merely 
from  the  men  of  that  generation  that 
God  would  exact  this  profound  defer- 
ence to  the  official  elmrauter  of  Moses, 
but  it  was  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  line 
of  their  posterity  to  the  latest  days — 
*  that  they  niay  believe  thee  for  ever,* 
not  only  as  long  as  tltey  live,  l^ut  as 
iong  as  their  descendants  shall  live. 
Accordingly  our  Savior  himself  recog- 
nises bis  authority,  when  he  says  in  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
*They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let 
them  hear  them,'  and  *  if  they  beheve 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  believe,  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead.' 

10.  Go  unto  the  people  and  sanctify 
theMf  &c.  That  is,  command  and  see 
that  they  sanctify  themselves,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  next  clause,  and  from 
r.  14.  In  like  manner  it  is  said  that 
Job  (ch.  1.  d.)  '  Sent  and  sanctiiied  his 

Vol.  I  21 


11  And  be  ready  against  the  tltird 
dajr :  for  the  third  day  the  Lord 
twill  come  down  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people  upon  moimt  Sinai. 

t  ver.  16, 18.  ch.  S4.  5.    Deut.  33.  2. 

sons;'  i.  e.  ordered  them  to  sanctify 
themselves;  the  agent,  according  to 
Scripture  usage,  being  said  to  do  that 
which  he  orders  or  procures  to  be  done. 
We  see  at  once  the  propriety  of  their 
being  fitted  by  a  special  preparation  for 
such  a  solemn  interview-  with  the  Most 
High  as  now  awaited  them.  When  but 
a  friend  or  neighbor  is  expected  some- 
what formally  to  visit  us,  the  natural 
sentiment  of  decorum  requires  that  our 
persons,  our  houses,  our  entertainment, 
should  be  invested  with  an  air  of  more 
than  usual  neatness,  order,  and  style. 
How  much  more,  when  the  visitet  is  to 
be  no  other  than  the  King  of  Kings 
himself!  They  were  about  to  approach 
a  holy  God,  a  God  of  infinite  purity, 
who  cannot  bear  any  unclean  thing  in 
his  presence,  and  therefore  they  were 
to  take  care  that  no  defilement  was  upon 
them.  They  were  to  wash  their  clothes 
and  preserve  their  persons  free  from  all 
impurity.  They  wjere  even  to  abstain  (v. 
15)  from  all  suph  innocent  and  lawful 
gratifications  as  might  be  unfavorable 
to  the  utmost  degree  of  spirituality  and 
abstractedness  of  soul  in  the  exercises 
before  them.  Not  that  there  was  any 
intrinsic  virtue  in  mere  external  ablu- 
tions and  abstinences ;  they  were  to  do 
this  Hi  token  of  their  cleansing  them- 
selves from  all  sinful  pollutions.  While 
they  were  washing  their  clothes  they 
were  to  think  of  washing  their  souls  by 
repentance  from  the  sins  which  they 
had  contracted.  Comp.  Gen.  3q.  2.  Lev. 
15. 5. 

11.  The  third  day  the  Lord  will  conu 
downy  &c.  That  is,  will  come  down  m 
the  cloudy  and  fierj  pillar,  the  symbol 
of  his  presence,  the  visible  Shekinah  ; 
another  of  the  iunumenble  instances  if 
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12  And  thou  shah  set  bounds  unto 
the  people  round  about,  saying, 
Take  heed  to  yourselves,  that  ye  go 
not  up  into  the  mount,  or  touch  the 
border  of  it :  «  whosoever  toucheth 
the  mount  shall  be  surely  put  to 
death: 

«  Hebr.  12.  2a 

which  'Lord'  is -used,  interchangeably 
with  the  term  denoting  his  vit«ible  repre- 
entative.  His  descent  was  to  be  in 
sight  of  all  the  people.  We  infer  from 
this  that  the  cloudy  pillar  rose  to  a 
great  height  in  the  heavens,  for  we  be- 
lieve there  is  no  one  of  the  several  peaks 
of  the  Sinai  group  of  mountains  that 
could  be  seen  from  all  the  points  where 
a  body  of  two  millions  of  men  must 
have  been  encamped.  Consequently, 
the  pillar  that  surmounted  the  summit 
must  have  been  very  lofty. 

12.  Thou  shaU  set  bounds,  &c.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  grandeurs  and  ter- 
rors of  the  scene,  it  was  on  the  whole 
an  illustrious  instance  of  God's  grace 
and  condescension  that  he  was  pleased 
to  vouchsafe  to  them  such  a  signal  dis- 
play of  himself  on  this  occasion.  Yet 
he  would  have  them  reminded  of  the 
humble  awful  reverence  which  should 
possess  the  minds  of  all  those  that  wor- 
ship him.  Every  semblance  of  unhal- 
lowed freedom  and  familiarity  was  to 
be  studiously  repressed.  While  Jeho- 
vah makes  himself  known  as  a  Father, 
a  Protector,  a  Guide,  a  Portion,  he  still 
would  have  his  servants  remember  that 
he  is  *the  great  and  terrible  God.*  He 
therefore  requires  that  they  should  wor- 
ship him  at  a  respectful  and  reverential 
distance,  as  being  really  unworthy  even 
to  lift  up  their  «yes  to  the  place  which 
his  footsteps  were  to  make  glorious.—— 
IT  That  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount, 
Heb.  TI3  bahar,  in  or  upon  the  mount. 
It  is  important,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  idea^  as  otherwise  it  will  be 
difficult  to  determine  what  is  meant  by 
the  permission  in  the  next  verse,  *wheu 


13  There  shall  not  a  hand  touck 
it,  but  he  shall  surely  be  stoned  oi 
shot  through:  whether  it  be  beast 
or  man,  it  shall  not  live :  when  the 
X  trumpet  soundeth  long,  they  shall 
come  up  to  the  mount. 

X  ver.  16, 19. 

the  trumpet  soundeih  long,  they  shal. 
come  up  to  the  mount,'  where  the  phra- 
seology in  the  original  is  precisely  the 
same,  VQ  bahar,  in  or  upon  the  mount. 
It  undoubtedly  signifies  something  more 
than  merely,  approaching  the  base  oi 
the  mountain,  its  'border'  or  extreme 
foot,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  some  de- 
gree of  ascent  or  climbing  towards  the 
summit. 

13.  There  shall  not  an  hand  touch  it. 
Heb.  T>  13  53n  VO  lo  tigga  bo  yad,  the-e 
shall  not  an  hand  touch  him.  Our  pres- 
ent translation  evidently  understanis 
the  '  mountain'  as  the  object  not  to  3e 
touched  with  the  hand.  But  that  is  for- 
bidden in  the  clause  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  here  the  true  sense  is  doubt- 
less that  which  is  yielded  by  a  literal 
rendering  of  the  original.  If  a  man  or 
a  beast  should  break  through  the  pre- 
scribed limits  and  advance  towards  the 
mountain,  they  were  not  to  rush  in  after 
him,  apprehend  him,  and  thrust  him 
back,  but  on  the  contrary  were  to  slay 
him*  on  the  spot  by  casting  stones  or 
shooting  darts  at  him  from  a  distance. 
Such  a  bold  intruder  upon  forbidden 
groimd,  such  a  daring  transgressor  of 
an  express  divine  precept,  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  so  profane,  execrable,  and 
abominable,  that  they  were  not  permit- 
ted to  pollute  their  hands  by  touching 
him.  What  a  speaking  commentary 
upon  God's  estimate  of  presumptuous 

sin! IT  When  the  trumpet  soundeth 

long  they  shall  come  up,  &c,  Heb.  'T^ZTTSS 
i'2'^n  bimshok  ha-yobel,  in  the  drawing 
out  of  the  trumpet;  i.  e.  of  the  sound  ol 
the  trumpet.  On  the  true  import  of  the 
word  ^3*^  yobcl  here  rendered  'trumpet, 
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tee  Note  cm  Josh.  tS.  A,  5.  It  is  the 
word  applied  to  the  sounding  of  the 
trumpet  of  jubilee ,  a  term  derived  in 
lact  from  this  very  root,  and  supposed 
to  denote  an  mstrument  either  made  of 
ram's  horns,  or  constructed  in  that  form. 
It  was  blown  as  a  signal  for  the  camp 
or  congregation  to  assemble,  or  to  do 
something  in  concert.  Throughout  the 
rest  of  the  context  the  word  for  '  trum- 
pet* is  entirely  different,  viz.,  *1DTD  sho- 
pXar^  for  which  reason  some  critics  have 
supposed  that  the  phrase  in  this  place 
denotes  a  signal  given  by  order  of  Mo- 
ses in  the  camp  for  the  appro&ch  of  the 
people  to  the  base  of  the  mount,  where- 
as  in  the  sequel  the  sound  of  the  ^'QTD 
ihaphar  was  among  the  supernatural 
sounds  and  sights  that  distinguished 
the  august  occasion.  This  however  is 
an  interpretation  which  cannot  well  be 
reconciled  with  the  context.  Again, 
there *is  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  is 
precisely  to  be  understood  by  the  sound 
of  the  trumj)et*s  being  draum  out  or 
prolonged;  whether  it  signifies  a  grow- 
ing intensity  1  or  a  remiaaiony  softening, 
dying  chcay,  of  the  sound.  The  Gr.  gives 
the  latter  sense,  *When  the  voices,  ard 
the  trumpets,  and  the  cloud  are  departed 
from  the  moumain,  then  shall  ye  go  up.' 
Thus  too  I  he  Syriac,  *When  the  trumpet 
shall  have  become  silent,  then  it  shall 
be  permitted  to  you  to  go  up.'  So  also 
the  Chal.  according  to-Fagius'  version ; 
*When  the  trumpet  sBall  be  withdrawn, 
then  shall  they  have  leave  to  go  up.' 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is 
correctly  rendered.  The  original  TS'iTaa 
fi^'^&IlD  be-migad  shophara  signifies  ac- 
cording to  Cartwright,  Cum  protracta 
fuerit  buccina,  when  the  {sound  of  the) 
trumpet  shall  have  been  prolonged;  and 
thus  substantially  agrees  with  the  He- 
brew, the  root  133  negad  answering  pre- 
cisely  to  *]1D?3  masfiakf  and  both  signi- 
fying to  draw  out,  extend,  prolong. 
The  Vulg.  on  the  other  hand  adopts  the 
former.  Cum  coeperit  clangere  buccina, 
when  the  trumpet  shall  begin  to  sound. 


A  comparison  of  the  present  passage 
with  Josh.  6.  4,  5,  seems  rather  to  con* 
firm  the  first  of  these  as  the  genuine 
sense  Then  the  Israelites  were  com. 
manded  to  compass  the  walls  of  Jerichc 
for  «ix  days  in  succession,  the  priests 
continually  blowing  the  rams'  horns, 
and  on  the  seventh  *  when  they  make 
a  long  blast  with  the  ram's  horn  (Heb. 
in^'^  l*1pn  "pjan  Mmahok  be-keren 
ha-yobel,  in  the  drawing  out  (f  f  the 
sound  made)  by  the  horn  of  the  ram 
&c. — all  the  people  shall  shout.'  B} 
this  is  probably  implied  that  when  the 
sounding  shall  have  been  long  eonlinuedf 
after  they  shall  have  heard  it  from  day 
to  day  for  six  days,  and  through  nearly 
the  whole  day  on  the  seventh,  then  at 
the  completion  of>  the  last  circuit  they 
should  shout,  and  the  walls  would  fall 
down.  So  here  we  ^re  probably  to  un- 
derstand that  when  the  signal  blast  ot 
the  trumpet  had  been  for  a  cortsiderable 
time  continued,  they  were  to  *  come  up 
to  the  mount.'  But  this  latter  clause  is 
if  any  thing  still  more  difficult  of  ex- 
plication than  the  preceding.  Does  it 
mean  the  removal  of  the  foregoing  re 
striction  ?  It  would  seem  that  our  trans 
lators  supposed  it  did  not,  but  implied 
rather  that  at  the  given  signal  the  peo- 
ple were  to  approach  to  or  towards  tht 
mount  as  far  as  the  prescribed  limits 
would  permit.  But  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  not  favored  by  the  original, 
which  has  VO  1^5^  yaalu  bahar,  come 
up  tn,  into,  or  upon  the  mount.  The 
phrase  is  most  evidently  directly  the  re- 
verse of  the  prohibition  in  v,  12,  *Take 
heed  to  yourselves  that  ye  go  not  up 
into  the  mount  (Heb.  mi2>  QSj  ll^a^rrn 
VQ  hishshameru  lakem  aloth  bahar^ 
beuxire  for  yourselves  of  going  up  in, 
into,  or  upon  the  mount,*  Such  is  the 
l\^eral  rendering  of  the  two  clauses, 
and  how  are  they  to  be  reconciled  ?  At 
read  in  the  letter  they  show  a  plain  di» 
crepancy,  the  one  permitting  what  thft 
other  forbids.  Some  have  proposed  tff 
surmount  the  difficultj  by  understand' 
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,  14  IT  And  Moses  went  down  from 
the  mount  unto  the  people,  and 
y.  sanctified  the  people ;  and  they 
washed  their  clothes* 
15  And  he  said  unto  the  people, 
■  Be  ready  against  the  third  day : 
a  come  not  at  your  wives. 

r  yer.  10.  *  ver.  II.  •  1  Sam.  91. 4, 5.  Zech. 
7.  3.    1  Cor.  7.  4. 

utg  the  clause  as  an  ironical  concusion; 
as  if  God  had  intended  to  intimate  that 
before  the  trumpet  blast  was  heard  they 
should  be  strictly  charged  not  to  over* 
pass  the  boundaries,  but  that  aAer  that 
time,  and  when  the  sound  began  to  wa:^ 
louder  and  louder,  then  they  might 
ascend  if  they  pleased,  if  they  dared; 
for  then  the  terrors  of  the  scene  would 
be  of  themselves  so  tremendous  and  re- 
pulsive,  that  there  would  be  no  special 
need  of  any  express  veto  to  forbid  a 
nearer  approach.  But  such  a  sense 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  tbe  scene,  and  we  are  con- 
strained on  the  whole  to  yield  our  assent 
to  the  import  affixed  to  the  words  by  the 
old  versions,  viz.,  that  the  limitation  was 
to  be  annulled  and  the  mountain  freely 
ascended  when  the  blast  of  the  trump- 
et and  the  other  supernatural  sounds 
had  been  so  long  drawn  out  and  pro- 
traded  as  to  have  become  scarcely  aud^ 
ibUf  and  to  be  dying  away  upon  the  ear. 
In  other  words  we  think  that  the  Sept. 
rendering,  though  paraphrastic,  gives 
the  true  sense ;  'When  the  voices,  and 
the  trumpets,  and  the  cloud,  arc  departed 
from  the  mountain,  then  shall  ye  go 
up.'  As  they  were  to  remain  encamped 
for  a  year  at  the  base  of  the  mountain 
t  might  "be  important  for  them  to  be 
tssured  of  the  divine  permission  to 
ascend  from  time  to  time  to  its  top, 
and  devoutly  contemplate  a  spot  recent- 
ly hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  the  glory 
of Jehovah. 

16.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third 
davt  &c.  The  eventful  day  at  length 
arrivea,  the  sixth  >f  the  month  Si  van. 


ItS  if  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
third  dav  in  the  morning,  that  there 
were  i>  tnundersand  lightnings,  djui 
a  c  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and 
the  d  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceed* 
ing  loud;  so  that  all  the  people  that 
was  in  the  camp  •  trembled.  ' 

bps.  77.  18.  Hebr.  12.  18,  H).  Rev.  4.  5.  ft 
8.  5.  &  11. 19.  c  ver.  9.  ch.  40. 34.  SChron. 
5. 14.  d  Rev.  1. 10.  <fe  4. 1.    e  Hebr.  12.  21. 

and  the  fiftieth  after  the  departure  from 
£gypt.  The  9iorning  was  ushered  in 
with  terrible  (hunders  and  lightmngS| 
and  a  cloud  of  deep  lowering  darkness 
resting  upon  the  summit  of  the  mount. 
The  heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  ele- 
ments conspired  to  signalize,  in  the 
most  impressive  manner,  the  advent  of 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  universe  to 
this  part  of  his  dominions.  Nearly 
every  ol^ject  of  grandeur  and  awe  of 
which  we  can  conceive,  enters  into  the 
description.  Thunder,  lightning,*  tern-, 
pest,  the  blackness  of  darkness,  smoke^ 
fire,  earthquake,  and  tlie  trumpet  of 
Godi  Never,  in  all  probability,  till  tlie 
light  of  the  last  morning  shall  dawn,, 
and  tbe  trump  of  the  archangel  shall 
peal  its  summons  to  arouse  the  dead, 
will  such  a  spectacle  be  again  witnessed 
on  earth.  We  have  only  to  reflect  upon- 
the  design  of  this  august  visitation  to 
be  satisfied  that  such  an  apparatus  of 
awful  accompaniments  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  appropriate  and  seasonable. 
A  deep  moral  imjffession  in.  regard  to 
the  law  about  to  be  delivered  was  to  be 
produced.  Everything  acicordingly  was. 
so  ordered  as  to  a/Tord  the  most  strik- 
ing displaj  of  the  glorious  majesty  of 
the  Lawgiv  3r,  to  point  out  the  character 
of  the  law  in  its  strictitess  and,  rigor, 
and  its  tremendous  penalty,  and  Withal 
to  furnish  a  preintimation  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  every  transgression  of 
it  will  come  into  account.  He  ivho  has 
made  us,  apd  who  perfectly  knows  our 
frame,  knows  how  best  to  suit  his  dis> 
pensations  to  our  o'^dition.  It  is  no 
matter  of  surprise,    herefore^  that  He 
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who  has  an  unlimited  control  over  all 
the  inlets  to  our  sentient  spirits  should 
see  fit,  when  the  occasion  warrants,  to 
luake  the  senses  an  avenue  to  the  niind, 
and  to  seize  the  conscience  or  overawe 
the  heart  by  speaking  to  the  eyes  or  the 
ears,  or  to  both  at  once.  Such  was  his 
good  pleasure  on  the  delivery  of  the  law 
from  Sinai ;  and  it  is  a  considerati<Hi 
full  of  solemn' import,  that  if  God  was 
truly  awAil  in  the  harmless  unconsum- 
ing  fire  at  the  bush  of  Horeb,  and  in  the 
guiding  and  protecting  pillar  of  clond' ; 
if  he  was  dreadful  at  Sinai,  coming  in 
fierce  and  threatening  flames  to  promul- 
gate his  law ;  what  must  he  be  *  coming 
in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !" 
If  the  sound  of  that  trumpet  which  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  God  to  Israel 
was  almost  sufficient  to  kill  the  living 
with  fear;  what  must  be  the  trumpet 
which  shall  awake  the  dead  ?  Whatever 
majesty  and  solemnity  distinguished  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  the  whole  earth  shall 
eventually  behold  it  exceeded  in  the  con- 
summation of  the  gospel. <——V  In  the 
morning,  Heb,  ^pSH  nVQ  bihyoth 
habboker,  in  the  being  made  to  be  of  the 
morning;  implying  something  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  in  the  atmospherical 
phenomena  that  ushered  in  that  mem- 
orable mom.  The  usual  phrase  for  *  in 
the  morning'  is  *^p2!l  babbokerf  and  if 
nothing  more  than  that  simple  idea  was 
meant,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the 

present  unusual  phraseology. IT  And 

there  were  voices  and  lightnings^  &c. 
Heb.  nip  ^Tl'^l  va-yehi  koloth.  Thun- 
ders are  undoubtedly  meant,  a  sense 
frequently  conveyed  by  the  Heb.  word 
'  voice,'  in  proof  of  which  see  Note  on 
Gen.  3. 8.  The  gloomy  mass  of  cloud  was 
nnquestionably  the  seat  of  the  thunders 
and  lightnings  which  pealed  and  flashed 
from  its  bosom.  And  as  the  pillar  of 
cloud  was  regarded  as  the  throne  of 
God,  we  see  the  pertinency  of  the  allu- 
uon  to  this  narrative  in  the  mystic 
21* 


scenery  of  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  4.  5, 
'And  out  of  the  thrcme  proceeded  light- 
nings and  thunderings  an  I  voices.*— « 
IT  The  voice  of  the  trumpet.  Heb.  J)p 
^ID  kol  shophoTf  the  voice  or  sound  oj 
a  trumpet.  There  is  no  clear  authority 
in  the  original  for  the  use  of  the  moie 
definite  expressi<m  *  the  trumpet,'  as  il 
in  allusion  to  some  trumpet  previously 
mentioned.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
not  prepared  to  afiirm,  although  the 
in"!  yobel  and  the  ^TD  shophar  weie 
undoubtedly  different,  that  they  may  not 
both  refer  to  the  same  supernatural 
sounds  heard  on  this  occasion.  The 
use  of  the  term  in  either  case  may  per 
haps  simply  be  to  intimate  that  a  sound 
was  miracvlonsly  produced  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  a  trumpet| 
though  immeasurably  louder.  Perhaps 
the  clangor  of  an  unearthly  trumpet  was 
mingled  in  the  din  of  the  elements  to 
deepen  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
scene  was  preternatural.  Thunder  and 
lightning,  and  earthquake,  and  dark 
clouds  were  phenomena  with  which  they 
were  in  some  degree  acquainted,  and 
had  there  been  nothing  more,  it  might 
possibly  have  been  thought,  either  then 
or  in  after  ages,  that  the  spectacle  wit- 
nessed was  merely  an  extraordinary 
tempest,  the  effect  solely  of  natural 
causes,  though  acting  with  unwonted 
violence.  But  when  a  sound  was  heard 
shrill  and  piercing  like  the  notes  of  a 
trumpet,  but  rising  above  the  hoarse 
peals,  the  roaring  and  the  crash  of  the 
thunder,  such  as  was  never  heard  be- 
fore in  any  commotion  of  the  elements, 
and  such  as  never  could  issue  from  an 
instrument  made  by  human  hands  or 
blown  by  human  breath,  no  wonder  that 
the  impression  upon  the  people  was  ter- 
rific beyond  all  conception.  No  wonder 
that  the  terms  <  voice  of  the  archangel 
and  trump  of  God'  shoutti  have  arisen 
from  this  incident  of  the  drcid  pheno- 
mena which  struck  the  senses  of  assem. 
bled  Israel  at  the  base  of  the  holy  mount. 
It  is  undoubtedly  from  the  circumstance 
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17  And  f  Moses  brought  forth  the 
people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with 
God  ;  and  they  stood  at  the  nether 
part  of  the  mount. 

18  And  g  mount  Sinai  was  alto- 
gether on  a  smoke,  because  the 
Lord  descended  upon  it  bin  fire: 
iand  the  smoke  thereof  ascended 

fDeut.  4.  10.  f  Deut.  4.  il.&  33.  2.  Judg. 
5. 5  P8. 68  7,  8.  Isai.  6.  4.  Hab.  3.  3.  b  ch. 
3  2.  dB  24.  17.  2  Chron.  7.  1, 2, 3.  i  Gen.  15. 
17.  Ps.  144.  5.  Rev.  15.  8. 

here  mentioned  that  the  Scriptures  teach 
ut  to  associate  idea  of  the  sound  of  a 
great  trainpet  with  the  awful  occur- 
rences of  the  day  of  judgment,  of  which 
the  giving  of  the  law  from  Sinai  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  faint  type  and  shadow. 

17.  To  meet  with  God,  Heb.  Ci»"1pi 
tS^n^HH  likruth  hc^Elohim,  to  meet  the 
Elohim;  i.  e.  the  Deity,  in  his  visible 
apparition.    Chal.  'To  meet  the  Word 

of  the  Lord.* IT  Stood  at  the  nether 

part  of  the  mount.  Without  the  limits 
fixed  by  Moses. 

18.  And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether 
on  a  smoke f  &c.  The  appearances  thus 
far  seem  to  have  been  exclusively  those 
described  in  v.  16,  in  which  wc  have  no 
mention  of  smoke  or  fire.  But  as  the 
solemnities  proceeded,  the  terrors  of 
the  scene  became  deeper.  Nature  seem- 
ed to  have  become  more  conscious  of 
the  approaching  God,  and  discovered 
greater  commotion.  Dark  and  pitchy 
volumes  of  smoke,  intermingled  with 
lurid  flames  of  fire,  rolled  up  the  sides 
and  above  the  summit  of  the  mount,  as 
if  issuing  from  an  immense  furnace,  and 
just  at  this  time  the  foundations  of  the 
perpetual  hills  began  to  be  moved  by 
the  throes  of  an  earthquake,  which 
shook  the  solid  rocky  mass  toils  centre. 

19.  When  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
founded  longy  and  uuxed  louder  and 
louder,  Heb.  16^>a  p\n\  ^^n  holtk 
ve-haztk  meodf  going  and  strengthen- 
ing  exceedingly.  It  is  a  phrase  entire- 
ly different  from  that  v.  13,  and  implies 
m  fpro'ving  intensity  in  the  loudness  of 


as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  k  the 
whole  mount  quaked  greatly. 

19  And  1  when  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  sounded  long,  and  waxed 
louder  and  louder,  >»  Moses  spake, 
and  ■  God  answered  him  by  a  voice. 

20  And  the  Lord  came  down  upon 
mount  Sinai,  on  the  top  of  the 
mount :  and  the  Lord  called  Moses 

k  Ps.  68.  8.  &  77.  18.  A  14.  7.  Jer.  4.  24. 
Hebr.  12. 26.  i  ver.  13.  m  Hebr.  12. 21.  n  Nek. 
9.13.  Ps.  81.7. 

its  clang. IT  Moses  spake  and  God 

answered  him  by  a  voice.  What  Moses 
said  on  this  occasion,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  at  least  not  in  this  connexion. 
The  Apostle  tells  us,  Heb.  12.  21,  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  terrors  of  the  scene, 
he  said,  4  exceedingly  fear  and  quake;' 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely at  this  stage  of  the  transaction 
that  these  words  were  uttered.  As  to 
the  answer  which  God  is  said  to  have 
given  him,  a  correct  view  of  that  depends 
upon  the  construction  of  the  next  verse. 
20,  21.  The  Lord  came  down  upon 
Mount  Sinai.  As  it  had  been  already 
said,  V.  18,  that  the  Lord  descended 
upon  the  Mount  in  fire,  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  adopting  the  suggestion  ol 
Calvin  that  all  the  verbs  here  should  be 
rendered  in  the  pluperfect  tense,  <  had 
come  down,*  *had  called,'  *had  gone  up,* 
and  the  whole  verse  considered  as  paren- 
thetical. The  scope  of  it  seems  to  be,  to 
inform  us  how  it  happened  that  Moses 
was  in  a  situation  to  hold  this  intercourse 
with  Jehovah;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  in  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  did 
God  communicate  with  Moses  while  he 
remained  among  the  people  below.  He 
was  invariably  called  up  to  the  summit, 
or  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
But  as  nothing  had  heretofore  been  said 
of  Moses  since  he  was  represented  as 
bringing  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to 
their  appointed  station j  and  he  ii  yet 
here  set  bcfor^  us  as  holding  commu 
nion  with  God,  it  was  obviously  proper 
to  interpose  the  notice  of  his  hav'og 
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up  to  the  top  of  the  mount ;  and 
Moses  went  up. 

2i  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Go  down,  charge  the  people,  lest 


been  previously  called  up  to. the  lop  of 
the  mount.  .This  is  done  in  the  twentieth 
verse.  If  this  remark  be  well  founded, 
it  is  perhaps  to  be  inferred  that  God 
answered  Moses'  exclamation  by  giving 
him  the  order  mentioned,  v.  21,  viz.  to 
go  down  and  restrain  the  people  from 
breaking  through  tlie  prescribed  limits. 
Otherwise  we  must  suppose  that  as 
Moses'  words  to  God  are  not  expressly 
recorded,  so  God's  words  to  him  are  for 
wise  reasons  withheld.  But  however 
this  may  be,  the  charge  which  he  was 
required  to  convey  to  the  people  leads 
us  to  suppose,  that  when  they  saw  Mo* 
ses  passing  unharmed  into  the  midst  of 
the  fire,  the  smoke,  and  the  lightning, 
their  curiosity  was  excited  to  the  high- 
est pitch  to  learn  the  nature  of  elements 
at  once  so  fearful  to  look  upon,  and  yet 
apparently  so  iimocent  in  their  effect, 
and,  accordingly,  that  many  of  them 
were  upon  the  point  of  breaking  through 
the  boundaries  to  gaze  more  closely  at 
the  spectacle.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
Gr.  uri  Ttore  tyytaotai  npog  ruv  Qeov  xaravo- 
fiaatf  lest  by  any  meant  they  draw  nigh 
unto  God  to  consider;  i.  e.  to  contem- 
plate,  to  ponder,  to  study,  implying  the 
indulgence  of  a  prying  curiosity.  The 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Stephen's 
speech.  Acts,  7. 31 ,  in  reference  to  Moses 
at  the  burning  bush.-i — IS  Charge  the 
people.  H^h.'\^r\haLdy  testify  unto.  Gr. 
^ia/iif»TW(;«i,  hear  witness  to;  the  same 
word  employed  by  Paul,  1  Tim.  5.  27, 
'J  charge  thee  {Stanaprvjoiiai)  before 
God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  elect  angels,  &c.'  So  also  2  Tim. 
t.  14,  <0f  these  things  put  them  in  re- 
membrance,  charging  them  (SmuapTv- 
povftt^oi)  before  the  Lord  that  they 
strive  not,  &c.'  Again,  2  Tim.  4.  1,  */ 
charge  thee  (Sia^aprvponai}  therefore, 


they  hreak  through  unto  the  Lord 
o  to  gaze,  and  many  of  them  perish. 
.  22  And  let  the  priests  also  which 
come  near  to  the  Lord,  p  sanctify 

o  See  ch.  3.  5.     1  Sam.'e.  19.     P  Lev.  10.  3. 

before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
&c.'  Thus  the  charge  here  appointed 
to  be  given  was  a  solemn  testimony 
of  God,  through  Moses,  of  the  con- 
sequences of  disobedience. IT  Lett 

they  break  through  unto  the  Lord.  That 
is,  to  the  Shekiuah,  the  visible  mani- 
festation of  the  Lord.  The  phraseology 
throughout  the  narrative  is  wonderfully 
in  keeping  with  this  idea.  V  And 
many  of  them  perish*  Heb.  13?a)2  iD3 
3*^  naphal  mimmenu  rab,  many  of  them 
fall,  Gr.  ircTbiaiv  c|  avTcjv  n\ji%s,  a  muU 
titude  of  them  fall;  i.  e.  be  destroyed 
by  being  put  to  death  in  obedience 
to  the  command,  v.  12, 13.  We  cannot 
fail  to  learn  from  this,  that  a  prying 
curiosity  in  relation  to  matters  which 
God  does  not  see  fit  to  reveal  to  his 
creatures  is  not  only  highly  presumptu- 
ous, but  fraught  with  danger. 

22.  Let  the  priests  also  which  come 
near  to  the  Lord  sanctify,  themselves. 
Heb.  mn*^  il«  U^W^iTi  tl-'annn  hakko- 
hanim  hanniggashim  el  Yehovahj  the 
priests  coming  near  to  the  Lord;  i.  e. 
whose  duty,  whose  function,  it  is,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  to  come  near  to 
the  Lord.  Chal.  *  Which  come  near  to 
minister  beforft  the  Lord.'  But  as  the 
Aaronical  priesthood  was  not  yet  estab- 
lished it  becomes  a  question  who  are 
meant  by  the  term.  We  learn  from 
Ex.  13.  2,  that  the  first-born  of  every 
family  were  in  a  t.pec-ial  manner  to  be 
dedicated  and  sanctified  to  G()d,  and  it 
is  clear,  from  the  whole  tenv)r  of  th 
patriarchal  history,  that  the  honor  o. 
the  priesthood  was  considered  as  in- 
volved in  the  rights  of  primogeniture. 
As  this  was  the  case,  and  the  tribe  ol 
Levi  was  afterwards  substituted  instead 
of  the  first-born,  we  cannot  well  doubi 
that  the  eldest  sons  throughout  the  tribes 
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themselves,  lest  the  Lord  n  break 
forth  upoa  them. 
23  And  Moses  ^id  unto  the  Lord. 
The  people  cannot  come  up  to 


q  3  Sam.  6.  7,  8. 


were  at  this  time  considered  as  invested 
with  so  much  of  the  priestly  character 
as  to  be  properly  employed  on  all  occa- 
sions  when  any  peculiarly  sacred  minis- 
trations were  to  be  performed.  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  this  class  of  the 
people  are  intended  by  the  appellation 
'priests/  and  that  they  are  the  same  as 
we  afterwards,  Ex.  24.  5,  find  denomi- 
nated  *young  mep  of  the  sons  of  Israel,' 
many  of  whom  were,  in  all  probability, 
at  the  same  time  heads,  chiefs,  and  el- 
ders of  the  people,  and  so  still  more 
properly  to  be  viewed  as  having  the 
superintendence  of  the  sacred  services. 
These  were  charged  in  a  peculiar  and 
emphatic  manner  to  '  sanctify  them- 
selves' on  this  occasion,  i.  e.  by  ab- 
staining from  presumptuous  intrusion ; 
for  the  nearer  persons  are  brought  to 
God  by  their  office,  the  more  dangerous 
and  deadly  are  their  transgressions. 
They  had  no  doubt  shared  with  the  rest 
of  the  people  in  that  previous  personal 
sanctificatioi  which  had  been  enjoined, 
V.  10,  so  tha..  that  cannot  here  be  alluded 
to.  The  meaning  is  rather,  that  con- 
sidering the  force  of  their  example,  the 
obedience  which  they  were  to  evince 
was  to  be  so  strict,  so^ punctilious,  so 
conscientious,  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered as  amounting  to  a  *  sanctifica- 
tion'  of  themselves  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Comp.  Lev.  10.  3,  'Then  Moses  said 
unto  Aaron,  This  is  it  that  the  Lord 
spake,  saying,  I  will  be  sanctified  in 
them  that  come  nigh- me,  ij.nd  before 
all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified.'  The 
implication  is.  that  while  in  the  obedi- 
ence of  common  persons  God  is  honored, 
m  that  of  his  priests  he  is  sanctified. 
—IT  Lest  the  Lord  break  forth  upon 
them.  Heb.  y^^^  yiphrotz,  break  rio- 
Untly  forth.   The  word  is  not  the  same 


mount  Sinai:  for  thou  chaigechst 
us,  saying,  'Set  bounds  about  thi 
mount,  and  sanctify  it. 

»"  ver.  12.  Josh.  3.  4. 

with  that  applied  in  the  preceding  vers€ 
to  the  breaking  through  of  the  people 
in  respect  to  the  prescribed  limits.  That 
is  a  very  emphatic  word  1D*Vl*^  yehersu^ 
having  the  import  of  subverting^  raz- 
ing, destroying,  as  of  houses,  walls, 
fortifications,  &c,  and  therefore  very 
well  applied  to  the  rushing  and  pressure 
of  a  crow^d  who  break  down,  trample 
under  foot,  and  obliterate,  any  kind  ot 
fence  or  barrier  set  up  to  check  their 
progress.  But  the  root  f'^D  paratz  is 
equally  significant  ^s  spoken  of  God, 
and  conveys  the  idea  of  a  sudden,  fear- 
ful, and  destructive  bursting  forth  of  his 
judgments  against  opposers.  Thus,  2 
Sam.  5. 20,  'And  David  came  to  Baal- 
perazim,  and  David  smote  them  there, 
and  said.  The  Lord  hath  broken  forth 
Cf^D  paratz)  upon  mine  enemies  be- 
fore me,  as  the  breach  of  waters.  There- 
fore he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Baai-perazim  (ti'^S'^Q  i3>!3  boat  perat' 
zim,  i.  e.  plain  of  breaches)  J  So  also, 
2  Sam.  6.  8,  'And  David  was  displeased, 
because  the  Lord  had  made  a  breach 
upon  Uzzah :  and  he  called  the  name 
of  the  place  Perez-uzzah  (nt5>  y*lB 
peretz  Uzzah,  breach  of  Uzzah)  to 
this  day.^  We  are  no  doubt  prone  to  be 
covetous  of  license  beyond  what  God 
has  seen  fit  to  allow  us,  but  we  may  as- 
sure ourselves  that  he  always  has  con- 
ceded and  always  will  concede  as  much 
as  will  be  for  our  good,  and  with  such 
precepts  an?*  such  examples  as  we  have 
here  cited,  we  cannot  but  ^ee  that  it  is 
at  our  utmost  peril  that  we  presume  to 
go  beyond  the  salutary  limits,  both  o; 
knowledge  and  action,  which  he  hai 
imposed. 

23.  The  people  cannot  come  up.  Not 
that  there  was  any  physical  imjiossi- 
bility  in  the  way,  but  Moses  seems  til 
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24  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Away,  get  thee  down,  and  thou 
shall  come  up,  thou,  and  Aaron 
with  thee :  but  let  not  the  priests 
and  the  people  break  through,  to 

have  thought  that  by  reason  of  the  un* 
utterable  terror -and  glory  of  the  scene, 
it  was  morally  impossible  that  the  peo- 
ple should  any  of  them  be  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  transgress  an  order  which 
he  had  once  so  expressly  delivered  to 
them,  and  which  he  had  guarded  by  set- 
ting bounds  according  to  divine  direc- 
tion. Thus  it  is  that  in  the  conscious- 
ness uf  a  due  deference  to  the  will  of 
God  in  themselves,  the  good  and  the 
charitable  are  spmelimes  prone  to  en- 
tertain a  more  favorable  opinion  of  hu- 
maM  nature  than  the  truth  will  warrant. 
Go  i  often  sees  a  necessity  of  uttering 
cautions  and  repeating  commands  of 
which  his  right-minded  servants  are  but 
little  aware. 

24.  Thou  and  Aaron  with  thee.  God 
does  not  see  fit  to  make  any  direct 
verbal  reply  to  Moses'  remark,  nor  does 
he  intimate  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
remissness  in  any  part  of  his  duty,  but 
he  repeats  the  order  that  he  should  go 
down,  not  only  to  renew  his  warning  to 
the  priests  and  people,  but  also  to  take 
A.aron  and  bring  him  up  with  him  to 
the  top  of  the  mount.  As  he  was  about 
to  invest  him  with  the  honors  of  the 
high  priesthood,  it  was  fitting  that  he 
should  put  upon  him  such  tokens  of 
distinction  as  would  inspire  the  people 
with  a  profound  respect  for  his  dignity 
and  authority.— V  Let  not  the  priests 
and  the  people  break  through  to  come  up. 
Gr.  fXTi  fita^taddiaav  ava0i\vai  irpog  tov  Gwv, 
let  them  not  violently  press  to  come  up  to 
Ood.  As  if  the  danger  were  that  in  their 
anxiety  to  gaze  they  should  even  at- 
tempt to  advance  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  from  which  all  but  Moses 
were  strictly  interdicted.  As  the  priests 
were  ordinarily  permitted  to  approach 
nearer  to  God  tbaa  the  rest  of  the  peo- 


come  up  unto  the  Lord  lest  he 
break  forth  upon  them. 
25  So  Moses  went  down  unto  the 
people,  and  spake  unto  them. 


pie  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  du* 
ties;  they  might  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  tt 
see  why  they  might  not  follow  Moses^ 
and  still  more  Aaron,  in  his  near  ac- 
cess to  the  Lord,  and  thus  be  embold« 
ened  to  promise  themselves  impunity 
even  if  they  went  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed  to  the  rest  of  (he  people. 

35.  And  spake  unto  them.  H«b.  '^K'^l 
vcuyomerj  and  said  unto  them.  But 
what  he  said  unto  them  is  not  stated ; 
for  which  reason  some  have  thought 
that  *1>aK'^1  va-yonur  in  this  connexion 
was  equivalent  to  "IDT^  va-yedabberf 
and  he  spake,  as  our  translation  has  it. 
But  we  may  still  take  the  verb  iu  its 
usual  sense  by  supplying,  with  Jarchi, 
the  objective  clause ;  ^He  said  or  de- 
livered to  them  this  admonition,*  i.  e 
what  is  contained  in  the  preceding  verse 
'Moses  went  down  and  said  it  unia 
them.'-  Ainsyrorth, 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  LAW. 

The  sacred  historian,  having  fully  de- 
tailed in  the  preceding  chapter  all  the 
various  preliminaries  to  the  delivery  of 
the  Law,  comes  now  to  the  account  of 
the  solemn  transaction  itself— the  most 
remaii^able  event,  perhaps,  taken  in  all 
its  bearings,  that  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people  prior  to  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  that  ever  did  or  will  distin- 
guish the  annals  of  the  world  itself.  The 
occasion  was  indeed  one  which  had  a 
primary  reference  to  the  nation  of  Israel, 
*  to  whom,'  says  the  apostle,  'pertain- 
eth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  an  1  tb« 
covenants,  and  the  giving  of  th*  law. 
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■nd  the  service  of  God,  and  the  prom- 
ises/ But  it  was^not  an  event  consti- 
tuting the  national  distinction  of  that 
people  only.  It  was  one  affecting  the 
whole  human  race  in  its  deepest  inter- 
ests, both  temporal  and  eternal.  God 
himself  descended  from  heaven  and  by 
a  supernatural  voice  promulgated  to 
man  the  Moral  Lawy  the  expression  -ol 
his  will,  the  reflection  of  His  nature,  the 
immutable  standard  of  right,  the  inflex- 
ible rule  of  action  for  his  accountable 
creatures,  containing  every  essential 
principle  of  duty,  and  embodying  the 
grounds  of  all  the  future  rewards  and 
punishments  to  be  enjoyed  or  suffered 
throughout  the  ages  of  eternity.  These 
considerations  impart  to  this  event  a 
magnitude  and  importance  scarcely  to 
be  paralleled  by  any  thing  else  which 
has  come  within  the  range  of  our  ex- 
positions, so  that  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  Law  itself,  the  various  circum- 
stances attending  its  promulgation,  the 
phraseology  in  which  it  is  couched,  and 
the  principles  of  its  interpretation  de- 
mand the  most  careful  investigation. 
Such  an  inquiry  will  be  best  conducted 
under  the  several  distinct  heads  that 
follow. 

1.  Various  Divisiotu  and  Titles  of  the 
Law, 

As  the  people  of  Israel  may  be  viewed 
under  a  threefold  aspect,  so  we  have  a 
foundation  laid  in  this  fact  for  a  three- 
fold acceptation  of  the  word  Law.  They 
may  be  viewed^  (1.)  As  rational  and 
responsible  creatures,  depending  upon 
God,  and  subject  to  his  will  as  the  su- 
preme Ruler  and  Judge  of  the  universe. 
In  this  capacity  the  Uiw  of  the  ten  com- 
mandmentSj  or  the  moral  lawy  was  given 
to  them,  which  i<i^ substantially  one  and 
Jie  same  with  the  law  of  naiure,  and 
binding  all  men  as  sjich.  (2.)  As  the 
church  of  the  Old  Testament,  expecting 
the  Messiah,  and  furnished  with  a  sys- 
tem of  worship  embracing  a  great  va- 
nety  of  rites  and  ceremoties;  which 


pointed  more  or  less  distinctly  to  him.. 
Viewed  in  this  ecclesiastical  character, 
God  bestowed  upon  them  the  ceremonial 
laWf  which  was  a  body  of  rules  and  pre- 
cepts  regulating  their  religious  worship. 
(3.)  As  a  peculiar  people,  having  a  civi. 
polity  and  constitution  especially  ap> 
pointed  for  them,    and  distinguishing 
them  from  all  other  nations,  their  gov. 
emment  being  in  fact  a  theocra^y^  in 
which  God  himself  was  their  supremo 
magistrate.     Viewed   in  this  light  a 
code  of  civil  or  political  laws  was  pre- 
scribed  them.    The  term  <  the  law'  is 
sometimes  applied  to  one  of  these  sys- 
tems, and  sometimes  to  another,  waA 
again  to  the  whole  taken  collectively  * 
so  that  we  must  often  be  governed  in 
great  measure  by  the  context  in  deter- 
mining the  precise  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used.    It  is  however  most  le 
gitimately  and  emphatically  employed 
in  reference  to  the  first  of  these,  or 
the  moral  law,  which  was  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  being  audibly  de- 
livered by  God  himself  and  afterwards 
written  by  him  upon  two  tables  of  stone 
Of  this  Law  one  of  the  prevailing  scrip- 
tural designations  is  Uhe  ten  words,' 
or  *  ten  commandments,'  a  phraseplogy 
which  is  fully  considered  in  the  notes  on 
the  first  verse  of  this  chapter.  The  term 
'Decalogue'  is  wholly  equivalent,  being 
derived  from  the   Gr.  SeKaXoyoi,  from 
Stxa,  ten,  and  ^oyogy  word.    The  origin 
of  this  appellation  is  easily  to  be  traced 
to  such  passages  as  the  following,  Ex. 
34.  28,  'And  he  wrote  upon  the  tables' 
the  words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  com^^ 
mandments  (Gr.  tov^  6eKa  ^toyovg).*  Deut. 
13.  4,  'And  he  declared  unto  you  his 
covenant,  which  he  commanded  you  to 
perform,  were  ten  commandments  (Heb. 
t^^in  n*nr5o««r«/A  haddebarim,  the 
ten  words,  Gr.  ra  itxa  priftara ) ;  and  he 
wrote  them,  upon  two  tables  of  stone.' 
In  other  connexions  we  find  the  several 
terms  Law,  Covenant,  Testimony,  Stat' 
utes.  Precepts,  Comm,anaments,  &c.  ap- 
plied as  a  designation  of  the  moral  cod« 
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delivered  at  Siuai,  the  grounds  of  which 
ure  either  so  obvious  as  not  to  require 
particular  exposition,  or  are  sufficiently 
unfolded  in  the  course"  of  the  ensuing 
aotes ;  so  that  a  precise  explication  of 
them  may  at  present  be  waved. 

2.  Classification  of  the  Precepts  of  the 
Law. 

hi  all  ages  of  the  church  it  has  been 
tdmitted  that  the  Moral  Law  was  com- 
prised in  ten  distinct  commandments. 
Of  these  again  a  very  ancient  and  gen- 
erally recc^ized  division  is  into  ttoo 
tables;  the  first  embracing  the  first  four, 
the  second  the  last  six,  of  the  pre- 
eepts ;  the  first  containing,  in  a  general 
way,  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  the  se- 
cond, those  which  we  owe  to  our  fel- 
.ow-men.  This  division,  which  is  very 
natural,  is  warranted  by  the  express 
words  of  the  Savior,  Mat.  22.  37 — 40, 
who  divides  the  Law  into  two  great  com- 
mandments, 'Thou  shall  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  &c.  This 
is  the  first  and  great  commandment ; 
and  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou 
shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.' 

In  the  numerical  arrangement  and  dis- 
tinction of  the  several  precepts  of  the 
decalogue,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Ro- 
manists difler  essentially  from  Protest- 
ants. Following  the  authority  of  Au- 
gustin,  the  Roman  Church  makes  but 
one  commandment  of  the  two  first,  while 
in  order  to  keep  good  the  number  ten, 
they  divide  the  tenth  into  two,  making 
the  first  sentence  of  that  commandment 
the  ninth.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  in  many  professed  recitals  of  the 
ten  commandments  in  books  of  devo- 
tion,  what  we  term  the  second,  forbid- 
ding idplatry,  is  entirely  omitted.  The 
motive  for  thus  abstracting  the  second 
commandment  from  the  Decalogue  is 
Tery  easily  imagined  on  the  part  of  a 
^urch  which  gives  so  much  countenance 
to  image- vorship ;  and  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  the  partition  of  the  tenth  into  I 


two,  is  wholly  with  a  view  to  compea* 
sate  the  mutilation  by  leaving  the  noni' 
inai  integrity  of  fhe  code  unimpaired. 
That  such  a  disjunction  of  the  parts  of 
the  tenth  commandment  is  wholly  un- 
authorized and  violent,  will  be  evident 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  text  as  it 
stands  in  the  chapter  before  us  and  in 
D^t.  5.  21.  In  the  present  passage  the 
coveting  of  a  *  house'  occurs  before  the 
coveting  of  a  *  wife ;'  whereas  in  the 
other  passage  the  order  is  reversed  and 
*  house'  occurs  t^fter  *  wife.'  If  tb«»n  the 
Papal  division  were  well  foundf  i,  the 
ninth  commandment  according  to  the 
one  reading  would  be,  'Thou  shall  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  house,*  and  accord- 
ing to  the  other,  'Thou  shall  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  wifeJ  Such  a  diversi- 
ty it  appears  fr«m  Hallett's  Notes  on 
Scripture  Texts  (vol:  3.  p.  55.)  actually 
exists  in  some  of  the  Catechisms  and 
Manuals  of  the  Roman  church.  But 
suppose,  with  Protestants,  that  '  hou^' 
and  '  wife*  belong  to  the  same  precept, 
and  the  change  in  collocation  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  moment. 

A  difference  occurs  also  between  the 
Heb.  and  the  Gr.  copies  in  regard  to  the 
collocation  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  com- 
mandments. The  Gr.  places  our  seventh 
before  the  sixth,  and  this  order  is  fol- 
lowed by  such  of  the  early  Christian 
Fathers  as  used  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy,  as  also  by  Philo  among  the 
Jews.  The  Gr.,  however,  preserves 
the  usual  order  of  the  Heb.  text  in  Deot. 
5. 17,  18.  In  the  New  Testament  a  sim- 
ilar diversity  obtains.  In  Mark,  10. 19, 
and  Luke,  18.  20,  the  prohibition  of 
'adultery'  comes  before  that  of 'killing ;' 
while  in  Mat.  19.  18,  the  Heb.  arrange- 
ment is  observed.  The  inference  is  fair 
from  tliis  that  provided  the  integrity  of 
the  Decalogue^  be  preserve**,  and  tho"© 
be  no  addition  to  nor  subtraction  from 
the  true  number,  the  precise  order  ol 
enumeration  is  nc  t  a  matter  of  any  great 
moment. 
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3.  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Law* 
It  is  too  obvious  to  lequire  proof  that 
man  was  formed  t#  be  a  creature  of 
law.  At  his  very  creation,  the  law  of 
God  was  written  on  his  heart.  Those  di- 
vine fingers  which  so  curiously  wrought 
the  physical  fabric  of  his  body,  inter- 
wove also  the  precepts  of  this  law  with 
the  interior  frame-work  of  his  soul. 
Nor  are  we  to  suppcse  that  man  nad 
been  utterly  iestitute  of  all  external 
notices  of  this  law  from  the  c:*eation  to 
the  present  time.  Though  not  previously 
80  expressly  and  formally  revealed,  yet 
as  sin  was  in  the  world  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  so  we  cannot  doubt  that  that 
law,  by  the  knowledge  of  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin,  was  also  in  the  world. 
But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  in 
process  of  time  all  flesh  had  corrupted 
its  way,  and  the  traces  of  the  moral  code 
were  nearly  obliterated  among  men. 
.  The  great  fundamental  truths  of  religion 
were  lost  and  buried  in  the  abound- 
ing idolatry  and  immorality  that  every 
where  prevailed.  In  these  circumstances, 
when  it  pleased  God  to  separate  to  him- 
self a  peculiar  people,  who  should  know 
his  will,  and  be  the  depositaries  of  liis 
truth,  he  saw  fit  to  republish  this  law, 
and  so  to  record  it  as  to  give  it  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  world  ; 
and  in  order  to  convey  a  more  suitable 
impression  of  its  spirit  and  design,  it 
was  to  be  delivered  in  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  imaginable  pomp  and  ter- 
ror. The  intrinsic  propriety  of  this  will 
be  seen  at  once  on  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Law,  As  contrasted  with 
the  Gospel  it  was  a  dispensation  of 
wrath,  a  ministration  of  condemnation 
^and  death,  ^Cursed  be  every  one  that 
ontinueth  not  in  all  things  that  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them/  is  its  inexorable  language.  It 
was  a  *fiery  law,'  denouncing  judgment 
without  mercy  for  every  offence,  and 
not  knowing  either  abatement,  or  inter- 
tmssion,  or  compromise  of  its  stem  de« 

man^s.   The  circumstances  of  its  4^" 


livery,  therefore,  were  intended  to  be  la 
keeping  with  its  character.  Being  a 
transcript  of  the  divine  perfections,  n 
was  to  be  so  promulgated  as  to  impress 
those  who  heard  it,  and  those  who 
should  hear  of  it,  with  a  just  sense  ol 
the  greatness,  majesty,  glory,  and  ter- 
ribleness  of  that  Being  from  whom  it 
emanated.  It  was  designed  to  work  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  fearfulness  ol 
Jehovah's  displeasure,  and  to  inspire 
alarm  by  awaking  a  sense  of  sin.  A> 
cordingly,  as  it  was  attended  with  the 
terrors  of  Smai  in  its  proclamation,  sc 
it  comes  into  the  conscience  with  the 
dread  of  God's  wrath.  As  the  mountain 
shook,  as  the  people  trembled,  as  Mo* 
seis  himself  said,  *  I  exceedingly  fear 
and  quake,'  so  the  soul  when  it  "Becomes 
convinced  of  sin,  is  filled  with  dismay. 
Fearfulness  and  trembling  come  upon 
it ;  it  shakes  with  violent  apprehensions 
of  woe,  and  looks  for  instant  destruc- 
tion. Such  is  the  necessary  conse* 
quence.  Whenever  a  man  obtains  a 
correct  view  of  the  Law,  and  feels  that 
he  has  broken  it ;  when  he  sees  that  the 
Law  is  spiritual,  and  that  he  is  carnal, 
sold  under  sin ;  when  he  perceives  tbat 
he  is  condemned,  and  every  moment 
liable  to  the  curse  ;  he  cannot  but  expe- 
rience the  same  kind  of  inward  emotions 
and  perturbations  as  the  Israelites  ex- 
perienced  when  they  saw  the  fires  of 
^inai,  heard  its  thunders,  and  felt  its 
shaking.  Thus  one  main  object  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law  was  attained — the  be- 
getting a  sense  of  native  sinfulness,  oi 
distance  from  God,  of  exposedness  to 
wrath.  But  this  would  lead  directly  to 
another  of  equal  importance — the  no- 
cessity  of  a  Mediator.  And  this  effect 
was  very  decidedly  wrought  on  the 
present  occasion.  They  were  conscious 
that  they  could  not  approach  to  God 
without  some  kind  of  intervention.  Ac 
cordingly,  they  who  but  just  before  had 
been  lyith  difficulty  restrained  from 
breaking  through  the  bounds  that  liad 
been  assigned  themi  were  now  1 9  alarm 
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•d  that  they  drew  hagk  from  tbeir  »tiip 
tioQ,  ind  entreated  that  Crod  would  no 
longer  deliver  his  commands  to  them  in 
that  way,  lest  they  should  die.  They 
desired  that  Moses  might  act  as  a  me- 
diator between  Go<l  and  them,  and  that 
all  future  intimations  of  the  divine  will 
should  be  given  through  that  medium. 
They  were  not  perhaps  aware  of  the 
full  ineaning  of  their  own  request,  nor 
of  how  much  a  greater  mediator  than 
Moses  they  stood  m  need.  But  God 
apqproved  of  their  request,  and  not  only 
complied  with  it,  but  promised  another 
Mediator  at  a  future  period,  who  should 
resemble  Moses^  and  whcun  the  people 
were  required,  under  the  highest  penal- 
ly, to  obey.  For  it  was  on  this  occ»> 
sion  that  the  promise  contained  Dent. 
\S.  15—19,  was  given,  <The  Lord  thy 
God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet 
from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren, 
like  unto  me  \  unto  him  ye  shall  heark- 
en. According  to  all  that  thou  desir- 
edst  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb  in 
the  day  of  the  assembly,  saying,  Let 
me  not  heaf  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
my  God,  neither  let  me  see  this  great 
fire  any  more,  ithat.I  die  not.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  me,  They  have  well 
spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken. 
I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from 
among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee, 
and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth : 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I 
shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken 
unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in 
my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.'  The 
agency  of  Moses,  therefore,  throughout 
the  whole  transaction,  passing  to  aud 
fro  between  God  and  the  people,  now 
asccuding  the  mount  and  entering  the 
cloud,  and  now  again- coming  forth,  re- 
turning to  the  camp,  and  delivering  his 
messages,  was  expressly  designed  as  a 
bveiy  type  of  the  mediatorship  of  Christ 
in  efiecting  our  acceptance  and  salvation. 
And  thus  it  serves,  as  the  apostle  says, 
'as  a  schnoimaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ.' 
Vol.  I  82 


With^  ihis  new  of  the  esseatial  ]»• 
ture  and  genius  of  the  Law  before  U8| 
we  cannot  easily  fall  into  the  error 
against  which  the  apostle  Paul  has  8i> 
anxiously  warned  us,  of  supposing  that 
it  was  given  in  order  to  man's  being 
saved  by  his  living  up  to  its  demands. 
It  was  not  given  to  give  life.  'By  the 
deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  living  be 
justified.'  It  was  rather  designed  as-  a 
divine  revelation  of  man's  religious  and 
moral  duties,  as  a  perfect  standard  and 
rule  of  obedience,  and  one  too  of  pe** 
petual  and  universal  obligation.  For 
as  every  precept  of  it  flows  directly 
from  the  unchangeable  perfections  of 
God,  it  must  for  ever  make  the  same 
uncompromising  demand  upon  the  obe- 
dience of  its  subjects.  The  ceremonial 
statutes  might  serve  a  temporary  end 
and  be  abolished.  But  of  the  Moral  Law 
our  Savior  says, 'Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  but  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till 
all  be  fulfilled.'  It  must  necessarily 
enter  into  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and  pervade  it  through  every  period  of 
its  existence.  It  will  even  pass  into 
heaven  itself  and  there  be  the  del^ht 
and  govern  the  service  of  every  glorified 
spirit  and  ministering  angel.  This  will 
be  more  evident  if  we  consider  that  it 
is  the  universal  law  of  love.  God  is 
love,  and  his  Law  inculcates  love.  A 
compend  of  the  whole  Law  is  embraced 
in  the  )  "^^''ept,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  all 
thy  ound  and  all  thy  strength,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  '  thyself.  On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets.'  Love  therefore  must  be 
of  universal  and  eternal  obligation,  ira* 
mutable  as  the  nature  of  God  himself. 
God  cannot  divest  himself  of  love,  nor 
even  abrogate  the  Law  which  requires  it. 

From  all  this  we  perceive  the  great 
ends  which  were  to  be  answered  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  Law  of  the  ten 
commandments,  and  for  the  same  rea> 
sons  we  can  see  why  it  was  that  such  a 
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9e£ne  wms  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The 
genius  of  the  Law  was  severe,  rigid, 
dark,  fearful,  terrific.  In  accordance  with 
this  the  people  of  Israel  were  led  into 
a  dreary,  desolate  wilderness,  a  region 
of  ^rren  rocks  and  thirsty  sands,  where 
all  nature  appeared  in  its  most  wild, 
and  rugged,  and  desert  aspect.  There, 
tmidst  bleak  mountainous  masses  of 
/granite,  separated  by  narrow  ra Vines, 
Ml  which  only  here  and  there  little 
IMicbes  of  herbage,  and  scattered  trees 
Ate  found,  the  Law  of  Sinai  was  pro- 
elalnicd,  as  if  it  were  especially  intend- 
ed to  uiitch  them  that  that  dispensation, 
vompartd  with  the  gospel,  was  like  the 
«Aost  dis«!it  and  forbidding  locality  on 
Jie  earth's  surface  contrasted  with  the 
3iost  blookiing  and  luxuriant  paradise 
which  the  haud.^  of  nature  and  art  ever 
conspired  to  beautify.  This  view  of 
the  event  before  U3  will  no  doubt  be- 
come more  and  mj.e  striking,  in  pro- 
poi'iion  as  the  gsoiogical  and  topo- 
graphical features  ol  (hat  region  are 
more  fully  disclosed,  &&  they  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  be,  in  ciiiiiquence  of  the 
growing  influx  of  tra\  ( 1  ^lXo  that  mem- 
orable and  interesting  ^larter  of  the 
globe. 

4.  Principles  of  InteTj^KUation. 

*Thy  commandment,'  says  David,  *  is 
exceeding  broad ;'  in  which  we  read  a 
clear  intimation  of  the  f'xte.ii  and  spirit- 
uality of  the  divine  requirements,  as 
reaching  beyond  the  outw&ru  actions, 
and  taking  cognizance  of  inr.  inmost 
thoughts  and  intentions  of  tne  heart. 
With  so  important  a  portion  oi  revela- 
tion, therefore,  before  us,  it  is  rvidently 
a  matter  of  great  moment  to  nx  upon 
correct  principles  of  interpretution,  and 
in  coming  at  these,  nofhmg  is  more  ob- 
vious than  that  the  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion adopted  by  Christ  and  Lis  apostles 
is  to  be  a  directory  for  us  in  putting 
our  constructions  upon  the  precepts  of 
the  Decalogue.  Referring  then  to  our 
Lord's  sermon  on  the  a\ount,  it  is  clear 


beyond- all  question  that  the  Law,  prc^ 
erly  understood,  lays  its  demands  Kod 
its  prohibitions  upon  the  inward  acting* 
of  the  spirit,  and  not  merely  upon  the 
outward  c(Miduct.  If  we  are  taught  bjr 
this  supreme  authority  to  regard  cher 
ished  lust  as  adultery,  and  harbored 
hate  as  murder,  how  can  we  avoid  the 
inference  that  all  the  commandments 
are  equally  extensive  in  their  import, 
and  address  themselves  directly  to  the 
heart  as  the  fountain  of  action  and  the 
criterion  of  character?  To  the  same' 
conclusion  are  we  irresistibly  brought 
by  the  language  of  Paul  in  his  reas<Mi- 
ings  upon  the  Law  in  the  Epistle  to, 
the  Romans.  It  was  only  when  he 
came  to  understand  fully  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Law  and  the  sternness  and 
universality  of  its  requirements,  that 
he  became  convinced  of  sin,  and,  as  it 
were,  slain  by  its  killing  power.  The 
same  view  of  the  character  of  this 
deeply  Searching  moral  code  is  undoubt- 
edly maintained  throughout  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that  we  can- 
not well  hesitate  to  admit  the  justness 
of  the  canon  laid  down  in  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism,  for  interpreting  the 
demands  of  the  Law,  *  that  it  birtds 
ev*»ry  one  to  full  conformity  in  the  whole 
man,  unto  the  righteousness  thereof, 
and  to  entire  obedience  for  ever ;  so  as 
to  require  the  utmost  perfection  in 
every  duty,  and  to  forbid  the  least  de- 
gree of  every  sin.'  Accordingly,  in  put- 
ting a  due  sense  upon  the  several  pre- 
cepts, we  must  admit  that  'when  a  par- 
ticular duty  is  commanded,  the  contrary 
sin  is  forbidden,  with  all  the  causes,  oc- 
casions, and  temptations  which  might 
lead  to  it ;  and  w  hen  a  sin  is  forbidden, 
the  contrary  duty  is  commanded,  to- 
gether with  all  the  requisite  means  to 
its  performance.' 

It  may  also  be  remarked  in  regard 
to  the  distinction  of  the  precepts  mto 
affirmative  and  negative,  that  there  it 
ground  for  it  in  the  consideration  that 
what  God  forbids  is  at  no  tinie  to  b« 
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done  f  what  he  commands  is  always  our 
duty,  yet  every  particular  duty  is  not 
to  he  done  at  all  times.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  perceived  that  in  the  negative 
mode  of  injunction,  there  is  something 
more  emphatic,  and  that  leaves  less 
room  for  evasion.  Thus,  had  the  first 
commandment,  ^  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods,  &c.,'  been  propounded  af- 
firmatively,  ^  Thou  slialt  worship  one 
God,'  the  Samaritans,  for  instance, 
might  still  have  contended  that  they 
kept  this  commandnoent,  though  they 
mixed  the  worship  of  other  gods  with 
that  of  the  true. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
momentous  and  immutable  Law  is 
framed  with  the  utmost  wisdom  of  its 
divine  author,  and  that  if  its  deep  spirit- 
uality, its  rigid  and  uncompromising  de- 
mands, its  perpetual  autho/ity,  and  its 
awful  sanctions,  were  duly  appreciated, 
it  would  awaken  and  keep  alive  every 
where  the  slumbering  consciousness  of 
sin,  and  at  once  lead  to  and  endear  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  who  was  made  a 
r>urse  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  violated  Law. 

5.  Ministry  of  Angels  in  the  Delivery 
of  the  Law. 

No  attentive  reader  of  the  Scriptures 
can  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the 
fact,  th^t  in  several  passages,  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  pres^ 
ence  and  the  agency  of  angels  is  ex- 
pressly recognized  on  the  occasion  of  the 
giving  of  the  law.  A  somewhat  extend- 
ed and  minute  examination,  therefore, 
of  the  circumstances  attending  this  re- 
markable event  will  here  be  proper,  in 
order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  true  clue 
10  the  language  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers  in  describing  it.  It  will  be 
evident,  if  we  mistake  not,  from  the 
•,enor  of  our  annotat'  jns  on  the  preced- 
mg  chapter,  that  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
the  sublime  Shekinah,  which  had  hither- 
to directed  the  journey  ings  of  the  Israel- 
ite I  now  removed  itself  from  over  the 


place  of  tbei7  encampment  and  took  ita 
position  ron  the  mountain.  Here  it  as- 
sumed, in  the  first  instuuce,  a  hue  of 
dense  and  pitchy  darkness,  which  would 
cortrast  more  strongly  with  the  fiery 
splendors  that  were  ere  long  to  burst 
out  of  its  bosom,  and  together  wiih'the 
earthquake,  and  the  thunder,  and  the 
trumpet-blast,  to  clothe  the  scene  with 
a  grandeur  utterly  unparalleled  on  earth. 
It  is  true,  the  Shekinah  is  here  pre- 
sented ill  aspect  different  from  any  in 
which  we  have  yet  contemplated  it. 
We  have  hitherto  beheld  it  in  connexion 
with  an  audible  voice— as  a  fire  burning 
in  but  not  consuming  the  bushy  thicket 
—  as  an  illuminated  pillar  of  cloud — 
but  no  where  else  have  we  seen  it  v/ith 
the  accompaniment  of  thunders  and 
lightnings  and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
and  all  the  fearful  array  of  Mount  Sinai. 
Still  that  this  uxls  an  actual  exhibition 
of  the  Shekinah  the  narrative  leaves  us 
no  room  to  doubt.  The  ancient  versions 
plainly  confirm  this  view.  Of  these  one 
of  the  Chaldee  Targums  renders  the  ac- 
count in  the  19th  chapter; — ^'Moses  led 
the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet 
the  Shekinah  of  Jehovah ;'  another,  *  to 
meet  the  Word  of  the  Lord ;'  and  the 
Arab,  *  to  meet  the  Angel  of  the  Lord.' 
Now  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  we  have 
previously  shown  that  the  visible  She- 
kinah is  repeatedly  termed  the  'Angel 
of  the  Lord,'  and  that  this  is  the  true 
object  which  is  to  be  brought  before  the 
mind  whenever  in  the  books  of  Moses 
the  title  'Angel  of  the  Lord'  occurs. 
The  Shekinah  was  so  called  because 
it  was  the  ordinary  medium  or  organ 
through  which  the  Most  High  manifest- 
ed his  presence  and  evinced  his  favor 
or  disfavor  towards  the  chosen  people. 
Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  let  us  turn  to 
Acts,  7.  37,  38,  where  in  4he  speech  of 
Stephen  it  is  said,  'This  is  that  Moses 
which  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
A  Prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  GM  raise 
up  unto  you  of  your  brethren  like  unt  9 
me :  hitn  shall  ye  hear.  This  is  he  tht  i 
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Iras  in  the  cbutch  in  the  wlMeroess  with 
the  angel  which  spake  to  him  in  the 
Mount  Siuai,  and  with  our  fathers ;  who 
received  the  lively  ora'les  to  give  unto 
us.'  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  *AngeP 
mentioned  is  no  other  than  he  who  was 
the  great  Speaker  on  the  occasion  of  the 
delivery  of  the  Law,  and  that  this  was  Je- 
hovah himself  in  his  appropriate  symbol 
of  the  cloudy  pillar  is,  we  think,  indubit- 
able. But  here  there  is  comparatively 
*ttle  difficulty,  as  the  term  *AngcP  is 
lingular  and  refers  plainly  to  a  single 
personage.  In  the  following  passages 
however  the  term  is  plural,  and  the  so- 
lution, not  so  directly  obvious.  Gal.  3. 
19,  *It  (the  Law)  was  ordained  by  an- 
gels in  the  hand  of  a  mediator.'  ^gain, 
Heb.  2.  2,  'For  if  the  word  spoken  by 
angels  was  steadfast,'  &c.  No  one  can 
fail  to  see  that  in  these  passages  the 
presence  of  angels  is  recognized  as  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  sublim- 
ities and  sanctities  of  the  awful  scene. 
It  is  not  merely  the  one  Angel  of  the 
Shekinah  who  is  referred  to,  but  there 
is  a  clear  implication  of  the  accom- 
panying presence  of  o  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  hosts.  How  then  is  this  to  be 
understood?  Moses  in  his  narrative 
says  nothing  of  such  an  angelic  append- 
age to  the  scene;  and  it  is  an  important 
enquiry  whence  such  a  usage  of  Speech 
may  be  supposed  to  have  originated.  It 
will  be  seen  from  our  Notes  on  Ex.  25. 
18,  that  the  Cherubim  are  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  multitude;  and 
ample  proof  may  be  adduced  that  a 
multitude  of  angelic  attendants  was  al- 
ways  supposed  to  accompany  the  She- 
-kinah.  From  the  very  first  introduc- 
tion of  these  sacred  symbols  into  the 
divine  economy  at  the  garden  of  Eden 
they  were  always  viewed  in  this  light, 
and  though  *  occasionally  the  visible 
Glory  might  appear  when  the  accom- 
pa.*ying  multitudes  did  not,  yet  in  the 
minds  of  the  chosen  people  they  were 
habitually  associated  witlb  it  and  viewed 
as  m  fact  involved  in  it.    Indeed   the 


remarkable  derice  t^f  ihe  Ark  of  tk  • 

Covenant,  with  its  appurtenances  of  ths 
Glory  and  the  Cherubim  was  nothing 
but  a  sensible  embodiment  of  this  ancievit 
and  established  idea,  which  had  been 
familiar  to  the  patriarchs  from  the  earh- 
est  ages  of  the  world.  To  this  ideal 
host,'  though  ultimately  adumbrating 
men  rather  than  any  other  order  of  be- 
ings, yiet  with  entire  propriety  they  as- 
signed the  title  of  angels.  That  these 
angelic  hosts  should  constitute  a  dis* 
tinguishing  part  of  the  supernatural  ap 
paratus  of  the  present  scene  would  be  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  nothing  would  be 
more  cdngriibus  to  scriptural  usage  than 
to  ascribe  to  them  a  special  agency  or 
execution  on  the  occasion,  from  their  be- 
ing present,  consenting,  and  cooperating 
with  the  divine  Lawgiver.  It  is  ascribed 
to  them  on  the  same  grounds  on  which 
Paul  affirms  that  the  saints  shall  judge 
the  world,  by  which  at  the  same  time 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  they 
shall  be  coinciding  assessors  with  the 
great  Judge  himself.  That  this  New 
Testament  mode  of  speaking  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  Law  is  warranted  by  the 
usus  loquendi  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  cita- 
tions. Deut.  33.  2,  *  The  Lord  came 
from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Seir  uiito 
them ;  he  shined  forth  from  mount  Pa- 
ran,  and  he  came  with  ten  thousands  «/ 
saints:  from  his  right  hand  went  a  fiery 
law  for  them.'  Here  the  <  ten  thousands 
of  saints'  are  ten  thousands  of  holy  ones 
or  holy  myriads  (Oip  ^02^)2  meribboth 
kodesh),*  and  this  is  but  another  name 
for  angels.  Thus  also  Ps.  68. 7, 8—17,  <0 
God,  when  thou  wentest  forth  before  thy 
people,  wheii  thou  didst  march  through 
the  wilderness  j  The  earth  shook,  the 
heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence 
of  God :  even  Sinai  itself  was  moved  at 
the  presence  of  God,  the  God  of  IsraeL 
The  chariots  of  God  a  e  twenty  tho* 
sand,  even  thousands  of^ngels:  the  Lord 
is  among  them^  as  in  Sinaiy  in  the  hol$ 
place  J  This  taker  in  its  connAzioiis  ia 
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A  ND  God  spake  *  all  these  words, 
-iJ^  saying, 
2  b  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 

«  Deut  5.  22.    >>  Lev.  26.  1, 13.   Deut.  5.  6. 
Ps.  81.  10.    Hos.  13.  4. 

a.  very  remarkable  pa$s^e,-  and  that  it 
has  an  intimate  relation  to  the  subject 
i)efore,.is  obvious  at  once.  The  original 
for  *  chariots'  {^^  rekeb)  is  a  collective 
singular  for  'chariots,'  and  has  an  evi- 
dent allusion  to  the  same  kind  of  sym- 
bolic scenery  as  that  described  in  the  vi- 
sion of  Ezekiel,  where  the  Living  Crea- 
tures or  Cherubim  are  represented  as 
forming  a  sort  of  animated  chariot  on 
which  the  Jehovah  in  the  visible  She- 
kinah  was'  transported.  The  twenty 
thousand  chariots -of  God,  therefore,  is 
but  anothec^Bame  for  twenty  thousand 
angels  supposed  to  be  present  at  the 
giving, of  the  Law  from  Srnai,  on  which, 
as  on  a  livii^  UmHie,  the  Glory  was  sup- 
ported. Thu  reminds  us  at  once  of  the 
parallel  language  of  the  18th  Psaliu, 
which  is  penned  in  the  highest  style  of 
sanctified  poetic  afflatus,  and  whk^  no 
doubt  refers  to  the  very  scene  at  Sinai 
now  under  consideration.  For  although 
David  is  the  speaker,  yet  he  speaks  in 
the  person  of  the  Jewish  church,  whose 
historical  fortunes  from  the  beginning 
are  depicted  in  the  boldest  imagery  of 
inspiration;  Ps.  1&  7-^-11,  'Then  the 
eaAh  shook  and  trembled ;  the  founda- 
tions also  of  the  hills  moved  and  were 
shaken,  because  he  was  wroth.  There 
went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils,  and 
fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured:  coals 
were  kindled  by  it.  He  bowed  the 
heavens  also,  and  came  down :  and  dark- 
ness was  under  his  feet.  And  he  rode 
upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly:  yea,  he  did 
fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  He 
made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his  pa- 
vilion round  about  him  were  dark  wa- 
ters and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies.'  That 
is,  such  dark,  lowering,  gloomy  '  loads 
M  are  usually  surcharged  with  waters 
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that  in  a  time  of  tempest  pour  them 
selves  out  in  gushing  torrents.  'He  rode 
upon  a  cherub;'  that  is,  collectively, 
upon  the  Cherubim,  constituting  the 
Cherubic  vehicle  above  mentioned.  Fi- 
nally we  may  advert  to  the  testimony  oi 
Philo  (Lib.  de  Decalogo),  who  says  that 
'  there  were  present  at  the  giving  of 
the  Law  voices ;  visible,  animated,  and 
splendid  flames  of  fire ;  spirits  (vvev* 
ftaru) ;  trumpets ;  and  divine  men  run- 
ning hither  and  thither  to  publish  the 
Law.' 

On  the  whole,  from  a  collation  of  the 
various  passages  now  adduced,  we  can- 
not but  think  the  phraseology  of  the 
Apostles  in  respect  to  the  event  in  ques* 
tion  is  explicable  in  entire  consistency 
with  the  Mosaic  narrative ;  and  it  only 
adds  another  proof  of  the  vast  import* 
ance  of  a  correct  view  of  (he  Shekinah 
to  a  right  understanding  of  this  and 
other  portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

J.  And  God  spake  all  these  words* 
Heb.  Vfytk  JD^^OTn  Js  koi  haddebarim 
eUeh,  That  is>  the  words  br  command- 
meints  following,  called  '  ten  command* 
ments  (d^^OT  debarimy  tcord*),'  Ex. 
34.  28.  Deut.  4.  13,  whence  the  title 
^  Decalogue,'  or  ten  words,  and  '  the 
voice  of  words,'  Heb.  12.  19.  That 
.  *  words*  and  *  precepts,'  or  *  command* 
ments,'  are  equivalent  in  Scripture 
uss^e,  is  evident  from  the  following 
passages ;  Deut.  18.  19,  '  I  will  raise 
them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  theii 
brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put 
T[vf%Dords  in  his  mouth ;  and  he  shall 
speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  com^ 
mand  him.  And  it  shall  come  to  passy 
that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  uute 
my  words  whi::h  he  shall  speak  iq 
my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  hupn; 
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'.  e.  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto 
my  precepts.    Gal.  6.  14,  *For  all  the 
(aw  is  fulfilled  in  one  word;^  i.  e.  in 
one  commandment,  viz.  that  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.    Est.  I. 
13,  'But  the  queen  Vashti  refused  to 
come  at  the  king's  commandment  (Ueb. 
*]i7an  *^D1i3  hidhar  hcmmelekf  at  the 
king^s  word).*  Thus  Mark,  7. 13,  *Mak- 
ing  the  uxn-d  of  God  of  none  efiect ;' 
while  Mat.  15.  6,  'Made  the  command' 
ment  of  God  of  none  effect.'    It  would 
.  not  perhaps  be  easy,  from  the  letter  of 
the  present  narrative,  to  establish  con- 
clusively  the   fact   that   these  words 
were  spoken  by  the  Most  High  in  an 
articulate  voice ;  as  it  might  be  main- 
tained that  they  were  spoken  to  Moses, 
and  by  him,  as  mediator,  communicated 
to  the  people.     But  upon  comparing 
other   passages   where    this   event   is 
spoken  of.  the  evidence,  we  think,  is 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  that  in  de- 
liveruig  the   Decalogue,  God   himself 
was  the  speaker.    Thus,  Deut.  6. 12, 13, 
<And  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  out  ol' 
the  midst  of*the  tire :  ye  heard  the  voice 
of  the  words,  but  saw  no  similitude ; 
only  ye  heard  a  voice.     And  he  de- 
clared unto  you  his  covenant,  which  he 
commanded  yoo  to  perlbrm,  even  ten 
commandments ;   and  he  wrote  them 
upon  two  tables  of  stone.'    Again,  in 
ver.  32,  33,  of  the  same  chapter,  the 
language  forces  upon  us  the  same  con- 
clusion ;  'For  ask  now  of  the  days  that 
are  past,  which  were  before  thee,  since 
the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the 
earth,  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of 
heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there 
hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this  great 
thing  is;  or  hath  been  heard  like  it? 
Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God 
tpeaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  Jirej  as 
thou  hast  heard,  and  live  V  Add  to  this, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  from  an 
Rttentive    survey  of  all    the    circum- 
stances, that  Moses  was  on  the  mount 
durmg  tne  delivery  of  the  Decalogue. 
It  would  seem  then,  that  if  the  Law 


was  spoken  in  an  audible  voice  at  all  it 
must  have  been  by  God  himself. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  TEN  COMMANrMrNTS. 

2.  lam  the  Lord  thy  Oodj  &c.  Heb. 
y^n^Vi  mn"'  Yehovafi  Elohikay  Jeho- 
vah thine  Etohim.  As  these  words  con- 
tain nothing  of  a  preceptive  nature  they 
are  undoubtedly  to  be  eonsiderec^  as  a 
kind  of  preface  to  the  ensuing  Com- 
mandments, embracing  a  declaration  ol 
the  grounds  on  which  their  authority 
rests.  The  Most  High  in  proclaiming 
his  august  name  Jehovah,  does  thereby 
most  imperatively  assert  his  claim  to 
the  obedience  of  all  rational  creatures 
to  whatever  he  should  enjoin  upon  them. 
As  'Jehovah,'  the  self-existent,  inde- 
pendent, eternal  fountain  of  all  being, 
he  has  of  course  the  most  absolute  right 
to  give  law  to  the  creatures  he  has 
formed.  Such  a  right  fiows  by  self- 
evident  sequence  from  tlie  very  relation 
of  Creator  and  creature.  He  w  ho  gives 
being  may  give  law;  and  no  greater 
extrinsic  sanction  can  be  conceived  to 
any  code  of  laws  than  the  supremacy, 
sovereignty,  majesty,  preeminence,  and 
power  of  the  source  from  which  it  ema- 
nates ;  and  all  this  is  implied  in  the 
very  name  'Jehovah.'  It  is,  conse- 
quently, a  ground  of  obligation  which 
applies  to  the  whole  human  race,  as 
well  as  to  the  nation  of  Israel ;  but  in 
the  accompanying  title  'thy  God,'  there 
is  a  virtual  restriction  which  brings 
home  to  the  Israelites  the  import  of  the 
declaration  with  an  empliasis  and  force 
which  no  other  people  could  feel  in  the 
same  degree.  'I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
which  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt,'  are 
words  coutaining  a  motive  to  obedience 
peculiar  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  and  one 
of  which  they  were  justly  expected  tc 
feel  the  cogency.  God  was  not  only 
their  God  as  Creator,  but  theirs  by  cove* 
nant  relation,  and  by  the  signal  delivePi 
ance  wrought  in  their  behalf.  Frov 
whom  then  might  he  look  for  obedi' 
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3  ^  Thou  shall  have  no  other  gods 
before  me. 

d  Deut.  5. 7.  A  6. 14.  2  Kings  17. 35.  Jer.  25. 
6.  de  35.  15. 

ence,  if  not  from  them?  If  blessed  is 
the  nation  whose  Grod  is  the-  Lord,  and 
the  people  whom  he  hath  chosen  for  his 
own  inheritance/  how  utterly  inexcus- 
able must  be  their  disobedience  to  the 
mandates  of  the;r  great  Lawgiver  ?  We 
have  not  indeed  been  delivered  from 
the  literal  bondage  of  Egypt,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  declaration  reaches  to  us, 
if  Christians,  as  redeemed  by  Christ 
from  a  bondage  infinitely  worse,  and 
incorporated  by  faith  into  the  true  Is- 
rael of  God,  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, and  made  heirs  of  all  the  blessings 
of  the  covenant  of  grace.  Consequently, 
as  the  Lord  is  our  God,  we  are  bound 
by  the  same  inviolable  bonds  of  love  and 
service  as  rested  upon  the  seed  of  Israel 
according  to  the  flesh.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, both  here  and  elsewhere, 
throughout  the  Decalogue,  that  the  ad- 
dress is  made  in  the  tingular  and  not 
in  the  plural  number.  The  design  of 
this  is,  undoubtedly,  to  render  the  lan- 
guage in  the  highest  degree  emphatic. 
Every,  individual  •  to  whom  this  law 
comes  is  to  consider  himself  as  being 
as  directly  and  personally  addressed  as 
though  it  had  been  spoken  to  him  alone. 
'Thou  art  the  man.'  In  the  present 
passage,  as  the  assurance  conveyed  is 
intended  to  be  appropriated  by  each  in- 
dividual to  himself  personally,  it  is  full 
of  condescending  endearment ;  and  the 
proper  response  to  is  furnished  by  the 
Drophet,  Zech.  13. 9,  'I  will  say  it  is  my 
Deople ;  and  they  shall  say.  The  Lord 

is  my  God  ;*  not  our. IT  Out  of  the 

house  of  bondage.  Heb.  tD*^lD5  D*^3?D 
tnibbcth  .abadinif  out  of  the  house  of 
nlaves;  i.  e.  out  of  the  house  where  they 
themselves  were  slaves,  and  not  the 
fig3rptians ;  for  although  we  cannot 
ioubt  that  a  large  part  of  the  Egyptian 
population  was  in  a  very  degraded  state, 


4  •  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness 

e  Lev.  20. 1.    Deut.  4.  10.  dc  5. 8.  <Sc  27.  15. 
Ps.  97.  7. 

a  state  of  vassalage  and  depression,  yet 
that  is  not  the  allusion  in  the  present 
passsige.  The  words  refer  solely  to  the 
servile  condition  of  the  Israelites  dur- 
ing their  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
and  their  wonderful  deliverance  thence 
by  the  outstretched  arm  of  Jehovah,  is 
very  properly  insisted  upon  as  a  ground 
for  the  cordial  reception  of  the  moral 
and  ceremonial  statutes  which  he  was 
now  imposing  upon  them.  The  motive 
to  obedience  mvolved  in  this  miraculous 
interposition  is  still  more  emphatically 
dwelt  upon  Deut.  6. 20—24,  'And  when 
thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time  to  come, 
saying,  What  mean  the  testimonies,  and 
the  statutes,  and  the  jndgments,  which 
the  Lord  our  God  hath  commanded  you  ? 
Then  thou  shalt  say  unto  thy  son,, We 
were  Pharaoh's  bond-men  in  Egypt : 
and  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt 
with  a  mighty  hand:  and  the  Lord 
showed  signs  and  wonders,  great  and 
sore,  upon  Egypt,  upon  Pharaoh,  and 
upon  all  his  household,  before  our  eyes: 
And  he  brought  us  out  from  thence, 
that  he  might  bring  us  in,  to  give  us 
the  land  which  he  sware  unto  our  fa- 
thers. And  the  Lord  commanded  us  to 
do  all  these  statutes,  to  fear  the  Lord 
our  God,  for  our  good  always,  that  he 
might  preserve  us  alive,  as  it  is  at  this 
day.* 

FIRST  TABLE. 

THE  FIRST  COKMANDMENT 

3.  Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  gods  be* 
fore  me.  Heb.  tD"»nb6^  ^b  n^n^  »i 
•^:S  i3?  D"»"in»  lo  yihyeh  leka  Elo^ 
him  aharim  al  panaiy  there  shall  not  be 
to  thee  other  gods  upon  or  aiainst  my 
face;  i.  e.  in  my  sight,  boldly  confront- 
ing me.  Chal.  *There  shall  not  be  tm 
thee  another  god  besides  me.'     Gr« 
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idf  any  thing  that  ts  id  heaven 
above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  be- 

OVK   taovrai    ovi    6coi    Irepoi    ir\nv    tfioVy 
there  shall  not  be  to  thee  other  gods  be- 
tides m€.  But  the  Heb.  ^3&  ,b^  ao  where 
properly  signifies  besides  or  except^  but 
always  before^  in  the  presence  of.    The 
scope  of  the  precept  is  evidently  to 
make  known  the  true  and  only  object 
of  worship,  and  to  forbid  the  annexing 
of  any  other  object  of  religious  rever- 
ence, respect,  and  homage  to  that  which 
they  were  exclusively  required  to  serve. 
It  requires  a  conduct  accordant  with  the 
declaration  of  Jehovah  himseU*,  Is.  42. 
8,  *My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another.^ 
The  language  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  reality f  the  positive  exigence,  of 
any  such  adventitious  deities,  but  they 
were  not  to  have  any  that  were  so  e«- 
teemed;  or  as  the  apostle  says,  1  Cor.  8. 
5,  6,  fThough  there  be  that  are  called 
^ods,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth  (as 
there  are  gods  many  and  lords  many); 
but  to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Fa- 
ther, of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in 
him.'    The  precept  does  not  seem  to 
be  directed  primarily  and  immediately 
ag&inst  that  idolatry  which  consists  in 
the  use  of  fabricated  images,  although 
this  is  virtually  forbidden,  but  against 
the  putting  any  thing  else  in  the  place 
of  the  one  living  and  true  Grod.    This 
may  be  done  mentally  as  well  as  manu- 
ally.   There  may  be  idolatry  without 
idols ;  and  the  scope  of  this  command- 
ment seems  to  be  mainly  to  forbid  the 
making  of  any  other  objects,  whether 
persons  or  things,  real  or  imaginary, 
the  objects  of  that  supreme  regard,  rev- 
erence, esteem,  affection,  and  obedience 
which  we  owe  to  God  alone.    As  God 
IS  the  fountain  of  happiness,  and  no  in- 
telligent being  can  be  happy  but  through 
him,  whoever  seeks  for  supreme  happi- 
ness m  the  creature  instead  of  the  Crea- 
tor, is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  com» 
mand.    Whatever  it  be  that  sets  up  a 
nval  interest  in  our  souls,  absorbing 


neath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  midei 
the  earth. 

that  love  and  service  which  belongs  ta 
the  true  God,  that  is  another  God  befor« 
hiin.  Consequently,  the  proud  man,  who 
idolizes  himself;  the  ambitious  man, 
who  pays  homage  to  popular  applause  j 
the  covetous  num,  who  deifies  his 
wealt^i ;  the  sensualist,  who  lives  to 
gratify  his  low  appetites;  the  dotuig 
lover,  husband,  father,  mother,  who  su& 
fer  their  hearts  to  be  supremely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  love  of  the  creature,  all 
come  under  the  charge  of  transgressing 
the  first  commandment.  In  fact  obe- 
dience to  this  precept  would  perfectly 
enthrone  the.L<Mrd  in  our  judgment  and 
affections ;  and  the  strength  of  our  love 
being  thus  given  to  him,  we  should  love 
all  others  for  his  sake,  and  according 
to  the  measure  that  he  had  enjoined; 
whilst  the  violation  of  it  destroys  this 
subordination,  and  gives  the  creature 
the  throne  in  our  heart.  With  the  ut# 
most  propriety  therefore  does  it  stand 
foremost  in  the  tables  of  the  Decalogue. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest. 

THE  SECOND   COMJfAIfDMEirT. 

4.  Thou  Shalt  not  make  unto  thee,  &i 
The  second  commandment,  comprised 
in  V.  4 — 6,  difiiers  from  the  first  by  hav- 
ing respect  to  the  mode  of  worship  rather 
than  the  object.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
a  precept  and  a  sanction.  The  precept 
forbids  the  making  of  any  sculptured  o? 
painted  images  of  any  object  in  heaven 
or  earth,  to  be  employed  in  religious 
worship.  Nothing  was  to  be  attempted 
of  the  nature  of  a  likeness  or  sensible 
representation  of  the  invisible  Deity, 
nothing  constructed  or  portrayed  which 
should  stand  as  an  arbitrary  symbol  at 
Jehovah,  who  was  to  be  worshipped  as 
a  pure  intelligent  spirit,  infinitely  re. 
moved  beyond  the  possibility  of  any 
material  representation.  Aware  of  the 
strong  idolatrous  tendency  in  human 
nature,  and  with  a  view  to  preclude  it#. 
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breaking  forth  among  the  chosen  peo]ile 
the  Most  High  took  especial  care  in  his 
menifestation  at  Mount  Sinai  that  the 
Ip'aelites  should  see  *no  manner  of 
sinailitude/  nothing  that  could  after^ 
ward  be  represented  by  an' image.  This 
IS  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  subse- 
quent account  of  that  transaction,  Deut; 
4.  12—  15 — 23,  which  forms  the  most 
mutable  commentary  on  the  precept  be- 
fore us ;  'And  the  Lord  spake  unto  you 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire ;  ye  beard 
the  voice  of  the  words,  but  saw  no  simu 
Wude;  only  ye  heard  a  voice.  Take  ye 
theretore  good  heed  unto  yourselves; 
(for  ye  saw  no  manner  odimilUude  on 
the  day  loat  the  Lord  tpake  unto  you  in 
Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire) ;  lest 
ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you  a 
graven  ithdge,  the  similitude  of  any 
figure,  the  liktnen  of  male  or  female. 
The  likeness  of^aiy  beast  t^at  is  on  the 
earth,  the  liken*^  of  any  winged  fowl 
that  flieth  in  the  «ui.  The  likeness  of 
any  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  ground, 
the  likeness  of  any  fish  that  is  in  the 
waters  beneath  the  earth:  Take  heed 
unto  yourselves,  lest  ye  forget  the  co- 
venant of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  he 
made  with  you,  and  make  you  a  graven 
image,  or  the  likeness  of  any  thing  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  forbidden  thee.' 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  the  un- 
qualified language  of  the  prohibition, 
that  sculpture  or  painting  as  branches  of 
khe  fine  arts  are  .forbidden,  although 
the  Jews  have  for  the  most  part  been 
restrained  by  this  commandment  from 
indulging  themselves  to  any  extent  in 
the  mimetic  arts.  On  this  subject  the 
language  of  Michaelis  (Comment,  on 
the  Laws  of  Moses,  Art.  250)  is  worthy 
of  being  quoted ;  *l  know  not  how  it 
has  happened  that  several  writers,  and 
among  them  some  men  of  real  learning, 
have  persuaded  themselves,  or  have, 
without  inquiry,  asserted,  one  a(\er  an- 
other, that  the  Israelites  were  absolute- 
ly prohibited  from  making,  or  having 
any  image  whitever>  even  althoogh  it 


had  not  the  most  distant  reference  to 
the  Deity,  or  to  religion.  But  let  at 
consider  the  passages  in  which  Moses 
prohibits  images,  in  their  connexion 
with  the  context,  and  see  whether  any 
such  exposition  ought  to  be  given  them: 
We  find  them  (for  I  think  it  best  to 
point  them  all  out  together)  in  Ex.  20. 
4,6.  Deut.4.15--I8;27.15.  Now,  from 
the  connexion,  it  is  evident,  that  images 
of  the  Deity  are  alone  spoken  of  in  all 
these  passages ;  and  theYnan,  who,  from 
the  detached  ciause.  Thou  shall  make 
to  thyself  no  image,  concludes,  that 
no  image  durst  have  been  painted,  or 
scrawled  upon  a  rock,  or  cut  in  wood 
or  stone,  might,  with  equal  reason,  de* 
tach  from  their  connexion  the  following 
words,  which  come  immediately  aftei 
the  prohibition  of  images,  Thou  shall 
not  raise  thine  eyes  to  heaven  to  behold 
the  fun,moon,  and  stars,  and  undefstand 
them  as  meant  to  imply,  that  we  were 
never  to  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven  and 
contemplate  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
but  rather  to  walk  upon  all  fours  for 
ever.*  The  scope  of  the  precept  is  evi- 
dently to  forbid  the  use  of  those  imaged 
and  pictured  likenesses  as  representt^ 
lions  of  the  invisible  God.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  law  is  obvious  from  the  rea- 
son assigned  for  it,  viz.,  that  they  had 
seen  'no  manner  of  similitude'  when 
God  appeared  and  delivered  the  Deca* 
logue  at  Horeb.  As  he  did  not  appear 
to  them  in  any  shape,  so  he  ought  not 
to  be  represented  in  any  shape.  But  thit 
reason  does  not  hold  against  the  mak- 
ing graven  images  of  men,  beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  or  reptiles,  when  they  were  not 
intended  as  representations  of  God,  or 
to  be  used  as  objects  or  means  of  wor- 
ship. Accordingly  Moses  was  express- 
ly commanded  to  construct  the  figures 
of  the  Cherubim  of  the  sculptured  work 
for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  25. 
18 — ^20,  and  also  the  brazen  serpent  as 
an  emblematic  device  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  salutary  efiect  on  the  bodiet 
of  the  bitten  Israelites  in  the  wilder 
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Bess,  Num.  28. 8, 9.  It  is  certain,  more- 
over, that  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  sculptured 
work  over  the  walls,  as  of  flowers  colo- 
cynths,  palm-trees,  cherubim,  &c.,  and 
the  brazen  sea,  it  is  well  known  rested 
upon  twelve  brazen  oxen.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  was  there  any  infraction  of 
the  second  commandment,  because  the 
design  of  these  images  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  its  prohibition.  But 
the  making  of  the  gol  Jen  calf  by  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  wilderness  was  in  the 
most  direct  contravention  of  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  this  precept,  although  pro> 
fessedly  set  up  in  honor  of  the  true  God, 
and  was  what  the  Scriptures  expressly 
call  idolatry f  Acts,  7.  41,  ^They  made 
a  calf  in  those  days  and  offered  sacrifice 
unto  the  idol  (rw  c<^fa>>f.)).*  1  Cor.  10. 
7,  ^Neither  be  ye  idolaters  as  some  of 
them  ffere ;  as  it  is  written,  The  people 
sat  down  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  rose 
up  to  play.*  In  like  manner  when  Jero- 
boam set  up  his  calves  of  gold  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  people,  <Behold  thy  gods, 
O  Israel,  which  brought  tbee  up  out  of 
Egypt,'  he  was  guilty  of  the  very  sin 
forbidden  in  the  second  commandment. 
That  this  was  the  idolatry  condemned 
in  this  commandment,  viz.,  worshipping 
the  images  of  the  true  God,  and  not  ihe 
worship  of  a  false  god^  which  is  more 
especially  pointed  at  in  the  first,  is  evi- 
dent from  this,  that  his  sin  is  said  to  be 
less  than  the  sin  of  worshipping  the  im- 
age of  Baal,  1  Kings,  16.  31,  where  we 
read  that  *  it  came  to  pass,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  light  thing  for  Ahab  to  walk  in 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam  that  he  went  and 
served  Baal  and  worshipped  him ;'  and 
so  in  the  language  of  the  first  command- 
ment, '  had  another  god  before  Jehovah,' 
which  Jeroboam  had  not,  because  he 
worshipped  his  idols  as  images  of  the 
true  God.  This  we  suppose  to  be  a  lead- 
ing distinction  between  the  first  and  se- 
cond precept  of  the  law.  But  the  spirit- 
ual import  of  this  commandment  reaches 
much  farther.    It  goes  unequivocally  to 


forbid  all  supersl* tioi  n  usages,  all  mem 
human  inventions,  ir  the  matter  of  dif 
vine  worship.  The  annexmg  of  addi 
tions  of  our  own  to  the  institutions  ol 
heaven  under  the  pretext  of  their  being 
significant  ceremonies  calculated  to  ex 
cite  devotion  or  better  to  promote  the 
ends  of  worship,  is  nothing  short  of 
a  bold  innovation  upon  the  prescribed 
worship  of  God.  Deut.'lS.  30,  *Wbat 
thing  soever  I  command  you,  observe  to 
do  it ;  thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor 
diminish  from  it.'  This  principle  ac« 
cordingly  condenms  all  such  command* 
ed  practices  as  signing  with  the  cross 
in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
erecting  altars  in  churches,  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  other  things  of 
like  nature,  for  which  the  Scriptures 
contain  no  express  warrant.  The  bare 
adoption  of  such  usages  no  doubt  trench- 
es in  some  degree  upon  the  spirit  of  this 
commandment ;  but  to  insist  upon  them 
as  terms  of  communion  is  nothing  short 
of  a  downright  invasion  of  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  divine  Lawgiver,  and  must 
incur  his  marked  displeasure.  In  the 
minor  circumstances  of  religious  wor* 
ship  no  doubt  many  things  are  left  to 
be  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  human 
discretion,  and  in  these  the  apostolic 
rule,  *  let  every  thing  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,'  will  always  be  a  sufiicient 
guide  j  but  whenever  this  rule  Js  made 
a  plea  for  imposing  things  uncommand- 
ed,  then  a  plain  infraction  is  made  upon 
the  spirit  of  this  precepts— —IT  Graven 
image.  Heb.  ^D&  pesel,  sculptile,  any 
thing  cutf  graven f  or  carved,  a  statue ^ 
from  the  root  JdD  pasal^to  heic,  to chipj 
to  sculpture,  v/heiher  wood  or  stone. 
Gr.  ei6<aXov,  an  idol.    Chal.  'An  imi^e.' 

IT  Likeness.  Heb.  nD1?:n  iemunah^ 

likeness,  similitude.  The  term  is  quite 
general  in  its  import,  carrying  with  it 
mainly  the  idea  of  resin^lance,  but 
whether  this  resemblance  is  the  result 
of  configuration  or  delineation  is  not  de« 
termined  by  the  word  alone.  As  the 
previous  term  ^0&  pesel,  more  strictly 
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5  f  Thou  slialt  not  bow  down  thy 
self  to  them,  nor  serve  them ;  for  1 
the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  g  jealous 


f'ch.  23.  24.  Josh.  23.  7.  2  Kings  17.  35. 
Isai.  44. 15, 19.  ff  ch.  34. 14.  Deut.  4.  24.  A 
6. 15.    Josh.  34. 19.    Neh.  1.  2. 


denotes  statuary  f  it  will  no  doubt  be 

proper  here  to  understand  mi^D  U' 

munah  of  any  kind  of  pictorial  repre- 

tentation  whether  of  real  or  fancied  ob- 

jectSy  which  might  serve  as  the^nstru- 

ments  of  worship. 

5.  Thou  Shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to 

them,    Heb.  DH?  mnnCD  mi  lo  tish- 

tahaveh  lahem,  shall  not  do  obeisance  to 
them.   Gr.  <>«  ir^oiKvvfjrreis  avroa,  shall  not 

worship  them,  a  term  applied  to  those 
bodily  gestures,  such  as  bowing,  kneel- 
ing, falling  prostrate,  &c.,  which  are 
used  as  tokens  of  special  reverence  and 
respect.  SeeNoteonGen.  18.2,  Though 
they  might  not  make  nor  have  such  im- 
ages themselves  or  in  their  own  coun- 
try, yet  possibly  they  might  see  them 
m  passing  through  other  lands,  in  which 
case  they  were  required  carefully  lo  re- 
frain from  bowing  down  to  them,  or 
using  any  gesture  which  might  be  con- 
strued into  an  act  of  religious  rever- 
ence, or  as  in  any  degree  countenancing 

a  practice  so  expressly  forbidden. 

IT  Nor  serve  them, .  Heb.  dia^n  taob- 
dem,  Gr.  ftii  Xarpsvasis  avroK,  nor  do 
homage  to  them.  If  they  were  forbidden 
to  make  or  to  acknowledge  by  the  most 
casual  outward  gesture  any  such  images, 
much  less  were  they  to  go  so  far  as  to 
serve  them,  or  unite  with  those  that  did, 
either  by  offering  sacrifice^  burning  in- 
cense pouring  out  libationSf  making 
vows,  building  altars,  consecrating  tem- 
ples, or  any  other  act  of  equivalent  im- 
port. The  spirit  of  this  second  com- 
mandment, like  that  of  the  whole  Deca- 
logue, is  plainly  '  exceeding  broad.'  It 
is  undoubtedly  implied  that  in  paying 
o?jr  devotion  to  the  true  God  we  are  not 
to  employ  any  image  or  likeness  for  the 


God,  b  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
tfiird  and  fourth  generation  of  them 
^at  hate  me ; 

^  ch.  34. 7.  Lev.  20. 5.  &  26. 39, 40.  Numb. 
14.18,33.  lKings21.29.  Job5.4.  &21. 19 
Ps.  79. 8.  &.  109.  4.  Uai.  14. 20,  21.  dc  65. 6, 7 
Jer.  2.  9.  &  .32. 18. 

'. T""*^ : : — 

purpose  of  directing,  exciting,  or  assist 

ing  that  devotion.  Though  it  wece  wor 
ship  designed  to  terminate  in  God,  ye 
its  being  offered  through  such  a  mediun 
would  divest  it  of  all  its  acceptablenesi 
in  his  sight.  Guided  solely  by  the  die 
tates  of  our  erring  reason,  we  might 
suppose  that  the  aid  of  bodily  sense 
might  be  called  in  to  assist  our  mental 
vision,  and  that  the  use  of  images, 
paintings,  crucifixes,  and  other  outward 
symbols  might  at  least  be  harmless,  il 
not  positively  beneficial  in  refreshing 
the  memory  and  quickening  our  devo- 
tions. But  God  knows  the  downward 
and  deteriorating  tendency  of  our  nature 
even  in  its  best  estate,  and  he  sees  that 
the  employment  of  outward  symbols  oi 
worship  would  gradually  tend  to  lower 
the  standard  of  pious  feeling  and  finally 
to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  ultimate 
spiritual  object,  and  fix  it  upon  the  gross 
sensible  medium.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  for  an  abundant  confirmation 
of  this  view  of  the  subject.  How  pal- 
pable is  it  that  the  standard  oi  a  pure 
and  spiritual  worship  is  there  most  sadly 
and  fearfully  degraded  ?  that  the  spirit  ol 
devotion  has  been  lost  in  that  of  down- 
right idolatry  ?  From  crosses  and  relics 
they  proceeded  to  images  and  pictures, 
not  only  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  of  the  virgin  and  ot 
saints  and  martyrs  without  number; 
until  those  beings,  and  the  paintings  or 
carvings  which  represented  them,  orig- 
inally designed  as  mere  intercessors  and 
aids  to  devotion,  became,  at  least  to  the 
more  ignorant,  actual  objects  of  wor- 
ship. Now  and  then  an  individual  ma^i 
perhaps  be  found  exhibiting  a  depth  anil 
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fenrinr  of  pious  leding  that  has  resisted 
tL  these  untoward  influences.  But  in 
the  g«;aeral,  what  superstition,  what 
profanation,  what  mockery,  under  the 
name  of  worship  there  prevail?  For- 
giveness of  sin  by  human  authority,  the 
withholding  the  Bible  from  the  people, 
and  the  grossest  immorality  among  large 
portions  of. the  priesthood  are  among  the 
fruits  known  and  read  of  all  men,  of  the 
practical  violation  of  the  second  con>> 

mandment. T   For  I  the  Lord  thy 

God  am  a  jealous  God,  &c.  We  have 
thus  far  considered  the  precept  of  the 
Second  Commandment;  the  words  be- 
fore us  bring  us  to  its  aanetion.  This 
is  drawn  At>m  the  nature  of  God,  and 
the  words  very  strikingly  exhibit  tlie 
peculiar  feeling  with  which  Jehovah  re- 
gards all  rivalry  in  the  affections  and 
homage  of  his  subjects.  This  feeling 
is  here  called  ^  jealousy,^  implying  a 
peculiar  tetiHtiveneee  to  every  thing 
that  threatens  to  trench  upon  the  honor, 
reverence,  and  esteem  that  he  know%  to 
be  due  to  himself.  The  t«rm  will  ap- 
pear still  more  significant  if  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  idolatry  in  the  Scriptures 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  spiritual  adul- 
tery, and  as  *  jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a 
man,'  so  nothing  can  more  fitly  express 
the  divine  indignation  against  this  sin 
than  the  term  in  question.  Those  senti- 
ments therefore  which  are  naturally 
awakened  by  the  infidelity  and  treach- 
ery of  an  espoused  wife  towards  her 
husband  are  strongly  appealed  to  by 

the  use  of  this  language. ^T  Visiting 

the  iniquity  of  the  fathersy  &c.  <  It  is 
universally  believed  that  children  suffer 
for  the  iniquities  of  their  ancestors, 
through  many  generations.  *I  wonder 
why  Tamban's  son  was  bora  a  cripple  V 
— *  You  wonder !  why,  that  is  a  strange 
thing ;  have  you  not  heard  what  a  vile 
man  his  grandfather  was  ?'  <Have  you 
heard  that  Valen  has  had  a  son,  and  that 
he  is  borri  blind  V^*  I  did  not  hear  of 
it,  but  this  is  another  proof  of  the  sins 
of  a  former  birth.'    'What  a  wicked 


wretch  that  Venisl  is !  alas  for  his  poa- 
terity,  great  will  be  their  sufferings.* 
*£vil  one,  jrhj  are  you  going  on  in  thir 
way ;  have  you  no  pity  for  your  seed  T 
'Alas !  alas  .*  I  am  now  suffering  for  the 
sins  of  my  fathers.'  When  men  enjoy 
many  blessings,  it  is  common  to  say  ot 
them,  *Yes,  yes,  they  are  ei\joying  the 
good  deeds  of  their  fathers.'  'The  pros* 
perity  of  my  house  arises  iirom  the  vir- 
tues of  my  forefathers.'  In  the  Scanda 
Purina  it  is  recorded,  'The  soul  is  sub- 
ject to  births,  deaths,  and  sufferings. 
It  may  be  bora  on  the  earth,  or  in  the 
sea.  It  may  aliso  appear  in  ether,  fire, 
or  air.  Souls  maybe  bora  as  men,  as 
beasts  or  Inrds,  as  grass  or  trees,  as 
mount&ins  or  gods.'  By  these  we  are 
reminded  of  the  question,  'Who  did  sin> 
this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was 
born  blind  ?'  'Jesus  answered,  Neither 
hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents.' 
Roberts,  To  visit  iniquity  is  to  punish 
it ;  and  we  have  here  the  announcement 
of  a  general  -principle  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministnttion  or  an  established  ordenng 
of  providence,  viz.,  that  the  effects  both 
of  obedience  and  disobedience,  or  bless- 
ings and  curses,  remain  for  a  long  time 
ufter  the  original  actors  &re  no  more. 
Universal  history  and  experience  clear- 
ly go  to  show  that  this  is  a  distinguish- 
ing character  of  the  divine  economy, 
and  the  sentence  is  shielded  from  all 
chai^  of  injustice  by  the  terms  in  which 
it  is  couched^-'  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me ;'  from 
which  it  is  obvious  that  the  children 
were  not  to  be  thus  punished  for  the 
sins  of  their  fathers  irrespective  of  their 
own  conduct  and  deserts.  The  tokens 
of  the  divine  displeasure  were  to  flew 
along  the  line  of  those  who  continued 
the  haters  of  God,  as  all  idolaters  are 
plainly  considered  by  implication  to  be. 
This  sense  of  the  passage  is  distinctly 
recognized  in  the  Chal.  version  ;  'I  the 
Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  Qod  visiting 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
transgressing  children,  unto  the  thiii 
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6  And  » shewing  mercy  unto  thou- 
suiiJs  of  them  that  love  me,  and 
keep  my  commandments. 


'  ch.  34. 7.    Dent.  7.  9.    Ps.  89.  34.    Rom. 
11.28. 


and  fourth  generation,  of  those  who  hate 
me,  when  the  children  follow  the  ini- 
quities of  the  fathers.*     This  natural 
end  easy  construction  removes  any  ap- 
parent discrepancy  between  the  rule  of 
procedure  here  stated  and  that  affirm- 
ed, Ezek.  18.  20,   'The  soiv  shall  not 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither 
shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
son  ;'  for  the  language  of  the  prophet  is 
lo  be  understood  of  the  son  who  does 
not  tread  in   the  steps  of  his  wicked 
Father ;  whereas  the  threatening  in  this 
precept  respects  those  children  who  do 
follow  the  example  of  their  evil  parents. 
This  is  evident  from  their  being  said  to 
be  of  those  that  hate  God.    The  words 
as  originally  spoken  undoubtedly  had  a 
primary  reference  lo  the  sin  of  idolatry, 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  an- 
nounce a  general  principle,  to  wit,  that 
the  iniquities  and  vices  of  men  are  pun- 
ished in  their  posterity  ;  not  by  any  ar- 
bitrary enactment,  but  in  virtue  of  that 
constitution  of  things  which  God  "has 
adopted,  and  so  framed,  that  children 
cannot   well    avoid    suffering    in    this 
woild  in  consequence  of  the  misdeeds 
of  their  parents.    From  the    circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed  and 
the  influences  that  bear  upon  them,  it 
is  almost  inevitable  that  they  should  fall 
icto  ihe  same  sinful  courses  with  their 
fathers,  and  if  so.  they  must  necessarily 
experience  the  same  punishments.    It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this 
threatening  has  respect  mainly  to  the 
temporal  effects  of  sin,  to  its  penal  con- 
sequences in  the  present  life,  and  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  affecting  the  eternal 
salvation   of  individuals,    any  farther 
than  as  their  final  condition  depends  up- 
on their  personal  conduct  in  this  world. 
Vol.  I  23 


7  k  Thou  shall  not  take  the  name 
of  the  Lord  thy  Gcd  in  vain:  for 
the  Lord  f  willnot  hold  him  guilt- 
less that  taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

k  ch.  23.  1.  I,ev.  19.  12.  Deut.  5. 11.  Fs. 
15.  4.    Matt.  5.  33.    I  Mic.  6. 1 1. 

It  is  therefore  an  ordmation  or  arrange- 
ment of  entire  equity,  and  one  too  which 
at  the  same  time  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  parental  feelings ;  as  it  repre- 
sents the  destinies  of  their  descendants, 
for  weal  or  woe,  as  lodged  in  a  great 
measure  in  their  hands. 

6.  Shewing  mer.cy  unto  thousandSy 
&c.  So  much  more  abundant  is  the 
Lord  in  mercy  than  in  wrath,  so  much 
more  congenial  to  his  nature  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  loving-kindness  than  punitive 
displeasure,  that  while  he  punishes  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,  he  shewa 
mercy  to  the  thousandth.  This  is  abund- 
antly exemplified  in  the  history  of  the 
posterity  of  Abraham,  who  were  des- 
tined, on  account  of  the  distinguished 
virtues  of  their  progenitor,  to  be  the 
most  illustrious  nation  on  earth  at  the 
distance  of  several  thousand  years  from 
his  time. 

THE  THIRD  C0UMAia>HENT. 

7.  Thou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.  Heb.  fc^i 
acnd^ — fi^Cn  lo  tissa — lashshaVf  thou 
shall  not  take  up  (i.  e.  upon  thy  lips) 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  to  vanity y 
or  falsehood.  Vulg.  Non  assumes,  thou 
shall  not  assume.  The  name  of  God 
signifies  primarily  any  word  or  expres- 
sion which  denotes  God  ;  any  title  or  epi- 
thet  which  goes  to  distinguish  him  from 
all  other  beings.  Of  these  the  most  pecu- 
liar and  pregnant  is  perhaps  the  title  'Je- 
hovah,' implying  his  absolute,  eternal^ 
and  immutable  existence.  But  besides 
this,  he  is  denoted  also  by  many  other 
appellations  of  distinctive  p  irport,  such 
as  '  God,*  '  the  Lord*  •  the  Almighty,' 
*  the  Most  High  *  *  the  Father,*  ♦  th* 
Creator,*  *  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,*  8tc. 
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foxne  f  jqnessmg  what  be  is  in  himself, 
and  some  his  relations  to  his  creatures. 
But  the  *  name'  of  God  is,  from  Scrip- 
tural usage,  generally  arid  properly  un- 
d  r^tood  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense,  0/ 
every  thing  by  which  he  makes  himself 
knoumf  and  «>  mcluding  not  only  his 
various  titles,  out  also  his  attributes, 
ordinances,  word,  and  works.  That  the 
leading  idea  of  taking  the  name  of  God' 
in  this  place  is  swearing  by  it,  is  uni- 
versally conceded,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  three  ancient  versions,  the  Chal., 
the  Syr.,  and  the  Arab.,  all  which  rend- 
er, *Thou  shalt  not  swear  falsely  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God.*  The  orig- 
inal term  VCiTD  shav  signifies  both  what 
is  false  and  what  is  vaiUf  and  as  both 
senses  are  undoubtedly  to  be  included 
in  the  term,  it  lays  a  foundation  for  a 
twofold  view  of  the  prohibition  ;  for- 
bidding (I)  A\\  false  swearing,  all  per- 
jury, all  use  of  the  holy  name  of  God 
which  should  go  to  make  him  witness 
to  a  lie  J  (2)  All  vain,  light f  frivolous 
swearing,  including  all  cursing  and 
swearing  in  common  cnnversatinn,  all 
blasphemy,  and  all  rash,  thoughtless, 
irreverent  use  of  the  titles  and  attri- 
butes of  JehoKrah.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  worshippers  of  the  Most 
High  must  have  frequent  occasion  to 
mention  his  name,  and  the  scope  of  this 
.commandment  is  to  inculcate  the  ut- 
most reverence  of  that  holy  name  which 
is  but  a  symbol  of  every  idea  that  can 
awaken  awe,  adoration,  fear,  and  hom- 
age, in  the  bosoms  of  men  or  angels. 
If  we  were  to  indicate  the  point  of  the 
prohibition  by  specifying  the  directly 
opposite  duty,  it  would  be  by  adducing 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  Is.  8.  13, 
*  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself, 
and  let  him  be  your  fear  and  your  dread.' 
In  perfect  consistency,  however,  with 
the  tenor  of  this  precept,  appeals  may 
be  made  to  God,  on  suitable  occasions, 
ji  the  form  of  judicial  oaths  taken  in 
con<irmatioii  of  the  truth  of  our  state- 
ments.  The  examplf  of  Christ,  and  the 


declaratior  s  of  the  apostles,  clearly  i» 
timate  the  intrinsic  lawfulness  of  oathn 
and  the  scope  of  the  third  command 
ment  is  primarily  to  inculcate  a  duf 
degree  of  reverence  in  the  use  of  such 
an  invocation  of  the  Deity.  An  oath 
is,  in  fact,  an  act  of  religious  worship 
in  which  God  is  solemnly  called  upon 
to  witness  the  truth  of  the  affirmations 
made,  and  to  act  as  punisher  of  the 
crime  if  any  perjury  is  committed.  It 
imports  that  we  acknowledge  him  to 
be  the  infallible  searcher  of  hearts,  and 
the  powerful  and  stem  avenger  of  all 
falsehood,  fraud,  and  deceit  in  such  a 
solemn  transaction ;  and  no  inference 
can  be  plainer  than  that  it  is  the  height. 
of  irreligion  and  profanity  to  interpose 
that  awful  name  in  attestation  of  any 
thing  that  is  false,  fraudulent,  or  hypo- 
critical. The  rule  by  which  such  an 
act  is  to  be  governed  is  expressly  given, 
Jer.  4. 2,  *  Thou  shalt  swear  in  truth,  in 
judgment,  and  in  righte6u$ness,'  and 
any  deviation  from  this  is  an  infraction 
of  the  precept  before  us,  and  though 
oAen  accounted  a  trivial  oflence  among 
men,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  more  atro- 
cious or  provoking  crime  in  the  sight 
of  the  infinitely  true,  and  pure,  and  up 
right  Jehovah.  The  same  general  re- 
marks apply  also  to  vows  and  voluntary 
engagement^,  which  we  assume  upon 
ourselves  and  solemnly  promise  to  ful- 
fil. To  invoke  the  holy  name  of  God 
on  such  occasions,  to  appeal  to  him  as 
the  omniscient  voucher  of  our  sincer* 
ity,  and  then  to  neglect,  slight,  or  vio» 
late  the  obligations  we  have  incurred  ia 
but  an  impious  mockery  of  the  majesty 
of  Jehovah,  which  he  «rill  not  fail  to 
punish. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  in  common  dis 
course  that  this  command  is  most  fre- 
quently and  flagrantly  disregarded.  To 
say  nothing  of  downright  malignant 
blasphemy,  which  happily  is  rare  in  a 
land  of  Bibles  and  church^fS,  and  the 
grosser  imprecations  which  oflen  assol] 
the  I'M  from  profane  and  'jnpious  llptf 
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ihe  {qractice  of  interlaMuig  our  conver- 
sation with  the  words  '  God/  ^  Lord,' 
<  Christ/  or  the  expressions  *■  the  Lord 
knows/  ^heaven  help  me/  without  ne- 
cessity, seriousness,  or  reverence,  in- 
volves a  measure  of  the  guilt  of  trans- 
gressing the  third  commandment.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  prafoM  writing 
is  open  to  the  same  charge  with  profane 
ipeaking.-  In  the  statement  of  matters 
of  fact  by  way  of  testimony,  the  use  of 
irreverent  expressions  may  indeed  be 
f  Uowable,  but  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  writers  of  fiction  to  put  the 
most  revolting  oaths  into  the  mouths  of 
their  various  personages ;  and  this  they 
seem  to  think  harmless,  provided  they 
contrive  to  mask  the  grossness  of  the 
language  by  dashes  and  asterisks.  But 
wherein  this  difiers  from  any  other  pro- 
faneness,  except  in  being  more  deliber- 
ate, and  more  pernicious  in  the  way  of 
ezunple,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  To 
gi^  e  currency  to  such  profane  modes  of 
speech,  under  pretence  of  their  being 
necessary  to  the  faithful  portraiture  of 
character  and  manners;  incurs, we  think 
little  less  guilt  than  that  of  originally 
uttering  them.  The  exhibition  of  tuck. 
manners,  even  by  the  greatest  moral 
painter,  can  well  be  dispensed  with. 

In  fine,  the  rule  of  safety  in  this  mat- 
ter is  that  laid  down  by  our  Lord  in  his 
commentary  on  the  rabbinical  precepts, 
Mat.  5.  33-^37,  'Again  ye  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old 
time,  Thou  shalt^  not^ forswear  thyself, 
but  shall  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine 
oaths:  But  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at 
all :  neither  by  heaven  j  for  it  is  God's 
throne :  nor  by  the  earth ;  for  it  is  his  foot- 
stool :  neither  by  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  the 
city  of  the  great  King:  neither  shalt  thou 
swear  by  thine  head,  because  thou  canst 
Doi  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But 
let  your  communication  be,  Yea,  ytn  ; 
Nay,  nay;  for  whatsoever  is  more  thaii 

these  Cometh  of  evil.'< V  Thi  Lord 

teill  not  hold  him  guillluSf  &c.    Heb, 
np)]'^  Kb  lo  itenakkehf  will  9ot  pro- 


nounee  purty  tnnoci  nf ,  or  clem  ;  wiU 
not  acquit,  Gr.  00  fni  xaBapi^ni  ut//  not 
cleanee;  i.  e.  uHU  not  declare  cleany  will 
not  absolve.  He  will  not  let  him  go  un- 
punished. It  IS  an  instance  of  the  idiom, 
by  no  means  infrequent  in  Hebrew,  by 
which  a  negative  mode  of  expression 
couches  under  it  a  strdngly  affirmative 
idea.  We  have  then  in  these  words  a 
virtual  assurance  from  Jehovah  himself 
that  this  precept  cannot  be  disregarded 
with  impunity.  Men  may  not  discoveri 
or  they  may  neglect  to  punish,' its  vio- 
lations, and  even  the  hardened  con* 
science  of  the  sinner  may  fail  to  rebokt 
him  on  account  of  it$  but  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  God  will  surely  detect 
and  punish  the  insuh  thus  put  upon  hit 
great  and  glorious  nitmie.  The  words 
of  inspiration  clearly  portray  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  trangress  this  com- 
mandment ;  Ps.  189^  20,  *Thine  enemiei 
take  thy  name  in  vain.'  The  profane 
swearer  is  the  open  and  avowed  enemy 
of  the  high  and  holy  God,  and  it  is  no 
more  certain  that  there  will'  be  a  judg- 
ment seat,  before  which  the  bold  tranju 
gressor  must  appear,  than  it  is  that  he 
will  he  called  to  an  account  for  his  pro- 
fane trifling  with  the  ^ost  sacred  things 
in  the  universe ;  'And  I  will  come  near 
to  you  to  judgment :  and  I  will  be  a 
swift  witness  against  the  sorcerers,  and 
against  the  adulterers,  and  against  false 
swearersy  and  against  those  that  oppress 
the  hireling  in  nis  wages,  the  widow, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  that  turn  aside 
the  stranger  from  his  right,  and  fear  no2 
me,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  Mai.  3. 5 
The  remarkable  passage  Josh.  9. 19, 20. 
shows  in  what  light  the  children  of  Is 
rael  regarded  the  breach  of  their  plight*^ 
ed  faith  even  to  a  portion  of  the  devoted 
nations  of  Canaan ;  *But  all  the  princes 
said  unto  all  the  congregation,  We  have 
sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  God  01 
Israel:  now  thercffore  we  may  not  touch 
them.  This  will  we  do  to  them;  w« 
will  even  let  them  live,  lest  umUh  be  upon 
uSfbecifuse  of  the  oath  which  we  swart 
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8  n  Remember  the  sabbath-day 
lo  keep  it  holy. 

nch.  31.  13.  14.    Lev.  19.  3,  30.  &  S6.  3. 
Deut.  5. 13. 
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unto  them.'  Nor  can  we  forbear  in  this 
connexion  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the 
sin  in  question  has  often  been  followed 
by  sudden  and  fearful  marks  of  divine 
retribution,  even  in  the  present  world. 
However  it  be  accounted  for,  certain  it 
is  that  m  more  than  one  well-attested 
instance  men  have  fallen  dead  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  horrid  imprecations, 
as  if  God  had  taken  them  at  their  word 
in  calling  upon  him  to  seal  their  per- 
dition. We  do  not  say  that  such  cases 
are  to  be  regarded  as  miraculous.  It  is 
very  possible  that  the  physical  effects, 
caused  by  an  unnatural  degree  of  ex- 
citement of  the  passioiis,  and  the  sud- 
den incursion  of  a  violent  pang  or  panic 
of  conscience  may  have  been  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  result.  Still  such 
cases  should  be  looked  upon  as  solemn 
warnings ;  since  it  may  be  no  less  a  real 
visitation  of  divine  wrath  for  being 
made  by  the  agency  of  natural  laws 
acting  upon  the  nervous  system.  It  is 
to  be  considered  also,  that  as  this  is  a 
sin  which  aims  perhaps  more  directly. 
than  any  other  at  God ;  one  in  which  the 
mward  spirit  of  the  offender  comes  more 
immediately  in  collision  with  the  spirit 
of  God )  it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  should  occasionally 
come  out  in  more  marked  judgment 
against  it.  But  however  it  be  under- 
stood, this  solemn  denunciation  of  the 
Almighty  ought, to  be  to  this  comn\^nd- 
nient  what  the  restraining  limits  were 
around  the  hallowed  -base  of  Sinai,  a 
tacred  fence  to  guard  it  from  unhallowed 
violation. 

THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMENT. 

8.  Remember  the  adbbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy,  Heb.  naCH  Dl'i  tTS^  IIDT 
takor  eth  yom  hashahabboth,  remember 
th*  day  €f  ceatation,  or  real.    On  the 


9  n  Six  days  shah  thou  labour,  and 
do  all  thy  work : 

■  ch.  23. 12  d^  31.  15.  «^  34.  31.    Lev.  23, 3. 
Ezek.  S20.  13.    Luke  13.  14. 

import  of  the  original  word  for  '  Sab- 
bath,' and  on  the  origin,  nature,  and 
end  of  the  institution  in  general,  see 
Note  on  Gen.  2.  3.  The  term  '  remem 
ber'  in  this  connexion  ("npT  zokor)^ 
implies  more  than  the  mere  mental  act 
of  memory,  as  it  is  the  only  Hebrew 
word  equivalent  to  our  celebrate  or  com- 
memorate,  importing  that  it  was  to  be 
rem^embered  by  appropriate  observancea. 
If  therefore  the  clause  were  to  be  ren- 
dered,  'Remember  the  sabbath  day  by 
way  of  commemoration  or  celebration,' 
it  would  bring  us  still  nearer  to  its 
genuine  purport.  Thus  Ex.  13. 3,  < Moses 
said  unto  the  people.  Remember  (**|1^T 
zakor)  this  day,  in  which  ye  came  out 
from  E^ypt,'  where  see  Note.  -  But  how 
was  it  to  be  remembered  ?  Not  simply 
by  mental  reminiscence,  but  by  special 
observance ;  for  it  is  added,  *  There 
shall  no  unleavened  bread  be  eaten.'  It 
could  not  be  adequately  remembered 
without  being  kept  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed.  So  also  Ex.  12.  14,  <This  day 
shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memorial  ("^T^^T 
zikkaron) ;'  and  then  the  manner  in 
which  the  precept  should  be  complied 
with  is  immediately  described,  'ye  shall 
keep  it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  for- 
ever.' So  in  the  present  case,  the  Sab- 
bath was  to  be  remembered  by  practical 
acknowledgment  as  well  as  by  bearing 
in  mind,  with  special  car^,  the  stated 
season  of  its  occurrence,  and  by  cherish- 
ing the  recollection  of  its  early  appoint- 
ment a6  a  memorial  of  God's  rest  at  the 
close  of  the  work  of  creation.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  parallel  passage,  Deut.  5. 
12,  the  language  is  not  ^remember  the 
sabbath  to  sanctify  it,'  but  *keep  the 
sabbath  day,'  no  doubt  with  the  design 
to  intimate  that  these  wo  terms  in  thii 
connexion  were  equivalent.  Thus  too 
I  we  learn,  from  Lev.  23.  3,  that  on  thi 
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j»abl>ath  there  was  to  be  a  holy  convoca- 
tion, or  an  assembly  of  the  people,  at 
the  tabernacle  |-  as  afterwards  at  the 
temple,  for  the  public  worship  of  God, 
as  if  this  were  the  appropriate  mode  of 
remeinbering  the  sabbath;  'Six  days 
shall  work  be  done ;  but  the  seventh 
day  is  the  sabbath  of  rest,  an  holy  con* 
vocation;  ye  shall  do  no  work  therein : 
it  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  in  all  your 
dwellings.'  But  in  addition  to  the  *holy 
convocation/  the  Israelites  were  .  re- 
quired to  offer  a  greater  number  of  sacri- 
fices on  that  than  on  other  days,  Numb. 
28.  9,  io,  and  we  cannot  question  that 
these  various  services  were  understood 

w 

to  enter  essentially  into  the  due  pbserv- 
ance  of  this  .hallowed  season.  It  con- 
sequently leads  us  to  the  inevitable  in- 
ference, that  the  sabbath  is  not  properly 
or  adequately  kept  unless  it  be  distin- 
guished from  other  days  by  being  in  a 
special  manner  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
public  as  well  as  private  worship. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  this  com- 
mandment is  not  so  purely  moral  or 
self-enforced  in  its  own  nature  as' the 
rest.  Although  the  consecration  of  a 
certain  portion  of  our  time  to  the  im- 
mediate service  of  God  may  perhaps  be 
admitted  to  be  of  moral  oblig;ation,  yet 
the  exact  proportion,  as  well  as  the 
particular  day,  may  be  considered  as  of 
positive  institutionf  and  therefore  some- 
what more  of  a  Jewish  aspect*  is  given 
to  this  precept  than  to  either  of  the 
others.  For  this  reason  some  in  all 
periods  of  the  church  have  been  led  to 
question  whether  it  is  properly  to  be 
considered  as  still  remaining  in  force 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  par- 
ticularly as  no  express  mention  is  made 
of  it  in  the  New  Testament.  But  as  it 
was  in  its  substantial  features  no  doubt  in 
existence  long  before  the  penod  of  the 
Jewish  economy,  as  it  forms  an  inte- 
gral part  of  that  collection  oi  precepts 
which  was  spoken  from  heaven  by  the 
▼oice  of  God,  and  was  afterwards  writ- 
ten by  the  linger  of  God  on  the  tables 
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of  stone,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  ofier  a 
stronger  argument  in  proof  of  ..le  per- 
petuity of  its  obligation.  Not  doubting, 
therefore,  that  an  institution  which  was 
binding  before  the  law  is  equally  binding 
after  it,  unless  distinctly  repealed,  we 
have  only  to  remark,  that  the  particular 
day  in  the  week  is  not  specified  ;  it  is, 
'remember  the  sabbath  day,' — not  the 
*  seventh  day' — '  to  keep  it  holy.'  All 
that  the  commandment  expressly  re- 
quires is,  to  observe  a  day  of  sacred 
rest  after  every  six  days  of  labor. 
The  seventh  day  indeed  is  to  be  kept 
holy,  but  not  a  word  is  here  said  as  to 
the  point  from  which  the  reckoning  is 
to  begin.  The  *  seventh  day'  is  not  so 
much  the  seventh  according  to  any  par- 
ticular method  of  computing  tlie  sep- 
tenary cycle,  as  in  reference  to  the  six 
working  days  before-mentioned  j  every 
seventh  day  in  rotation  after  six  of  1% 
bor.  The  Jewish  sabbath  was  kept  oi 
our  Saturday,  but  we  act  eqnally  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
this  commandment  by  keeping  it  on  Sun- 
day; and  as  this  was  the  day  oq  which  our 
Lord  arose  from  the  dead,  it  has  come 
to  be  appropriately  designated  as  Ube 
Lord's  day,'  and  as  such  has  been  ob- 
served as  the  Christian  sabbath  from 

the  earliest  periods  of  the  church. 

IT  To  keep  it  holy.  Heb.  lOnpi  lekad* 
deshOf  to  sanctify  it.  On  the  import  of 
this  term  see  Note  on  Gen.  2.  3. 

9.  Sax  days  shall  thou  labor,  and  do 
ail  thy  work.  Heb.  "^n^^iiJa  JlD  kol 
melakteka,  all  thy  bttsiness  or  servile 
work.  It  comes  from  the  ancient  root 
"VS^^  look,  to  send,  to  depute,  from 
which  also  comes  '1ft<i)3  malak,  a  meS" 
senger,  and  properly  signifies  all  that 
varied  service  and  ministiy  to  the  per- 
formance of  which  servants  were  sent 
or  despatched,  and  about  which  thej 
were  employed.  It  plainly  refers  tt 
the  daily  routine  of  dVdinary  seculax 
employments,  all  which  were  to  be  diii. 
gently  pursued  on  the  six  working  days, 
(uid  religiously  suspended  on  the  se7> 
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10  But  the  o  seventh  day  w  the 
sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  : 
in  it  thou  <?halt  no^t  do  any  work, 
thou,  nor  t  ly'son,  nor  thy  daugjh- 
ter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid- 
servant, nor  thy  cattle,  pnor  thy 

e  Gen.  3. 8,  3.  ch.  16.  36.  A  SI.  15.    P  Neh. 
13.  Hi,  17,  18,  19. 

t  _ 

enth  or  day  of  rest.  As  the  wi.rds  be- 
long to  the  first  table,  which  is  not  de- 
signed to  teach  us  our  duties  to  our- 
selves or  our  neighbors,  but  to  God, 
they  are  not  in  their  intrinsic  import 
so  strictly  preceptive  or  impercUive,  as 
permissive.  Though  they  do  in  iheir 
spirit  inculcate  the  duty  of  active  and 
exemplary  diligence. in  the  season  of 
it,  yet  their  primary  drift  is,  undoubt- 
edly, to  define  that  season  ^  to  teach 
us  within  what  bounds  our  labor  is  to 
be  circumscribed,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  allotted  time  of  rest.  In  niak- 
?ng  this  disposal  of  time,  however,  the 
Most  High  of  course  reserved  to  him- 
self the  tight  of  occasionally  setting 
apart  some  one  or  more  of  those  six 
days  for  religious  services,  and  we  are 
aot  to  consider  it  as  any  infringement 
4pon  the  original  precept  if  extraordi- 
liary  seasons  of  fasting,  thanksgiving, 
and  worship  shoul4  occasionally  be  set 
spart  in  like  manner,  by  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical authority. 

10.  The  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of 
the  Ij)rd  thy  God,  Heb.  m»*l"'5  ITQID 
y^tl^V^  shabboth  laihovah  Eloh'tka^  a 
iobbath  to  Jehovah  thy  God.  That  is, 
the  sabbath  appointed  by  and  conse- 
crated to  the  Lord  thy  God ;  the  sab- 
bath in  which  God  asserts  a  special  in- 
terest, which  he  peculiarly  claims  as 
his  own,  and  which  we  cannot  refuse  to 
sanctify  to  him  without  being  guilty  of 
a  kind  of  sacrilege,  and  appropriating 
to  ourselves  what  properly  belongs  to 
another.  In  accordance  with  this  phrase- 
ology we  find  it  said.  Lev.  26. 2,  *Ye 
tball  kerp  my  sabbath.'    Is.  56.  4,  <For 


stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  • 
1 1  For  q  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  (he  sea  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the 
seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lorb 
blessed  the  sabbath-day,  and  hal- 
lowed it 

q  Gen.  2.  3. 


thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  eunuchs 
that  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  choose  the 

things  that  please  me,*  &c. IT  In  it 

thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  &c.  That 
is^  no  secular  or  servile  work,  nothing 
pertaining  to  a  mere  worldly  galling. 
Works  of  piety,  necessity,  and  charity 
are  of  course  excepted,  as  these  consist 
entirely  with  the  spirit  of  that  day,  as 
a  day  of  holy  rest )  for  *  the  sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
sabbath.*  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
all  works  of  a  different  character  are  to 
be  excluded  from  the  hallowed  hours  of 
the  sabbath,  and  our  affairs  should  be 
previously  so  arranged,  that  the  sacred 
duties  of  the  Lord's  day  may  be  inter- 
rupted as  little  as  possible  ;  nor  should 
any  thing  be  considered  as  a  work  of 
necessity  on  that  day,  ivhich  can  be 
done  before  the  sabbath,  or  delayed  till 
after  it.  All  buying  and  selling,  pay- 
ing wages,  settling  accounts,  gathering 
harvests,  clearing  out  of  vessels  from 
port,  making  up,  sorting,  or  transport- 
ing of  mails,  writing  letters  of  businiess 
or  amusement,  readmg  books,  papers, 
or  pamphlets  on  ordinary  subjects,  tri- 
fling visits,  joumies,  excursions,  or  con. 
versation  on  topics  merely  secular,  are 
inconsistent  with  '  keeping  a  day  holy 
unto  the  Lord.*— IT  Thou  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter ,  nor  thy  man-servant, 
&c.  This  part  of  the  precept  goes  not 
only  to  extend  the  obligation,  but  also 
to  secure  the  privileges  of  the  sabbath 
to  every  class  and  condition  of  n»en. 
The  wife  indeed  is  not  mentioned,  be- 
cause she  is  supposed  to  be  one  with  the 
husband,  and  as  coopetating  with  him  O!' 
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toursc  m  carrying  into  execution  every 
commandment  of  God.    But  the  rest  of 
the  family,  sons  and  daughters,  male  and 
female  servants,  are  specified  in  such  a 
way  as  to  throw  upon  heads  of  families 
the  responsibility  of  uniting  all  their 
household  establishment  in  the  due  ob- 
servance of  the  day.    Whatever  relief, 
refreshment,  or  rest  may  be  intended  to 
be  afforded  by  the  institution,  servants 
and  even  cattle  are  to  be  sacredly  cod- 
w'lered  as  entitled  to  its  merciful  provi- 
sions.    It  is  indeed  the  destiny  of  man 
that  he  should  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  but  the  sabbath  is 
graciously  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  re- 
lief to  that  destiny.    His  mental  enei^ 
and  bodily  health  arc  to  be  renewed  b}' 
its  leisure;  and  God  who  has  thus  be- 
stowed upon  man  the  substantial  bless- 
ing of  k  periodical  cessation  from  toil, 
has  decreed  the  same  privilege  to  the 
menial  classes  and  the  inferior  animals. 
The  rest  therefore  so  kindly  provided 
by  the  Creator  for  servants  and  cattle 
ought  not  to  be  unnecessarily  broken. 
The  domestic,  on  tliat  day,  should  be  re- 
leased, as  far  as  possible,  from  his  or- 
dinary labors,  and  the  beast  which  has 
served  us  faithfully  during  the  week, 
should  not  be  deprived  of  hii^  share  of 
the  general  repbse.    Were  this  law  but 
duly  observed,  the  servants  in  many 
families  would  be  spared  that  labor  on 
the  sabbath  which  now  too  often  pre- 
vents their  attending  to  any  religious 
duty.    Nor  would  the  use  of  horses  for 
travelling  so  extensively  disgrace  our 
own  and  other  Christian  lands.    Many 
a  driver  and  ostler,  who  knows  no  ces- 
sation from  his  daily  task,  woi»]d  be 
found  frequenting  the  place  of  worship ; 
and  many  a  poor  animal,  which  now 
pants  under  the  lash  of  the  sabbath, 
rould    then   be   permitted  to  recover 
•trength  for  the  ensuing  six  days  of  in- 
evitable labor.        IT  Nor  thy  stranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates.   That  is,  with- 
in thy  cities,  as  explained  in  the  Note 


on  Gen.  32. 17.  Gr.  h  irpoinyXwroj  h  jta* 
finiK(oy  tv  iT'.t,  the  proselyte  dwelling 
among  thee.  Even  the  strangers  who 
might  be  resident  among  the  Israelites, 
are  here  required  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  law  sanctifying  the  sab- 
bath day ;  which  is  in  other  words  re- 
cognising the  right  of  the  Israelites  to 
demand  that  strangers  should  pay  a  rev- 
erent respect  to  the  institutions,  civi' 
and  religious,  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  sojourned.  For  otherwise 
how  could  this  chaise  be  embraced  in 
the  Muty  of  the  Israelites?  But  the 
thing  was  in  itself  in  the  highest  de- 
gree reasonable  and  proper.  If  such  a 
stranger  were  a  proselyte  of  the  class 
called  proselytes  of  righteousness  of 
justice,  it  was  of  course  incunibent  up 
on  him  to  conform  to  all  the  observ 
ances  of  the  Hebrews.  If  he  were  mere 
ly  a  proselyte  of  the  gate^  who  had  re 
nounced  idolatry  without  receiving  cir 
cumcision,  still  it  was  fitting  that  he 
should  rest  from  his  labors  on  the  sab 
bath  day,  and  not,  by  engaging  in  them, 
disturb  those  who  were  desirous  at  that 
time  of  quietly  devoting  themselves  to 
the  duties  of  public  and  private  worship. 
It  was  doing  as  he  would  be  done  Jby  in 
similar  circumstances. 

11.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made^ 
&c.  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  origin 
of  the  sabbath,  by  way  of  enforcing  its 
observance  by  an  appropriate  sanction. 
It  was  designed  for  a  memorial  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  therefor^to 
be  observed  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator 
who  made  heaven  and  earth.  All  the 
perfections  of  the  Godhead,  accordingly, 
which  are  so  conspicuously  displayed 
in  the  wondrous  fabric  of  creation,  and 
in  that  providence  by  which  it  is  upheld 
and  governed,  should  be  devoutly  con- 
templated and  adored  on  that  solemn 
day.  Upon  comf  aring  th  s  passage  with 
Deut.  5.  15,  a  different  i?ason  seems  to 
be  given  for  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath ;  'And  remember  that  thou  wa?:  a 
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12  If  r  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 

r  ch.  93.  2G.  L^v.  19.  3.  Deut.  5. 16.  Jor. 
$!».  7.  18, 19.  Malt.  15.  i.  &  19. 19.  Mark  7. 
10.  &  10. 19.    l.uke  18.20.    Ephes.  6.  2. 

servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that 
the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence 
through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretch- 
ed-out  arm :  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God 
commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbathi 
day.'  But  the  two  are  by  no  means  in- 
consistent with  each  other.  The  first, 
taken  from  the  creation,  was  well  known 
and  continued  valid  of  course  ;  but  the 
second,  taken  from  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  was  merely  superadded  to  the 
first  in  order  to  give  more  force  to  the 
sense  of  obligation  by  coupling  it  with 
the  memory  of  an  important  event  in 
their  national  history.  It  would  seem 
too  that  the  allusion  In  the  latter  case 
had  special  respect  to  that  clause  of  the 
/»recept  which  enjoins  the  duty  of  mas- 
ters in  regard  to  their  servants.  While 
the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt  in  a  state  of 
slavery  they  were  no  doubt  restricted 
by  their  despotic  oppressors  fi^om  ob- 
serving the  sabbath  as  they  otherwise 
would,  fiut  now  when  set  at  liberty 
and  permitted  to  serve  God  according 
to  the  precepts  of  their  religion,  he  just- 
ly expected  that  they  should  make  a 
right  use  of  their  liberty,  and  deal  more 
mercifully  with  their  servants  than  the 
Egyptians  had  dealt  with  them;  and 
particularly  that  they  should  permit 
them  to  rest  one  day  in  seven,  that  is, 
asaoften  as  they  did  themselves. 

For  a  more  extended  and  elaborate 
view  of  the  origin,  design,  obligation, 
and  due  observance  of  the  holy  sabbath, 
the  reader  is-  referred  to  Edwards*  and 
Dwighl's  Theology,  and  to  the  Trea- 
tises of  Bp.  Wilson,  Gumey,  Humph- 
rey, Agnew,  Waterbury,  and  Kings- 
bury, in  which  is  accumulated  an  im- 
mense fund  of  argumentative  and  jrac- 
tical  matter  relative  to  this  divine  in- 
stitution. 


mother ;  that  thv  days  may  be  long 
upon  the  land  wnich  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee.  - 


SECOND  TABLE. 

THE  FIFTH   COMMAirDMEHT. 

12.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother^ 
&c.  Heb.  iSD  kab'cd,  from  *n3  A:a- 
badf  to  be  heavy;  thence  applied  to 
v:eigtU  of  character,  dignity,  or  what 
entitles  one  to  respect,  honor,  diatin- 
guished  esteem.  Accordingly  in  the  Pie] 
conjugation  it  signifies  to  regard,  treat 
or  practically  declare  one  as  worthy  of 
honor.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
word  ^^p  kalal,  to  make  light  of,  to  set 
light  by,  to  account  mean,  xtite,  or  worth" 
less.  Accordingly  we  find  tfiis  term  em- 
ployed  to  signify  a  conduct  the  reverse 
of  that  enjoined  in  this  precept ;  as  Deut. 
27.  16.  <  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light 
*y  (npp?a  makleh)  his  father  or  his 
mother.*  Ezek.  22.  7,  *In  thee  have 
they  set  light  by  (ijpn  hi'kallu)  father 
and  mother.*  From  the  same  root  123 
kdbad,  comes  the  original  word  for  glory, 
n'n!?  kabod,  whence  the  Apostle  has, 
2  Cor.  4.  17,  <  Weight  of  glory,*  and 
Peter,  2  Pet.  2. 10,  denominates  magis- 
trates So^aif  glories,  from  the  weight 
of  character  attached  to  them.  Comp. 
Note  on  Gen.  31. 1.  In  Lev.  19.  3,  and 
Deut.  5. 16,  the  word  Hl"^  yara,  to  fear, 
to  reverence  is  substituted,  but  obvious- 
ly with  the  same  import.  The  grand 
duty  here  inculcated  is  that  of  yi/tol 
piety,  embracing  that  entire  class  of 
duties  which  children  owe  to  their  par- 
ents.' The  foundation  of  these  duties  is 
laid  in  the  nature  of  the  relation  which 
parents  and  children  sustain  to  each 
other,  and  they  are  so  obvious  that  chil- 
dren  themselves,  even  at  a  very  tender 
age,  are  capable  of  feeling  deeply  then 
obligation.  Parents  are  under  God  the 
immediate  authors  of  the  U  ag  of  thil 
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dren.  It  is  to  their  parents  that  they 
owe  their  preservation,  sustentation, 
and  protection  during  that  helpless  pe- 
riod m  which  they  are  utterly  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  them5iel  ves.  The  hearts 
of  parents  are  full  of  the  kindest  affec- 
tion— love,  tender  solicitude,  pity,  sym- 
pathy, benevolence — towards  their  chil- 
dren, adections  which  show  themselves 
in  the  most  painful  exertions,  toils, 
watchings,  privations,  sacrifices  of  com- 
fort and  ease,  of  which  human  nature  is 
cagable.  They  willingly  undei^o  hard- 
ship, encounter  peril,  incur  expense,  and 
jeopard  their  lives  and  their  health  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  offspring. 
And  children,  when  they  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  age,  come  of  course  into  the 
full  participation  of  all  the  temporal  ad- 
vantages of  their  parents*  station  in  life, 
.whether  of  wealth,  honor,  or  respect- 
ability. Indeed  it  is  in  great  measure 
for  their  children  that'  parents  live  and 
labor  in  the  world. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons  parents 
most  justly  claim  what  the  great  Parent 
of  all  here  claims  for  them.  And  as 
they  have  affections  and  perform  actions 
nearly  akin  to  those  of  God  towards  us, 
Ihey  may  properly  be  deemed  iu  a  sense 
his  representatives,  the  lively  images 
of  him  in  whom  Mve  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  and  on  that  account  en- 
titled to  a  special  veneration  from  their 
children.  God  himself,  we  know,  in 
order  to  endear  himself  to  our  hearts, 
and  to  win  more  effectually  our  obedi- 
ence, Assumes  the  title  oi  Father ,  and 
on  this  ground  lays  a  special  claim  to 
our  respect ;  'If  1  be  a  father,  where  is 
mine  honor  V  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
vvhlle  the  duties  owed  to  other  men  are 
termed  justice,  or  charity,  or  courtesy, 
or  liberality,  or  gratitude,  those  due  to 
parents  in  most  languages  are  compris- 
ed under  the  title  of  pitty^  implying 
something  divine  in  the  objects  of  them. 
Who  indeed  does  not  feel  that  it  is 
something  more  than  injustice  to  wrong 
^  jt  parent  \  that  it  is  more  than  uncharit- 


ableness  to  refuse  them  succor  or  rehef  ^ 
that  it  is  more  than  incivility  to  be  un- 
kind to. them ;  that  it  is  m4)re  than  sor 
did  avarice  to  withhold  aid  from  theii 
necessities  ?  Who  is  not  prompted  at 
once  to  brand  such  conduct  as  impiety  i 
Indeed  the  language  of  inspiration  ex- 
pressly confirms  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, 1  Tim.  5.  4,  4f  any  widow  have 
children  or  nephews  (i.  e.  grandchil- 
dren) let  them  learn  first  to  show  piety 
{coae0siv)  at  hoiiie,  and  to  requit% 
their  parents ;  for  that  is  good  and  ac 
ceptable  before  God;^  where  the  tern- 
employed  is  the  proper  one  for  express 
ing  piety  towards  God. 

As  to  the  precise  import  of  the  pre- 
cept, it  will  perhaps  be  more  distinctly 
gathered  from  the  several  parallel  in- 
junctions scattered  through  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  j  *Ye  shall  fear  every 
man  his  mother  and  his  father,  and 
keep  my  sabbath ;  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God.'  *My  son,  keep  thy  father's  com- 
mandment, and  forsake  not  the  law  oi 
thy  mother.'  ^Children,  obey  your  pa- 
rents in  the  Lord ;  for  this  is  right.' 
'Children  obey  your  parents  in  all  things 
for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord.' 
In  these  passages  tHe  phraseology  is  sf 
varied,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the 
precept  implies  not  only  an  abstract 
sentiment,  a  cordial  inward  respect  and 
esteem  for  their  persons,  but  also  obe- 
dience to  their  lawful  commands)  sub- 
mission to  their  rebukes,  instructions, 
and  corrections,  deference  to  their  coun- 
sels, and  sincere  endeavors  to  promote 
their  comfort,  particularly  in  old  age, 
when  by  affording  them  a  maintenance 
we  can  in  some  measure  requite  their 
care  of  our  infancy  and  childhood.  11 
such  are  the  duties  of  children,  let  pa- 
rents, on  the  other  hand,  remember  that 
correspond^t  duties  rest  upon  them. 
Though  children  are  not  absolved  from 
the  obligation  of  this  commandment  by 
the  mis  onduct  of  their  parents,  yet  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossiblt 
t^at  they  should  yield  the  sam^  bm^ 
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respect  and  Tmeration  to  the  unwor- 
thy as  10  the  worthy,  nor  does  GOd 
require  a  child  to  pay  an  irrational 
honor  to  his  parents.  If  his  parents 
are  atheists,  he  cannot  honor  them  as 
Christians.  If  they  are  prayerless  and 
profane,  he  cannot  honor  them  as  reli- 
gious. If  they  are  worldly,  avaricious, 
overreaching,  unscrupulous  as  to  vera- 
city and  honest  dealing,  be  cannot  honor 
them  as  exemplary,  upright,  conscien- 
tious^ and  spiritually  minded.  If  they 
are  intemperate  and  abandoned  be  can- 
not honor  them  as  sober  and  virtuous, 
nor  truly  speak  of  them  as  such.  But 
a  child  is  obliged  to  think  as  well  a»  he 
can  of  bis  parents,  and  to  conceal  their 
faults,  unless  the  good  of  society  ob- 
viously requires  their  exposure.  He  is 
to  ob^y  them  in  all  things  where  their 
commands  do  not  come  in  conflict  with 
those  of  God.  In  that  case  children  are 
not  at  liberty  to  obey  ;  they  are  under 
an  antecedent  obligation  ;  they  are  im- 
periously bound  by  their  duty  to  God 
to  adhere  to  truth,  to  honesty,  to  justice. 
But  in  all  such  cases  there  is  need  of 
the  utmost  caution,  and  of  a  positive 
assurance  that  ihejhing  declined  is  as 
clearly  forbidden  by  God  as  obedience 
to  parents  is  commanded  by  him.  Other- 
wise children  cannot  be  warranted  in 
refusing  to  obey  parental  injunctions. 

That  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land',  &c.  Heb.  ^i^^H*^  ^pJai  lemdan 
ydarikun^  that  they  may  prolong.  That 
is,  as  Leclerc  and  some  others  under- 
stand it,  that  thy  father  and  mother,  by 
their  prayers  in  thy  behalf,  by  the  bles- 
sings of  heaven  which  they  shall  in- 
voke, may  be  the  means  of  prolonging 
thy  days  upon  the  land  where  thou 
dwellest.  But  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  is  such  that  we  are  not  required 
to  interpret  the  word  *  thej''  of  parents, 
and  from  the  illustration  which  we 
have  given  of  this  usage  of  speech  in 
the  Note  on  Gen.  16.  14,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  our  translation  presents  the 
;ight  r<^kidering,  'that  thy  days  may  be 


prolonged,'  following  herein   the  Or. 

iva   ftaKfitt^povtoi    yevri   eirt    rijj   y»K    ^T» 
ayadtjsy  that  thou  mayest  be  long-livea 
upon  the  good  landf  &c.,  where  by  the 
way,  we  may  remark  that  ayadns  good 
is  gratuitously  inserted,  but  probably 
with  a  view  to  indicate  that  they  under- 
stood the  word  *  land*  of  the  land  oj 
promise  J  instead  of  <  earth'  as  it  is  fre 
queutly  rendered.    A  similar  phrase 
ology  occurs  Job,  4.  19,  '  Which  are 
crushed  before  the  moth;'  Heb.  They 
crush  them  before  the  moth.    Ch.  7.  3, 
'Wearisome  nights  are  appointed  to 
me ;'  Heb.  They  appoint  to  me  weari* 
some  nights.     So  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  Luke  16.  9,  '  That  they  may  re* 
ceive  you  into  everlasting  habitations  f 
i.  e.  that  ye  may  be  received.     The 
parallel  promise  in  Deut.  5.  16,  has  a 
slight  additional  clause,  ^That  thy  days 
may  be  prolonged,  and  that  it  may  go 
well  with  thee,  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God.  giveth  thee,'  and  this 
sense  of  the  promise  is  confirmed  by 
the  apostle's  citation,  Eph.  6.  3,  *Thai 
it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou 
maye&t  live   long  on,  the  earth.'     In 
other  cases  the  prolonging  of  the  days 
is  attributed  directly  and  actively  to 
the  person  of  whose  conduct  it  is  the 
result.    Thus  Deut.  22.  7,  <  But  thou 
shalt  in  any  wise  let  the  dam  go,  and 
take  the  young  to  thee ;   that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  may- 
est  prolong  thy  days.^    This  command- 
ment IS  mdeed  cited  by  the  apostle  as 
the  first  that   has  a  special  promise 
annexed  to  it — for  the  promise  added 
to  the  second  commandment  is  rather 
general  to  all  those  that  love  God,  or 
annexed  to  the  due  observance  of  the 
whole  law,  than  of  that   single  pre- 
cept— but  the  promised  blessing  is  evi- 
dently one  that  would  in  a  great  meas- 
ure flow  as  a  natural  consequence  froir 
the  due  observance  of  the  precept.  God 
assures  them  that  their  permanence  and 
prosperity  in  the  land  of  their  expected 
possession  wo*ild  depend   upon  theif 
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obedience  to  this  command ;  and  in  that 
he  merely  stales  what  would  be  found 
to  be  the  result  of  general  experience  in 
the  course  of  his  providence,  that  the 
early  habit  of  respect  and  reverence  to 
parents  and  superiors,  would  tend  to 
the  peaceful  and  prosperous  existence 
of  society,  by  removing  the  causes  of 
internal  discord  and  decay  *  while,  as 
to  individuals,  the  salutary  restraint  of 
the  passions,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
quiet,  gentle  demeanor  would  of  itself 
go  far  towards  lengthening  the  term  of 
human  life.  But  however  this  may  be, 
due  reverence  for  parents  will  be  fouud 
to  consist  with  reverence  to  God  and 
bis  institutions,  and  where  this  is  the 
case  in  any  community  he  will  display 
bis  favor  and  crown  them  with  the  bles- 
sings of  long  life  and  temporal  pros- 
perity. 

That  this  promise  had  respect  prima- 
illy  to  the  chosen  people,  to  whom  God 
was  now  about  to  give  the  land  of  Ca- 
aaan,  is  unquestionable;  and  to  them  it 
was  doubtless  made  in  a  national  as 
well  as  in  an  individual  character.    It 
was  a  pledge  oif  the  part  of  God  that  if 
they  evinced  a  strict  obedience  to  this 
X>nimahd,  he  would  grant  them,  as  a 
3ople,  a  long  continuance  in  their  own 
and  in  despite  of  all  the  attempts  of 
,heir  enemies  to  conquer  and  dispossess 
them.    This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  parallel  language  of  Deut.  4.  26, 
*  Ye  shall  soon  utterly  perish  from  off 
the  land  whereunto  ye  go  over  Jordan 
to  possess  it ;  ye  shall  not  prolong  your 
days  upon  it,  but  shall  utterly  be  des- 
troyed.'    V.  33,  *  Ye  shall  walk  in  all 
the  ways  which  the  Lord  your  God 
hath  commanded  you,  that  ye  may  live, 
and  that  it  may  be  well  with  you,  and 
that  ye  may  prolong  your  days  in  the 
land  which  ye  shall  possess.*    V.  40. 
*Tbou  shall  keep  therefore  his  statutes 
Bitd  his  commandments,  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  that  it  may  go  well 
witd  thee,  and  with  thy  diildren  after 
khce,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy 


days  upon  the  earth  (rather,  tipon  the 
land)f  which  the  Lord  -thy  God  giveth 
thee,  for  ever.'  Ch.  32.  46,  47,  *And 
he  said  unto  them,  Set  your  hearts  untc 
all  the  words  which  I  testify  among 
you  this  day,  which  ye  shall  command 
your  children  to  observe  to  do,  all  the 
words  of  this  law.  For  it  is  not  a  vam 
thing  for  you :  because  it  is  your  life ; 
and  through  this  thing  ye  shall  prolong 
your  days  in  the  land  whither  ye  go 
over  Jordan  to  possess  it  J  Accordingly 
we  ^nd,  that  when  God  threatens  the 
nation  with  being  carried  captive  out 
of  their  own  land  for  their  sins,  he  par- 
ticularly mentions  this  among  other 
procuring  causes  of  their  calamities,  f/le 
not  honoring  their  parents;  £zek.  22. 7, 
12,  15,  'In  thee  have  they  set  light  by 
father  and  mother. — Behold  therefore— 
I  will  scatter  thee  among  the  heathen, 
and  disperse  thee  in  the  countries.' 
But  the  apostle,  Eph.  6.  2,  3,  cites  tilis 
commandment  as  if  the  promise  still 
held  good  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, and  this  fact  is  doubtless  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  the  spirit, 
the  principle,  of  the  promise  is  still 
acted  upon  under  the  moral  government 
of  Jehovah.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  as  a. 
general  fact,  those  who  are  exemplary 
in  the  discharge  of  filial  duties  be- 
come the  objects  of  a  specially  reward- 
ing providence  in  the  longer  enjoyment 
of  life  and  of  those  temporal  blessings 
which  make  it  desirable.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  close  observer  of  the  retri- 
butive dealings  of  God,  can  question 
that  in  multitudes  of  cases  the  untimely 
deaths  of  the  young  have  been  the  judi- 
cial consequences  of  disobedience  to 
their  parents  ?  In  how  many  instances 
has  the  confession  been  extorted  from 
convicted  felons,  that  the  first  step  m 
their  downward  career  was  despising 
the  commands  of  parents,  and  the  next 
the  breach  of  the  holy  sabbath  ?  And 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  connexion  be- 
tween these  two  forms  of  transgression, 


13  •Thou  shall  not  kill 

•  Deut.  5.  17.    Matt. 5. 21.    Rom.  13.  9. 

was  expressly  recognised  in  the  page  of 
ini»pirdtion,  from  their  being  conjointly 
prohibited;  Lev.  19.  3,  *Ye  shall  fear 
every  man  his  mother  and  his  father,  and 
keep  my  sabbaths ;'  as  if  it  were  to  be 
expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he 
who  dishonored  his  parents  wou)d  ha- 
bitually profaae  the  sabbath. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  Jo  be 
considered  as  militating  with  the  verity 
of  this  promise,  if  many  children  dis- 
cinguished  for  filial  piety  should  be  cut 
off  in  their  tender  years.  This  no  doubt 
was  the  case  with  thousands  of  the  seed 
of  Jacob,  and  the  same  thing  happens 
to  multitudes  in  every  age.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  prom- 
ise, if  it  holds  good  as  a  general  fact  in 
t^e  divine  administration^  And  even 
in  the  cases  that  constitute  the  appa- 
rent exceptions,  the  early  called  may 
be  taken  from  the  evil  to  come ;  and  if 
the  years  that  would  have  been  spent 
on  earth  are  spent  in  heaven,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  promise  fails  of  its 
fulfilment.  God  is  certainly  a»  good  as 
his  word  when  he  is  better. 

THE  SIXTH  COMMAHDIIENT. 

]3.  Thou  Shalt  not  kilL  Heb.  Vt^ 
nS^in  la  tirtzahay  thou  shall  not  mur- 
der. Gr.  ov  ^ovfufffis,  id.  Chal.  <Thou 
shah  not  kill  a  soul ;'  i.  e.  a  person 
The  original  HS^  ratzah,  from  being 
m  several  instances  applied  to  violent 
bcatingf  breakingf  contusioiij  and  from 
general. usage,  more  properly  signifies 
.he  violent f  unjust ,  taking  of  life,  which 
s  usually  denominated  murder.  In 
Vrabic  it  signifies  to  overwhelm  with 
$toneSf  to  stone  to  deaih^  to  smash  a  ser^ 
pent^s  head  unth  a  stone.  It  is  thus 
distinguished  from  S^lp  haragf  also 
translated  to  killy  but  which  is  more  le« 
Ultimately  employed  to  designate  that 
tod  oi  legal  killing  which  is  the  result 
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14 1  Thou  shalt  not  commit  idiu* 
tery. 

tDeut.5.  18.    Matt.  5. 27. 

of  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  There 
are  some  few  exceptions  to  this  rMnark, 
as  Num.  35. 27 — 30,  as  also  vv.  11  ^  23, 25, 
of  the  'same  chapter,  where  it  is  used 
not  only  of  inconsiderate  and  fortuitous 
homicide,  or  chance-medley,  but  also 
of  killing  a  malefactor,  which  wus  per- 
mitted, and  even  commanded;  but  the 
distinction  holds  good  in  the  main,  and 
the  slightest  reflection  will  convince 
any  one  that  in  this  precept  it  must 
have  reference  to  an  unlawful  and  un- 
just  taking  of  life.  The  latter  verb 
II'Vl  harag  is  applied  also  to  the  slaying 
of  brute  beasts f  which  nS'^  ratzah  n^ver 
is.  The  scope  and  spirit  of  the  injunc- 
tion is  therefore  evident.  As  life  is  the 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  and  the 
grand  foundation  of  enjoying  all  others, 
God  is  here  pleased  to  make  known  the 
sacredness  which  he  would  have  at- 
tached to  so  ine^imablc  a  boon.  The 
sixth  commandment  plants  an  inviola- 
ble guard  around  human  life.  It  for- 
bids the  wanton  extinction  of  that  vital 
principle  which  was  breathed  into  mait's 
nostrils  by  the  Deity  himself,  and  the 
obliteration  of  that  image  of  God  which 
constituted  the  glory  of  Adam  at  his 
creation.  The  infliction  of  capital  pun- 
ishment for  capital  crimes,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  magistrate  is  not  here  for- 
bidden, as  such  a  sentence  is  virtually 
involved  in  the  Noachic  precept,  *  lie 
that  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  roan  shall 
his  blood  be  shed;'  and  confirmed  by 
other  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  Nor 
is  it  probably  to  be  interpreted  as  pro- 
hibiting the  taking  life  in  self-defence 
in  lawful  war,  or  in  a  personal  attack, 
where  one  knows  that  the  killing  of  an 
assailant  or  the  loss  of  his  own  life  is 
the  only  alternative.  In  any  other  case 
we  think  it  may  be  seriously  doubted 
whether  the  uou  resisting  spiri*  of  tht 
New  Testament  precepts  does  not  ti~ 
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quire  us  rather  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  martyrs  I  who  OYercame  by  *  not 
loving  their  lives  unto  death.'  If  man 
were  contemplated  merely  in  reference 
to  his  earthly  existence,  'v*}  do  not 
know  that  there  could  be  any  doubt  on 
the  subject;  but  when  we  take  into 
view  the  fact  that  he  is  to  live  forever, 
that  Ms  present  state  and  actions  are 
intimately  connected  with  a  system  of 
retributions  that  extend  into  eternity, 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  moral  im- 
pretsion  of  an  example  of  meek,  im- 
resihting  suiferii^  at  the  hands  of  wick- 
ed or  cruel  men,  may  not  be  more  im- 
portant to  the  best  interests  of  the  uni- 
verse, than  that  of  the  contrary  course. 
The  immediate  efiect  is  no  doubt  dis- 
astrous to  him  who  is  the  victim,  and 
It  is  for  the  time  an  apparent  unrecom- 
pensed  triumph  of  might  over  right. 
^ai  still,  considering  how  easily  God 
can  compensate  in  another  world  such 
a  noble  sacrifice  for  the  apprehended 
honor  of  his  name,  and  also  what  a 
tendency  it  has  to  awaken  all  the  vir- 
tuous sensibilities  of  the  universe  in 
reprobation  and  vindication  of  such  an 
outrage  upon  suffering  innocence,  we 
cannot  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  gospel 
precepts, '  resist  not  evil,*  *  avenge  not 
yourselves,'  are  not  to  be  understood 
in  their  broadest  and  most  literal  ac- 
ceptation ,  as  far  as  the  taking  of  human 
life  in  self-defence  is  concerned. 

As  the  great  point  aimed  at  in  this 
commandment  is  the  security  of  human 
life,  it  of  course  levels  its  prohibition 
igainst  wilful  murder,  suicide,  duelling, 
offensive  war,  all  the  slaughter  flowing 
from  sanguinary  laws,  oppressions,  per- 
secut.ous,  and  whatever  tends  directly 
to  shorten  our  own  lives,  or  those  of 
'others.  The  spirit  of  the  precept  plain- 
ly interdicts  all  those  callings,  occupa- 
tions, and  practices  which  are  injurious 
to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity, such  as  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
articles  of  diet  or  beverage  which  we 
bave  every  reason  to  believe  will  be 
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aliused,  to  the  hurt  or  the  death  of 
men's  bodies,  to  say  nolhhig  of  their 
effects  on  the  undying  soul.  In  like 
manner  all  incompetent  practice  of  the 
medical  art;  all  competing  trials  of 
speed  in  steamboats ;  all  pugilistic  com- 
bats, and  whatever  goes  to  wound,  crip- 
ple, or  maim  the  body,  and  thus  endan- 
ger Kfe,  comes  fairly  within  the  range 
of  what  is  forbidden  by  the  sixth  com- 
mandment. As  far  as  the  spiritual  im- 
port of  the  command  is  concerned,  it  is 
clear,  from  the  New  Testament  inter- 
pretation, that  all  envy,  revenge,  hatred, 
malice,  or  sinful  anger;  all  that  insult- 
ing laniyage  which  provokes  to  wratb 
and  murder ;  and  all  undue  indulgencfe 
of  that  pride,  ambition,  or  covetous- 
ness,  which  prompt  to  it,  are  virtually 
prohibited  by  the  precept,  'Thou  shall 
not  kill.'  Mat.  5. 21, 22,  *Ye  have  heard 
that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  whosoever 
shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment:  But  I  say  unto  you,  that 
whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother 
without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  oi 
the  judgment :  and  whosoever  shall  say 
to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  council :  but  whosoever  shall  say, 
Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell* 
fire.'  1  John,  3.  15 — 17,  *  Whosoever 
hateth  his  brother,  is  a  murderer :  and 
ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal 
life  abiding  in  him.  Hereby  perceive 
we  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  us :  and  we  ought  to 
lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.  But 
whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth 
his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up 
his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him, 
how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him.' 

THE   SEVENTH   COMMANDMENT. 

14.  Thou  shalt  not  commU  adultery* 
Heb  CjftOn  »i  lo  tinaph.  The  origina' 
root  tj&0»  ndaph  in  its  primary  and  legi- 
timate import  denotes  adultery  in  the 
strict  and  exclusive  sense  of  the  term,  oi 
that  unlawful  commerce  of  the  sexes 
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'«rhich  takes  place  between  parties  one  or 
both  of  whom  are  married.  It  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  rQT  zanahj  the  word  ap- 
plied to  lewdness,  fornication,  or  whore- 
dom in  general.  This  is  plain  from  pre- 
dominant usage.  Thus  Lev.  20. 10,  'And 
the.man  that  ccmmitteth  adultery  {t\lC^ 
yinaph)  with  another  man's  wife,  even 
he  that  committeth  adultery  (CjiO*^  yt- 
naph)  with  his  neighbor's  wife,  the 
adulterer  (C)fiO  noi'ph)  and  the  adul- 
iereBS  (D&tO  nodpheth)  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death.'  Szek.  16.  32,  <As  a  wife 
that  commitleth  adultery  (n&K^^il  ham- 
menilapheth) ,  which  taketh  strangers 
instead  of  her  husband.'  H«t.  4.  14, 
'Therefore  your  daughters  shall  commit 
whoredom  (rU'^STTl  tizn'inah),  and  your 
spouses  shall  commit  adultery  (rOtVt'V^ 
tenitaphnah).^  Prov.  6.  32,  'Whosofowi- 
mitteth  adultery  <t)W  noiph)  with  a 
woman  lacketh  understanding.'  That 
*  woman'  here  is  equivalent  to  *  wife' 
is  evid(»nt  from  its  being  immediately 
added ;  4i'or  jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a 
man ;  ther«*fore  he  will  not  spare  in  the 
day  of  vengeance ;'  implying  that  he 
would  be  f.rompted  severely  to  avenge 
his  wife's  dishonor.  In  accordance  with 
this  we  find  this  precept  rendered  in  the 
Greek  by  a  term  (fnn-^tvo})  which  al- 
ways signifies  what  in  our  language  is 
termed  adultery.  Mat.  5.  32,  'Whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wife  saving  for 
the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to 
commit  adultery  (funxa"^'*!)  ;  and  who- 
Bover  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced 
committeth  adultery  (notyarat).'  This 
was  because  that  in  the  eye  of  the  di- 
vine law  she  was  still  considered  as 
rightfully  the  wife  of  the  divorcing  hus- 
band. Rom.  7.  3,  'So  then,  if  while  her 
husband  liveth,  she  be  married  to  an- 
other man,  she  shall  be  called  an  adul- 
teress (unyaXtO'  ^"t  if  her  husband 
be  dead,  she  is  free  from  that  law;  so 
that  she  is  no  adulteress  ^fiot-xa^tc) 
though  she  be  married  to  another  man.' 
Kor  is  there  any  other  passage  through- 
out the  New  Testament  where  ifoi^siaf 


adultery  f  is  used  to  signify  any  otlier 
species  of  uncleanness.  The  appropri- 
ate Greek  term  for  sins  of  lewdness  Ji 
general  is  Topveta  usually  rendered  foT' 
nication.  But  this  latter  term  in  Scrip- 
ture usage  is  of  much  wider  import  than 
the  former ;  in  fact  it  includes  the  form- 
er m  numerous  instances.  Thus  a  fnar- 
rted  woman,  Mat.  5.  32 — 19.  9,  is  saia 
to  be  guilty  of  irof-vcin,  which  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered/omicof  ion,  though 
her  crime  is  really  adultery.  Accord- 
ingly both  nopwtta  and  /ior;^<ia  are  used, 
Rev.  2. 21,22,  in  reference  to  9Ji  adul- 
terous intercourse  ;  'I  gave  her  space  to 
repent  of  her /orntcof ton  {vopifna)  ;  and 
she  repented  not.  Behold,  I  will  cast 
her  into  a  bed,  and  them  that  commit 
adultery  (/ioi;^etM>vra;)  with  her,'  &c. 
Again,  a  man  that  has  his  father's  wife, 
and  so  is  guilty  of  incest^  is  said  to  be 
guilty  of  wi^i'fia,  1  Cor.  5.  I,  'It  is  re- 
})orted  commonly  that  there  is  fornica^ 
tion  (zopvciu)  among  you,  and  such /or- 
nication  (nopveia)  as  is  not  so  much  as 
named  among  the  Gentiles,  that  one 
should  have  his  father's  wife.'  Here 
it  is  evident  that  the  word  :fiust  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  in  general  any  unlaw- 
ful kind  of  sexual  commerce,  of  which 
incest  is  one.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  apostle  meant  to  say  that  for- 
nication was  not  named  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  as  it  was  in  fact  very  common 
But  what  he  designs  to  say  is  this,  that 
out  of  many  kinds  of  iropvetH  there  was 
one,  viz.,  a  man's  having  his  father's 
wife,  which  was  not  heard  of  among  the 
Gentiles*  notwithstanding  they  were  in 
great  measure  given  up  to  fornication. 
Comp.  to  the  same  effect  Rev.  17,  1,2. 
— 18.  3.  Hos.  3.  3,  from  all  which  it  is 
evident  that  impveia  is  a  general  term; 
including  under  it  every  species  of  illicit 
sexual  connexion,  and  answers  perhaps 
correctly  to  our  English  word  lewdnest 
or  licentiousness. 

From  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  re- 
ma  'ks  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  question* 
«d    hat  the  seventh  commandment  if 
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pointed  primaniy  and  predominantly 
Rgainst  the  sin  ot  adultery.  Conse* 
queiitl^  the  words  of  Christ,  Mat.  5. 27, 
28,  are  doubtless  to  be  understood  as  re- 
ferring especially  to  this  precept  thus 
understood ;  *Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery.  But  I  say 
unto  you,  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed 
adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.* 
•  Our  Savior  is  here  explaining  the  Law ; 
the  Law,  as  we  have  seen,  employs  a 
term  in  the  pr2sent  precept  which  is 
exclusively  applied  to  signify  adultery; 
and  as  adultery ,  which  is  here  charged 
upon  the  lustful  look,  cannot  be  com- 
mitted with  a  *  woman'  who  is  not  at 
the  same  lime  a  *  wife,*  the  inference 
would  seem  to  be  inevitable  that  ^  wo- 
man' {yvpt})  in  this  passage  is  synoni- 
mous  with  *  wife*  or  married  woman, 
it  being  the  same  term  as  we  find  used 
for  *  wife,'  v.  31,  32,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  New  Testament.  (See 
Bloomfield  in  loe.).  But  although  we 
feel  bound,  as  faithful  expositors,  to 
state  the  true  sense  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  important  connexions,  it  is 
not  in  this  or  any  other  instance  with  a 
view  to  lower  down  the  standard  of  re- 
quisition in  the  divine  precepts.  On  the 
same  principles  on  which  we  have  in- 
terpreted the  other  commandments,  we 
are  constrained  to  give  this  also  so 
much  latitude  as  to  embrace  a  prohibi- 
tion of  all  the  sins  usually  included  un- 
der it.  These  will  be  easily  ascei^tained 
vhen  we  consider  the  grand  design  of 
Ais  commandment,  viz.,  the  preserva- 
tion and  promotion  of  the  general  hap- 
piness of  men  in  their  conjugal  and  do- 
mestic relations.  For  this  end  God  him- 
self has  institKted  marriage.  It  is  by 
means  of  this  wise  and  gracious  ordi- 
nance that  he  has  provided  for  the 
regulation  of  those  strong  instinctive 
passions  upon  which  the  propagation  of 
the  jace  depends,  and  nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  a  general  disregard  of  this  in- 


stitution would  inevitably  make  havoc 
oi  the  peace,  purity,  and  highest  wcl 
fare  of  society.  While  therefore  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation  is  the 
first  object  aimed  to  be  secured  by  this 
precept,  it  points  its  prohibition  at  the 
same  time  against  every  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  ends  of  that 
institution,  whether  in  thought,  word^ 
or  deed.  And  as  marriage  is  the  sole 
and  exclusive  provision  made  by  the 
Creator  to  meet  the  demands  of  that 
part  of  our  nature  which  the  seventh 
commandment  contemplates,  every  spe- 
cies of  sensual  comnierce  between  the 
sexes  except  that  which  comes  wider 
its  sanction,  is  doubtless  to  be  viewed 
as  a  violation  of  this  precept,  as  also 
every  thing  that  goes  by  legitimate 
tendency  to  produce  it.  All  the  arts 
and  blandishments  resorted  to  by  the 
seducer;  all  the  amorous  looks,  mo 
tions,  modes  of  dress,  and  verbal  insinu* 
ations  which  go  to  provoke  the  passions 
and  make  way  for  criminal  indulgence ; 
all  writing,  reading,  publishing,  vend- 
ing, or  circulating  obscene  books ;  all 
exposing  or  lustfully  contemplating  in- 
decent pictnres  or  statues ;  all  support 
of  or  connivance  wjth  the  practices  of 
prostituticm,  whether  by  drawing  a  re- 
venue from  houses  of  infamy,  or  winking 
at  the  abominations  of  their  inmates; 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  guilt  of  vio> 
lating  the  seventh  commandment.  We 
have  only  to  glance  at  the  pages  of 
the  sacred  volume  to  perceive  that  sins 
against  the  law  of  chastity  are  more  fre- 
quently forbidden,  more  fearfully  threat- 
ened, and  marked  by  more  decisive  to- 
kens of  the  divine  reprobation,  than  per- 
haps those  of  any  other  part  of  the  Dec- 
alogue. Not  only  is  adultery  the  name 
under  which  Jehovah  stigmatises  the 
sin  of  idolatrous  apostacy  from  him,  but 
fornication  and  uncleanness  are  found  in 
almost  every  black  catalogue  of  crime 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  informa...ons 
of  history,  which  are  but  another  namK 
for  the  dealii^  of  God's  providence 
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15  «  Thou  shall  not  steal 

«Lev.  19.  11.    Deut.  ft.  19     MaU.  19.  18. 
Rom.  13.  9.    1  Thess.  4. 6. 

make  it  evident  that  sins  of  this  class 
have  been  the  cause  of  more  individual 
crime,  shame,  disease,  misery,  and 
death,  and  of  more  public  debasement 
and  win  than  any  other.  What  rivers 
of  remorseful  tears,  what  myriads  of 
broken  hearts,  what  wide  spread  wrecks 
of  happiness,  what  legacies  of  shame, 
reproach,  and  infamy,  what  fruits  of 
perdition,  have  followed  and  are  still 
following  in  the  deadly  train  of  this  de- 
stroyer .'  The  disclosures  of  the  great 
day  relative  to  this  sim,  its  perpetrators, 
procurers,  and  consequences^  will  prob- 
ably make  the  universe  stand  aghast. 
< However  it  may  be  accounted  for,  says 
Paley,  *  the  criminal  commerce  of  the 
sexes  corrupts  and  depraves  the  mind 
and  moral  character  more  than  any  sin- 
gle species  of  vice  whatsoever.  That 
ready  perception  of  guilt,  that  prompt 
and  decisive  resolution  against  it,  which 
constitutes  a  virtuous  character,  is  sel- 
dom found  in  persons  addicted  to  these 
indulgences.  They  prepare  fin  easy  ad- 
mission for  every  sin  that  seeks  it ;  are, 
in  low  life,  usually  the  first  stage  in 
men's  progress  to  the  most  desperate 
villanies,  and,  in  high  life,  to  that  la- 
mented dissoluteness  of  principle  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  profligacy  of  public 
conduct,  and  a  contempt  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  religion  and  moral  probity.' 
'These  declarations,'  says  Dr.  Dwight, 
*l  have  long  since  seen  amply  verified 
in  living  examples.' — Would  we  then 
seek  an  effectual  preservative  against 
the  undue  predominance  of  those  flesh- 
ly lusts  which  war  against  the  soul,  let 
us  earnestly  and  devoutly  pray  for  those 
purifying  influences  from  above  which 
shall  <  cleanse  us  from  all  fillhiness  of 
flesh  and  spirit,'  and  makes  us  meet 
temples  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell 
in,  remembering  that  '  he  that  defileth 
the  teoiple  of  God,  him  will  God  de- 


16  w  Thou  shall  not  hear  Mte  wit- 
ness against  thy  neighbour. 

«r  ch.  23. 1.  Deut.  5. 20.  &  19. 16.  Matt.  19. 18 

—  -     -  — -  ■  - 

stroy.'  Let  us  cultivate  universal  puri 
ty,  iu  secret  as  well  as  openly,  and  feel 
that  the  strictest  governmept  over  all 
our  propensities,  senses,  and  passions 
is  an  incumbent  duty  upon  every  one  who 
would  act  upon  the  safe  and  salutary 
principle  of  the  apostle,  *1  keep  under 
my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,, 
lest  that  by  any  means  when  I  have 
[M'eacbed  to  others,  I  myself  should  be 
a  castaway.' 

THE  EIGHTH  COmfAKDMEllT. 

15.  Thou  9haU  not  Mteai,  Heb.  k!) 
n33D  lo  tignab.  Gr.  »v  KXt^tt.  The 
original  22^  ganab  is  the  usual  word 
for  ttealf  and  has  nothing  peculiar  io 
its  import  to  require  a  special  investi- 
gation. The  scope  of  the  command- 
ment is  to  secure  the  right  of  property. 
It  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  love  to 
our  neighbor  is  to  operate  in  this  re- 
spect. The  subject  of  property  is  one 
of  great  extent,  and  by  its  various  rela- 
tions entering  lai^ely  into  the  elements 
of  human  happiness.  While  God  is  him- 
self the  great  Proprietor,  the  ultimate 
Lord  and  Disposer  of  all  things,  he  has 
established  a  constitution  of  things  by 
virtue  of  which  every  man  is  not  only  * 
entitled  himself  to  the  products  of  his 
own  labor,  iHit  authorised  also  to  make 
it  over  or  bequeath  it  to  his  posterity 
or  heirs.  It  is  the  wrongful  abstractioc 
or  invasion  of  this  property  which  the 
eighth  commandment  is  designed  to 
);ruhibit ;  and  of  all  the  forms  of  viola- 
tion of  this  precept  none  is  more  palp 
able,  more  gross,  or  more, highly  pro> 
voking  to  God  than  that  of  depriving  a 
man  of  the  product  of  hia  labors  by  de 
priving  him  of  himself.  This  is  the 
most  aggravated  form  of  stealing  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  be  guilty,  or 
even  to  conceive.  Whatever  may  b« 
said  of  other  possess/  ms,  a  moi  's  per- 
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■on  is  his  own ;  his  life  is  his  own ;  his 
liberty  is  his  own.  He  who  takes  them 
aw&y  without  nis  consent,  and  without 
any  cnine  on  his  part,  steals  them.  And 
surely  stealing  men  is  so  much  a  greater 
crime  than  stealing  money,  as  a  human 
.being  holds  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale 
%»f  existence  than  inert  and  senseless 
matter.  The  eighth  commandment  then 
forbids  distinctly  and  peremptorily  all 
despotic  enalamng  of  oar  fellow-men, 
of  whatever  condition  or  color,  or  of 
exercising  absolute  lordship  over  them ; 
because  those  acts  virtually  deprive  hu- 
man beings  of  that  property  in  them- 
selves with  which  the  Creator  endowed 
them.  This  is  a  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  man  which  no  usage,  law,  or  custom 
can  legalize  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  No 
title  can  make  good  my.  claim  to  an- 
other's person ;  no  deed  of  inheritance 
or  conveyance  transmit  it  to  a  third 
party.  There  is  but  one  Being  com- 
petent to  make  the  conveyance,  and  he 
has  never  done  it.  Every  man  under 
God  oums  himself.  He  has  a  right  to 
himself  which  no  other  man  can  chal- 
lenge. I  may  be  lawfully  restrained,  pun- 
ished, and  even  executed  by  just  laws, 
but  I  can  never  be  owned.  I  can  never 
be  in  the  sight  of  heaven  either  serf  or 
slave.  I  cannot  sell  myself;  no  other 
can  sell  me.  Though  I  may  for  a  con- 
sideration make  over  to  another  my 
right  to  my  services f  yet*  the  right  to 
myself  is  no  more  alienable  by  myself 
than  by  another.  God  gave  me  myself 
CO  keep,  and  his  ownership  alone  in  mo 
mm  I  bound  to  recognize. 

Subordinate  to  this  are  Tarious  forms 
of  the  breach  of  this  commandment,  of 
many  of  which  no  human  laws  take 
cognizance.  The  essence  of  dishonesty 
IS  the  possessing  ourselves  of  that  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  another.  This 
may  be  done  in  an  almost  infinite  va- 
riety of  ways.  Fraudulent  bargains, 
which  impose  on  the  ignorant,  the  cred- 
ulous, or  the  necessitous;  contracting 
lebts  which  oie  is  unabie  to  pay ;  ex- 
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tortion  and  exorbitant  gain;  control • 
ling  the  markets  by  stratagem,  and  thu 
obtaining  inordinate  prices  for  one's 
commodities;  entering  into  combina- 
tions unduly  to  raise  or  to  depress 
wages  ;  taking  unjust  advantage  of  in- 
solvent laws ;  exacting  usurious  interest 
for  money  *  unnecessary  subsistence  on 
charity ;  evading  the  duties  and  taxes 
imposed  by  government,  or  in  any  way 
defrauding  the  public,  whether  by  em- 
bezzling its  treasures  or  encroaching 
upon  its  domaio^;  using  false  weights 
and  measures ;  removing  landmarks ; 
keeping  back  the  wages  of  servants  and 
hirelings ;  withholding  restitution  for 
former  wrongs ;  refusing,  when  able,  to 
pay  debts  from  which  we  have  obtained 
a  legal  release — all  these  .are  violations 
of  the  eighth  commandment,  and  as 
such  falling  under  the  special  condem 
nation  of  heaven.  A  slight  considera 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  this  precept  will 
show  that  it  reaches  also  beyond  out- 
ward acts,  and  prohibits  inordinate  love 
of  the  world,  covetousness,  and  the 
pride  of  life  ;  that  it  requires  industry, 
frugality,  sobriety,  submission  to  God's 
providence ;  ip  a  word,  a  disposition  to 
do  to  all  others,  in  respect  to  worldly 
property,  as  we  would  that  they  should 
do  to  us. 

THE  m5TH  COHMANDMEIVT. 

16.  Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor,  Heb.  TO^n  M^ 
lo  taanehf  th'ou  shall  not  answer.  That 
is,  more  especially  when  cited  to  give 
testimony  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 
The  drift  of  the  precept,  in  its  original 
import,  is  more  fully  laid  open,  Deut. 
19. 16 — 19,  Uf  a  false  witness  rise  up 
against  any  man  to  testify  against  him, 
that  which  -  is  wrong  ;  then  both  the 
men,  between  whom  the  controversy  is 
shall  stand  before  the  Lord,  before  the 
priests,  and  the  judges,  which  shall  be 
in  those  days;  and  the  judges  shall 
make  diligent  inquisition ;  and  behold, 
if  the  witness  be  a  false  witness^  aui! 
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hnth  testified  falsi  ?y  agarast  bf  s  brother; 
Then  shall  ye  do  unto  him,  as  he  had 
thought  to  have  done  unto  his  brother : 
so  shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  from 
among  you.'  This  precept  diflers  from 
the  three  preceding  in  the  fact  that 
while  they  have  respect  to  injuries  done 
by  deeds-  or  acftoni,  this  has  reference 
to  wrongs  done  by  words.  The  pre- 
dominant sense  of  hearing  witness  is 
cleirly  recognised  in  the  verb  in  this 
connection  in  the  Gr.  ov  xpevSofMnprvprfjeii^ 
thou  shalt  not  falsely  testify y  and  m  the 
Chal.,  Sam.,  Syr.,  and  Arab.,  all  which 
render  it  testify.  Yet  the  term  is  of 
large  import,  equivalent  to  utter j  pre- 
nouncej  declare ^  and  while  the  letter 
admits,  the  spirit  of  the  precept  re- 
quires, that  it  should  here  be  under- 
stood as  forbidding  every  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  strict  veracity  in  our  com- 
munications with  our  fellow  men.  We 
say,  'with  our  fellow  men,'  for  though 
the  phrase  'against  thy  neighbor  j*  might 
seem  to  limn  it  to  the  narrower  circle 
of  our  immediate  neighbors,  yet  the  in- 
terpretation given  to  the  term  by  our 
Savior,  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, plainly  teaches  us  that  a  more 
extended  application  is  to  be  assigned 
It.  It  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  other 
mauy  whether  acquaintance  or  stranger, 
friend  or  foe.  This  precept  therefore 
constitutes  the  law  of  love  as  it  respects 
our  neighbor's,  that  is,  every  other 
man's,  good  name.  And  as  one  of  the 
principal  ways  in  which  his  interest  in 
this  respect  may  be  injured  is  by  hav- 
ing  false  yritness  borne  against  him  in 
courts  of  justice,  this  is  made  the  lead- 
ing and  primary,  but  not  the  exclusive, 
point  of  the  prohibition.  Lying  in  this 
form  is  denominated  *  perjury,'  and  so 
fer  as  this  sin  is  concerned,  the  ninth 
commandment  is  closely  related  to 
the  third,  which  forbids  the  taking  of 
God's  name  in  vain,  as  is  always  done 
in  a  false  oath.  The  difference  between 
them  probably  lies  in  this,  that  in  the 
third  perjury  is  condemned  as  a  gross 


impiety  totrards  God,  irrespective  ol 
any  wrong  done  thereby  to  our  neigh 
bor  ;  while  in  this  prohibition  the  bead^ 
and  front  of  the  offending  is  the  falhe 
and  injurious  charge  preferred  against 
our  neighbor.  This  is  a  more  heinous 
crime  than  commod  extra-judicial  false- 
hood, inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  more 
deliberate,  and  by  the  sentence  to  which 
it  leads  often  involves  in  itself  the  guilt 
of  robbery  and  murder,  as  well  as  that 
of  calumny.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
purport  of  this  commandment  other- 
wise, yet  very  emphatically  expressed. 
Lev.  19. 16,  *Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and 
down  as  a  tale-bearer  among  thy  peo- 
ple :  neither  shalt  thou  stand  against 
the  blood  of  thy  neighbor.*  That  is, 
thou  art  not  to  stand  as  a  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor,  whereby  his  bloody 
his  life  J  might  oe  endangered.  But  il 
we  ourselves  are  not  permitted,  in  ju- 
dicial matters,  thus  to  injure  our  neigh- 
bor by  bearing  false  witness  against 
him,  so  neither  are  we  to  procure  or  en 
courage  it  in  others.  Consequently  the 
suborning  false  witnesses  is  hereby  con- 
demned ;  and  it  plainly  behoves  legal 
counsel  in  managing  the  causes  of  their 
clients  to  guard  against  a  virtual  per- 
version of  the  truth  that  shall  amount 
to  a  bearing  of  fake  witness  *  nor  should 
the  verdict  of  inspiration  be  foi^otten, 
that  'he  thatjustifieth  the  wicked,  and 
he  that  condemneth  the  just,  are  both 
alike  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord.' 

But  the  scope  of  the  prohibition  em- 
braces a  multitude  of  aberrations  from 
the  strict  law  of  sincerity  and  veracity 
embodied  in  this  precept,  which  at  the 
same  time  have  nothing  to  do  with  ju- 
dicial proceedings.  Of  this  we  are  to 
judge  by  comparing  them  with  those 
incidental  explications  of  the  ninth  com- 
mandment  which  occur  here  and  there 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  truth 
sincerity  f  fidelity f  candor,  are  required 
to  be  the  governing  law  in  all  our  com- 
munications with  our  fellow  men ;  aiuf 
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eonseqiKOtly,  whatever  is  contrary  to 
this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  thii^  pre- 
cept.   'Lying  lips  are  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord.*    *  Wherefore/  says  the 
apostle, '  putting  away  all  lying,  speak 
every  man  the  truth  with  his  neighbor.' 
*Lie  not  one  to  another,  seeing  that  ye 
have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds.' 
Thus  too,  in  the  Levitical  code,  *  Ye 
shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely, 
neither  lie  one  to  another.*    Thus  ako, 
to  'walk  uprightly,  to  work  righteous- 
ness, and  to  speak  tfie  truth  in  his  heart j* 
are  the  first  lineaments  in  the  good 
man's  character  as   portrayed  by  the 
Psalmist,  Ps.  15.  2.     Now  if  this  re- 
quirement of  universal  truthfulness  be 
not  contained  in  the  ninth  command- 
ment, it  is  not  embraced  at  all  in  the 
Decalogue ;   and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  a  sin,  which  is  every 
where  spoken  of  with  the  most  marked 
abhorrence,  and  one  of  which  it  is  said, 
that  those  who  are  characteristically 
guilty  of  it  'shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone,' and  that  '  whatsoever  worketh 
abomination  or  maketh  a  lie,*  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  holy  city,  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
perfect  law  of  God.     The  command- 
ment evidently  has  its  foundation  in 
that  character  which  is  given  of  the 
Most  High  in  the  words  of  inspiration, 
Deut.  32. 4,  *A  God  of  truth,  and  with- 
out iniquity,  just  and  righteous  is  he.' 
From  this  view  of  the  grounds  and  the 
tenor  of  the  injunction,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent at  a  glance,  that  not  only  false 
witness  in  a  court,  but  false  statements 
iu  common  discourse,  false  promises, 
whether  deliberate  or  careless,  exag- 
gerations and  high  colorings  of  facts, 
equivocation  and  deceit  by  word  or  sign, 
hypocritical    professions  and   compli- 
ments, together  with  slandering,  back- 
biting, tale-bearing,  circulating  mali- 
cious reports,  imputing  evil  designs,  or 
making  injurious  representations  with- 
out suflicient  proof,  are  all  direct  in- 


fractions of  the  spirit  of  this  com^ 
raand.  These  are  all  obvious  methods 
of  working  ill  to  our  neighbor,  of  pre- 
judicing his  reputation,  and  injuring  or 
destroying  his  usefubess  and  his  peace, 
and  consequently  cannot  consist  with 
the  law  of  love. 

As  to  such  cases  as  those  of  Abra 
ham,  Jacob,  Moses,  the  Hebrew  mid 
wives,  Rahub,  and  David,  who  are  of 
ten  alleged,  on  certain  occasions  in  theii 
lives,  to  have  been  guilty  of  gross  equi- 
vocation, we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  remarks  made  on  those  particular 
points  of  their  conduct  in  the  notes  ap- 
pended to  their  respective  histories.  It 
will  there  appear  that  an  important  dis 
tinction  is  to  be  made  between  telling 
a  falsehood,  and  concealing  the  truth, 
or  a  part  of  the  truth,  from  those  who 
have  no  right  to  demand  it.  While  the 
one  is  always  wrong,  the  other  is  it 
some  instances  unquestionably  right. 

As  a  preventative  or  preservative,  on 
the  score  of  the  present  prohibition, 
nothing  is  more  important  than  that 
parents,  guardians,  and  teachers,  should 
aim  to  check  this  perverse  propensity 
in  its  earliest  developments.  Children 
are  prone  to  'go  astray  from  the  womb 
speaking  lies.*  A  '  lying  spirit'  seems 
to  be  more  or  less  indigenous  to  th&^ 
soil  of  the  human  mind,  and  without 
the  most  assiduous  culture  is  difficult 
to  be  expelled.  A  heedless  example  in 
this  respect  in  parents  themselves,  has- 
tily uttered  and  soon  forgotten  threats 
and  promises,  a  slighter  punishment  for 
lying  than  almost  any  other  fault,  will 
be  sure  to  confirm  this  evil  habit  in 
their  ofi*spring,  and  probably  to  the  ul- 
timate sorrow  and  affliction  of  their 
hearts. 

THE  TENTH  COMlUIfDMCNT. 

17.  Thou  Shalt  not  covet,  &c.    Heb, 
l}2TtO  fcti  lo  tahmod.    The  general  in» 
port  of  the  root  I'tin  hamad  is  to  d§ 
sire  earnestly,  to  long  for,  to  lust  after 
or  in  the  simpler  English  phrase,  It 
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17  »  Thou  shall  not  covet  thy  |  covet  thy  neighhour's  wile,  nor  hu 
neighbour's  house,  7  thou  shah  not  |  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant» 

.Deut.5.21.   Mic.2.2.   Hab.19.   Luke! nor  ^'^^  o^>  ^oT  his  ass,  nor  an| 
12.  15.   Acts  20.  33.   Rom.  7.  7.  &  13.  9. 1  thinj?  that  is  thy  neighbour  s. 

Eph.  5.3,5.   Hebr.  13.  5.   y  Job  31. 9.    Prov.  *  j        ^ 

6.29     Jer.5. 8.    Matt.  5.28. 


cotet.  Id  the  parallel  passage,  Deut. 
5. 21,  this  word  is  rendered  desire ^  and  | 
another  equivalent  term,  covet ;  ^  Nei- 
ther shall  thou  desire  ("ITSHTl  tahmod) 
thy  neighbor's  wife,  neither  shall  thou 
eovet  (mMTlD  tithavveh)  thy  neighbor's 
house,'  &c.  The  affection  or  emotion 
-expressed  by  the  term  is  not  in  itself 
linful,  but  becomes  so  by  reason  of  the 
circumstam  es  or  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  indulged.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  sim- 
ply and  absolutely  said  m  this  com- 
mandment, *  Thou  shalt  not  covet,' 
as  in  the  preceding  commandments, 
<  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  <Thou  shalt  not 
steal,'  &c.,  but  a  variety  of  objects  are 
specified,  towards  which,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  others,  this  inward  emotion  is 
not  to  go  forth.  In  the  present  connexion, 
the  word  strictly  signifies  to  desire  to 
have  as  our  own  what  belongs  to  our 
neighbor  to  his  loss  or  prejudice,  or 
without  his  consent ;  and  it  implies  that 
degree  of  propensity  or  appetency  to- 
wards an  object  which  usually  prompts 
to  the  obtaining  it,  or  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  an  actual  volition  to  that 
effect.  A  simple,  passing,  evanescent, 
wish  to  possess  any  thing  valuable  or 
agreeable,  which  we  see  to  belong  to 
our  neighbor,  is  no  doubt,  in  thousands 
of  cases,  the  mere  prompting  of  an  in- 
nate and  instinctive  desire,  which  is  in 
itself  innocent,  and  probably  the  very 
same  feeling  which  prompted  our  neigh- 
bor himself  innocently  to  procure  it. 
A  man  may  desire  an  increase  of  his 
property,  without  having  a  covetous  or 
even  a  discontented  heart.  Such  wishes 
are  the  moving  spring  to  all  worldly 
enterprise  and  prosperity,  without  which 
'.he  various  businesses  of  life  would 
languish  and  die.  But  the  fonging  im- 
pulse in  such  coses  becomes  sinful  when 


it  becomes  excessive,  and  amounts  to 
what  is  termed  in  the  Scriptures.. ao 
*  evil  concupiscence.'  This  will  usually 
be  the  result  where  one  is  in  the  habit 
of  setting  his  neighbor's  possessions  if 
contrast  with  his  own,  and  of  dwelling 
with  grieved,  grudging,  or  envious  feei 
ings  upon  the  fancied  superior  advan> 
tages  of  his  lot.  There  can  be  no  harm 
in  desiring  a  neighbor  to  sell  me  his 
house  for  the  real  value  of  it ;  but  it  is 
wrong  to  desire  to  possess  the  house  to 
his  prejudice,  or  by  means  of  injustice 
or  violence.  That  coveting  a  man'a 
wife  also,  which  is  here  forbidden,  is 
not  so  much  the  desire  of  an  adulterous 
intercourse  with  her  while  she  remains 
his  wife,  though  this  is  expressly  for- 
bidden, as  desiring  that  she  may  cease 
to  be  his  wife,  and  become  the  wife  ol 
the  coveting  person.  Among  the  Jews 
there  were  two  ways  in  which  this 
might  be  done ;  either  by  a  divorce,  or 
by  the  death  of  the  husband.  Accord* . 
ingly,  he  that  transgressed  this  branch 
of  the  commandment,  did  really  desire 
either  that  she  would  obtain  a  divorce 
from  her  husband,  or  wish  that  he  was 
dead  ;  for  except  upon  one  or  the  other 
of  these  conditions  he  could  not  hope  to 
enjoy  her  as  his  own.  God  therefore 
forbade  this  coveting,  because  he  that 
earnestly  desired  that  a  divorce  might 
ensue,  would  be  very  apt  to  take  mea- 
sures to  procure  its  being  effected ;  and 
he  that  secretly  cherished  the  desire  of 
the  death  of  a  man,  in  order  to  possess 
himself  of  his  wife,  would  be  ur  der  a 
strong  temptation  to  put  him  out  tf  tho 
way,  provided  he  thought  he  could  do 
it  with  impunity,  of  which  we  have  a 
striking  example  in  the  case  of  David 
and  Uriah.  In  like  manner,  coveting 
my  neighbor's  house  is  nothing  elst 
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than  earnestly  wishing  that  it  may  cease 
to  be  his  property  and  become  mine. 
Caveting  his  servant  too,  is  not  -merely 
wishing  that  he  might  now  and  then 
serve  me,  while  he  remains  his,  but 
that  he  should  cease  to  be  his  servant, 
and  thenceforth  stand  in  that  relation 
to  me.  As  therefore  we  are  requireil  by 
the  command  to  ^remember  the  sabbath 
day,'  to  do  that  which  such  a  remem- 
brance would  naturally  prompt,  so  the 
prohibition  against  coveting,  forbids  also 
all  the  acttuU  effects  that  legitimately 
flow  from  the  harboring  and  cherishing 
the  interdicted  affections  and  passions. 
From  this  the  general  scope  of  the 
prohibition  is  manifest.  It  is  evidently 
intended  as  a  safeguard  planted  around 
all  the  rest.  It  aims  to  regulate  the 
heart f  out  of  which,  says  our  Savior, 
'proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adul- 
teries, fornications^  thefts,  false  wit- 
ness, blasphemies.'  By  forbidding  the 
indulgence  of  all  inordinate  desires,  it 
mounts  up  to  the  fountain  head,  from 
whence  flow  the  manifold  evils  for-* 
bidden  in  the  Decalogue.  While  the 
other  precepts  mainly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, command  us  to  abstain  from 
iryurious  actions,  this  requires  us  to  re- 
press covetous  inclinations.  That  it  is 
a  precept  comprising  the  utmost  spirit- 
uality of  the  law,  and  effectually  refut- 
ing.the'theory  that  it  recognizes  as  vio- 
lations fmly  the  gross  outward  act,  is 
clear  from  the  apostle's  reference,  Rom. 
7.  7,  8,  'I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the 
law  ;  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except 
the  law  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet.' 
The  precept  therefore  reaches  deep  into 
the  interior  springs  of  action,  and  lays 
its  interdict  upon  the  very  first  risings 
of  that  dUtontented  spirit  which  is  the 
prolific  germ  of  all  unhallowed  lustings. 
To  be  dissatisfied  with*  what  we  have 
is  to  desire  something  which  we  have 
not ;  and  as  most  things  which  we  have 
not  are  in  the  possession  of  our  fellow 
men,  there  is  but  a  step*between  desir- 
ing what  it  not  our  own  and  coveting 


what  is  another's.  How  necessary  ihe» 
is  it  to  cultivate  a  contented  spirit  \ 
Not  that  we  are  forbidden  to  improve 
our  condition ;  but  we  are  required  tc 
keep  our  minds  free  from  a  corroding, 
complaining,  dissatisfied  feeling  in  view 
of  the  allotments  of  God's  providence. 
There  must  be  no  envy  expressed  or 
unexpressed  towards  our  fellow  men ; 
no  cherished  habits  of  comparing  their 
prosperity  with  our  adversity,  their 
wealth  with  our  poverty,  their  blessings 
with  our  trials ;  for  in  this  there  is  the 
very  essence  of  ingratitude  and  rebellion. 
To  specify  the  innumerable  forms  in 
which  a  covetous  spirit  shows  its  per- 
nicious effects  would  require  a  volume 
instead  of  a  few  paragraphs,  but  that 
the  force  of  the  subject  may  hot  lose 
itself  in  mere  generalities,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  avarice,  or  the  sordid  love  of 
gain  for  its  own  sake,  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  leading  the  van  iu  the 
train  of  the  sins  forbidden  by  the  tenth 
commandment.  This  vile  idolatry  of 
silver  and  gold  sets  its  subject  in  an 
attitude  of  the  most  direct  opposition 
to  the  demands  of  the  last  precept  of 
the  Decalogue.  Instead  of  leaving  men 
content  with  a  moderate  sufficiency  of 
the  good  things  of  life,  or  with  that 
gradual  process  of  accumulation  which 
coincides  with  the  usual  order  of  provi- 
dence,  a  spirit  of  avarice  goads  them 
on  with  restless  eagerness  to  grasp  at 
greater  and  greater  possessions,  to  make 
haste  to  be  rich,  and  to  form  schemes 
of  wealth  which  are  seldom  carried  into 
execution  without  fraud,  chicanery,  ex* 
tortion,  and  oppression.  From  those 
measures  of  gain  which  are  usually  free 
from  reproach,  the  transition  is  easy 
and  natural  to  the  spirit  and  the  prac- 
tices of  hazardous  and  rash  speculation, 
and  thence  to  downright  gaming,  where 
the  turn  of  a  die  is  allowed  to  fix  one's 
'lot  in  misery  for  life,  and  entail  long 
years  of  anguish  upon  an  innocent  fam- 
ily. Let  us  then  pray  the  prayer  which 
invokes  'neither  riches  nor  poverty.' 
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Let  us  aim  1 1  have  engraven  upon  the 
tablets  of  our  souls  the  inspired  decla- 
ration! that  *  godliness  with  content- 
ment IS  great  gain/  and  by  '  coveting 
earnestly  the  best  gifts,'  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  every  other  form  of  covetousness. 

Such  then  is  that  remarkable  code  of 
moral  duty  comprised  in  the  Teit  Com- 
mandments, spoken  by  the  great  Law- 
fi^iver  of  the  universe  at  Mount  Sinai. 
iH  view  of  it,  we  cannot  but  be  remind- 
ed of  the  solemn  appeal  made  by  Moses 
to  Israel,  Deut.  4.  8,  ^  What  nation  is 
there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes  and 
judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  L&w 
which  I  set  before  you  this  day?' 
Hitherto  the  Most  High  had  declared 
the  perfections  of  his  nature  by  the 
mighty  acts  which  he  had  put  forth  in 
a  way  of  fkvor  to  his  people  and  of 
vengeance  to  his  enemies.  But  in  the 
Law  before  us  he  condescended  to  open 
his  mouth,  and  with  his  own  mijestic 
voice,  to  proclaim  in  their  ears  his 
name,  his  attributes,  and  his  will.  And 
what  language  is  adequate  to  describe 
the  deference,  the  awe,  with  which  its 
every  sentence  should  be  pondered,  its 
every  demand  responded  to !  If  we 
look  with  respect  and  veneration  upon 
the  monuments  of  legislative  wisdom 
handed  down  to  us  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity— if  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Ly- 
curgus,  and  the  tables  and  pandects  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  are  entitled 
to  our  admiration — with  what  profound 
reverence  should  we  contemplate  the 
enactments  of  the  infinite  Jehovah,  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  source  of  all  power  and  dominion, 
'by  whom  kings  rule  and  princes  de* 
cree  justice.'  All  human  codes  may  in 
one  sense  be  considered  as  emanating 
indirectly  from  God,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
the  author  of  the  faculties  by  whivh 
they  were  prompted,  and  has,  in  his 
moral  administration  of  the  world,  giv- 
3n  them  a  providential  sanction  by  re- 
quiring obedience  to  them  in  the  ex- 


press injunction ;  'Obey  the  powen  that 
be.'  But  in  the  Law  of  Sinai  we  read  a 
system  of  statutes  that  has  emanated. 
directly  from  God,  and  that  distin- 
guishes itself  at  once  from  all  human 
codes,  which  take  cognizance  of  overt 
acts  only,  by  pointing  its  requirements 
at  the  inward  dispositions  and  afieo 
tions  of  the  heart.  Every  one  of  its 
several  precepts  condemns,  not  merely 
the  outward  act  which  it  expressly  pro* 
hibits,  but  the  indulgence  of  all  those 
evil  passions,  propensities,  H)r  senti- 
ments, which  would  lead  to  it ;  enjoin- 
ing at  the  same  time  an  opposite  con- 
duct and  the  cultivation  of  opposite 
dispositioAS.  In  this  extensive  inter- 
pretation of  the  commandments  we  are 
warranted,  not  merely  by  the  deductions 
of  reason,  but  by  the  letter  of  tlie  Law 
itself.  The  addition  of  the  last  'Thou 
shalt  not  covet,'  proves  clearly  that^iin 
ail,  th^  disposition  of  the  heart,  as  truly 
as  the  immediate  outward  act,  is  the 
object  of  the  divine  Legislator;  and 
thus  it  forms  a  comment  on  the  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  a  guard  for  the  observ- 
ance of  all  the  preceding  precepts.  Un- 
derstood in  this  natural  and  rational' 
latitude  of  import,  how  comprehensive 
fmd  moKentous  is  this  summary'  oi 
moral  duty  .'  How  every  way  worthy 
of  the  source  from  whence  it  springs  I 
It  inculcates  the  adoration  of  the  one 
true  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sea  and  all  that  in  them^is,  who 
must  therefore  be  infinite  in  power,  wis* 
dom  and  goodness,  and  entitled  to  the 
profoundest  fear,  homage,  and  gratitude 
of  his  intelligent  creatures.  It  prohibits 
every  species  of  idolatry  ;  whether  by 
associating  false  gods  with  the  true,  or 
worshipping  the  true  by  symbols  and 
images.  In  forbidding  the  taking  the 
name  of  God  in^'ain,  it  •njoins  the  ojb- 
servance  of  all  outward  respect  for  the 
divine  authority,  as  well  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  inward  sentiments  and  feelings, 
suited  to  this  outward  reverence.  Ii 
establishes  the  obligation  ofoathfs  and 
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hy  consequence,  that  of  all  compacts 
«ind  deliberate  promises ;  a  principle, 
without  which  the  administration  of 
laws  would  be  impracticable,  and  the 
bonds  of  society  must  be  dissolved.  By 
comDMinding  to  keep  holy  the  sabbath, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  creation,  it  estab> 
lishes  the  necessity  of  public  worship, 
and  of  a  stated  and  outward  profession 
of  the  truths  of  religion  with  a  corres- 
ponding frame  of  heart.  So  kind  and 
considerate  are  the  provisions  of  this 
precept,  that  the  rest  of  the  sabbath  is 
made  to  include  the  menial  classes,  the 
sojourning  stranger,  and  even  the  labor- 
ing cattle ;  thus  evincing  that  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  extended  his  care  to 
all  his  creatures ;  that  the  humblest  of 
mankind  were  the  objects  of  kts  pater- 
nal care ;  that  no  accidental  differences 
causing  alienation  among  different  na- 
tions, would  alienate  any  from  the  di- 
vine regard;  and  that  even  the  brute 
creation  shared  the  benevolence  of  the 
nniVersal  Father,  and  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed, by  men  with  gentleness  and  hu- 
manity. 

When  we  proceed  to  the  second  ta* 
ble,  comprising  more  especially  pur  so- 
cial duties,  W9  find  equal  matter  of  ad- 
miration in  the  pnnciples  which  they 
recognize  and  enforce.  The  precept 
which  proclaims  'Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,'  sanctions  the  practice,  not 
merely  of  filial  obedience,  but  of  all 
those  duties  which  arise  from  our  do- 
mestic relations,  and  impresses  the  im- 
portant conviction  thai  the  entire  Law 
proceeds  fnam  a  Legislator  able  to 
search' and  judge  the  inmost  actings  of 
the  heart.  The  subsequent  commands 
^incide  with  the  clearest  dictates  of 
eason,  and  prohibit  drioi^s  which  hu- 
man laws  have  in  geneMl  prohibited  as 
plainly  destructive  of  sociltl  happiness. 
But  it  vras  of  infinite  importance  to' rest 
the  prohil»itions,  'Thou  shall  not  kill,' 
'Thou  sha}t  tiot  commit  adultery,'  'Thou 
thalt  not  steal,'  *Thoii  shalt  not  bear 
iUae  mitiiewB^  on  tlM  n^hl  of  divine 


authority,  and  not  merely  on  the  de* 
ductions  of  human  reason.  The  ds* 
praved  passions  of  men,  idolatrous  de- 
lusions, and  false  ideas  of  public  good, 
would  be  an  over  match  for  the  re- 
straints which  they  impose  without  a 
higher  sanction  than  their  own  salutary 
tendency.  Indeed  we  have  only  to  com- 
pare the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  with 
the  tone  of  moral  sentiment  which  then 
prevailed  throughout  the*world,  to  re« 
cognize  upon  it  at  a  single  glance  the 
stamp  of  divinity.  In  one  country  we 
see  theft  allowed,  if  perpetrated  with 
address ;  in  another  piracy  and  rapine 
allowed,  if  conducted  with  intrepredity. 
Sometimes  we  see  adultery  and  the  most 
unnatural  crimes  not  only  permitted  and 
perpetrated  without  shame  or  remorse, 
but  every  species  of  impurity  enjoined 
and  consecrated  as  a^part  of  divmo 
worship.  In  others,  we  find  revenge 
honored  as  manly  spirit,  and  death  in- 
flicted at  its  impulse  with  savage*  tri 
timph.  Again  we  see  every  feeling  at 
nature  outraged,  and  parents  exposing 
their  helpless  children  to  perish  for  de- 
formity ot  body,  or  from  mercenary  or 
political  views.  Finally,  we  see  false 
religions  leading  their  deluded  follow- 
ers to  heap  their  altars  with  humaq  vic- 
tims. The  master  butchers  his  slave, 
the  conqueror  his  captive;  nay,  to 
crown  the  horrors  of  the  recital,  the 
parent  sacrifices,  his  tender  offspring, 
drowning  their  heart-rending  shrieks 
with  the  noise  of  cymbals  and  the  yells 
of  fanaticism !  These  abominations  have 
disgraced  ages  and  nations  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  celebrate  as  civilized 
and  enlightened.  Babylon  and  E^ypt, 
Phenicia  and  Carthage,  Greece  and 
Rome,  have  all  had  their  legislators 
who  enjoined,  or  their  philosophers  who 
defended  these  horrid  barbarities  and 
crimes.  The  same  or  similar  enormi* 
ties  are  still  found  to  be  practi&ed  among 
various  heathen  communities  where  the 
light  of  revelation  has  not  yet  pene* 
trated.    What  a  contrast  do  we  behold 
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1 8  If  And  «  all  the  people  «  saw  the 
Ihunderings,  and  the  lightnings, and 
the  noise  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 

*  Hebr.  12. 18.    *  Rev.  1.  10,  12. 

in  turning  from  these  revoking  outrages 
upon  reason  and  humanity  to  the  wise, 
just,  upright,  and  benignant  code  pro- 
mulgated by  Jehovah  in  the  Law  of  the 
ten  commandments!  Here  we  behold 
a  code  inculcating  clearly  and  authori- 
tatiyely  the  two  great  principles  upon 
which  all  true  piety  and  virtue  depend, 
and  which  our  blessed  Lord  recognized 
as  having  the  whole  Law  and  the  Proph- 
ets hung  upon  them,  Love  to  God  and 
Love  to  our  Neighbor.  *Hear,  O  Is- 
rael, the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord ;  and 
thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
ail  thy  soulf  with  ail  thine  heart,  and 
with  aU  thy  might.*  Thus  also,  *Thou 
shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any  grudge 
against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but 
thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  a»  thyself  J 
8uch  is  the  moral  constitution  with 
which  we  in  the  providence  of  God  are 
favored  j  by  which  we  are  to  be  judged ; 
and  according  to  which  we  are  to  frame 
the  course  of  our  lives  and  order  the 
temper  of  our  hearts.  Under  a  sense 
of  our  moral  impotence  we  cannot  in- 
deed but  exclaim  with  the  apostle, 
*Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?'  but 
thanks  be  to  God  that  in  the  gospel  of 
his  grace  he  hath  provided  an  obedi- 
ence to  the  Law  infinitely  better  than 
our  own,  of  which  every  one  to  whom 
the  message  comes  is  invited,  through 
faith,  to  avail  himself  to  the  joy  of  his 
heart  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.'  ■ 


mountain  b smoking:  and  whet 
the  people  saw  it,  they  removed, 
and  stood  afar  off. 


b  ch.  19.  18. 


18.  And  all  the  people  saw  the  thun- 
ierings.  Heb.  tlipH  T\V^  ^^V^*^  roim 
eth  haJckolothf  (were)  seeing  the  voices. 
Gr.  eoypa  ttiv  ^wvryv,  saw  the  voice;  the 
usual  scriptural  term  for  thunder.  The 
phraseology  is  Hebraic,  of  which  we 
hiave  already  considered  a  parallel  spe- 
cimen, Gen.  42. 1.    The  term  appropri- 


ate to  the  sense  of  seeing  is,  from  the 
superiority  of  that  sense,  here  used  m 
reference  to  objects  of  hearing,  and 
would  be  more  properly  rendered  by 
the  English  word  perceive,  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  of  the  senses.  Comp. 
Rev.  1.12,  'Aiid  I  turned  to  see  the  voice 
that  spake  with  me.'  Jer.  2.  31,  'C 
generation,  see  the  word  of  the  Lord ;' 
i.  e.  hear,  receive,  apprehend  appreciate 

it. IT  Lightnings.    Heb.  tt'^T^Bin 

hallappidim,  lamps  or  torches;  so  called 
probably  because  a  f.ash  of  lightning 
somewhat  resembles  the  light  of  a  torch 
suddenly  and  rapidly  waved  to  and  fro 
by  the  hand.    See  Note  on  Gen.  15. 17. 

IT  The  noise  of  the  trunipet.    Heb. 

IDTDTI  ilp  kol  hcuhshopher,  the  voice 
of  the  trumpet.  The  portentous  sounds 
of  the  trumpet  and  the  thunder,  whicli 
had  ushered  in  the  day  and  which  con* 
tinned  to  be  heard  while  the  people  were 
assembling  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
probably  ceased  whl^e  the  words  of  the 
law  were  pronounced  in  an  articulate 
voice  by  Jehovah,  but  were  again  re* 
sumed,  and  perhaps  with  increased  in* 
tensity,  as  soon  as  the  delivery  of  the 
Decalogue  was  completed.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  scene  were  too  overpowering  for  the 
people.  It  was  a  manifestation  too  aw- 
ful for  htiman  endurance,  and  accord- 
ingly, as  the  Apostle  tells  us,  Heb.  12. 
19,  'They  could  not  endure  the  things 
which  were  spoken,'  and  *  they  which 
heard  entreated  that  the  word  should 
not  be  spoken  to  them  any  more.'  Some 
have  supposed  that  had  it  not  been  Xor 
the  terror  and  the  remonstrances  of  the 
people  God  would,  aftera  httle  interval, 
have  proceeded  and  delivered  the  re- 
maining laws,  statutes,  and  judgments 
in  the  same  manner.  But  of  this  we  se^ 
no  sufficient  evidence,  either  from  tbt 
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19  And  they  said  unto  Moses, 
«  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will 
hear :  hut  ^  let  not  God  speak  with 
us,  lest  we  die. 

20  And  Moses  said  unto  the  peo- 
ple, •  Fear  not :  ''for  God  is  come 

e  D4)ut.  5.  S7.  dc  18. 16.  Oai.  3.  ltf,SO.  Hebr. 
12.  W.  <i  Deut.  5. 25.  e  I  Sam.  12. 20.  Isai.  41. 
10, 13.    I  Gen.  22. 1.    Deut.  13.  3. 


words  of  the  present  narrative,  or  from 
the  more  fuJl  detail  of  incidents  record* 
ed,  Deut.  5.  22—31,  which  the  reader 
will  find  it  interesting  to  compare  with 
the  account  before  us.  The  essential 
character  and  scope  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  would  make  it 
proper  that  it  should  be  promulgated  iu 

a  different  manner. V  Removed.  Heb. 

IIPS"^")  va-yanu-u.  The  root  TQ  nua 
is  used  not  only  to  convey  the  idea  of 
ph^cal  motion,  or  removal,  but  also  of 
mental  ditturbance,  agitationf  or  trem- 
Wing,  Accordingly  the  Gr.  renders  it 
by  fpo0ti$€¥Tst,  affrighted,  and  the  Chal. 
in  the  same  manner ;  'And  the  people 
saw  and  trembled  and  stood  afar  oC 
So  riso  the  Lat.  Vulg.  'Terrified  and 
panic-struck.'  We  have  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  genuine  sense  of  the  term. 
It  expresses  at  least  that  degree  of 
mental  emotion  which  would  natur^ly 
prompt  to  a  bodily  removal. 

19.  And  they  §aid  unto  Motee,  kc. 
This  it  appears  from  Deut.  5. 23,  was 
done  throt^  the  medium  of  the  «lders 
umI  heads  -of  the  congregation,  who 
^me  from  the  people  to  Moses,  while 
tie  remained  in  his  place.  For  be  sajrs 
'ji  the  passa^  just  cited  that  'they 
eame  near  unto  him,'  when  they  spake 
these  words;  which  implies  that  they 
were  at  some  dtstance  before^— *T  Leet 
wo  die.  Upon  this  popular  belief  among 
the  chosen  people  in  ancient  times,  see 
Notes  on  Gen.  16.  13.  Judg.  6.  22^— 
13.22. 

20.  And  Moeee  eaid  unto  the  people, 
Fear  not,  kc.  Moses  encourages  and 
oomforts  them  against  that  fear  of  im* 

Vol.  I  26 


to  prove  you,  and  g  thai  his  fear 
may  be  before  your  faces,  that  y€ 
sin  not.  .  ^ . 

21  And  the  people  stood  afar  oR. 
and  Moses  drew  near  unto  ^^he 
thick  darkness  where  Grod  was,  "  "^  ^ 

ff  Deut.  4. 10.  &  6. 2.  ft  10. 12.  dc  17. 13, 19.  A       '^ 
19. 20.  ft  28. 58.  Prov.  3. 7.  ft  |6.  d.  Uai  8.  IS 
h  ch.  19.  16.  Deut.  5.  5.  1  Kings  8.  12. 

mediate  death  which  they  appear  tr. 
have  entertained,  and  at  ihe  same  time 
assures  them  that  from  (ear  of  anothe! 
kind  they  were  not  by  any  means  tr 
be  freed.  Indeed  it  was  one  specia'* 
design  of  the  present  array  of  terrors  tc. 
inspire  them  with  it.  The  language, 
marks  very  clearly  the  distinction  be 
tween  the  fear  which  has  torment,, 
which  flows  from  conscious  gtuU,  which 
genders  to  bondage,  and  which  drives 
away  from  Crod,  and  that  raJutary  fear 
which  prompts  to  a  deep  reverence  oi 
the  divine  Majesty,  and  habitually  influx 
ences  thp  conducts  IT  To  prove  you. 
Heb.  ri103  naeeoth,  to  try,  to  tempt. 
Upon  the  import  of  this  term  see  Note 
on  Gen.  522. 1,  respecting  God's  tcimpta- 
tion  of  Abraham.  Jn&cead  of  coming  to  , 
consume  them,  he  hid  come  to  put  their 
obedience  to  a  fresh  proof;  to  give  them 
a  more  signal  oppniiunity  than  ever  be* 
fore  to  evince  their  deference  and  de* 
votedness  to  his  ¥dll.  All  the  fearful 
accompaniments  «»f  this  august  manifes- 
tation, were  intended  to  inipress  them 
with  a  profound  legard  to  the  authority 
and  majesty  of  Johovah,  and  thus  to  re» 
strain  them  from  smning  against  him. 

21.  Moeee  drew  hear,  kc.  Heb.  CX 
niggaeh,  woe  made  te  draw  near;  the 
form  of  the  vetb  beibg  passive.  Of 
his  own  motion  Moses  vould  scarcely 
have  durst  to  venture  into  the  thick 
darkness  from  which  eve<  and  anon 
the  appalling  gleams  of  ligLtning  burst 
forth;  but  being  specially  called  and 
encouraged  of  God,  he  was  virtually 
taken  by  the  hand  and  led  up  into  the 
precincts  of  the  divine  preselect.  The 
incident  plainly  pomtei  to  their  and  our 
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22  11  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, Thus  thou  shah  say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel ;  Ye  nave  seen 
that  I  have  talked  wiih  you  ifrom 
heaven. 

>  Deut.  4.  30.    Neh.  9.  It 

need  of  a  Mediator  in  all  our  attempts 
to  deal  with  a  God  of  immaculate  purity 
and  inflexible  justice.— —T  Unto  the 
thick  darkness  where  God  uxu.  Chal. 
'Where  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  was.* 
Targ.  Jon.  'Where  the  Glory  of  the 
Shekinah  of  the  Lord  was.*  The  orig- 
inal word  for  *  thick  darkness*  (iti*^^ 
araphel)  is  rendered  in  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  Heb.  1$.  18,  SveWa. 
which  properly  denotes  a  storm  or  tern* 
pestf  and  so  also  it  is  rendered  by  the 
Sept.  Duet.  4. 1 1 ,  and  5. 22,  in  both  which 
cases  the  English  translation  is  *  thick 
darkness.*  The  idea  is  probably  that 
of  just  such  a  dark,  lowering,  threaten- 
ing cloud  as  is  usually  with  us  attend- 
ed by  raging  whirlwinds,  tempests,  and 
rain. 

22.  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  &c. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  verse 
contains  the  ground  and  reason  of  the 
prohibition  in  the  next;  but  the  exact 
chain  of  sequence  which  connects  the 
two  tf^ether,  is  not  perfectly  obvious 
from  the  face  of  the  narrative.  But 
upon  referring  to  the  parallel  passage, 
Deut.  4. 14 — 16,  where  a  more  detailed 
account  is  given  of  the  solemn  trans- 
actions of  Sinai,  we  seem  to  be  furnish- 
ed with  a  clue  to  the  connexion.  /And 
the  Lord  commanded  me  at  that  time 
to  teach  yon  statutes  and  judgments, 
that  ye  might  do  them  in  the  land 
whither  ye  go  over  to  possess  it.  Take 
yc  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves ; 
(for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude 
on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto 
you  in  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire) ;  Lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and 
make  you  a  graven  image,  the  simili- 
tude of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  male 
•N*  icmale,*  &c.    From  this  we  gather 


23  Ye  shall  not  make  >  with  me 
gods  of  silver,  neither  shall  ye  make 
imto  you  gods  of  gold. 

k  ch.  39.  1,  9, 4.  1  .*>am.  5.  4,  5.  S  Kings 
17.  33.  Ezek.  20.  39.  A,  43. 8.  Dan.  5.  4, 23. 
Zeph.  1.  &.    8  Cor.  6.  14,  15,  Iff. 

that  the  injunction  before  us  is  equiva* 
lent  to  saying,  ^Ye  have  seen  the  inaiw 
ner  in  which  I  appeared  and  spake  with 
you  from  heaven.  Ye  yourselves  are' 
witnesses  that  no  manner  of  similitude  = 
no  visible^  figure  or  fprm,  nothing  which 
could  be  represented  by  any  pictorial  or 
sculptured  semblance,  entered  into  the 
scenery  that  then  struck  your  senses. 
Therefore  do  not  think  of  embodying 
your  conceptions  of  me  in  a  material 
image.  Do  not  dishcmor  and  degrade 
me  by  dividing  my  worship  with  that 
of  gods  of  silver  or  of  gold.  I  will  ha\e 
no  participation  with  images  or  idols, 
the  work  of  your  own  hands.* 

23.  Ye  shall  not  make  trith  me  godSf 
&c.  Heb.  -^n^  1(]ir:fr\  »J  lo  taasun 
ittif  correctly  rendered,  ye  shall  not 
make  with  me j  i.  e.  ye  shall  not  make 
to  worship  in  conjunction  with  me; 
plainly  implying  that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  making  them  rivals  with 
him.  The  Chal.  has  however  '  before 
me  ;*  and  this  seems  to  be  occasionally 
the  force  of  the  equivalent  particle  ^i 
im.  Thus,  Est.  7.  8,  <  Then  said  the 
king.  Will  he  force  the  queen  also  be- 
fore  me  (1^9  immi)  in  the  house  ?*  So 
2  Sam.  6.  7,  'And  then  he  died  by  the 
ark  i'p^lk  ti^  im  aron)  of  God,*  com- 
pared with  the  parallel  expression,  1 
Chron.  13.  10,  'And  there  he  died  be/ore 
God  (DVlifi^  ''3Bi  liphne  Elohim.y  Bj 
gods  of  silver  and  of  gold  is  plainly - 
meant  idols  made  of  those  materials, 
although  in  accommodation  to  popular 
usages  of  speech  he  dignifies  them  with 
the  title  of  gods.  Thus  the  Israelites 
when  they  made  the  golden  calf  in  the 
wilderness  (which  in  Acts,  7.  41,  is  ex- 
pressly termed  an  idol),  are  said  Ex 
32.  8,  31,  to  have  'made  them  gods  ol 
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24  IT  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt 
niake  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice 
thereon  thy  bumt-ofTerings,  and 
thy  peace-ofierings,  *  thy  sheep, 
and  thine  oxen :  in  all  m  places 
where  I  record  my  name  I  will 

>  Lev.  1,2.  »  Deut.  12.  5,  1 1 ,  21.  &  14.  23. 
4e  16.  6,  11.  dc  26.  2.  1  Kings  8.  48.  A  9.  3. 
2  ilhrun.  6.  6.  &  7.  16.  A  12. 13.  Ezra  6.  12. 
Neh.  1.  9.    Ps.  74.  7.    Jer.  7.  10, 12. 

gold,'  and  the  idols  or  images  of  the 
Philistines,  2  Sam.  5.  21;  1  Chron.  14. 
12,  are  called  their  *  gods.'  The  words 
of  this  verse  are  a  virtual  repetition  of 
the  second  commandment,  and  point 
to  that  sin  to  which  God  foresaw  the 
peculiar  addictedness  of  his  chosen  peo- 
ple. Their  whole  subsequent  history 
shows  us  that  idolatry  was  their  be- 
setting iniquity,  and  consequently  that 
against  which  of  all  others  they  most 
needed  to  be  put  upon  their  guard.  If 
the  true  worship  of  the  true  God  were 
corrupted,  every  thing  would  be  sure  to 
go  wrong. 

24.  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  makef 
he.  This  was  a  temporary  regulation, 
having  respect  to  such  occa»ional  altars 
as  were  erected  on  special  emergencies, 
of  which  see  instances,  Jndg.  6.  24. — 
13. 10.  1  Sam.  7.  17.  They  were  made 
by  heaping  up  a  quantity  of  earth,  and 
covering  it  with  green  turf.  As  God 
designed  to  have  the  worship  of  his 
people  «»Tentually  concentrated  at  one 
place,  he  would  not  allow  the  rearing 
of  altars  of  durable  materials  or  finished 
workmanship  elsewhere,  lest  his  main 

purpose  should  be  frustrated. T  Shall 

tacrifice  thereon — thy  peace-offerings. 
Heb.  'T*^>3i©  shelamekaf  lit.  pay-offer^ 
ingHf  eompentafionSf  retributionay  pacu 
Hcation»f  from  tiiV3  ahalam,  to  make  t/p, 
to  make  goodf  reatorey  repay ^  and  thence 
to  make  up  a  differ ence^  to  effect  a  r«- 
eoncitationy  to  be  at  peace.  In  thisbcase 
the  idea  would  perhaps  be  better  con> 
veyed  by  the  phrase  <  welfare-offerings,' 
9r  <  thank-oflferings,'  i.  e.  oflferlngs  eli. 
•ited  by  a  grateful  sense  of  the  dir  ne 


come  tmto  thee,  and  1  will  »  blest 
thee. 

25  And  oif  thou  wilt  make  me  au 
altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build 
it  of  hewn  stone,  for  if  thou  lift  up 
thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  polluted 
it 

oQen.  12.  2.  Deut.  7.  13.  •  Deut.  27.5. 
Josh  8.  31. 

goodness  to  the  offerer.  The  English 
reader  might  suppose,  from  the  present 
rendering,  *  peace-ofierings,'  that  thoy 
were  oblations  presented  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  peace  or  reconciliation  witfa^ 
God ;  but  this  was  the  design  rather  oi 
the  *  bumt-ofierings,'  which  were  strict- 
ly propitiatory  in  their  nature,  whereas 
the  *  peace-ofierings'  were  merely  cti- 
chariatical.  For  the  use  of  the  word 
*  peace,'  in  the  sense  of  '  welfare,'  see 

Note  on  Gen.  29.  6. IT  In  all  places 

where  I  record  my  name.  Heb.  *l'^5TJt 
*^73C  rit(  azkir  eth  ahemiy  make  my 
name  to  he  remembered.  Chal.  ^In  every 
place  where  I  shall  make  my  Glory  to 
dwell.'  Gr.  'Where  I  shall  name  my 
name.'  The  meaning  is,  in  all  places 
which  I  shall  appoint  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  my  name,  for  the  performance 
of  my  worship. 

35.  Thou  ahalt  not  build  it  of  hewn 
atone.  The  reason  of  this  probably 
was,  that  carved  and  wrought  stone 
usually  expressed  some  kind  of  simili- 
tude or  image  which  might  turn  to  an 
occasion  of  superstition  ;  besides  that 
they  would  be  apt  to  be  of  a  more 
durable  nature,  and  therefore  more  ea- 
sily converted  to  monuments  of  idol- 
atry.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  th.it  this 
might  be  forbidden  to  the  Israelite**  in 
opposition  to  the  practices  of  the  hea- 
then, who  built  their  altars  of  hewn 
stones,  and  by  having  them  curiously 
wrought  and  adorned*  rendered  them 
more  attractive  as  places  of  worship 
— »T  If  thou  lift  t/  thy  tool  upon  U 
thou  haat  polluted  it.  Not  that  the  tool 
it  elf  had  the  power  of  pollution,  but 
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26  Neither  shall  thba  go  up  by 
steps  unto  mine  altar,  that  thy 

the  work  was  polluted  or  defiled  by  be- 
ing done  contrary  to  the  express  com- 
mand of  heaven, 

26.  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by  steps, 
&c.  The  reasou  u  Mibjoined.  As  the 
garments  of  the  priests  wc^re  long  and 
flowinj,  tbeik  ascendiag  a  flijht  of  steps 
sj^  vhuettisiMif  ft-t^A^so  i.£M    ier- 


nakedness  be  not  discovered  there* 
on. 


sons.  The  ascent  to  the  altar  of  tb^ 
tabernacle  was  therefore  undoubtedly 
by  a  geni.e  b^ope,  and  a  still  farthef 
precaution  against  the  inconvenience  ui 
question  was  afterwards  adopted  in  tht 
kind  of  garments  prescribed  to  thu 
prietti. 


nri    SHEKINAH. 


At  this  18  a  terud  of  very  frequent  occurrence  m  the  Notes  composing  ite 
present  work,  aad  one  conveying  a  meaning  of  vast  importance  to  the  right  ex* 
position  of  numerous  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  we  have  concluded  to  devote  a 
few  supplementary  pages  to  its  elucidation.  Whatever  impressions  of  the  in* 
trinsie  moment  of  the  subject  the  reader  may  have  received  from  our  previous 
allusions  to  it,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  materially  deepened  by  the  results 
of  the  critical  enquiry  upon  which  we  now  enter.  If  it  were  merely  a  pomt  of 
curious  antiquarian  research,  of  the  same  class  with  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 
or  even  the  n^onumental  records  of  the  chosen  people  themselves,  we  should 
deem  its  claims  upon  our  attention  comparatively  slight.  But  involving,  as  we 
are  persuaded  it  does,  an  important  clue  to  tite  true  nuture  of  the  divine  mani' 
featation9  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  their  relation  to  the  person  and 
character  of  Christ,  we  know  of  no  theme  in  the  whole  compass  of  revelation 
that  more  imperiously  demands  to  be  investigated.  It  is  not  possible  indeed 
that  our  present  limits  should  allow  of  full  justice  being  done  to  the  discussion, 
but  we  may  still  be  able  to  present  it  in  a  somewhat  more  prominent  light  than 
is  done  in  any  of  our  previous  or  subsequent  annotations. 

The  etymology  of  the  term  first  claims  our  notice.  The  Hebrew  word  {13*^^0 
Mhekinah  comes  by  the  most  normal  mode  of  formation  from  the  root  'pTD 
uhakariy  which  signifies  to  dvelly  to  dwell  irty  to  inhabitf  but  more  usually  sp<»ken 
of  that  kind  of  dwelling  common  to  nomade  triltes,  viz.,  in  tents  or  tabernacles. 
The  derivative  HD'^STD  ahekinah  is  defined  by  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Rabbin,  voc.  pC) 
to  signify  primarily  habitation  or  cohabitation j  but  as  being  spoken  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  divine  presence,  glory,  and  majesty,  or  of  the  Divinity  itsell 
when  it  is  said  to  be  present  to  men,  or  to  converse  with  them,  or  to  vouchsafe 
to  them  its  sensible  and  gracious  aid.  He  remarks,  moreover,  that  it  is  com- 
nionly  explained  by  the  Rabbinical  writers  of  the  divine  glory  or  majesty  in  its 
external  manifestation,  as  something  present  and  dwelling  among  men.  Ac- 
cordingly the  following  among  hundreds  of  other  passages  are  rendered  by  the 
Chaldee  Targum  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  conformably  to  this  definition  ;  Ps. 
74.  2,  'Remember  thy  congregation  which  thou  hast  purchased  of  old;  this 
mount  Zion  wh»»rein  thou  hast  dwelt?  Chal.  'Wherein  thou  hast  made  thy 
^hekinah  to  dwell.'  Num.  10.  36,  'Return,  O  Lord,  unto  the  many  thousands  ot 
Israel.'  Chal.  'Return  now,  O  Word  of  the  Lord,  to  thy  people  Israel,  make  the 
glory  of  thy  Shekinah  to  dwell  among  them,  and  have  mercy  on  the  thousands 
of  Israel.'  Num.  11.20,  'Ye  have  despised  the  Lord  whieh  is  among  you.* 
Chal.  *Ye  have  despised  the  Word  of  the  Lord  whose  Shekinah  dwelleih  among 
you.'  Hag.  1.  8,  'Go  up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  wood,  and  'ouild  the  house 
tnd  I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  will  be  glorified f  saith  *  leLordJ  Chal.  'Ani 
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I  will  make  my  Skekinak  to  dwell  there  in  glory.'  Pt.  85. 10,  *Hi8  salvrntior.  m 
Bigh  them  that  fear  him,  that  glory  may  dwell  in  oar  land.'  This  is  distinctl} 
explain^  by  Aben  Ezra  as  meaning  that  the  Shekinah  may  be  established  ia 
the  land. 

It  wouM  be  easy  to  multiply  passages  to  the  same  eflect  ad  libitum,  for  evev 
the  voluminous  citations  of  Buxtorf  do  not  embrace  a  tithe  of  the  examples  ol 
the  usage,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  Pentateuch  alone.  It  is  the  curren 
phraseology  of  the  ChnMee  Paraphrases  wherever  in  our  version  we  meet  wita 
^y  mtimation  of  a  visible  display  of  the  divine  glory.  Indeed  the  terms  'Glory' 
and  'Sht'kinah'  are  evidently  recognised  by  the  Targumists  as  convertible  terms. 
These  writers,  it  is  well  known,  were  Jews,  and  on  this  point  we  have  no  rea- 
son  to  doubt  that  they  have  transmitted,  with  singular  fulness  and  accuracy,  the 
traditions  of  their  fathers  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  ancient  economy. 
Still  we  should  make  comparatively  little  account  of  this,  were  it  not  that  their 
mterpretations  on  this  head  distinctly  accord  with  the  results  which  we  obtain 
from  a  strict  investigation  of  the  sacred  text  itself.  In  fact,  without  designing  it, 
Jiey  have  yielded  a  most  important  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  New  Testa* 
nent  doctrine  respecting  the  Messiah,  as  will  appear  more  clearly  from  the 
lequel  of  these  remarks. 

In  coming  now  to  a  more  close  examination  of  the  subject  of  the  Shekinah,  we 
are  met  at  the  outset  by  an  apparant  discrepancy  in  the  scriptural  statements  rel> 
ative  to  the  divine  manifestations.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  tolerably  nunier* 
ous  class  of  texts  speaking  the  language  that  follows;  John,  1.  18,  *No  man 
hatk  seen  God  at  any  time.'  Cul.  1.  15,  *Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God.' 
1  Tim.  1.  17,  <Unto  the  king  eternal,  immortal,  invisiblej  the  only  wise  God.' 
i  Tim.  6.  16,  ^Who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man 
can  approach  unto ;  whom  no  man  halh  seen  nor  can  «««.'  Declarations  like  those 
establish  it  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  pure,  incorruptible, 
immaterial,  and  in  his  own  nature  absolutely  incapable  of  becoming  an  object  of 
corporeal  vision.  This  is  to  be  maintained  as  a  radical  truth,  not  only  of  revela- 
tion, but  of  reason.  But  then  on  the  other  hand  what  can  be  more  explicit,  at 
far  as  the  letter  is  concerned,  in  affirming  some  kind  of  visibility  of  the  Deity, 
than  the  following  passages?  Ex.  24.  9^11,  'Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Nddab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel ;  and  Ihey  saw  the  God  of 
brael,  and  under  his  feet  was,  as  it  were,  &c. — And  upon  the  nobles  of  the~  chil- 
dren of  Israel  he  laid  not  his  hand  ;  also  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink.' 
So  likewise  at  the  delivery  of  the  Law  from  mount  Sinai  Jehovah  was  in  some 
Kpnse  certainly  visible ;  for  he  announces  to  Moses,  Ex.  19.  11,  that  *  on  the  third 
day  he  would  come  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.*  And  in  speskiiif 
of  this  event  afterwards,  Deut.  4.  12,  in  an  address  to  Israel,  he  says,  *  Jehovah 
talked  with  yon/ar«  to  face  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  The  same 
is  affirmed  of  Moses  in  person,  Ex.  33. 11,  'And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses /ace 
to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend.'  In  like  manner  the  prophet  Isaiah 
says  of  himself,  cli.  6. 1,  'In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  [  saw  also  the  Lord 
fitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  fillfd  the  temple ;'  and 
■gain  in  v.  5,  of  the  same  chapter ;  'Then  said  I,  Wo  is  m<. !  for  I  am  undone^ 
^>f  mine  lyei  have  seen  th$  King,  the  Lord  ofhotts,* 
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How  then  are  these  modes  of  s)>eech  to  be  reconciled  ?  Their  apparect  con- 
trariety shows  at  least  with  what  contideitce  the  hook  of  God  appeals  to  out 
reason  on  the  ground  of  the  general  evidence  of  its  origin,  exhibiting  as.  it  does 
such  examples  of  litercU  self-conflict  in  particular  passages.  A  work  of  impos- 
ture could  not  afford  to  be  thus  seemingly  indifierent  to  appearances.  In  the 
case  before  us  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  something  of  a  problem  to  be 
solved  by  the  interpreter  of  the  sacred  text/and  yfet  he  cannot  be  long  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  object  seen  could  not  be  God  in  his  esserice.  but  some 
symbol,  sign,  token,  or  medium,  through  which  he  was  pleased,  in  a  unique  and 
peculiar  manner,  to  manifest  his  presence.  Such  an  object  was  the  Sliekinah, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  concentrated  glowing  brightness,  a  pretemtatural 
splendor,  enfolded  by  a  dark  cloud,  except  when  occasionally  some  faint  glimpses 
of  the  imprisoned  radiance  were  disclosed.  Probably  no  word  is  so  well  suited 
to  express  this  overpowering  effulgence  as  the  term  *  glory,'  and  this  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  term  employed  in  repeated  instances  for  the  purpose.  Whether  this 
"visible  object,  however,  was  in  philosophical  strictness  n  aterial  or  immaterial, 
we  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  determine.  For  aught  that  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, it  may  have  been  a  substance  homogeneous  with  the  glorified  bodies  of 
Christ  and  his  saints.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  specimen  afforded 
at  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration,  this  appears  to  us  an  entirely  probable  sup- 
position. But  however  this  may  be,  let  it  suffice  that  it  was  something  which 
came  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  It  was  a  supernatural  something 
which  could  be  seen,  and  was  seen  ;  and  it  was  moreover  something  which  God 
saw  fit  to  constitute  as  the  special  indication  of  his  presence.  In  this,  however, 
we  are  not  to  conceive  of  the  omnipresent  Jehovah  as  foregoing  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  his  being,  or  circuiiihcribing  his  infinity  within  assignable  limits. 
A.S  ne  is  every  where  present,  aiid  incapable  of  being  otherwise,  we  cannot  con- 
sider him,  physically  speaking — if  the  term  maybe  allowed— as  r«a//y  any  more 
present  in  the  Shekinah  than  in  any  or  every  other  poiut  t>f  the  universe,  which 
his  inscrutable  nature  pervades.  Yet  nothing  prevents  lis  from  supposing  that 
be  may  have  afiixed  to  some  sensible  and  miraculous  phenomenon  a  special  sig- 
nificancy  as  a  medium  of  manifesting  his  will  or  agency  to  his  creatures,  Such 
a  medium  is  usually  in  scriptural  diction  termed  'an  Angel,'  and  this  fact  affords 
a  clue  to  the  solution  of  a  multitude  of  passages  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
'Angel  of  the  Lord.'  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  many  of  these  texts  to  suppose 
tiie  presence  of  any  created  spiritual  intelligence  whatever.  The  viiible  phe- 
nvmenon  was  the  angel j  and  that  only.  This  phraseology  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  Shekinah,  which  by  way  of  eminence  is  again  and  again  so  denominated, 
as  appt*ars  from  the  Note  on  Ex.  32.  34.  Nothing  is  more  common,  moreover, 
in  the  ancient  versions,  than  to  meet  with  the  phrase,  *  Angel  of  Jehovah,'  as 
equivalent  to  this  visible  representative  of  Jehovah.  While  therefore  we  are  not 
so  to  think  of  the  Shekinah  as  if  God  were  really  contatned  in  it  in  any  sense,  is 
which  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  suppose  him  to  be  contained  in  every  other  ob- 
ject in  the  universe,  and  in  every  other  portion  of  space,  we  are  still  to  believe 
that  he  might,  and  that  he  did)  in  a  sovereign  mariner,  connec*.  the  nrMnifestation 
of  his  peculiar  presenile  with  this  sensible  symbol.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary 
iMffe  to  repeat /that  whatever  spiritual  presence  was  associated  with  the  visibk 
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phenomenoii,  it  was  Dot  that  which  wis  seen  or  beard.  *The  Father  who  liata 
«ent  me,*  says  the  Savior,  'hath  borne  witness  of  me  ;  ye  have  neither  he«rd  his 
voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  his  shape/  Indeed,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  spiritual  being  ever  was  or  can  be  seen.  Even  in  the  intercourse  ol  human 
beings  with  each  other,  the  spirit  is  never  seen  ;  it  is  only  made  Known  by  its  ex- 
ternal manifestations,  of  which  the  fact  is  one  of  ihe  iiiost  striking.  Were  it 
not  so  common,  nothing  would  be  piore  wcmderful  than  that  the  inward  emotions 
and  affections  of  the  soul,  in  all  their  variety,  can  be  so  legibly  stamped  upon 
that  material  organization  which  we  behold  m  the  eyes  and  other  features  of  the 
human  countenance.  What  a  marvel — what  a  mystery— is  a  vadlt  or  ^  frown ^  as 
expressed  in  the  movements  and  aspect  of  the  face !  What  an  index  of  the 
hidden  workings  of  the  sentient  spirit  \  It  is  doubtless  in  direct  allusion  to  this, 
that  the  Shekinah  is  repeatedly  called  the  Fact  or  Pretence f  or  Anti^l  of  the 
Factf  of  Jehovah.  It  was  a' medium  of  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
and  purposes  of  his  mind  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  the  hunian  counte- 
nance is  to  the  human  mind.  But  as  we  have  already  expanded  this  view  of 
the  subject  in  our  Notes  on  Kx.  25.  30  ;  S3. 14, 15,  we  forbear  to  enlarge  upon 
it  here. 

We  would  rather  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  sensuous  and  seen  Shekinah  was  the  adopted  symbol  of  the  divine  Pres- 
ence, the  free,  and  bold  diction  of  the  Scriptures  denominates  it,  in  multitudes  of 
instances,  by  the  very  titles  which  are  appropriated  to  Jehovah  himself.  This 
will  have  been  very  apparent  in  the  quotations  already  made,  and  similar  in- 
siiMiees  will  be  found  of  ahnost  perpetual  occurrence  in  the  Notes  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  volume. 

Consequently  there  is  no  ground  for  the  opinion,  advanced  by  some  com- 
mentators, that  the  spiritual  being  who  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  Shekinah, 
was  some  inferior  created  being,  representing  Jehovah,  and  therefore  using  his 
name  and  claiming  his  authority.  The  Scriptures  afiurd  not  the  least  shadow  ol 
evidence  in  support  of  such  an  hypothesis.  The  character  and  titles  of  the  su- 
peme  God  are  appropriated  to  the  person  concerned  in  the&>e  a))pearances  in 
such  a  way  that  no  form  of  speech,  no-principles  of  interpretation,  will  allow  ol 
their  being  applied  to  him  who  merely  represents  or  personates  him.  The  whole 
worship  of  the  church  is  uniformly  throughout  the  Old  Testament  properly  and 
iuiinediately  directed  to  the  person  appearing,  or  acting  in  these  appearanceSi 
without  any  intimation  of  a  representative.  So  that  if  the  person  appearing  in 
the  Shekinah  be  a  representative  only,  he  is  not  only  a  representative  speaking 
in  the  name  of  another,  and  witii  his  authority,  but  he  must  be  his  representa- 
tive in  receiving  religious  worship  also;  for  to  him  was  all  the  worship  of  the 
ciiurch  dit-ected  as  its  immediate  object.  The  whole  scope  of  the  language  res. 
peeling  the  worship  of  the  Israelilish  church  jdainly  resognises  the  fact,  thgt  it 
was  addressed  to  Jehovah  who  dwelt  between  the  Cherubim  in  the  Most  Holy 
.plsee.  How  then  can  it  be  imagined  that  in  a  true  revelation  any  other  being 
than  the  one  only  God  should  be  proposed  as  the  olji/et  of  prayer?  It  is  web 
known  lo  have  beeji  the  fiist  and  fundamental  article  of  the  Jewish  creej,  that 
there  is  only  one  true  God,  and  him  only  were  they  to  worship  and  serve.  '  If, 
(therefore/  says  Lowmao,  '  we  consider  another  spirit  or  an  angel  to  be  the  ottlj 
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^VBOD  apptelnng,  the  Whok  vorsiup  of  ihe  charch  will  then  be  giTen  to  iha 
persoir  or  spirit  directly  and  immediately,  and  not  to  the  one  God  of  Israel,  and 
the  Most  High.  And  in  this  sense,  as  I  apprehend,  the  whole  religious  service 
of  the  church  must  have  bipen  an  express  contradiction  to  the  chief  and  prmcipal 
doctrine  of  the  Jewish  i^eJigion,  and  indeed  of  all  true  religion  natural  as  well  as 
revealed.  The  worshippers  of  <5od,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  seem  very 
sensible  of  this  truth,  androften  express  how  highly  they  were  concerned  never 
W  dissent  from  it,  or  to  wonship  any  other  than  the  one  true  God,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever.  And  yet  throughout  the  whole  of  this  dispensation  all  theii 
prayers  and  their  whole  a^orsbip  were  addressed  to  tha  Sfaekinab,  or  to  the  person 
who  appeared  in  it,  though  ihey  never  once  give  the  least  intimation,  on  any  oc- 
casion,  that  the  person  appearing  was  properly  an  angel,  and  not  4b^;MaBt  High. 
So  that  if  the  person  appearing  in  the  Shekinah  was  only  an  angel,  or  any  other 
being  than  the^npreme  God  himself,  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  worship-of 
the  church,  for  two  thousand  years  together,  was  oflered  to  one  object,  besides, 
andagaimU  the  intention  cif  every  worshipper,  and  against  the  chief  fundamental 
doctrines  and  rule  of  their  religion.'  We  are  brought,  therefore,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  the  Great  Jehovah,  'he  one 
living  and  true  God,  who  appeared  in  the  Shekinah,  and  who  through  that  me- 
dium manifested  his  presence  and  communicated  bis  will  to  the  chosen  people. 

A  point  of  equal  interest  and  importance  now  invites  our  attention,  viz.,  to 
determine  the  relation  borne  by  the  Shekinah  to  Christ.  The  opinion  has  long 
since  become  a  doctrine  in  th^  Christian  church,  that  the  theophanies  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament  were  in  some  sense  to  be  referred  to  the  Son  of  God,  an» 
ticipating  in  this  way  his  future  manifestation  in  human  flesh  as  the  great  Me- 
diator between  God  and  man.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  very  coiisiderable 
degree  of  vagueness  has  marked  the  views  which  have  been  entertained  on  this 
subject.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  distinctly  apprehended  in  what  character 
precisely  the  Messiah  is  to  be  regarded  in  those  manifestations.  Was  it  the 
^t«man  or  the  i2ivin«  nature  which  went  to  the  constitution  of  his  glorious  per- 
son, that  was  made  sensibly  present  on  those  occasions?  If  the  former,  how  is 
this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact,  that  hi»  human  nature  did  not  exist  till  he  was 
bom  at  Bethlehem  of  the  virgin?  If  the  latter,  then  wo  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  Christ's  godhead  vi'as  Jehovah's  godhead;  that  his  divinity  was 
absolutely  identical  with  that  of  the  Supreme  God,  whom  we  have  already 
slK>wn  to  have  been  exclusively  concerned  in  these  remarkable  appearances. 
This,  we  have  no  question,  is  indeed  the  fact,  and  on  this  ground  we  are  satts- 
fiad  that  an  irrefragable  argument  may  be  built  in  proof  of  the  real  and  es- 
sential deity  of  the  Savior  of  men ;  but  it  is  our  purpose  to  come  at  this  conclu- 
sion  through  the  avenue  opened'  before  us  by  the  usus  loquendiof  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Jewish  church  relative  to  the  Shekinah. 

No  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  can  have  failed  to  no- 
tice, that  besides  ^Shekinah,'  the  title  which  they  very  frequently  give  to  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  divine  being  spoken  of  in  the  Hebrew  records  is  nin*^!  K'l^'^ja 
ntmra  da-Yihovahf  which  as  the  Greek  language  prevailed  and  acquired  a  fixed 
predominance,  was  translated  ^The  Logos,  or  Word  of  the  Lord.'  The  Sho« 
iunah   as  we  have  seen*  was  a  sensible  medium  of  the  manifestation  of  tht 
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diviM  preseDce  and  the  declaration  of  the  divine  will.  An  audible  Toice  Terf 
frequently  accompacied  its  visible  apparition,  and  as  it  was  in  fact  the  standing 
organ  of  communication  between  Jehovah  and  his  covenant  people  through 
all  the  periods  of  the  ancient  economy,  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that 
It  should  come  to  be  designated  by  the  phrase  ^  Word  of  the  Lord/  or  by  way  of 
eminence,  'The  Word.'  Words,  either  written  or  spoken,  are  the  established 
vehicle  for  conveying  the  thcnights  and  feelings  of  one  human  being  to  another. 
The  Shekinah,  in  like  manner,  by  addressing  the  senses  c<»mmunicated  the  de- 
signs and  will  of  God  to  iiitn.  The  two  media  answered  the  same  purpose  and 
discharged  the  same  office.  How  natural,  therefore,  and  how  proper,  to  call  the 
Shekinah  '  the  Word  of  the  Lord'  ?  Accordingly  the  evidence  is  superabundant, 
that  this  appellation,  in  reference  to  the  Shekinah,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
Jews  at  and  before  the  time  of  our  Savior;  and  as  used  by  their  writers  would 
ennvey  an  idea  entirely  equivalent  to  that  couched  under  the  ordinary  terms  for 
the  divine  appearances  above  alluded  to.  Out  of  hundreds  of  instances,  which 
might  bt  adduced  to  this  effect,  we  present  the  following  in  tabellated  form ; 
premising  that  in  the  right  hand  column,  under  the  title  *  Chaldee,'  we  give 
indiscriminately  the  renderings  of  Onkelos  or  Jonathan,  as  they  may  happen  to 
be  more  or  less  pertinent  to  our  purpose. 

Hbbaew.  Chauiec. 

r^f"  ^  h  r!^  «»»^y  >«*'*>  /»»«  ^oj^       And  they  heard  the  voice  of /*«  Word 
of  the  ^r?en  "^  '"  ''•^'**  ^^  ***''*"8  '"  ^•**  «'^*^"- 

Ch.  28. 20, 21.   And  Jacob  vowed  a  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow  to  the  Word^ 

vow,  saying.  If  Gtid  will  be  v^iih  me,  saying.  If  the  Word  of  the  Lord  will 

and  keep  me,  &c.,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  mv  help,  &c.,  then  shall  the  Lord  be 

be  my  God.  my  God. 

Ch.  35.  9.  And  God  appeared  unto  ,^^"**  u^J^*^^  ^:f /**  ^  appeared 
Tacob  again  when  he  came  out  of  Padan-  '«»  J»^<=oh  the  i^eond  Ume,  when  he  was 
aram ;  ind  blessed  him.  ^^^^  *'""»  Padan-Aram ;  and  blessed 

Ex.  16.  8.  Your  murmurings  are  not  Your  murmurings  are  not  against  us. 
against  us,  but  against  the  Lord.  but  against  the  Word  ^fthe  Lord, 

Ch.  19. 17.  And  Mo^es  brought  forth  And  Moses  brought  forth  the  people 
the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  ©ut  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  the  Word 
God.  qf  the  Lord. 

Ch.  30. 6.  Where  I  will  meet  with  Where  I  will  appoint  for  thee  my 
Ukee.  Word. 

Lev.  26.  11,12.  And  I  will  set  my  And  I  will  set  my  ubernacle  among 

tabernacle  among  you ;   and  my  soJl  y*^"  *  *"^.  "JV  .**^'"<'  »»"»»  »?}  f'^J***^; 

shall  not  abhor  yoJ.    And  1  wirf  walk  T'li*    ^i""*  ^  '*'*"  cause  my  S/ieArii,flA 

among  you  and  li  your  God.  {?^;»'^"  »"'«"8  >«"'  *»^  ^  '^'  y«»  « 

Num.  11.20.  Because  that  ye  have    .  Because  ye  have  contemptuously  re- 

iespised  the  Lord  which  is  among  you.  J^f  »f*?  ^J«   ^Jf  ^.  *»/  ''^^  -''<"•*'>  **»<>»• 
'^  "  '         Shekinah  dwelleih  among  you. 

Ch.  14. 9.  Only  rebel  not  ye  against  But  rebel  not  ye  against  the  Word 
the  Lord.  cfthe  Lor4. 

Ch.  S3. 4.  And  God  mt  B.laam.  m^ti^"^''  ^"^  *^'^*  '**  ^* 
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Hebaew.  Chaldee. 

•h^'J'.h^Ji'li**^.  ril  ttt        ^*«  ^ord  of  the  Lard  thy  God,  who 

for  jSu!  ^  '         ^    **  ^^y  ^«*^«''  »*»*"  ^^^  ^°'  y*»«- 

Ch.  1.  32.  sis.   Yet  in  this  thing  ye 
did  not  beiieve    the  Lord  your  God, 

who  went  in  the  way  before  you,  to       And  in  this  thing  ye  did  not  believe 
search  you  out  a  place  to  pitch  your    in  the  Word  of  the  Ijord  your  God, 
tents  in,  in  fire  bv  night,  to  show  you    who  went  as  a  leader  before  you,  &c. 
the  way  ye  should  go,  and  in  a  cloud 
by  day. 

Ch.  13. 18.  When  thou  shah  hearken       If  thou  sbalt  be  obedient  to^A«  Word 
«o  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 


With  this  array  of  testimonies  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  question  that 
the  term  '  Logos*  or  '  Word'  is  repeatedly  employed  as  equivalent  to  the  She 
kinah.  But  Jesus  Christ  is  called  by  John  the  *  Logos'  or  'Word.'  ^In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word,'  &c.  And  have  we  not  now  obtained  an  adequate  so 
hition  to  this  title  as  applied  to  him,  without  going  out  of  the  bounds  of  the 
established  Jewish  usus  loquendi?  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
Platonising  fathers  of  the  church  made  a  very  early  prey  of  this  word  and 
wrought  it  into  the  tissue  of  their  mystic  philosophy,  as  a  personification  of  the 
divine  Reason  or  Wisdom — a  circumstance  which  has  led  commentators  to  see 
in  John's  use  of  the  term  some  profound  allusion  to  the  dreams  and  dogmas 
of  the  Gnostic  heresy.  But  this,  we  conceive,  is  nothing  else  than  reading 
inspired  truth  through  heathen  glasses.  The  meaning  of  any  word  or  phrase, 
says  Mr.  Upham  (Let.  on  the  Logos,  p.  89),  is  *  always  to  be  sought,  and  can 
only  be  discovered,  in  the  sources  from  which  its  use  originated.  'Logos^  is 
a  Jewish  expression.  To  the  Jews  must  we  go  to  ascertain  its  import.  In- 
quirers and  writers  on  this  subject  have,  in  general,  failed  to  establish  the  true 
interpretation,  by  directing  all  their  researches  to  the  heathen  systems  in  which 
the  (tesin)  Logos  is  used,  instead  of  descending  beyond  them  to  the  Hebrew 
Theology,  from  which  they  borrowed  it.'  With  the  clue  before  us,  we  are 
enabled  without  difficulty  to  explain  this  title  as  appropriated  to  Christ.  He 
was  'The  Word'  in  the  most  emphatic  and  preeminent  sense.  He  was  the 
great  organ  of  communication  between  heaven  and  earth.  He  was  the  divine 
Declarer  of  his  Father's  purposes  of  grace  and  redemption  to  lost  men.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  previous  divine  communications  and  appear- 
ances  were  prospective,  preparative,  and  preintimative  in  their  scope,  pointing 
to  him  who  was  subsequently  to  come  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Godhead 
^nd  tabernacie  or  thekinize  in  our  nature  as  the  incarnate  'Word.'  Accnrd- 
Lngly  we  are  told  by  the  apostle,  Heb.  1. 1,  that  'God  uho  at  sundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners  epake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath, 
m  those  last  days,  tpoken  unto  us  by  his  Son.'  He  was  appointed  to  discharge 
oetween  God  and  nuin  in  a  preeminent  manner  the  same  office  which  wordt 
lischai^e  between  man  and  man.  He  was  to  be  the  proclaimer  ef  his  mercy, 
the  reyealer  of  his  character,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  representative,  the 
likeness,  the  image  of  his  attributes.    In  a  word,  he  was  to  be  'God  mamfesi 
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Ill  the  flevh.'  *  In  him  was  to  dwell  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  hodtly.'  AbI 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  those  lofty  predicates  of  him  which 
we  find  in  the  proem  of  John*s  gospel,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  oi 
equivalent  language  is  unreservedly  used  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Shekiaah^ 
the  *  Word '  of  that  dispensation.  Under  ihe  dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
august  titles  Jehovah,  Jehovah  God,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  Angel  of  tfa^  Presence^ 
Itc,  are  again  and.  again  applied  to  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Shekinah,  apd  all 
*he  acts  and  attributes  proper  to  the  Supreme  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and 
the  object  of  all  religious  worship,  most  freely  ascribed  to  it.  So  truly  then  as 
the  Shekinah  of  the  earlier  economy  is  identified  with  the  Jehovah  of  tlie  Okf 
Testament,  and  the  Shekinah  is  the  same  as  *  The  Word '  that  was  made  flesh, 
80  truly  is  Jesus  Christ  also  the  Jehovah  of  the  inspired  Scriptures,  *God  over  all 
and  blessed  for  ever.' 

To  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  extending  their  inquires  on  this  subject,  the 
following  works  will  be  found  replete  with  interesting  views  and  reasonings:—* 
Lowman's  Three  Tracts  on  the  Shekinah ;  Allix's  Judgment  of  the  ■■  Ancient 
Jewish  Church  against  the  Unitarians ;  Ben  Mordecai's  Letters ;  and  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Upham's  Letters  on  the  Logos.  With  several  of  the  conclusions  of  this 
latter  gentleman  we  find  it  impossible  to  coincide,  but  we  feel  no  hesitation,, 
neverthekss,  in  awarding  to  his  little  volume  on  the  Shekinah  and  the  Logos 
the  praise  of  an  elaborate  and  candid  research  into  the  whole  subject,  and  of  aa 
able  comparative  estimate  of  the  lights  thrown  upon  it  by  sacred  and  ecclesias* 
tical  antiquity.  But  the  theme  is  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  far 
more  extended  investigation  than  it  has  ever  yet  received.  We  are  persuaded  it 
IS  destined  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  profoundest  mysteries 
of  revelation.  Among  English  commentators  we  know  of  no  one,  except  Patrick 
who  seems  to  have  had  any  adequate  idea  of  what  is  really  involved  in  the.TO> 
ftoided  theophanies  of  the  Okl  Testament. 
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THE    HEBREW    THEOCRACY. 


(introductory  to  chapters  XXI. — xxin.) 

The  portion  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  comprised  in  chapters  21, 22,  and  2n,  con- 
tains the  record  of  what  God  spake  to  Moses,  when  he  *  drew  near  to  the  thick 
iarkness,' after  the  people  had  retired  from  their  close  vicinity  to  the  sacred 
mount.  The  contents  of  these  chapters  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the  judicial 
or  political  regulations  which  Grod  was  pleased  to  enact  for  his  people,  with  the 
occasional  intermixture  of  precepts  pertaining  to  the  system  of  worship.  But 
in  order  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  this  department  of  the  Pentateuch,  it 
will  be  proper  to  present  to  the  reader  a  compendious  view  of  the  peculiar  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Hebrews,  reserving  to  our  subsequent  notes,  as 
occasion  may  require,  a  more  detailed  exhibition  of  its  several  distinguishing 
features. 

The  form  of  government  which  prevailed  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  was  the  .patriarchal.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacol., 
governed  their  respective  iiimilies  in  virtue  of  that  paternal  authority  which  was, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  universally  conceded  to  the  fathers  and  heads  of 
households.  The  families  thus  governed  were  the  natural  germs  of  tribes,  every 
one  of  which  obeyed  its  own  prince  (bC^OS  nojn'),  who  was  originally  the  first- 
born of  the  founder  of  the  tribe,  but  m  progress  of  time  appears  to  have  been 
elected.  In  proportion  as  the  numbers  of  the  tribes  were  augmented  their  headM 
or  patriarchs  became  powerful  chieftains,  and  under  the  title  of  princeSf  elders, 
and  heads  of  tribes,  answered  very  nearly  to  the  sheikhs  and  emirs  of  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  and  other  nomade  races  of  modem  times  spread  over  the  regions  of  the 
East. 

Such  was  the  form  of  the  primitive  social  organization  of  the  chosen  people 
But  after  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  when  they  were  to  be  set  apart,  and  det 
tmed  to  the  great  object  of  preserving  and  transmitting  the  true  religion.  Go  1 
caw  fit  to  bestow  upon  them  a  new  civil  and  religious  polity  wisely  adapted  to 
the  purposes  which,  as  a  nation,  they  were  intended  to  subserve.  Of  these,  one 
of  the  principal  undoubtedly  was,  to  keep  alive  the  grand  fundamental  truth,  that 
there  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  and  that  he  only  is  to  be  worshipped  and 
adored,  loved  and  obeyed.  With  a  view  to  this  a  peculiar  constitution  was 
adopted,  familiarly  known  as  the  Theocracy  ;  according  to  which  God  became 
the  temporal  king  and  supreme  civil  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Not  that  it  was 
possible  for  Jehovah  to  sink  his  character  of  Lord  and  Master  of  the  universe  in 
his  capacity  as  civil  ruler  of  the  Hebrews.  He  was  still,  as  Creator  and  Judge, 
the  God  of  each  individual  Israelite,  as  he  is  the  God  of  each  individual  Christian ; 
but  he  moreover  sustained,  both  to  every  individual  Israelite,  and  to  the  whole 
collective  body  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  the  additional  relation  of  temporal  sove* 
reign.    Id  tl'is  character  be  solemnly  proffered  himself  to  the  people  at  Mount 
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Sinai,  and  in  this  character  he  was,  with  equal  solemnity,  accepted  by  theiT 
vnited  roice,  Ex.  19.  4 — 8.  This  polity  was  doubtless  adopted  with  the  design 
ihat  the  obedience  which  they  rendered  him  as  King  might  become  in  soma 
measure  identified  with  the  reverence  due  to  him  as  God;  as  while  they  yielded 
the  former,  they  would  be  less  likely  to  withhold  the  latter.  And  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  transaction  recorded  Ex.  19.  7 — 9,  in  which 
God  was  recognised  in  his  character  odmmediate  Ruler  of  that  peo|>le,  that  he 
proceeded  to  promulgate  from  the  clouds  of  Mount  Sinai  the  system  ol  laws  aad 
prdinances  designed  for  them  as  a  religious  coinnmnity.  In  this  system,  how- 
ever, the  moral  code  of  the  Decalogue,  which  was  both  uUered  and  recorded  in  a 
diderent  manner  from  the  rest^  is  to  be  considered  as  given,  not  in  his  character 
of  national  king  of  the  Israelites,  but  in  that  of  the  Creator  and  lawgiver  of  the 
universe.  A  like  distinction  is  occasionally  to  be  made  elsewhere  j  but  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  chapters  before  us  nearly  ^very  ordinance  an'd  statute  can  be  re* 
furred  to  some  one  of  the  t«n  command menis^  and  is  to  be  considered  as  merely 
a  developcment  of  its  sense  and  spirit.  Yet  as  they  are  termed  emphalically 
'judgments,'  they  undoubtedly  bclo^ged  more  especially  to  the  civt/ government, 
uiid  formed  a  kind  of  common  laWf  very  analogous  to  the  common  law  of  other 
lands,  hAving  respect  to  matters  at  issue  between  man  and  man,  which  became 
the  subject  ot  judicial  decision.  Though  of  a  Umporal  character  in  themselves, 
Ihey  still  involved  moral  considerations,  apd  were  for  the  most  part  based  upoa 
some  express  precept  of  the  Decalogue. 

Since  then  the  Jewish  polity  was  strictly  a  Theocracy,  m  which  Jehovah  a  p. 
peared  as  the  immediate  sovereign  and  the  people  of  Israel  as  his  immediate 
subjects,  this  relation  would  naturally  give  rise  to  certain  important  results,  in 
the  administration  of  that  economy,  u  hich  well  deserve  our  notice.  In  the  tirst 
place,  no  authority  was  vested,  by  the  Mosaic  constitution,  in  any  one  man  or 
body  men,  nor  even  in  the  whole  nation  assembled,  to  make  new  laws  or  alter 
old  ones  ;  their  sovereign  Jehovah  reserving  this  power  exclusively  to  himself. 
Ott  the  same  grounds,  the  Hebrew  constitution  recognized  no  one  hereditary 
chief  magistrate,  nor  gave  any  power,  even  to  the  whole  nation,  to  elect  a  su- 
preme governor.  It  was  the  especial  prerogative  of  Jehovah  to  appoint*  whom- 
soever he  pleased  to  preside  over  the  people  under  the  title  of  ««'ig«,  as  his  own  - 
immediate  vicegerent.  And  such  men,  we  know,  were  fro..4  time  to  time  raised 
np  as  the  exigencies  of  the  state  required  them,  and,  under  a  special  commission 
from  heaven,  wrought  the  most  signal  deliverances  for  their  countrymen. 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  Theocratic  polity  was,  that  idolatry  be- 
came not  only  the  transgression  of  a  moral  precept  of  most  aggravated  character 
but  also  an  act  of  treaton  against  the  state.  It  w^s  a  virtual  rejection  of  the 
authority  of  their  ackuowledgiMl  Ruler.  It  was  a  breach  of  the  original  com* 
pact,  an  open  rebellion  against  God,  a  positive  casting  off  of  sworn  allegiance, 
and  therefore,  on  the  established  principles  of  all  governments,  justly  meriting 
capital  punishment.  We  are  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  idolatry,  with 
witchcraft,  magic,  necromancy,  and  other  kindred  practices  connected  «vith  it, 
treated  as  a  crime  equal  to  tk  it  of  murder,  and  subjecting  all  those  who  were 
guilty  of  eommitting  or  abetting  it,  to  the  utmost  penalty  of  the  law.  The 
punishment  of  an  idolatrous  city  was  the  irrevocable  ban  »r  anathema  called 
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D'1i7  hirem^  ibllowed  by  complete  destruction,  Lev.  19.  31 ;  20  6.  Deut  17, 2 — 
6.  Nay,  so  strict  was  the  prohibition  on  this  subject,  that  the  inciter  to  iJolatry 
was  never  to  be  pardoned,  even  though  he  should  claim  the  churacter  ofa  prophet, 
and  utter  predictions  which  should  be  exactly  iuldlled,  Deut.  13. 2 — 12.  The 
nearest  relations  and  the  dearest  friends  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  just  punish- 
ment if  they  enticed  to  idolatry  ;  and  the  accuser,  as  the  &st  witness,  was  re* 
quired  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  the  convicted  traitor.  £veu  a  ibceigne"  who 
dwelt  uinong  the  Hebrews,  could  not  be  exempted  from  capital  punishment  if  he 
practised  idolatry  himself,  or  tempted  others  to  practise  it ;  for  by  so  doing  he 
became  a  rebel,  and  a  leader  of  rebellion,  against  the  king,  and  against  the  whole 
civil  government. 

Again, if  it.  be  admitted  that  God  sustained  the  character  o£ temporal  prince  and 
legislator  to  he  Israelites,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  what  may  be  termed 
the  civil  or  political  laws  enacted  by  htm  in  that  character  sho'ild  be  enlorced 
by  temporal  sanctions.  Accordingly,  as  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  rewards 
and  punishments  annexed  t&  the  Jewish  civil  code  were  mainly  tempoirUj  we  find 
in  this  view  of  the  subject  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact.  The  absence  in 
the  booke  of  Moses  of  any  very  explicit  notice  of  the  future  existence  of  the  soul, 
or  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  has  indeed  afibraea  ground  ol 
cavil  to  ttie  skeptic,  but  there  is  certainly  something  inconsistent  in  the  position, 
that  God  acted  tm  the  temporal  sovereign  of  Israel,  and  yet  that  while  thus  act^ 
ing  he  administered  the  laws  of  tlie  land,  not  by  the  sanction  of  temporal  re« 
wards  and  punisbments  in  this  world,  but  by  the  sanction  of  fuiure  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  world.  Accordingly,  any  one  has  only  to  turn  to  the 
declarations  of  the  law  itself  in  Deut.  Ik  26^28  9  28.  1-^45,  to  be  convinced  that 
such  is  not  the  character  of  its  sanctions. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  as  Warbarton  has  done,  that  the 
fact  ofa  future  existence,  and  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  was  unknown 
either  to  Moses  or  to  the  nation  of  Israel.  Although  the  doctrine  of  future  retri* 
bulion  is  taught  rather  by  incidental  reference  than  by  authoritative  declaration, 
yet  the  evidence  that  it  was  known  and  believed  under  the  Mosaic  economy  is 
abundant  and  cniiulusive,  as  has  been  shown  by  Graves  (Lect.  on  the  Pentii- 
teucb),faber  (on  the  Three  Dispensations),  jmd  others.  Certain  it  is,  that  we 
cannot  suppose  the  nation  of  Israel  to  have  enjoyed  lesi  of  the  revelation  of  a 
future  stale  than  the  patriarchs  from  whom  they  were  descended,  and  of  these 
the  Apostle  expressly  assures  us,  that  4hey  died  in  faith,  not  having  receive}  the 
promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  con- 
fessed that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  seeking  and  desiring  a 
better  country,  even  an  heavenly.'  But  the  main  purpose  for  which  the  Jewish 
economy  was  established  did  not  require,  that  any  other  than  temporal  sanctions 
should  be  explicitly  propounded  under  it.  The  laws  of  the  Theocracy  were  to  be 
enforced  by  an  extraordinary  providence,  and  in  accordance  with  this,  the  grand 
motives  placed  before  the  Hebrews  to  pursue  the  good  and  to  avoid  the  evil  were 
those  wbich  were  derived  from  thtf  benefits  and  calamities,  the  rewar  Is  and  pun- 
ishments of  this  life.  The  distinct  and  prominent  exhibition  of  the  doctrme  q{ 
future  awards  was  reserved  for  the  developements  of  that  more  spiritual  system. 


$  IBB  KIBKEW  THE  JCRACr. 

which  we  enjoy  in  the  gospel  of  Him  who  <hmt  bronghl  life  and  immortality  t« 

light.' 

Once  more,  it  is  to  he  remarked,  that  in  conformity  with  the  peculiar  geniu»  of 
thai  pnlityi  and  in  order  that  the  Hebrews  might  have  their  relation  to  God  kept 
cons^tantly  before  their  eyes,  the  Most  High,  as  their  King,  caused  a  royal  tent 
to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  encampment,  where  the  pavilions  of  all  kings 
and  chiefs  were  usually  erected,  and  to  be  fitted  up  with  all  the  splendor  of  roy- 
alty, as  a  moveable  palace.  It  was  divided  into  three  apartments,  in  the  inner* 
most  of  which  aros  the  royal  throne,  supported  by  golden  cherubs ;  and  the  foot 
stool  of  the  throne,  a  gilded  ark  containing  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  Magna 
Charta  of  church  and  state.  In  the  ante>room  a  gilded  table  was  spread  with 
bread  and  wine,  as  the  royal  table,  and  precious  incense  was  burned.  The  exte- 
rior room  or  court,  might  be  considered  the  royal  culinary  apartment,  and  there 
music  was  performed,  like  the  music  at  the  festive  tables  of  eastern  monarchs 
(Lev.  21.  6,  8, 17.  Num.  28.  2.  Dent.  23.  4.  Ezek.  44.  7.)  God  made  choice 
of  the  Levites  for  his  courtiers,  state«officers,  and  palace  r'«rds ;  and  Aaron  for 
the  chief  officer  of  the  coart  and  first  minister  of  state.  Foi  the  maintenance  ot 
these  officers,  he  assigned  one  of  the  tithes  which  the  Hebrews  were  to  pay  as 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  land.  He  finally  required  all  the  Hebrew  males,  of  a  suit* 
able  age,  to  repair  to  his  palace  every  year,  on  the  three  great  annual  festivals, 
with  presents,  to  render  homage  to  their  king ;  and  as  these  days  of  renewing 
their  homage  were  to  be  celebrated  with  festivity  and  joy,  the  second  tithe  was 
expended  in  providing  the  entertainments  necessary  for  those  occasions.  In 
short,  every  religious  duty  was  made  a  matter  of  political  obiigation  ;  and  all 
the  civil  regulations,  even  the  most  minute,  were  so  founded  upon  the  relation  of 
the  people  to  God,  and  so  interwoven  with  their  religious  duties,  that  the  He- 
brew could  not  separate  his  God  and  his  king,  and  in  every  iaw  was  reminded 
equally  of  both.  Consequently  the  nation,  so  long  as  it  had  a  national  exii>t- 
ence,  could  not  entirely  lose  the  knowledge,  or  discontinue  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  The  succeeding  notes  will  show  that  this  view  of  the  drift  and  design 
of  this  remarkable  structure  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  its  having  Keen 
framed  throughout  with  a  typical  import,  and  designe  1  to  shadow  fort!  the  lead- 
ing spiritual  mysteries  of  the  gospel.  But  that  it  actus  lly  sustamed  the  'haractrf 
kere  ascribed  to  it,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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VrOW  these  are  the  judgments 
-<-^  which  thou  shalt  •  set  before 
them. 

a  ch.  34.  3,  4.    Deut.  4. 14.  ft  6.  1. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

This  and  the  two  following  chapters 
contain  the  record  of  what  God  spake 
to  Moses  when  he  Mrew  near  to  the 
thick  darkness/  after  jthe  people  had 
retired  from  their  close  vicinity  to  the 
sacred  mount.  Their  contents  relate, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  judicial  or  po- 
iitieal  regulations  which  God,  as  the 
Theocratical  sovereign  of  the  chosen 
people,  was  pleased  now  to  enact  and 
impose  upon  them.  These  ^judgments,' 
however,  though  in  themselves  mainly 
of  a  temporal  character,  having  respect 
to  matters  between  man  and  man,  which 
might  become  the  subject  o[  judicial 
decision,  still  involved  moral  consider* 
alions,  and  were  in  fact  based  upon  some 
one  or  other  of  the  express  precepts  of 
the  Decalogue.  They  are,  therefore, 
very  properly  introduced  in  this  con- 
nexion, immediately  after  the  moral 
code,  to  which  they  have  continual 
reference.  In  our  estimate  of  the  polity 
of  which  these  laws  form  a  part,  we 
must  have  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  people,  and  the  period  for  which 
they  were  designed,  and  though  we  may 
admit  that  it  would  be  very  possible 
for  God  to  have  given  a  code  intrinsic- 
ally more  excellent  and  holy,  yet  we 
shall  be  ready  to  conclude  that  no  bet- 
tcr  one  could  have  been  given  in  the 
then  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  race. 

1.  These  are  the  judgments fkc,  Heb. 
0*^D&C73  mishpotim;  from  t3&1D  sha^ 
phot,  to  judge^  and  here  signifying  the 


2  bif  thoa  buy  an  Hebrew  Ser« 
Tant,  six  years  he  shall  serve :  and 

b  Lev.  35.  39,  40,  41.    Deut.  15.  13.    Jet. 
34. 14. 

>        "  '  

statutes  f  judicial  lau)Sf  or  rules  o/judg* 
mentf  by  which  their  civil  goveruihent 
was  to  be  conducted,  and  according  to 
which  the  magistrates  were  to  give 
judgment  in  disputed  cases  or  difier« 
ences  arising  between  man  and  man. 
Gr.  ^i<rai(u/iara,  just  judgments.  As 
their  government  was  a  Theocracy 
their  entire  legislation  was  from  God. 
No  part  of  their  code,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  originated  with  them* 
selves,  or  was  left  to  be  modified  bt 
the  dictates  of  human  prudence 

Laus  respecting  Servants. 
2.  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant 
&c.  Hcb.  rUpn  "^a  «  tUmehy  whin 
thou  shalt  purchase,  procure,  acquire; 
a  term  of  which  the  general  import  is 
that  of  acquisition  or  possession  in 
whatever  manner  obtained.  See  Notef 
on  Gen.  4.  1.— 14.  19.  The  following 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  term  will  go 
to  show  that  its  sense  is  modified  by 
the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
that  it  does  not  by  any  means  necessa* 
rily  convey  the  idea  of  Hebrew  serv* 
ants'  being  bought  and  sold  as  goods 
and  chattels,  as  they  are  under  the  sys- 
tem of  modern  slavery,  especially  in 
our  own  country.  Eve  said,  Gen.  4.  1, 
<I  have  gotten  (in*^3p  kanithi)  a  man 
from  the  Lord.*  And  she  accordingly 
named  him  Cain  (y^p  kayin),  that  is, 
gotten,  acquired.  Prov.  15.  32,  *He  that 
heareth  reproof  getteth  (roip  ktmeh) 
understanding.'    Is.  11. 11,  *  The  Lord 
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m  thi  seventh  he  shall  go  out  free 
for  nothing. 


shall  set  his  hand  again  to  recover 
(t\12pb  liknoth)  the  remnant  of  his  peo- 
ple.' Ps.  78.  54,  *He  brought  them  to 
this  mountain  which  his  right  hand  had 
purchated  (nTDp  kanethah)J  N«h.  5. 
8,  '  We  of  our  ability  have  redeemed 
(13'^3p  kaainu}  our  brethren  the  Jews, 
that  were  sold  m^o  the  heathen.'  PfoY. 
8.  22,  *  The  Lord  possessed  me  (*^33p 
teanani")  in  the  beginning  of  his  way.' 
Here,  as  the  service  among  the  He- 
brews  was  for  the  most  part  voluntary, 
the  'buying  an  Hebrew  servant'  may  as 
legitimately  imply  the  buying  him  from 
himself  f  that  is,  buying  his  services f  as 
any  other  mode  of  purchase.  Indeed, 
as  there  is  no  positive  proof  that  He- 
brew servants  were  ever  made  such  or 
kept  in  that  condition  by  force,  against 
their  own  consent,  except  as  "a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  the  decided  presump- 
tion is,  that  such  is  the  kind  of 'buying' 
here  spoken  of. '  As  to  the  term  nS3? 
obedf  servant,  it  comes  from  n2!P  abad, 
to  serve,  which  is  applied  variously  to 
the  «ermng  of  worshippers,  of  tributa- 
ries, of  domestics,  of  Levites,  of  sons 
to  a  father,  of  subjects  to  a  ruler,  of 
hirelings,  of  soldiers,  of  public  officers, 
&c.  With  similar  latitude,  the  deriva- 
tive noun  is  applied  to  all  persons  doing 
service  for  others,  irrespective  of  the 
ground  or  principle  on  which  that  service 
was  rendered.  Accordingly  it  embraces 
in  its  range  of  application,  tributaries, 
worshippers,  domestics,  subjects  of  gov- 
ernment, magistrates,  public  officers, 
younger  ^ns,  prophets,  kings,  and  the 
Messiah  himself.  To  interpret  it  <slave,' 
or  to  argue,  from  the  fact  of  the  word's 
being  used  to  designate  domestic  serv- 
ants, that  they  were  mad6  servants  by 
force,  worked  virithout  pky,  and  held  as 
articles  of  property,  would  be  a  gross 
«nd  gratuitous  assumption.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  present  passage  undoubtedly 
IS,  'If  thou  dost  in  any  way  become 


3  If  he  came  in  hy  himself,  h« 
shall  go  out  by  himself:  if  he  were 

possessed  of  a  brother  Hebrew,  so  as 
to  have  a  right  to  command  his  services 
(in  consequence  of  which  right  alone 
he  becomes  a  'servant'),  retain  him  nol 
in  a  state  of  servitude  more  that  six 

years.' IT  In  the  seventh  year.    In 

what  sense  *the  seventh  year'  is  to  be 
understood  here  is  not  obvious ;  whether 
as  the  sabbatical  year,  in  which  ths 
land  lay  fallow,  or  as  the  seventh  year 
from  the  time  when  the  servant  wom 
bought.  Maimonides  was  of  the  latter 
opinion,  and  this  appears  on  the  whole 
the  most  probable  ;  for  Moses  uniform- 
ly calls  it '  the  seventh  year,'  without 
using  the  term  '"sabbatical  year,^  or  ap- 
parently at  all  alluding  to  it.  And  be- 
sides, when  he  describes  the  sabbatical 
year  in  Lev.  25.  1 — 7,  he  says  nothing 
about  the  manumission  of  servants.  Yet 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  if  the  jubilee 
year  should  occur  before  the  six  years' 
service  had  expired,  his  manumission 
would  take  place  of  course  in  virtue  of 
the  general  law,  Lev.  25.  40,  unless 
he  had  been  sold  for  a  crime.  — .— ~ 
IT  He  shall  go  out  free  for  nothing. 
That  is,  without  being  required  to  pay 
his  master  any  thing  as  a  consideration 
for  the  shortened  term  of  service.  Be- 
ing made  free  by  law  he  was  to  pay 
nothing  for  his  liberty.  Nor  was  he 
required  to  pay  for  any  thing  else.  Al- 
though he  might  during  the  period  of 
his  service  have  labored  under  sicknessj 
and  put  his  master  to  cost,  yet  no  com* 
pensation  was  to  be  expected  from  him 
at  the  time  of  his  release ;  for  a  man's 
servant  was  during  his  servitude  as  his 
own  possession  for  which  he  was  bdund 
to  provide  at  his  own  charges.— -One 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  admiration 
at  perceiving  what  kind  provisions  were 
made  for  the  Hebrew  bondman;  how 
carefully  he  was  guarded  from  vio> 
lence,  injustice,  and  wrong.  The  cir< 
cumstances  under  which  a  native  H^ 
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married,  then  his  wife  shall  go  out 
with  himl  • 
4  If  his  master  have  given  him  a 
wife,  and  she  have  borne  him  sons 

brew  might  become  a  slave  were  the 
following;  (1.)  When  under  the  pres- 
sure of  extreme  poverty  he  sold  his 
liberty  to  preserve  himself  or  his  fam- 
ily from  suffering  ;  Lev.  25.  39,  *If  thy 
brother  be  .waxen  poor  and  be  sold  unto 
thee/  &c.  (2.)  When  sold  for  a  like 
reason  by  a  father  j  v.  7,  *If  a  man  sell 
his  daughter  to  be  a  maid-servant/  &c. 
Comp.  Neh.  6.  5.  (3.)  Insolvent  debt- 
ors might,  as  a  punishment,  be  sold  for 
servants,  or,  by  way  of  payment,  put  into 
the  hands  of  their  creditors  as  slaves ; 
2  Kings,  4. 1,  'My  husband  is  dead — 
and  the  creditor  is  cqme  to  take  unto 
him  my  two  sons  to  be  bondmen.'  (4.) 
A  thief  who  was  unable  to  make  resti- 
tution for  what  he  had  stolen,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  required  of  him 
by  the  law,  was  sold  by  way  of  re- 
quital to  him  whom  he  had  robbed  ; 
Ex.  22.  3,  4,  *  If  he  have  nothing,  then 
he  shall  be  sold  for  his  theft.'  (5.) 
Slaves  were  acquired  by  the  issue  of 
the  marriages  of  slaves.  The  condition 
of  slavery,  however,  is  undoubtedly  re- 
garded in  the  Scriptures  as  an  evil,  yet, 
as  it  was  an  evil  that  had  prevailed  in 
the  world  long  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Jewish  polity,  infinite  wisdom 
did  not  see  fit  at  once  to  root  it  out.  but 
enacted  such  nteliorating  laws  in  re- 
spect to  it  as  would  tend  to  divest  it 
of  its  most  aggravated  and  cruel  fea- 
tures, and  render  it  as  tolerable  as  a 
state  of  bondage  could  well  be.  In  like 
manner  he  regulated  without  extirpcU' 
ing  polygamy. 

3,  4.  If  he  came  in  by  himself,  Heb. 
ISJaD  begappOf  uith  his  body.  That  is, 
with  his  body  only ;  m  his  single  per- 
son ;  having  neither  wife  nor  children. 
Gr.  avros  f/'wocj  himself  alone.  It  is 
i^vidently  used  in  contradistinction  to 
the  being  married  in  the  next  clause 


or  daughters,  the  wife  and  her 
children  shall  be  her  master^s,  and 
he  shall  go  out  by  himself. 


If  a  free-born  Hebrew,  who  had  sold 
himself  for  a  bondman,  bad  previously 
had  a  wife,  this  relation  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  his  servitude,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  her  freedom  was  to  be  re 
stored  along  with  her  husband's.  But 
■a  different  case  is  supposed  in  the  next 
verse.  There  the  marriage  is  one  that 
takes  place  during  the  continuance  oi 
the  servitude,  and  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  '  contubemium,' 
cohabitation^  of  the  Romans,  which,  in- 
stead  of  '  conjugiuni,'  wedlock,  was  the 
term  applied  to  (he  marriages  of  slaves. 
A  master  gave  his  servant  a  wife  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  service,  but  re- 
tained her  and  her  children  after  he  re- 
gained hi^  liberty,  the  connexion  being 
of  course  dissolved  by  a  divorce.  But 
it  is  generally  maintained  by  commen- 
tators, that  the  wife  thus  given  was  to 
be  a  heathen  or  Gentile  bond-maid,  and 
not  a  Hebrewess,  which  they  gathered 
from  Lev.  25.  44,  'Both  thy  bondmen 
and  thy  bondmaids,  which  thou  shalt 
have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are 
round  about  thee ;  of  them  shall  ye  buy 
bondmen  and  bondmaids.'  This  pas- 
sage, however,  doc^  not  of  itself  make 
it  certain  that  such  was  the  case,  al- 
though the  idea  is  undoubtedly  coun- 
tenanced by  V.  7 — 1 1 ,  of  the  chapter  be- 
fore us,  which  would  seem  to  intimate 
that  if  a  Jewish  woman  were  given  in 
marriage  at  all,  it  must  be  to  her  master 
or  his  son.  Moreover,  .«  it  appears 
from  Deut.  15. 12,  tnat  Hebrew  bond- 
men and  bondmaids  came  under  the 
same  law  of  manumission  at  the  end  of 
SIX  years,  we  cannot  perceive  on  what 
lawful  grounds  such  a  wife,  if  of  the 
Hebrew  stock,  should  be  detained  m 
servitude  after  the  close  of  the  allotted 
time.  The  Jewish  critics  adopt  the 
same  view.  Th<*  children  produced  firom 
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5  c  And  if  the  seira  it  shall  plain- 
ly say,  I  love  my  master,  my  wife, 
and  my  children;  I  will  not  go  out 
free : 

6  Then  his  master  shall  bring  him 

«  Deut.  15.  16, 17. 

.  uch  a  contubernium  were  regarded  as 
^eing  also  slaves,  and  constituted  the 
class  called  'bom  in  the  house,'  Gen. 
14.  14.— 17.  23;  *  sons  of  the  house,' 
Gen.  15.  3 ;  or  '  sons  of  the  handmaid,' 
Ex.  23.  12.  Of  those  Abraham  had 
318;  and  as  it  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  servants  thus  forming  a  part 
of  the  household,  and  imbibing  attach- 
ments to  their  master  from  their  earliest 
years,  would  be  more  deserving  of  con- 
fidence than  strangers,  he  puts  arms  in- 
to their  hands,  when  his  service  required 
It ;  a  measiye,  by  the  way,  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  genius  of  American 
slaveholding,  which  will  not  admit  of 
masters'  putting  swords  or  fire-arms 
into  the  hands  of  their  slaves. 

5,  6.  And  if  the  ttrvant  thall  plainly 
•ay,  &c.  Heb.  ^^aM**-  "ITSM  amor  yo- 
ptoTf  taying  thall  My.  That  is,  shall 
say  it  again  and  again,  so  that  his  pur- 
pose shall  become  a  matter  of  notori- 
ety. This  is  intimated  in  order  that 
there  might  be  evidence  of  such  an  in- 
tention being  in  the  highest  degree  volun- 
tary and  unconstrained.— ^V  Then  hie 
master  thall  bring  him  unto  the  judget. 
Heb.  ti^^n^HH  iitt  el  ha-Elohim,  to  the 
godt.  That  IB,  to  the  magistrates,  who 
are  called  'gods,'  Ps.  82,  1,  6.  John, 
to.  34,  35.  Chal.  'Before  the  judges.' 
Gr.  wp'tf  TO  xpiTiipiov  Tov  QeoVf  to  the 
judgment^  or  tribunal^  of  God,  The 
phraseology  is  remarkable,  but  the  pre- 
valent sentiments  of  the  Orientals  in 
regard  to  sovereignty  of  all  sorts  tend 
to  illustrate  it.  The  Elgjrptians,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus  (B.  I.  c. 
90),  looked  upon  their  kings  in  the  light 
»f  divinities ;  and  from  the  travels  of 
Arvieui  we  learn  that  among  the  mod- 
ern Arabs  the  usual  form  of  c/tation, 


onto  the  ^judges:  be  shall  alM 
bring  him  to  the  door,  or  unto  the 
door-post;  and  his  master  shall 
•  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl 
and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever. 

d  ch.  12.  12.  dB  22.  8. 28.    e  Ps.  40. 6. 

when  one  is  summoned  to  the  place  of 
justice  is  in  these  words,  'Thou  art^n- 
vited  to  the  tribunal  of  God  J  It  would 
seem  that  they  regarded  a  judge  or  ma- 
gistrate in  the  administration  of  justice 
as  such  a  lively  image  of  the  Deitv  that 
they  were  led  to  apply  to  him  in  that 
capacity  a  divine  title. — It  is  easily 
conceivable  that  a  servant,  who  had  a 
good  master,  might  wish  to  remain  with 
him  permanently  during  life,  particu- 
larly if  he  had  lived  in  contubernio 
with  one  of  his  master's  female  slaves 
and  had  children  by  her,  for  whom  he 
would  naturally  cherish  a  strong  afi*ec- 
tion,  and  from  whom  he  must  separate 
if  he  accepted  his  freedom.  In  such  a 
case  he  was  permitted  to  bind  himself 
forever  to  the  service  of  the  master; 
but  in  order  to  guard  against  all  abuse 
of  this  permission,  and  especially  that 
it  might  appear  that  he  was  not  fraudu- 
lently or  forcibly  detained  against  his 
will,  it  was  ordained  that  the  trans- 
action should  be  gone  about  judicially, 
and  with  appropriate  formalities.  Fot^ 
this  purpose,  after  being  brought  before 
the  magistrate,  and  declaration  probably 
made  of  his  intention,  he  was  taken  back 
and  his  ear  bored  through  with  an  awl  at 
the  door  of  his  master's  house,  in  token  of 
his  being,  as  it  were,  affixed  to  it  hence- 
forward the  rest  of  his  days.  This  bor- 
ing of  ears  was  in  the  eastern  countries* 
a  badge  of  servitude.  Thus  Juv.  Sat.  I 
102,  *Why  should  I  fear  or  doubt  to  de- 
fend the  place,  though  bom  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  as  the  tender 
perforationr  in  my^ear  evince?'  upon 
which  the  ^cient  scholiast  remarks 
'  that  this  Tras  a  sign  of  slavery.*  It  ii 
supposed  that  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  40.  $ 
speaking   in  the  person   of  the  Meti 
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iiah  alludes  to  this  custom ;  ^Mine  ear 
hasi  ihou  opened.*  ^  Heb.  *  dug,  pierced 
through  ;'  expressive  of  his  entire  devo- 
tion to  his  father's  service.  Michaelis 
remarks,  ^That  this  statute  of  Moses 
made  boring  the  ears  in  some  degree 
ignominious  to  a  free  man ;  because  it 
became  the  sign  whereby  a  perpetual 
slavS  was  to  be  known,  and  that  for 
this  reason  he  w^ould  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  procured  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  practice  of  servants*  thus 
permanently  adopting  a  state  of  vassal- 
age.*  IT  He  shall  serve  him  for  ever. 

That  is,  as  long  as  he  or  his  master 
lived.     Some  make  it  to    be  till  the 
period  of  the  next  ensuing  jubilee,  but 
the  other  sense  is  probably  more  cor- 
rect.   Thus,  1  Sam.  1 .  22,  *That  he  may 
appear  before  the  Lord,  and  thus  abide 
for  ever;^  i.  e.  as  long  as  he  lives.  This 
will  appear  still  more  evident  by  sup- 
posing a  case  that  might  easily  have 
happened.  A  slave  was  sold  three  years 
before  the    beginning  of  the  jubilee. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  him  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  ?    If  he  were 
♦hen  released  by  the  law  of  the  jubilee, 
how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  serve 
the  six  years  here  prescribed   in   the 
law?    This  brings  us  to  so  palpable  an 
inconsistency  in  the  la!w,  that  we  are 
on  the  whole  forced  to  the  conviction 
that  the  regulation  before  us  had  no  re- 
spect whatever  to  the  jubilee.    Let  the 
grand  object  of  that  institution  be  con- 
sidered.   It  was,  ihat  every  man  might 
'  return  to  his  possession* — which  could 
not  be  alienated  for  a  longer  time — and 
to  his  family ;  Lev.  25.  lO— 24.    But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  privilege  ex- 
tended alike  to  every  class  of  servants. 
A  difference  would  naturally  be  made 
between  the  case  of  one  made  a  slave 
by  his  crimes,  and  one  who  became  such 
by  his  misfortunes.    Consequently  the' 
law  contained,  Lev.  25.  39—42,  seems 
io  have    no    reference    to    cases    like 
that  before  us ;   *  J^nd  if  thy  brother 
that  dwelleth  by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  | 


and  be  -sold  unto  thee ;  thou  slialt  not 
compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond-servant : 
But  as  an  hired  servant,  and  as  a  so- 
journer  he  shall   be   with  thee,   and 
shall  serve  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubi- 
lee :  and  then  he  shall  depart  from  thee, 
both  he  and  hiS' children  with  him,  and 
shall  return  unto  his  own  family,  and 
unto  the  possession  of  his  fathers  shall 
he  return.    For  they  are  my  servants 
which  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt ;   they  shall  not  be  sold  as 
bondmen.*     The  drift  of  the  enactment 
here  cited  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  one  under  consideration.    The 
latter  speaks  of  one  who  was  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  Jewish  law  a  'bond* 
servant*  or  slave;  the  former  of  one 
who  was  not  to  be  made  a  '  bond-serv- 
ant,* but  only  a  'hired-servant.*    The 
latter  relates  to  one  who  was  sold  for 
his  crimes:  the  former  to  one  who  dis- 
posed of  his  services  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  which  was  no  crime.  The  term 
of  servitude  appointed  by  the  law  before 
us  was  invariably  six  years;  the  period 
fixed  by  the  other  was  till  the  nextjubi- 
lee  J  which  might  be  any  number  of  y^ari 
from  one  to  fifty.    The  design  of  the 
law  in  Exodus,  in  ordaining  that  the 
thief  should  be  made  a   slave  for  six 
years,  was  that  he  might  thereby  be 
punished  for  his  crime,  and  that  the 
money   given    for   him    should    make 
some  compensation   to  the  person  he 
had  injured;    while  the  object  of  ths 
law  in  Leviticus  was  that  the  poor  man 
should  be  received  as  a  menial  into  an 
Israel itish  family,  not  to  punish  him, 
but  that  he  might  find  the  means  oi 
comfortable  support  in  his  necessities. 
The  design  of  the  statute  giving  the 
slave  his  option,  at  the  end  of  six  years, 
either  to  leave  his  master  or  to  remain 
with  him  *  forever,*  could  not  possibly 
be  that  he  should  'return  to  his  own 
family  and  to  the  possession  of  his  fa- 
thers^' for  as  long  as  he  lived  in  bond- 
age he  could  not  do  this,  and  his  crime 
was  supposed  to  have  cut  him  ofi*  froin 
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7  IT  And  if  a  man  ^ sell  his  daugh- 
ter to  be  a  maid-servant,  he  shall 

'  Neh.  5.  5. 

the  right  to  his  paternal  estate;  But 
the  design  of  the  other  law  in  giving  the 
impoverished  hired-servant  his  liberty 
at  the  next  jubilee,  was  expressly  that 
he  might  return  to  his  family  and  again 
enjoy  his  patrimonial  inheritance.  As 
then  these  two  ordinances  appear  to  be 
entirely  distinct  from  and  unrelated  to 
each  other,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
interpreting  the  phrase  *  for  ever,'  as 
signifying  the  same  as  '  till  the  next 
j'ibilee.' 

1,  If  a  man  sell  hia  daughter ^  &c. 
We  must  still  bear  in  mind  what  has 
been  said  above  respecting  the  import 
oi selling  persons  under  the  Mosaic  law. 
It  was  siyiply  equivalent  to  selling  one^s 
services.  It  conveyed  no  ownership. 
It  did  not  recognise  the  odious  doctrine 
of  modem  slavery  that  a  man  may  be- 
come a  chattel,  and  be  held  and  treated 
simply  as  an  article  of  property.  So  in 
the  case  beibre  us,  a  father  might  be  re- 
duced to  such  an  extreme  of  poverty  as 
to  be  constrained  to  have  recourse  to 
the  measure  here  mentioned,  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  services  of  a  daughter,  when 
of  a  young  and  tender  age,  for  a  con- 
sideration. But  it  is  clear  from  the  con- 
text that  when  this  was  done,  it  was, 
usually  at  least,  upon  some  engagement 
or  expectation  that  the  person  who 
bought  her  would  take  her,  when  of 
age,  as  his  wife  or  concubine.  Her  pur- 
chase as  a  servant  was  her  betrothal  as 
a  wife."  This  is  confirmed  by  the  com- 
ment of  M aimonides,  who  says ;  'A  He- 
brew handmaid  might  not  be  sold  but  to 
one  who  laid  himself  under  obligations 
to  espouse  her  to  himself  or  to  his  son, 
when  she  was  fit  to  be  betrothed.*  Jar- 
chi  also  on  the  same  passage  says,  ^He 
is  bound  to  espouse  her  to  be  his  wife, 
for  the  money  of  her  purchase  is  the 
money  of  her  espousal.*.  An  example 
•f  iJk';  leiUwig  of  daughters  by  ir  pover* 


not  go  out  K  as  the  men-servants 
da    V, 

f  ver.  2,  3. 

ished  parents  is  related  in  the  subse 
quent  history  of  the  Jews,  Neh.  6.  1 — 8 

IT  She  shall  not  go  out  as  the  men 

servants  do.  That  is,  shall  not  go  out 
upon  the  same  conditions,  but  upon  bet- 
ter. She  shall  be  better  provided  for  at 
t  her  departure ;  inasmuch  as  a  feeble 
woman  is  less  able  to  protect  herself 
aiVd  secure  her  own  welfare,  than  a 
strong  and  able-bodied  man.  There  is 
an  apparent  contradiction  between  this 
passage,  and  Deut.  15.  17,  where,  in 
speaking  .of  the  male  servant's  having 
his  ear  bored  in  token  of  perpetual  serr 
itude,  it  Is  said,  'And  also  unto  thy 
maid-servant  shalt  thou  do  likewise.^ 
Michaelis  explains  this  by  supposing 
that  the  Hebrew  legislator,  after  the 
lapse  of  forty  years,  made  an  alteration 
in  his  laws,  and  added  the  ordinance 
contained  in  Deuteronomy.  *He  did  not 
patronize  slavery ;  at  least  he  endea? 
ored  to  mitigate  its  evils  to  native  He 
biews,  and  to  confine  it  within  certain 
limits  of  duration.  On  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  he  did  so  with  respect  to 
males,  and  availing  himself  of  an  ancient 
and  merciful  usage,  which  terminated 
servitude  after  seven  years',  he  intro- 
duced it  by  a  written  statute,  as  an  in- 
controvertible right.  After  the  people 
had  been  accustomed  to  this  piece  oi 
clemency,  he  went  a  step  farther  in  the 
law  which  he  gave  forty  years  after, 
and  established  the  very  same  ordniance 
in  behalf  of  females.'  But  we  think  it 
more  probable  that  there  was  originally 
a  difference  in  the  case  of  a  woman  sold 
for  theft,  or  who  had  sold  herself  be- 
cause of  her  poverty,  and  of  a  daughter 
sold  by  her  father,  in  expectation  of  her 
being  espoused  by  her  master  or  one  of 
his  sons.  In  this  last  case,  which  is 
the  one  here  considered,  she  would  be 
entitled  to  peculiar  tenderness,  and  pro« 
vision  ii  made  accordingly.    But  in  thf 
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8  If  she  please  not  her  master, 
who  hath  betrothed  her  to  himself, 
then  shall  he  let  her  be  redeemed  : 

former,  which  seems  to  be  contemplated 
in  Deuteronomy,  she  was  to  come  un- 
der the  same  regulations  with  the  man- 
servant who  declined  going  out  free  at, 
the  end  of  liis  prescribed  term.  As  it 
is  perfectly  conceivable  that  a  woman 
might  be  influenced  by  the  same  motives 
a»a  man  to  remain  with  her  master,  and 
as  th^re  is  no  proof  that  such  was  not 
the  case;  we  think  this  the  most  natural 
mode  of  reconciling  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  passages. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  it 
was  conceived  that  the  statutes  which 
gave  freedom  to  the  Hebrew  slaves  in 
the  seventh  year,  extended  not  only  to 
the  male,  but  also  to  the  female  sex, 
Jer.  34.  &— 16,  a  passage  which  may  be 
very  profitably  read  in  this  connexion. 

8.  ^she  please  not  her  master.  Meb. 
n*^nfc^  '13'^W  nn  Ofc<  tm  raah  be-aine 
adonthay  if  she  be  evil  in  the  eyes  of  her 
master;  a  very  common  Hebraic  idiom, 
importing,  howevAr,  not  moral  evil,  but 
rather  the  want  of  personal  attractions. 
'Good,'  in  like  manner,  is  in  repeated 
instances  used  in  a  sense  equivalent  to 
'goodly,'  or  as  an  attribute  of  the  outer 

man.     See  Note  on  Gen.  39.  6. 

IT  Who  hath  betrothed  her  to  himself. 
As  if  the  purchase  under  these  circum- 
stances was  considered  as  a  virtual  be* 
trothal,  so  that  no  other  formalities 
were  requisite.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  original  presents  here  a  various 
reading,  in  which  our  translation  has 
followed  the  margin  (1^  /o,  to  him)  in- 
stead of  the  text  (Vt'i  lOf  not).  In  the 
one  case  the  correct  rendering  is, '  who 
doth  not  (i^b)  betroth  her  j*  in  the 
other,  'who  hath  betrothed  her  to  him- 
telf  Oi)-*  Either  mode  of  reading 
yields  substantially  the  same  sense, 
only  in  the  latter  case  'betrothing'  signi- 
fies thi  preliminary  engagement  or  affi- 

Vol.  II.  S 


lo  C*^!  her  unto  a  strange  nation  h*i 
shall  have  no  power,  seeing  he  hath 
dealt  deceitfully  with  her. 

ancingf  which  the  master  is  supposed 
to  have  entered  into  ;  in  the  former,  the 
actual  consummation  of  the  marriage; 
that  is,  he  hath  not  acted  according 
to  the  mutual  understanding  of  the  par- 
ties ;  he  hath  not  fulfilled  expectation. 
In  doing  one  thing  he  hath  not  done  an- 
other which  was  virtually  implied  in  it. 
It  is  obvious  that  according  as  one  or 
the  other  of  these  senses  is  assumed, 
the  particle  employed  will  be  fi(^  /o, 
noty  orlj)  /o,  to  him.  The  Scriptures 
present  several  other  ins|ances  of  the 
same  textual  diversity  of  reading,  on 
which  commentators  have  labored  with 
great  assiduity.  Of  these  an  ample  ac- 
count is  given  in  Vitringa's  X)bs.  Sac. 

L.  in.  c.  14.  §  14 IT  Then  shall  he 

let  her  be  redeemed.  Heb.  mDH  heph- 
dahj  shall  cause  her  to  be  redeemed. 
Implying  not  merely  consent  to  the  act 
of  another,  but  positive  etforts  on  his 
own  part  to  effect  the  step ;  he  shall  see 
to  her  being  redeemed;  i.  e.  by  her  fa- 
ther, or  any  of  her  kindred  who  has  a 
mind  so  to  do.  But  if  this  were  not 
done,  he  was  not  allowed  to  marry  her 
to  another  person,  or  to  a  'strange  na- 
tion,' a  phrase  which  has  usually  been 
understood  to  mean,  a  stranger  of  the 
Israelitish  nation,  one  of  a  different 
tribe  or  family,  because  it  is  supposed 
no  Hebrew  slave  could  be  sold  to  a 
Gentile.  But  we  see  not  why  the  literal 
rendering  may  not  be  adhered  to.  The 
Hebrew  master  must  not  sell  her  to  one 
of  another  nationj  who  might  desire  to 
have  her  as  a  concubine,  and  with  whom 
she  might  be  in  danger  of  forgetting 
the  true  religion.  It  was  an  ordinance 
by  which  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
individual  was  kindly  consulted.— 
IT  Seeing  he  hath  dealt  deceitfully  tinth 
her.  Heb.  na  "l"jaaa  be-bigdo  bah,  in 
his  deceitfully  treating  her,  i.  e.  as  a 
continuation  of  it.     Having  wronged 
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9  And  if  he  hare  betrothed  her 
unto  his  son,  he  shall  deal  with 
her  after  the  manner  of  daughters. 

10  I'  he  take  him  another  wife; 
her  food,  her  ra  ment,  ^and  her  duty 
of  marriage  shall  he  not  diminish. 

11  And  if  he  do  not  these  three 
unto  her,  then  shall  she  go  out  free 
without  money. 

h  1  Cor.  7.  5. 

her  by  frustrating  bcr  hope  of  marriage 
in  his  own  family,  he  was  not  to  add 
one  injury  to  another  by  disposing  of 
her  in  a  foreign  connexion,  where  her 
principles  and  her  happiness  might  be 
xlike  endangered. 

9,  10.  He  ahall  deal  with  her  after  the 
-nanner  of  daughters.  That  is,  he  shall 
teal  with  her  as  a  tree  woman  ;  shall 
rive  her  a  dowry,  and  bestow  her  in 
narriage  as  if  she  had  been  his  own 
laughter.  But  whether  he  or  his  son 
nad  married  her  and  then  afterwards 
taken  another  wife,  still  this  was  not 
to  operate  to  her  disadvantage.  She 
was  to  be  suitably  maintained,  and  her 
due  matrimonial  privileges  continued 
to  her,  or  else  she  was  freely  to  be  set 

at  liberty. IT  Her  duty  of  marriage. 

Ueb.  nrOT  anothah,  Gr.  mv  hfti\tat> 
ovrn^f  her  companyingf  converte,  co- 
habitation^  which  Paul,  1  Cor.  7.  3,  ex> 
presses  by  the  phrase  of  Mue  benevo- 
lence,'  equivalent  to  conjugal  ctuiverse. 
—  IT  &hail  he  not  diminish.  Heb. 
S'^Il"^  Kb  to  yigraf  shall  not  keep  bocAr, 
as  the  term  is  rendered  Num.  9. 7,  'And 
those  men  said  unto  him.  We  are  de- 
filed by  the  dead  body  of  a  man :  where- 
fore ar«  we  kept  back  (3?*l33  niggara)f 
that  we  may  not  oflfer  an  offering  of  the 
Lord  in  his  appointed  season  among 
the  children  of  Israel  ?'  The  Gr.  in  this 
place  has  ovk  nmarepritret,  shott  not  de- 
fraud,  whence  the  apostle  in  speaking 
of  the  same  subject,  ]  Cor.  7.  5,  says, 
'Defraud  ye  not  one  another  (fin  anoo' 
ref  ure  flXX>?>ot»$)  except  it  be  with  con- 
•eut,  &c.'    Gr.  'And  he  shall  not  de- 


12  V  i  He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so 
that  he  die,  shall  he  surely  put  to 
death. 

13  And  k  if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait, 
but  God '  deliver  him  into  his  hand ; 
then  m  I  will  appoint  thee  a  place 
whither  he  shall  flee. 

•  Gen.  9.  6.  Lev.  24. 17.  Numb.  35  30,31. 
Matt.  26.  5S.  ^  Numb.  35. 32.  Peui.  19  4,5. 
I  1  Sam.  24.  4,  10,  18.  m  Numb.  35.  11. 
Deut.  19.  3.    Josh.  20.  2. 

fraud  her  of  necessaries,  raiment,  and 
converse.'  Chal.  'And  her  nourishment, 
raiment,  and  communion  he  shall  not 
prohibit.'  Sara.  ^And  her  habitation  he 
shall  not  take  away.'  Arab.  'And  her 
times  he  may  not  diminish.'  Syr.  <  And 
conjugal  enjoyment  he  shall  not  lessen.' 
1  ].  If  he  do  not  these  three.  That  is, 
either  of  the  three  things  mentioned 
above,  v.  IC— ^IT  Then  shall  she  go 
out  free  without  money.  Upon  coming 
to  marriageable  age,  if  the  master  nei- 
ther married  her  himself  nor  disposed 
of  her  otherwise,  he  was  not  only  to 
set  her  free  without  remuneraticm,  bu 
also,  as  appears  from  Deut.  Id.  12 — 17, 
to  furnish  her  liberally  with  gifts. 

• 
Laws  respecting  Murder  and  Man- 
slaughter. 

12.  He  that  smiteth  a  man.  That  is, 
mortally,  as  is  evident  from  what  foL 
lows,  and  so  amounting  to  wilful  mur- 
der.  See  Note  on  Gen.  9.  6. H  Shall 

be  surely  put  to  death.  Heb.  DfeT^  m?3 
moth  yumath,  dying  shall  be  made  to 
die.  The  sentence  is  here  expressed  in 
the  most  emphatic  language,  implying 
that  no  ransom  was  to  be  taken  for  the 
life  of  the  wilful  murderer.  Num.  35. 
3],  'Ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for 
the  life  of  a  murderer,  which  is  guilty 
of  death ;  but  he  shall  b  t  surely  put  to 
death.' 

13.  ](f  a  man  lie  not  in  unit  Heb. 
ms  Vfi  *I1CH  asher  la  tzadah,  whoso 
hath  not  laid  in  wait.  That  is,  whoso 
hath  not  done  such  a  deed  premedi- 
tately;  who  hath  not  waylaid  vko^het 
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14  But  if  a  man  come  »  presump- 
tuously upon  his  neighbour,  to  slay 

A  Numb.  15.  30.  4c  35.  20.    Deut.  19. 11, 12. 
Mebr.  10.  26. 

in  order  to  take  his  life.  Th^ original 
term  ni2Z  tzadah  is  closely  related  to 
ni2Z  tzudf  to  hunt^  and  implies  that  in- 
fidiotu  watching  which  hunters  prac* 

tice  in  securing  their  game. H  But 

God  deliver  him  into  his  hand**  Heb. 
Il^^i  riDbc  tnmiA  U-yado,  doth  offer  by 
chance  to  his  hand.  Gr.  vapsjcairev,  hath 
delivered.  The  words  evidently  have 
re8})ect  to  a  case  where  the  slayer  is 
not  prompted  by  malice,  nor  endeavors 
by  «0vert  means  to  put  to  death  a  fel- 
low being,  but  the  catastrophe  isowing 
solely  to  the  special  providence  of  God, 
which  had  put  one  man  in  the  way  of  a 
deadly  blow  from  another  without  any 
>igency  or  design  of  his.  This  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  in  modem  codes 
accidental  homicide  or  chance-medley, 
and  for  which,  under  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem, there  was  an  express  provision  in 
the  cities  of  refuge,  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed. In  beut.  19. 4 — 6,  we  have  by 
way  of  illustration  a  specified  case  in 
which  the  manslayer  was  to  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  provision ;  *And 
this  is  the  case  of  the  slayer,  which 
shall  flee  thither,  that  he  may  live: 
Who^o  killeth  his  neighbor  ignorantly, 
-wIk^  he  hated  not  in  time  past ;  as 
when  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with 
his  neighbor  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand 
fetcbeth  a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut 
down  the  tree,  and  the  head  slippeth 
from  the  helve,  and  lighteth  upon  his 
neighbor,  that  he  die ;  he  shall  flee  unto 
one  of  these  cities,  and  live ;  lest  the 
avenger  of  the  blood  pursue  the  slayer, 
while  his  heart  is  hot,  and  overtake 
htm,  because  the  way  is  long,  and  slay 
dim ;  whereas  he  was*  not  worthy  of 
death,  inasmuch  as  he  hated  him  not 

•n  time  past.' IT  /  ivill  appoint  thee 

$  place  whither  he  shall  flee.  This 
i»kice»  during  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in 


him  wiUi  giiile ,  <>  thou  shall  take 
him  from  mine  altar,  that  he  may 
die. 

o  1  Kings  2.  28,-34.    2  Kings  11. 15. 

the  wilderness,  was  the  tabernacle,  as 
appears  by  the  mention  of  the  altar  in 
V.  14  J  but  after  their  arrival  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  there  were  six  cities  of  refuge 
appointed,  as  we  learn,  from  Num.  35 
6,  et.  seq.  From  the  case  of  Joab,  1 
Kings,  2. 28,  it  would  appear  that  the 
temple  was  occasionally  resorted  to  for 
this  purpose  even  after  the  cities  of  re 
fuge  were  established. 

14.  ^  a  man  come  presumptuously 
&c.  Heb.  HP  yazidf  deal  proudly  f  pre* 
suminglyy  high-handedly.  Chal.  <  Shall 
do  or  act  impiously.'  The  Heb.  verb 
nt  zudj  which  properly  signifies  to 
deal  proudly  or  presumptuously y  is  ap- 
plied also  to  the  person  who  sins,^ot 
ignorantly  or  inadvertently,  but  wilful- 
ly, knowingly,  of  set  purpose,  imismuch 
as  such  an  ofiender  is  considered  as  dis- 
obeying the  known  law  of  God  through 
the  pride  J  self-sufficiency,  and  presump 
tuous  elation  of  his  spirit.  According 
ly  Moses,  Deut.  17. 12  and  18.22,  speaks 
of  presumptuous  sins  under  the  deno- 
mination of  "^int  zadonj  which  comes 
from  the  same  root,  indicating  a  kind 
of  transgression  entirely  difierent  from 
sins  or  errors  of  ignorance,  inadvert- 
ence, or  infirmity.  Joab's  murder  of 
Abnei  comes  clearly  within  the  scope 
of  this  statute,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  his  fleeing  to  the  sacred  asylum  of 
the  altar  availed  him  nothing.  2  Sam. 
2.  19— 23.— 3.  26,  27.    1  Kings,  2.28— 

32. IT  Thou  shall  take  him  from  mine 

altar.  That  is,  if  he  has  fled  unto  the 
altar  for  protection.  But  the  Jerus. 
Tai^.  gives  another  turn  to  the  expres- 
sion ;  'Though  he  be  the  High  Priest 
who  standeth  and  ministereth  before 
me,  from  thence  shall  ye  take  him  and 
kill  him.'  We  may  perhaps  safely  ad> 
mit  that  both  senses  are  included.  £ 
would  certainly  be  important  to  tieach 
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15  IT  And  he  that  smiu  .A  his  fa- 
ther, or  his  mother,  shall  be  surely 
put  to  death. 

1 6  H  And  p  he  that  stealeth  a  man, 


P  Deut.  24.  7. 


that  DO  official  sanctity  would  be  allow- 
ed to  screen  the  wilful  murderer  from 
justice. 

Law  respecting  the  Smiting  of  Parents, 

15.  He  that  emiteth  hia  father  or 
mother f  &c.  He  was  to  be  put  to  death 
even  though  the  blow  should  not  be 
fatd;  but  merely  leave  a  wound  or 
bruise ;  otherwise  the  crime  mentioned 
in  this  verse  is  included  in  that  speci- 
fied in  V.  12.  The  crime  of  parricide  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  code  of 
Moses,  any  more  than  it  was  in  that  of 
Solon,  and  probably  for  the  same  rea- 
son ;  the  law  did  not  presuppose  a  sin 
of  such  horrid  enormity. 

Law  respecting  Man-stealing. 

16.  He  that  stealeth  a  man,  &c.    Gr. 

if   tav  tcXixpri   rjj    riva   rtov   vimv   \of>ar))<y 

whosoever  stealeth  any  one  of  the  sons 
of  Israel.  Chal.  *He  that  stealeth  a 
soul  of  the  sons  of  Israel.*  And  thus 
It  is  explained  by  Moses  himself,  Deut. 
24.  7,  'If  a  man  be  found  stealing  any 
of  his  brethren  of  the  children  of  Israel  j 
and  maketh  merchandize  of  him,^  &c. 
This  was  no  doubt  the  primary  drift  of 
the  law.  It  had  respect  to  a  crime  com< 
mitted  by  an  Israelite  upon  the  person 
of  an  Israelite.  For  this  crime  the 
punishment -of  death  was  expressly  de- 
nounced ;  and  that  with  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  rigor.  The  alleviations  which 
operated  in  the  case  of  other  thefts  was 
precluded  here.  In  other  cases,  if  the 
article  stolen  had  not  been  alienated,  or 
»*  there  was  reason  to  look  for  repent- 
ance and  restitution,  some  mitigation 
of  the  punishment  ensued.  But  the  man- 
Btealer  was  absolutely  doomed  to  die, 
whether  he  had  already  sold  the  person 
itolen,  or  whether  he  still  had  him  in 


and  q  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  r  found 
in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death. 

«Gen.  37.  38.    'ch.  22.  4. 

his  own  hands,  neither  alienated  nor 
used  for  service.  Comp.  Deut.  24.  7. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  interdict  undoubt- 
edly applies  to  all  cases  of  man-stealing 
or  kidnapping.  In  the  sight  of  heaven 
it  is  a  crime  charged  with  the  blackest 
guilt.  This  is  clear  from  the  penahy 
annexed  to  it,  especially  as  contrasted 
with  the  penalty  for  stealing  property, 
Ex.  22. 14.  If  a  man  had  stolen  an  ox 
and  killed  or  sold  it,  he  was  to  lestore 
five  oxen ;  if  he  had  neither  sold  nor 
killed  it,  two  oxen.  But  in  the  case  of 
stealing  a  man^  the  first  act  drew  down 
the  utmost  power  of  punishment ;  how- 
ever often  repeated  or  aggravated  the 
crime,  human  penalty  could  do  no  more 
The  fact  that  the  penalty  for  man-steal- 
ing was  death,  and  the  penalty  of  prop- 
«r/y-stealing,  the  mere  restoration  of 
double,  shows  that  the  two  cases  were 
judged  on  totally  different  principles. 
This  will  appear  still  more  evident  from 
the  reilnarks  on  this  passage  by  Mr. 
Weld  in  his  tract  entitled  *The  Bible 
against  Slavery.*  <  If  God  permitted 
man  to  hold  r.an  as  property,  why  did 
he  punish  for  stealing  that  kind  of  prop- 
erty infinitely  more  than  for  stealing^any 
other  kind  of  property?  Why  punish 
with  death  for  stealing  a  very  little  of 
that  sort  of  property,  and  make  a  mere 
fine  the  penalty  for  stealing  a  thousand 
times  as  much,  of  any  other  sort  of 
property—especially  iC  by  his  own  ace. 
God  had  annihilated  the  difference  be- 
tween man  and  property,  by  putting  him 
on  a  level  with  it  ?  The  guilt  of  a  crime, 
depends  much  upon  the  nature  charac- 
ter, and  condition  of  the  victim.  To 
steal  is  a  crime,  whoever  the  thief,  or 
whatever  the  plunder.  To  steal  bread 
from  a  full  man,  is  theft;  to  steal  it 
from  a  starving  man,  is  both  theft  and 
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17  H  And  •  he  that  corseth  his  fa- 

•  Lev.  20.  9.    Prov.  30.  90.    MaH.  15.  i. 
Mark  7. 10. 

murder.  If  I  steal  my  neighbor's  prop- 
erty, the  crime  consists  not  in  altering 
the  nature  of  the  article,  but  in  taking 
as  mine  what  is  his.  But  when  I  take 
my  neighbor  himself,  and  first  make 
him  property^  and  then  my  property^ 
the  latter  act,  which  was  the  sole  crime 
in  the  former  case,  dwindles  to  nothing. 
The  sin  in  stealing  a  man,  is  not  the 
transfer  from  its  owner  to  another  of  that 
which  is  already  property,  but  the  turn- 
ing  o{ personality  into  property.  True, 
the  attributes  of  man  remain,  but  the 
rights  and  immunities  which  grow  out 
of  them  are  annihilated.  It  is  the  first 
law  both  of  reason  and  revelation,  to  re- 
gard things  and  beings  as  they  are ;  and 
the  sum  of  religion,  to  feel  and  act  to- 
ward them  according  to  their  value.. 
Knowingly  to  treat  them  otherwise  is 
sin ;  and  the  degree  of  violence  done  to 
their  nature,  relations,  and  value,  mea- 
sures^ its  guilt.  When  things  are  sun- 
dered which  God  has  indissolubly  joined, 
or  confounded  io  one,  which  he  has  sep- 
arated by  infinite  extremes ;  when  sa- 
cred and  eternal  distinctions,  are  de- 
rided and  set  at  nought^  then,  if  ever, 
sin  reddens  to  its  <  scarlet  dye.'  The 
sin  specified  in  the  passage,  is  that  of 
doing  violence  to  the  nature  of  a  man — 
to  his  intrinsic  value  as  a  rational  be- 
ing. In  the  verse  preceding  the  one 
under  consideration,  and  in  that  w^hich 
follows,  the  same  principle  is  laid  down. 
Verse  15,  'He  that  smiteth  his  father 
or  his  mother  shall  surely  be  put  to 
Jeatb.'  Verse  17,  ^He  that  curseth  his 
father  or  his  m<ither,  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death.'  If  a  Jew  smote  his  neigh- 
bor, the  law  merely. smote  him  in  re- 
turn ;  but  if  the  blow  was  given  to  a 
parent,  it  struck  the  smiter  dead.  The 
parental  ralation  is  the  centre  of  human 
.society.  God  guards  it  with  peculiar 
rare.    To  violate  thatj  is  to  violau  all. 

.2* 


ther  or  his  mother,  shall  surely  b€ 
put  to  death. 
18  IF  And  if  men  strive  together, 

Whoever  tramples  on  that,  shows  that 
no  relation  has  any  sacredness  in  his 
eyes — that  he  is  unfit  to  move  among 
human  relations  who  violates  one  so 
sacred  and  tender.  Therefore,  the  Mo- 
saic law  uplifted  his  bleeding  corpse, 
and  brandished  the  ghastly  terror  around 
the  parental  relation  to  guard  it  from 
impious  inroads.  Why  such  a  dififer- 
ence  in  penalties,  for  the  same  act? 
Adswer.  1.  The  relation  violated  was 
obvious — the  distinction  between  par- 
ents and  others  self-evident,  dictated  by 
a  law  of  nature.  2.  The  act  was  vio- 
lence to  nature — a  suicide  on  constitu- 
tional susceptibilities.  3.  The  parental 
relation  then,  as  now,  was  the  focal 
point  of  the  social  system,  and  required 
powerful  safe-guards.  'Honor  thy  father 
and  thy*  mother,'  stands  at  the  head  of 
those  commands  which  prescribe  the 
duties  of  man  to  man ;  and  throughout 
the  Bible,  the  parental  state  is  God's 
favorite  illustration  of  his  own  relations 
to  the  human  family.  In  this  case, 
death  was  to  be  inflicted  not  for  smit- 
ing a  manj  but  a  parent — a  distinction 
made  sacr<-d  *by  God,  and  fortified  by  a 
bulwark  of  defence.  In  the  next  verse 
'He  that  stealeth  a  man,'  &c.,  the  same 
PRINCIPLE  is  wrought  out  in  still  strong- 
er relief.  The  crime  to  be  punished 
with  death  was  not  the  taking  of  prop. 
,erty  from  it&  owner,  but  violence  to  an 
immortal  nature,  the  blotting  out  of  a 
sacred  distinction — making  men  '  chat- 
tels.'——IT  And  aelleth  him.  Jarchi,  in 
his  conunent  on  this  stealing  and  mak- 
ing merchandize  of  men,  gives  the  mean- 
ing thus :  'Using  a  man  s^inst  bis  willy 
as  a  servant  lawfully  purchased;  yea, 
though  he  should  use  his  services  ever 
*so  little,  only  to  the  value  of  a  farthing, 
or  use  but  his  arm  to  lean  on  to  sup- 
port him,  if  he  be  forced  so  to  act  as  a 
servant,  the  person  compelling  him  but 
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and  one  smite  another  with  a  stone, 
or  with  his  fist,  and  h^  die  not,  but 
keepeth  his  bed : 

19  If  he  rise  again,  and  walk 
abroad  t  upon  his  staff,  then  shall 
he  that  smote  him  be  quit :  only  he 

t  2  Sam.  3.  29. 

once  to  do  so,  shall  die  as  a  thief  whe- 
ther be  has  sold  him  or  not.' 

Law  respecting  the  Cursing  of  Par ente. 

17.  He  thai  curseth  hii  father  or  his 
mother f  &c.  Heb.  ^ip73  mekalltlf  from 
the  root  ^^p  kalaly  signifying  prima- 
rily  to  make  light  off  to  disparage,  and 
thence  in  Piel  to  utter  viofent  reproaches, 
to  imprecate  evil,  to  curse.  The  denun- 
ciation  undoubtedly  applies  to  him  who 
uses  light,  contemptuous,  or  opprobri* 
ous  language  of  his  parents.  Thus  also 
Prov.  20.  20,  « Whoso  curseth  (5bp?3 
mekeUti'l)  his  father  or  his  mother,  his 
lamp  shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  dark- 
uess.'  Such  a  conduct  subjected  the 
offender  to  capital  punishment,  because 
it  implied  the  utmost  degree  of  deprav- 
ity. He  who  could  break  the  bonds  of 
filial  reverence  and  duty  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  in  word  or  action  to  abuse  his 
own  parents,  clearly  evinced  thereby 
that  he  was  lost  to  all  goodness  and 
abandoned  to  all  wickedness. 

Law  respecting  injurious  Strife, 

18,  19.  y  men  strive  together,  &c. 
Heb.  p'i'Ti  yeribun,  from  the  root  a*i*l 
rib,  applied  properly  to  tgrbal  strife, 
contention,  wrangling;  just  that  kind  of 
ungry  debate  which  is  apt  to  lead  to 
blows.  Accordingly  the  Gr.  renders  it, 
tav  hudopoivrat  ivo  avSpis,  if  tWO  men 
reproach.  The  law  evidently  has  re- 
spect to  a  case  where  two  men  begin 
with  a  quarrel  of  words,  and  proceed  to 
blows,  either  with  the  fists  or  such  wea* 
pons  as  come  readily  to  hand.  Pro- 
vided the  injury  was  not  fatal,  no  fur- 
ther punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
aijurer  than  that  of  being  obliged  to 


shall  pay  far  the  loss-  of  his  time, 
and  snail  cause  him  to  be  thorough 
ly  healed. 
20  ^  And  if  a  man  smite  his  ser* 
rant,  or  his  maid,  with  a  rod,  and 
he  die  imder  his  hand ;  he  shall  be 
surely  pimished. 

pay  the  expenses  of  the  other's  cure,  and 
his  'sitting,*  or  'cessation*  (irOC  shibto), 
i.  e.  the  loss  of  time  arising  from  his  con- 
finement. 6r.  'He  shall  pay  for  his  ceas- 
ing from  labor,  and  the  charges  of  heal- 
ing.* Chal.  'He  shall  restore  his  loss 
in  being  idle  from  work,  and  pay  the 
hire  of  the  surgeon.*  By  the  phrase 
'he  shall  be  quit,*  is  meant  that  he  shal* 
be  considered  guiltless  of  a  capital  of 
fence. 

Law  respecting  Injuries  to  Servants, 

20,  21.  ][f  a  man  smite  his  servant 
&c. — he  shall  be  surely  punished.  Heb 
DpS*^  DpD  nakom  yinnakcm,  avenging 
he  shall  be  avenged.  This  verb,  we  be- 
lieve, both  in  this  and  other  cases,  has 
at  one  and  the  same  time  a  twofold  im- 
port, viz!  that  of  punishment  to  the 
offender,  and  of  vindicatton  or  avenging 
to  the  offended.  It  is  here,  doubtless, 
to  be  understood,  both  of  the  servant 
who  should  be  killed,  and  of  his  master 
who  killed  him ;  the  one  was  avenged 
in  the  very  act  by  which  the  other  was 
punished.  The  precise  kind  of  punish 
ment  to  be  inflicted  is  here  left  undeter- 
mined. But  as  his  smiting  with  a  rod 
instead  of  any  more  deadly  instrument, 
showed  that  it  was  his  intent  to  correct 
and  not  to  kill  him,  it  can  scarcely 
mean  that  he  should  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  This  derives  support 
from  the  next  verse,  which  enacts,  that 
if  the  servant  survive  a  day  or  two,  th  • 
master  shall  not  be  punished,  'for  he  is 
his  money,*  i.  e.  purchased  with  his 
money,  and  therefore  the  presumption 
would  be,  that  he  could  not  have  in- 
tended to  kill  him,  and  he  was  .con-  * 
sidered  to  be  sufficiently  punished  by 
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21  Notwithstanding,  it  ^2  continue 
a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  pun- 
ished :  for  o  he  15  his  money. 

22  IT  If  men  strive,  and  hurt  a  wo- 
man with  child,  so  that  her  fruit 
depart  from  her^  and  yet  no  mis- 
chief follow :  he  shall  be  surely 
punished,  according    as  the  wo- 

«  Lev.  25.  45, 46. 

the  los6  which  he  had  incurred.  This 
remark,  however,  it  will  be  observed, 
applies  to  the  latter  case,  where  the 
smitten  servant  continued  a  sorvivor  a 
day  or  two ;  but  in  the  other  case,  when 
be  died  under  his  master's  hand,  it  was 
to  be  presumed  that  undue  severity  had 
been  used,  for  which  he  was  to  be  pun- 
ished at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate in  view  of  all  the  circumstances. 
The  law,  moreover,  is  thought  to  be 
applicable  rather  to  foreign  servants 
than  to  Israelites,  for  over  Hebrew  serv. 
ants  masters  were  expressly  forbidden 
to  lord  it  harshly,  Lev.  25.  39,  40. 

Law  retpecting  Injury  done  to  Preg" 
fianl  Women. 

22,  23.  If  men  strive  and  hurt  a  Wo' 
man^  &c.  Here  the  original  word  for 
Btrive  (123*^  yinnatzu)  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  above  remarked  upon, 
▼.  18,  and  implies  Hterally  fightings  as 
It  is  the  sam^  word  with  that  employed 
to  denote  the  < striving  together'  of  the 
two  Hebrews  whom  Moses  endeavored 
to  separate,  Ex.  2. 13.  The  injury  of  a 
pregnant  woman  in  consequence  of  a 
fray  between  two  individuals  is  here 
treated,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  very  seri- 
cMisly ;  first,  because  she  was  no  party 
in  the  origin  of  the  fray ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  divine  law  would  show  that 
it  protects,  with  preeminent  care  and 
\endemess,  a  woman  in  that  helpless 
situation  and  her  unborn  offspring.  If 
the  consequence  were  only  the  prema- 
ture birth  of  the  child,  the  aggressor 
was  obliged  to  give  her  husband  a  re- 
compense ih.  money,  according  to  his 


man*s  husband  will  by  u\)on  him , 
and  he  shall  <  pay  as  the  judges 
determine, 

23  And  if  any  mischief  follow, 
then  thou  shalt  give  life  for  life 

24  y  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth, 
hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot, 


X  ver.  30.    Deut.  22.  18  19. 
Deut.  19.21.    Matt.  5.38. 


7  Lev.  24.  2( . 


demand  \  but  in  order  that  his  demand 
might  not  be  unreasonably,  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  final  decision  of  the  judges. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  either  the  woman 
or  her  child  was  any  way  hurt  or 
maimed,  the  law  of  retaliation  at  once 
took  efi*ect.-^— T  Then  thou  ehalt  givey 
&c.  That  is,  either  thou,  the  offender; 
or  thou,  the  judge,  shalt  give  in  passing 
sentence. 

Lex  talioniSj  or  Law  of  like  for  like. 

24.  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  toothy  &c. 
This  enactment  undoubtedly  recognises 
the  prevalence,  in  the  early  stages  of 
society,  of  the  idea  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  do  himself  justice  and  re- 
venge his  own  injuries.  In  the  infancy 
of  all  communities,  when  the  redress  of 
wrongs  and  the  punishment  of  crimes 
is  not  yet  fully  settled  in  the  hands  of 
magistrates,  this  idea  operates  with  all 
its  force,  and  the  principle  acted  upon 
is,  that  the  punishment  of  offenders 
shall  be  an  exact  equivalent  for  the  in- 
juries sustained.  This  law,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  was  undoubtedly  in  vogue 
among  the  .Hebrews,  as  well  as  other 
nomade  people, 'from  the  earliest  pe- 
riods, and  the  Most  High  accordingly, 
having  to  deal  with  a  people  but  little 
accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  settled 
government,  and  seeing  it  necessary  to 
interpose  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  exercise  of  private  passions,  < 
was  pleased  so  fat  to  consult  their  cir 
cumstances  and  notions,  as  to  make 
every  injury  done  to  the  person  of  an- 
other punishable  by  strict  retaliation  on 
the  aggressor.    Siniple  ar  i  natural  at 
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this  pri  jciple  tif  justice  seems  to  be,  it 
IS  still  a  species  of  satisfaction  verging 
close  upon  the  barbarous y  and  eas'W 
perverted  to  wanton  caprice  and  sa  age 
cruelty.  For  this  reason,  althoug  the 
principle  of  the  Ux  talionis  was  ret  ined 
in  the  Mosaic  code,  yet  its  harshf  r  fea* 
tures  v.'ere  softened  by  the  exerr  <se  ol 
jt  being  placed,  not  in  the  hands  if  pri* 
vate  individuals,  but  of  the  pul  ic  ma^ 
gistrate.  Nor  does  it  appear  tb.jt  even 
in  this  form  it^was  ever  a  eon  mUory 
mode  of  retrinution.  Althou  .h  sano 
tioned  as  a  general  rule  by  v  oich  the 
decisions  of  magistrates  vn  x  to  be 
governed,  yet  it  is  probable  l\  it  a  pecu* 
niary  satisfaction  might  be  made  by 
the  oflender  in  cases  of  this  mture  pro> 
vided  the  iiyured  party  wo  id  consent 
to  it.  When  it  is  said,  N  imb.  35.  31, 
'Ye  shall  take  no  satisfai  uon  for  the 
life  of  a  murderer,'  the  inff  rence  is  that 
for  minor  offences  satisfac  ion  might  be 
taken.  This  is  confirme  by  the  te  d- 
mony  of  Josephus,  who  ays,  that  ihe 
law  allowed  him  who  was  injurr  i  te 
estimate  his  own  damage,  and  r  »  ac> 
cept  of  a  pecuniary  compensatic  i,  un- 
less he  had  a  mind  to  be  recko'  ed  se- 
vere or  cruel.  Selden,  a  mor  am  au 
thority  of  great  weight,  say  ,  *  Thi 
doth  not  mean,  that  if  I  put  oi  « anothi  r 
man's  eye,  therefore  I  mus'  lose  nr  f 
own,  (for  what  is  he  better  /or  that  ) 
though  this  be  commonly  rr  ^^eived ; 
it  means,  I  shall  give  hiv  what'  t 
faction  an  eye  shall  be  /udged  to  ^e 
worth.'  This  is  perhap  the  most  or^ 
rect  view  of  the  lex  taiit  da  in  its  ac  ual 
operation,  as  we  find  no  instano  on 
record  where  the  law  /ras  literally  car- 
ried into  eiiect.  The  spirit  of  it  r  ight 
be,  that  the  injuria  ;  party  shou  d  in 
justice  receive  a  pur  ishment  simi  ar  to 
the  injury  he  had  ii  licted,  bu  was 
allowed  to  redeem  b^s  eye,  tooth,  hand, 
&c.,  by  a  suitable  payment  to  the  in- 
jured person.  A  law  of  the  same  char- 
acter was  in  existence  among  the  Greeks 
and  RomanS|  and  was  understoo*.  to  ad- 


mit the  like  commutations.  In  several 
countries  of  the  East,  moreover,  we 
find  the  law  of  retaliation  obtaining  at 
the  present  day  in  regard  to  the  same 
class  of  injuries  as  those  which  came 
under  its  operation  in  the  Hebrew  stat- 
ute book.  In  some  of  the  Indian  princi- 
palities, for  instance,  we  learn  that  it 
has  been  the  immemorial  practice,  that 
if  one  person  accidentally  wounded  an- 
other with  an  arrow,  though  ever  so 
slightly,  the  sufferer,  or  any  of  his 
family,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  he 
shall  be  wounded  in  the  same  manner  f 
and  a  traveller  in  Persia  mentions  hav- 
ing met  with  a  person  who  had  lost  one 
of  his  limbs  in  consequence^  as  he  was 
informed,  of  havmg  in  a  scuffle  shat 
tered  the  leg  of  his  antagonist  so  se- 
verely that  amputation  was  necessary- 
'The  practice  among  the  Bedouins  may 
serve  In  some  degree  to  illustrate  this 
subject,  as  well  as  the  nice  balancing 
which  the  law  of  retaliation  operates  in 
producing.  In  case  of  murder,  the 
friends  of  the  murdered  may,  at  their 
option,  either  retaliate  or  accept  a 
heavy  blood  fine.  But  no  other  ofience 
is,  in  practice,  liable  to  capital  or  cor- 
poral punishment.  Pecuniary  fines  are 
awarded  for  every  ofience,  and  as  they 
are  generally  heavy,  in  comparison 
with  the  delinquency,  the  dread  of  in- 
curring them  tends  much  to  keep  the 
wild  natives  of  the  desert  in  order ;  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  fines  which 
immemorial  usage  has  assigned  to  par- 
ticular offences  being  well  known  to 
the  Arabs.  Burckhardt  says,  'All  in- 
sulting expressions,  all  acts  of  violence, 
a  blow  however  slight,  (and  a  blow  may 
difier  in  degree  of  insult  according  to 
the  part  struck,)  and  the  infliction  of  a 
wound,  from  which  even  a  single  drop 
of  blood  flow^s,  all  have  their  respective 
fines  ascertained.'  The  kadi's  sentence 
is  sometimes  to  this  efiect : — 

'Bokhyt  called  Djolan  'a  dog.'  I^o* 
Ian  returned  the  iifsult  by  a  blow  upoo. 
Bokhyt's  arm;  then  Bokhyt  cut  Djo 
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25  Burning  for  burning,  wound  for 
nround,  stripe  for  stripe. 

26  J  And  if  a  man  smite  the  eye 
of  his  servant,  or  the  eye  of  his 
maid,  that  i  t  perish ;  he  shall  let 

lan's  with  a  knife.    Bokhyt  therefore 
owes  to  Djofan — 

For  the  insulting  expression  .  1  sheep 

For  wounding  him  in  the 

shoulder 3  camels 

Djolan  owes  to  Bokhyt — 

For  the  blow  on  his  arm    .    1  camel 
Remain  due  to  Djolan  2  camels  and  : 

sheep.* 
Other  affairs  are  arranged  on  the  same 
principle.   It  is  observable^  that  in  case 
of  theft  in  the  home  camp,  or  that  of  a 
friendly  tribe,  (for  robbery  and  theft  are 
not  in  other  cases  considered  crimes), 
the  criminal  is  condemned  by  an  an- 
cient law  to  the  loss  of  his  right  hand, 
but  custom  allows  him  to  redeem  his 
hand  on  payment  of  five  she-camels  to 
the  person  he  purposed  to  rob.*    Pict, 
Sib.    See  on  this  subject  the  remarks 
of  Michaelis  in  my  *  Scripture  Illustra- 
tions,* p.  83. — The  purpose  for  which 
our  Lord  alluded   to  this  law  in  his 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  Mat/ 5.  38 — 40, 
and  the  construction  which  he  put  upon 
it,  may  here  properly  receive  a  passing 
remark.    The  original  law,  as  we  have 
intimated,  did  not  positively  bind  the 
injured  party  to  exact  its  literal  execu- 
tion, but  left  him  free  to  forgive  or  to 
accept  the  commutation  of  a  pecuniary 
mulct ;  but  still  if  the  prescribed  pen- 
alty were  required  by  him,  the  judge 
was  perhaps  bound  to  inflict  it.    The 
party  injured  could  not  be  the  execu- 
tioner of  this  law,  hut  was  obliged  for 
that  purpose  to  repair  to  the  magis- 
trate ;  for  to  the  judges  only  were  the 
words  addressed,  Deut.  19.21,  *  Thine 
eye  shall  not  pity  ;  but  life  shall  go  for 
life,  tooth  for  tooth,  &c.,*  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  private  persons  in 
imr  Savior*8  time  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  into 


him  go  free  for  his  eye's  sake. 
27  And  if  he  smite  out  his  man 
servant's  tooth,  or  his  maid-ser« 
vant's  tooth ;  he  shall  let  him  go 
free  for  his  tooth's  sake. 

their  own  hands,  and  making  this  rule 
a  plea  for  the  perpetration  of  acts  of 
private  revenge.  Our  Savior  is  evi- 
dently  designing  to  forbid  something  tc 
the  Christian  which  was  allowed  to  the 
Jews  ;  and  this  we  conceive  was  to  dis- 
suade, or  rather  to  inhibit  them  from 
rigorously  insisting  on  their  right.  He 
forbids  his  disciples  'to  resist  evil,*  by 
r^uiring  before  the  magistrate  the  exe- 
cution of  this  law  of  retaliation  upon 
those  who  might  have  become  liable  to 
its  operation.  They  would  thus  evince 
a  merciAil  and  forgiving  spirit,  the  pe- 
culiar ornament  of  the  followers  of 
Christ.  — —  IT  Burning  for  burning. 
That  is,  a  brand-mark  or  stigma  by  hot 
iron  or  the  like. 

Further  Law  respecting  Injuries  done 
to  Servants, 

26, 27.  If  a  man  smite  the  eye  of  his 
servant  J  &c.  Throughout  these  enact- 
ments it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
condition  of  servitude  among  the  He* 
brews  was  marked  by  numerous  benig- 
nant provisions,  which  no  doubt  went  to 
render  it  more  mild  and  tolerable  than 
the  same  condition  among  any  other 
people  on  earth.  Here  it  is  ordered 
that  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth, 
through  the  undue  violence  of  a  master, 
should  be  compensated  with  the  graKt 
of  liberty.  Although  the  eye  and  the 
tooth  only  are  mentioned,  yet  it  is  plain- 
ly to  be  inferred  that  the  rule  extended 
to  every  other  instance  of  serious  muti- 
lation of  the  person.  Moses  frequently 
delivers  general  laws  in  the  form  of 
particular  examples ;  and  by  here  speci- 
fying the  noblest  of  our  organs  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  one  of  those 
that  can  be  most  easily  dispensed  with, 
and  are  naturally  lost  on  the  commg  of 
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28  IT  If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a 
woman,  that  they  die :  then  >  the 
ox  shall  be  surely  stoned,  and  his 
flesh  shall  not  be  eaten ;  but  the 
owner  of  the  ox  shall  be  quit. 

29  But  if  the  ox  were  wont  to  push 

«  Gen.  9. 5. 

old  a^,  he  plainly  gives  us  to  under* 
stand  that  all  the  other  organs,  of  inter* 
mediate  dignity,  are  to  be  included.  It 
is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all 
slaves,  whether  Israelites  or  not,  were 
to  have  the  benefit  of  this  law,  though 
the  Jewish  authorities  restrict  it  to  the 
former. 

Law  respecting  the  pushing  or  goring 

Ox. 

28, 29.  ^an  ox  gore  a  man  fir  a  wo- 
man. The  present  is  another  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  Mosaic  code. 
When  a  man,  without  having  himself 
given  the  fatal  blow,  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  gross  carelessness,  the  cause 
of  his  neighbor's  death  in  any  other 
way,  he  became  liable  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  law.  The  case  of  the  pushing 
ox  is  alone  here  mentioned,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  regulation  ap* 
pUed  to  the  case  of  any  other  animal 
capable  of  inflicting  a  mortal  injury, 
whether  by  means  of  his  horns,  feet, 
teeth,  or  otherwise.  *The  Scripture,' 
says  Maimonides,  'speaketh  not  of  the 
ox  but  as  an  instance.'  The  design  of 
this  law  was  to  signify  the  divine  de- 
testation of  homiqjde,  and  to  inspire  the 
nation  of  Israel  with  the  deepest  horror 
at  every  species  of  blood-shedding,  by 
which  human  life  was  extinguished.  At 
the  same  time  the  ancient  Asiatic  no- 
tions of  retributive  justice  are  clearly 
to  be  traced  in  the  ordinances  before  us. 
Among  a  people  more  advanced  m  civil- 
ization  and  refinement  a  pecuniary  or 
other  penalty  would  have  the  eflect  of 
inspiring  the  due  d(  gree  of  caution  in 
restraining  noxious  animals.  But  for  a 
rude  people  like  tHe  Hebrews  in  the  age 


with  his  horn  in  dme  past,  and  if 
hath  been  testified  to  nis  ownen 
and  he  hath  not  kept  him  in,  but 
that  he  hath  killed  a  man  or  a 
woman;  the  ox  shall  be  stoned, 
and  his  owner  also  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

of  M'^ses,  the  present  enactment,  which 
inflicted  punishment  on  the  injurious 
beast  itself,  would  probably  be  more 
eflectual  than  any  other  in  impressing 
their  minds  with  a  strong  sense  of  the 
value  of  human  life  and  the  certain 
retribution  that  awaited  its  destroyer. 
Accordingly,  many  of  the  ancient  le- 
gislators, who  were  called  to  institute 
laws  to  people  placed  in  circumstances 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  He* 
brews,  proceeded  on  the  same  principle 
as  Moses ;  some  of  the  wisest  of  them 
ordaining,  that  a  dc^  that  bit  a  person 
should  be  put  in  chains  ;  and  that  if  a 
stone,  or  piece  of  wood,  ironj  or  the 
like,  was  thrown  at  a  man,  so  as  to  kill 
him,  but  the  perpetrator  could  not  be 
discovered,  the  punishment  appointed 
by  the  law  should  be  forthwith  inflicted 
on  the  instrument  of  the  murder.  In 
ancient  history  we  read  of  a  statue, 
which,  by  accident,  had  fallen  down 
and  killed  a  bystander,  being  thrown 
into  the  sea ;  and  in  modern  history  we 
meet  with  a  singular  instance  of  severity 
displayed  towards  a  tree,  in  consequence 
of  an  atrocious  robbery  having  been 
committed  near  it.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
relates,  that  a  late  Persian  monarch, 
who  had  signalised  his  reign  by  a  laud- 
able zeal  to  extirpate  every  species  ot 
crime,  especially  to  make  travelling 
through  his  dominions  safe  from  the 
molestations  of  robbers,  having  been 
informed  by  an  individual  of  his  being 
waylaid  and  relieved  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  issued  a  proclamation 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  ofi*ender8« 
No  clue,  however,  was  found  that  could 
lead  to  the  discovery ;  and  the  kiiig^ 
determined  not  to  let  such  pxi  atrocit| 
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30  If  there  be  laid  an  him  a  sum 
of  money,  then  he  shall  give  for 
ft  the  ransom  of  his  life  whatsoever 
b  laid  upon  him. 

31  Whether  he  hare^gored  a  son, 
or  have  gored  a  daughter,  accord- 

«  ver.  23.    Numb.  35. 31. 

pass-  without  a  marked  expreseion  of 
his  royal  displeasure,  sent  a  herald 
through  all  the  neighboring  towns  and 
villages,  to  announce,  that  as  the  rob- 
bery was  perpetrated  at  a  certain  tree, 
he  had  ordeied  the  executioners  of  jus- 
tice to  repair  on  an  appointed  day  to 
the  spot,  and  punish  the  tree  according 
to  the  utmost  rigors  of  the  law.  At 
the  period  fixed,  an  immense  crowd  re- 
paired to  witness  the  spectacle;  the 
royal  messenger  inflicted  tremendous 
blows  on  the  unconscious  and  unoflTend- 
ing  tree ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
such  a  feeling  was  universally  diffused 
among  his  subjects  of  the  king's  fixed 
determination  to  revenge  the  theft,  that 
the  delinquents,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  night,  deposited  the  stolen  prop- 
erty at  the  foot  of  the  very  tree  at 
whic^i  they  had  taken  it,  and  which  had 
suffered  for  their  crime.  Instances  of 
this  description  show  us  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  lawgivers  accommo- 
dating their  institutions  and  manner  of 
procedure  to  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  people  over  whom  they 
preside.  — —  T  Hit  Jleth  shall  not  be 
eaten.  Both  in  order  to  inspire  deeper 
detestation,  and  that  the  owner's  loss 
might  be  greater^— IT  The  owner  of 
the  ox  ehall  be  quit.  Shall  suffer  no  other 
punishment  than  the  loss  of  his  ox. 
This,  however,  was  on  condition  of  the 
own<i/'s  not  having  been  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  vicious  propensities 
of  the  animal.  But  if  he  had  been  in- 
formed of  preceding  instances  of  the 
same  kind,  and  yet  had  neglected  to 
take  care  of  the  ox,  and  through  his 
neglect  any  one  had  lost  his  life,  then 
cot  only  must  the  ox  be  stonei^.,  but  the 


ing  to  this  judgment  shall  it  be 
done  unto  him. 

32  If  the  ox  shall  push  a  man* 
servant,  or  a  maid-servant ;  he  shail 
give  unto    their   master   b  thirty 

b  See  Zech.  11. 12,  13.  Matt.  26. 15.  PhU. 
2.7. 

owner  also  punished  as  a  murderer. 
Mischief  of  this  kind  was  provided 
against  by  the  statutes  or  customs  of 
most  nations,  but  by  none  so  studiously 
as  those  of  the  Hebrews.  The  Romans 
twisted  hay  about  the  horns  of  their 
dangerous  cattle,  as  a  caution  to  all 
that  came  in  their  way.  Hence  the 
saying  of  Horace,  <  Foenum  habet  in 
comu,  longd  fuge !'  he  hae  hay  on  hit 
horns f  flee  for  life  !  But  the  Jewish 
law  required  the  confinement  of  the 
beast. 

30—32.  If  there  be  laid  on  him  a  sum 
of  money  y  &c.  Heb.  I^^iy  riDT^  "CD  DK 
im  kopher  yushath  alaVj  if  an  atone- 
mentf  or  ransotn,  be  laid  upon  him 
This  evidently  supposes  that  in  view 
of  alleviating  circumstances,  the  magis< 
trates  were  permitted  to  change  the 
punishment  of  death  into  a  pecuniary 
mulct.  The  care  of  the  ox,  for  instance, 
may  have  been  committed  to  a  careless 
servant ;  or  he  may  have  broken  tlurough 
the  cords  or  the  inclosure  by  which  be 
was  secured;  or  he  might  have  been 
provoked  and  enraged  by  another;  all 
which  were  circumstances  that  should 
go  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence.  What- 
ever the  fine  were  in  this  case,  he  was 
to  submit  to  it,  and  it  was  to  be  given 
to  the  heirs  of  him  that  had  been  killed. 
This  fine,  in  the  case  of  a  i'ree  man  or 
woman,  was  left  Uscretionary  with  the 
judge,  but  in  the  case  of  a  male  or  fe- 
male servant  was  fixed  to  the  sum  of 
thirty  shekels  of  silver,  or  about  $22  of 
our  money.  This  valuation  of  a  slave 
was  preciseljr  the  sum  for  which  J  udas 
betrayed  Christ.'  Mat. 26. 15.  Zech.  11. 
12, 13.— In  V.  31,  the  Chal.  has,  <A  son 
of  Israel  or  a  daughter  of  Israel.' 
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shekels  of  silver,  and  the  «  ox  shall 
be  stoned. 

33  H  And  if  a  man  shall  open  a 
pit,  or  if  a  man  shall  dig  a  pit,  and 
not  cover  it,  and  an  ox  or  an  ass 
fall  therein ; 

34  The  owner  of  the  pit  shall  make 
it  good,  and  give  money  unto  the 
owner  of  them ;  and  the  dead  beast 
shall  be  his. 

35  IF  And  if  one  man's  ox  hurt 
another's  that  he  die,  then  they 
shall  sell  the  live  ox,  and  divide  the 

'  ver.  28. 


Law  respecting  the  Pit  left  uncovered, 
33.  If  a  man  shall  open  a  pitf  &c. 
Not  only  were  the  statutes  of  this  di- 
vine  code  so  framed  as  to  guard  agamst 
mischief  and  injury  arising  from  malice, 
but  also  against  that  which  might  be 
occasioned  by  a  culpable  negligence. 
The  pits  or  wells  from  which  water  was 
procured  in  those  countries,  though  usu- 
ally covered  when  not  in  use,  yet  were 
very  liaWe  to  be  left  open,  thus  expos- 
ing to  the  utmost  peril  the  lives  or 
limbs  of  the  animals  that  chanced  to 
fall  into  them.  The  law  contemplates 
the  two  cases  of  opening  an  old  pit  and 
digging  a  new  one.  The  damage  accru- 
mg  m  either  case  was  to  be  made  good 
by  the  opener  or  digger,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, the  carcase  of  the  dead  animal 
was  to  be  considered  as  belonging. 

Law  reepecting  Injuries  done  to  cattle, 
35.  If  one  man*8  ox  hurt  another*s. 
Where  cattle  fought  and  one  killed  an- 
other, the  owners  were  to  adjust  the 
matter  by  selling  the  live  ox  and  divid- 
ing the  price  equally  between  them, 
and  also  by  making  an  equal  division 
of  the  dead  ox.  But  it  is  supposed  in 
this  case,  that  there  had  been  no  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  slaying 
ox.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  animal 
was  known  to  be  of  vicious  propensities 
■ad  his  owner  had  not  kept  him  in,  it 


money  of  it,  and  the  dead  dx  also 
they  shall  divide. 
36  Or  if  it  be  known  that  the  ox 
hath  used  to  push  in  time  past,  and 
his  owner  hath  not  kept  him  in  * 
he  shall  surely  pa3r  ox  for  ox,  and 
the  dead  shall  be  his  own. 
CHAPTER  XXII. 

IF  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox,  or  a 
sheep,  and  kill  it,  or  sell  it :  he 
shall  restore  five  oxen  for  an  ox, 
and  »  four  sheep  for  a  sheep. 

•2  Sam.  12.  d.    Luke  19.  8.    See  Prov 
6.31. 

was  manifestly  just  that  he  should  suf* 
fer  for  his  negligence,  and  was  conse- 
quently required  to  give  up  his  live  ox 
and  take  the  dead  one. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Law  respecting  Th^ft  and  Burglary, 

\»  If  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox,  &c. 
The  protection  of  person  and  property 
from  the  force  of  the  violent,  and  from 
the  frauds  of  the  dishonest,  is  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  all  criminal  law  j  and 
this  object  is  compassed,  or  at  least  aim- 
ed at,  by  means  of  punishments  or  pen- 
alties annexed  to  crime.  Now  certainly 
the  most  obvious,  appropriate,  and  effi' 
cacious  punishment  for  stealing  is,  that 
the  thief  should  be  compelled  to  restore 
many  times  the  value  of  that  which  he 
had  stolen;  and  in  this  we  find  the 
principle  of  the  ensumg  statutes  con* 
ceming  theft.  As  the  property  of  the 
ancient  Israelites  consisted  mainly  in 
cattle,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  magistrates  were 
to  proceed  in  determining  cases  of  thelt 
and  robbery,  should  be  shown  m  in- 
stances taken  from  this  kind  of  posses- 
sion. From  this  chapter  it  appears  thai 
the  most  gentle  punishment  of  theft  was 
twofold  restitution  to  the  owners  who 
thus  obtained  a  pofit  for  his  risk  oi 
loss.  This  punishment  was  applicable 
to  every  case  in  which  the  article  stolen 
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2  Hlf  a  thief  be  found  b  break- ,  die,  there  shall  c  no  blood  he  she^ 
irif?  up,  and  be  smitten  that  he  for  him. 


b  Mntt.  24. 43. 


remained  unaltered  in  the  thiePs  pos- 
session ;  that  IS,  was  neither  sold  nor 
slaughtered.  If  however  either  of  these 
were  the  case,  and   ccmsequently  all 
hope  of  repentance  and  voluntary  restir 
tutioa  precluded,  the  punishment  was 
Tiore  severe,  being  fourfold  restitution 
in  the  case  of  a  sheep  or  goat,  and 
probably  of  other  animals  except  an  ox, 
where    it  was  fivefold.     This  higher 
degree  of  penalty  was  annexed  to  the 
theft  of  oxen  on  account  of  their  great 
value  in  the  rural  economy  o{  the  Is- 
raelites ;   for  they  used  no  horses  in 
their  husbandry.     The  ox  did   every 
thing  on  their  farms.    He  plowed,  he 
threshed  out  the  com,  and  he  drew  it 
when  threshed  to  the  bam  or  gamer. 
!f  therefore  the  theft  of  an  ox  was  more 
severely  punished  than  that  of  any  thing 
else,  it  was  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  an  increase  of  punishment  is  in- 
flicted  for  the  crime  of  stealing  from 
the  farmer  his  plough,  or  any  part  of 
the  apparatqs  belonging  to  it.    It  was) 
however,  afterward  enacted.  Lev.  6.  4, 
5,  that  if  the  thief  were  touched  in  con- 
science, and  voluntarily  confessed  his 
crime  and  restored  the  stolen  property, 
ne  should  only  be  required  to  a4d  a  fifth 
part  to  it.    Comp.  Num.  6.  6,  7. 

2.  If  a  thief  be  found  breaking  upj 
kc.    Heb.  tl"inn?a3  bammahterethf  in 
ligging  through.     Gr.  «v  rw  Stopityftart^ 
jd.  Tliat  is,  digging  or  breaking  through 
I  house,  as  the  Chal.  expressly  renders 
t.     In  the  eastern  countries  the  walls 
f  the  houses  are  made  very  thidc  in 
'Tder  to  shelter  the  inhabitants  more 
(Uectually  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
Climate,  and  they  are  very  frequently 
ifVade  of  dried  mud,  laid  in  between  up- 
right and  tranverse  pieces  of  timber. 
Alaundrell,  speaking  of  Damascus,  says, 
'The  streets  here  are  narrow,  as  is  usual 
in  hot  GouiitrM«,  and  the  houses  are  all 
Vot.  II  3 


e  Numb.  35.  27. 


built  on  the  outside  of  no  better  a  ma^ 
terial  than  either  sun-bumt  brick,  or 
Flemish  wall,  daubed  over  in  as  coarse 
a  manner  as  can  be  seen  in  the  vilest 
cottages.   From  this  dirty  way  of  build- 
ing»  they  experience  this  amongst  oiher 
inconveniences,  that  upon  any  violent 
rain  the  whole  city  becomes,  by  the 
washing  of  the  houses,  as  it  were  a 
quagmire .»    As   an  opening  therefore 
was  effected  through  dried  clay,  and 
not  through  wood  or  stone,  we  perceive 
the  propriety  of  the  terms  employed. 
The  phraseology  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  parallel  passages:  Job, 
24.  16,  <In  the  dark  they  dig  through 
liouses  which  they  had  marked  for  them- 
selves  in  the  daytime.'     Ezek.  8.  8, 
*  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Son  of  Man, 
dig  now  in  the  wall;  &c.    Mat.  24.  43, 
'If  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known 
in  what  watch  the  thief  had  come,  he 
would  have  watched,  and  would  not 
have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken 
up.''    Gr.  «  To  be  digged  through:    It 
is  plam  also  from  the  sequel  that  the 
burglary  is  supposed  to  be  committed 

at  night. IT  No  blood  for  him;  as  it 

reads  without  the  italics.  Heb.  ^-ifc^ 
C^^T  lb  ain  lo  damim,  no  bloods  to 
him.  That  is,  no  blood  shall  be  im- 
puted to  him  who  killed  him ;  he  shall 
not  be  held  guilty  of  murder,  inasmuch 
as  it  could  not  be  known  in  the  dark 
who  the  intruder  was,  or  how  far  his  de- 
signs  might  have  carried  him  if  not  pre- 
vented. Gr.  tmK  evTtv  avTM  ^oi^of,  there 
shall  not  be  slaughter  for  him.  Chal., 
Sam.,  and  Vulg.  'The  smiter  shall  not 
be  guilty  of  blood.'  Syr.  *He  shall  not 
have  an  action  of  life.'  Arab.  'Hii 
blood  shall  be  unpunished.'  The  pro- 
priety of  this  enactment  will  appear 
more  obviou"  if  it  be  considered  that  m 
the  night  season  men  wte  less  upon  their 
guard|  and  where  the  precautions  are 
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3  If  the  son  be  risen  upon  him 
there  shall  he  blood  shed  for  him:/or 
he  should  make  full  resiiiuiion  ;  if 
he  have  nothing,  then  he  shall  be 
d  sold  for  his  theft. 

4  If  the  theft  be  certainly  •  found 
in  his  hand  alive,  whether  it  be  ox, 
or  ass,  or  sheep ;  he  shall  f  restore 
double. 

5  t  If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  or 

dch.  21.  2.  ech.  21.  16.  fSee  ver  1.  7. 
Piov.  6.  31. 

necessarily  slight,  the  rigor  of  the  law 
should  be  increased.  Besides,  a  rob- 
b«*ry  committed  in  the  dead  of  night, 
when  no  spectators  are  by,  is  attended 
with  great  inconvenience  for  the  want 
of  witnesses,  by  whose  testimony  only 
the  thief  could  be  condemned.  The 
case  was  directly  the  reverse  provided 
the  sun  had  risen,  for  then  the  presump- 
tion was  that  the  thief's  sole  purpose 
was  to  steal  and  not  to  kill,  and  slaying 
*vas  not  the  punishment  for  stealing. 
In  God's  code  punishment  is  always 
duly  proportioned  to  crime;  and  it 
teaches  us  to  be  tender  of  the  lives  of 
bad  men. 

3.  If  the  aun  be  risen  upon  him.  Chal. 
'If  the  eye  of  witnesses  shall  have  fallen 
upon  him.'  Targ.  Jon.  *If  it  be  clear 
oy  the  sun's  light  that  he  did  not  enter 

for  the  purpose  of  killing.' T  He 

Bhould  make  full  restitution.  This 
clause  is  designed  as  a  statement  of  the 
reason  for  what  goes  before.  The  kill- 
ing of  the  man  under  such  circumstances 
were  a  mere  act  of  wanton  homicide,  in- 
asmuch as  he  could,  if  spared,  have 
made  complete  restitution  ;  or  if  too 
poor  for  this,  he  could  have  been  sold 
as  a  slave,  according  to  law,  and  the 
avails  have   gone  to  compensate    the 

theft  or  the  injury. IT  Then  he  shall 

be  sold.  An  unhappy  rendering  when 
strictly  considered,  for  the  housebreak- 
er is  supposed  to  be  killed ;  and  if  so, 
how  could  he  be  sold  as  a  slave  ?  The 
version  ought  properly  to  have  run  like 


vineyard  to  be  eaten,  and  shall  put 
in  his  beast,  and  shall  feeti  in  ano- 
ther inan  s  field:  of  the  best  oFhis 
own  field,  and  of  the  best  of  \m 
own  vineyard  shall  he  make  resti- 
tution. 

6  ^  If  fire  break  out,  and  catch  in 
thorns,  so  that  the  stacks  of  com, 
or  the  standing  corn,  or  the  field  be 
ccoisumed  therewith  ;  he  that  kin- 
dled the  fire  shall  surely  make 
restitution. 

the  preceding,  <  he  should  or  might  have 
been  sold.' 

4.  ^  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in 
his  hand  alive,  &c.  This  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  being  at  variance  with 
what  is  said  Prov.6. 31,  4f  he  be  found, 
he  shall  restore  sevenfold;^  as  the  <seven- 
fold'  here  is  doubtless  but  another  term 
for  abundantly,  according  to  the  com- 
mon usage  of  the  number  ^  seven.'  Comp. 
Gen.  4. 24.  Ps.  12.  6.-79.  J2.  The  pro- 
vision  in  this  case  seems  to  be  based 
upon  a  mild  construction  of  motives. 
The  theft  being  found  in  his  hand  would 
appear  to  argue  more  hesitation  and 
less  management  and  decision  in  ini 
quitous  practices  than  if  he  had  pro 
ceeded  to  kill  or  sell  it.  So  nice  are 
the  discriminations  that  are  made  in 
this  wonderful  code. 

Latt  respecting  Trespass. 

b.lfa  man  shall  cause  afield  or  vine 
yard,  &c.  This  was  a  case  of  trespass 
upon  another  man's  grounds,  where  th« 
intruder  sent  in  his  cattle  to  feed  upon 
and  eat  down  the  grass,  vines,  or  fruit 
trees  of  his  neighbor.  The  penalty  was 
that  he  should  make  restitution  of  the 
best  of  his  own. 

Law  respecting  Conjlagrations. 

^.  If  a  fire  break  out,  and  ccUch  in 
thorns,  &c.  It  is  a  plain  principle  run- 
ning through  these  enactments,  that  men 
should  suffer  for  their  carelessness,  as 
well  as  for  their  wickedness  |  that  they 
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are  to  consider  themselves  accountable 
not  only  for  the  injury  they  do,  but  also 
for  that  which  they  occasion  through  in- 
advertency. Here  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  he  who  kindled  the  fire 
designed  the  mischief  that  ensued.  As 
It  is  a  common  custom  in  the  East  to 
set  the  dry  herbage  on  fire  before  the 
descent  of  the  autumnal  rains^  the  fire 
may  have  been  kindled  on  a  man's  own 
ground  and  by  his  own  hand,  and  Iroin 
muut  of  proper  attention  it  may  have 
spread,  and  been  productive  of  the 
widest  ravages  over  the  neighboring 
possessions.  An  adequate  restitution 
is  all  the  penalty  enjoined  in  such  a  case 
of  accidental  conflagration  ;  whereas  for 
wilfully  and  maliciously  kindling  a  de- 
structive fire  a  much  severer  punish- 
ment was  undoubtedly  to  be  inflicted. 
The  danger  to  property  and  loss  of  life 
arising  from  this  source  is  strikingly 
depicted  in  the  following  note  on  this 
passage  in  the  Pictorial  Bible.  *This 
(law)  doubtless  alludes  to  the  common 
practice  in  the  East  of  setting  fire  to  the 
dry  herbage,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  autumnal  rains,  under  the  very 
correct  impression  that  this  operation 
is  favorable  to  the  next  crop.  The  herb- 
age is  so  perfectly  dry  by  the  long  sum- 
mer droughts,  that  the  fire  when  kindled 
often  spreads  to  a  great  extent  and  can- 
not be  checked  while  it  finds  any  ali- 
ment. The  operation  is  attended  with 
grfeat  dauger,  and  requires  to  be  per- 
formed with  a  careful  reference  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  blows,  and 
to  local  circumstances,  that  nothing  val- 
uable may  be  consumed  in  the  course 
given  to  the  destructive  element.  Such 
a  fire  kindled  accidentally  or  wilfully  is 
sometimes  attended  with  most  calam- 
itous consequences,  destroying  trees, 
shrubs,  and  standing  crops,  and  placing 
m  considerabl©- danger  persons  who  hap- 
pen to  be  abroad  on  a  journey  or  olher- 
urise.  Such  accidents  sometimes  happen 
through  the  carelessness  of  travellers  in 
neglecting,  when  they  leave  their  sta- 


tions, to  extinguish  the  fires  they  have 
used  during  the  night.  The  dry  herbage 
towards  the  end  of  summer  is  so  very 
combustible,  that  a  slight  cause  is  sufii 
cient  to  set  it  in  a  blaze.  Dr.  Chandlei 
relates  an  anecdote,  which  sufificientl^ 
shows  the  necessity  and  propriety  ol 
the  law  which  the  text  brings  to  our 
notice.  When  he  was  taking  a  plan  of 
Troas,  one  day  after  dinner,  a  Turk 
came  near  and  emptied  the  ashes  out  ol 
his  pipe.  A  spark  fell  unobserved  upon 
the  grass,  and  a  brisk  wind  soon  kindled 
a  blaze,  which  withered  in  an  instant 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  bushes  in  its 
way,  seized  the  branches  and  roots,  and 
devoured  all  before  it  with  prodigious 
crackling  and  noise.  Chandler  and  his 
party  were  much  alarmed,  as  a  general 
conflagration  of  the  country  seemed 
likely  to  ensue:  but  after  an  hour's  ex- 
ertion they  were  enabled  to  extinguish 
the  flames.  The  writer  of  this  note  can 
himself  recollect,  that  when  one  chilly 
night  he  assisted  in  kindling  a  fire,  for 
warmth,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  so  much  alarm  was  exhibited 
by  the  Arabs  lest  the  flames  should 
catch  the  tamarisks  and  other  shrubs 
and  bushes  which  skirt  the  river,  that 
the  party  were  induced  to  forego  the 
enjoyment  which  the  fire  afibrded.  The 
writer  has  often  witnessed  these  fires, 
and  the  appearance  which  they  present, 
particularly  at  night,  was  always  very 
striking.  The  height  of  the  flame  de- 
pends upon  the  thickness  and  strength 
of  its  aliment ;  and  its  immediate  ac- 
tivity, upon  the  force  of  the  wind.  When 
there  is  little  or  no  wind  the  fire  has  no 
other  food  than  the  common  herbage  of 
the  desert  or  steppe ;  the  flame  seldom 
exceeds  three  feet  in  height,  and  ad- 
vances slowly  and  steadily  like  a  vast 
tide  of  fire  backed  by  the  smoke  of 
the  smouldenng  embers,  and  casting- a 
strong  light  for  a  considerable  height 
into  the  air,  sometimes  also  throwing 
up  a  taller  mass  of  flame  where  it  meets 
I  with  clumps  of  bushes  or  shrubs  which 
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7  IF  If  a  maiA  shall  d  aliver  unto  his 
ueighbour  money  or  stuff  to  keep, 
%na  it  be  stolen  out  of  the  man's 
Qouse;  gif  the  thief  be  found,  let 
tiim  pay  double. 

8  Ii  the  thief  be  not  found,  then 
the  master  of  the  house  shall  be 
brought  unto  the  1>  judges,  to  see 
whether  he  have  put  nis  nand  unto 
his  neighbour's  goods. 

9  For  all  manner  of  trespass,  whe- 
ther it  be  for  ox,  for  ass,  tor  sheep, 
for  raiment,  or  for  any  manner 
of  lost  thing  which  another  chal- 
lens^eth  to  he  his ;  the  i  cause  of 
both  parties  shall  come  before  the 
judges;  and  whom  the  judges  shall 

ff  ver.  4.  k  ch.  21. 0.  *  vet.  38.  >  Deut.  25. 
1.    2  Chron.  1».  10. 

mfibrd  more  substantial  aliment.  This 
.aller  mass  lingers  behind  to  complete 
Its  work  after  the  general  body  of  flame 
has  continued  its  destructive  and  con- 
quering march.  A  high  wind  throws  the 
flames  forward  with  great  fury,  while, 
if  the  ground  happens  to  be  thickly  set 
with  clumps  of  bushes,  the  tall  columns 
of  flame  which  start  up  in  the  advanc- 
ing fiery  tide,  give  increased  intensity 
to  the  grand  and  appalling  effect  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  which  it 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  traveller  to  witness. 
In  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia  the 
writer  has  passed  over  tracts  of  ground, 
the  surface  of  whicli  had)  for  fifty  miles 
or  more,  been  swept  and  blackened  by 
the  flames.'    Pict.  Bible, 

Law  respecting  Deposit*, 

1,  If  a  fnan  sheUl  deliver  unto  his 
neighbor  money  or  stuff  to  keep,  Heb. 
fi'^pS  IK  C)0^  keseph  o  ktlim,  silver  or 
vessels;  i.  e.  furniture,  utensils.  Per- 
haps the  general  word  articles  comes 
the  nearest  to  the  original.  When  valu- 
able articles  were  left  for  safe  keeping 
in  the  hands  of  any  one,  and  while  thus 
entrusted  were  in  some  way  missing,  if 
Uie  thief  were  found  he  was  to  restore 


condemn  he  shall  pay  double  unto 
his  neighbour. 

10  If  a  man  deliver  unto  his  neigh- 
bour an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  oi 
any  beast  to  keep ;  and  it  die,  or 
be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man 
seeing  it : 

11  Then  shall  an  i^oath  of  the 
Lord  be  between  them  both,  that 
he  hath  not  put  his  hand  unto  his 
neighbour's  goods ;  and  the  owner 
of  It  shall  accept  thereof,  and  he 
shall  not  make  it  good. 

12  And  1  if  it  be  stolen  from  him, 
he  shall  make  restitution  unto  the 
owner  thereof. 

13  If  it  be  torn  in  pieces;  t?ten  let 
him  bring  it  for  witness,  and  he 

^Hebr.0. 16.    1  Gen.  31.  39. 

double.  But  if  the  thief  were  not  found, 
there  was  at  least  a  suspicion  that  he 
who  had  them  in  keeping  had  secreted 
or  abstracted  them,  and  a  judicial  in> 
quiry  was  thereupon  to  be  instituted. 
The  depositary  was  to  be  summoned 
before  the  magistrates  and  his  oath  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  them  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  full  acquittance.  The  law 
indeed  does  not  expressly  mention  the 
oath,  but  only  says,  *  he  shall  be  brought 
unto  Ihe  judges  (D'^nifc^  Elohim^gods)^ 
to  see  whethir  not  {vC^  &K  im  to)  he  hath 
put  his  hand,  &c.;'  but  the  phrase  ^b  mK 
im  lOf  whether  not,  is  elsewhere  so  no 
toriously  the  usual  formula  of  an  oath 
among  the  Hebrews,  that  we  can  scarce- 
ly understand  it  otherwise  than  in  refer- 
ence to  an  oath ;  more  especially  as  the 
oath  is  distinctly  mentioned  ▼.  11,  and 
in  most  cases  no  other  proof  of  his  not 
having  retained  his  neighbor's  property 
could  possibly  be  had.  This  is  confirmed 
by  some  of  the  ancient  versions,  as  Vulg. 
'And  shall  swear  that  he  hath  nor  put 
his  hand  to  his  neighbor's  goods.'  Sept. 
and  Sam.  *  Shall  come  before  God  and 
swear  that  he  hath  not  been  wi  :ked  ia 
the  whole  trust  of  his  neighbor.' 
9—13.  For  oXf  for  ass,  /or  $he«x 
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^all  not  make  good  that  which 
was  torn. 

14  If  And  if  a  man  borrow  aught 
of  his  neighbour,  and  it  be  hurt,  or 

The  rule  in  the  preceding  verse  has  re- 
spect to  articles  of  money,  plate,  or 
%miture;  btit  in  the  present  to  /tv« 
%tock  intrusted  to  the  care  of  another 
< to  keep;'  i.e.  not  gratuitously,  as  in 
the  case  above,  v..?,  but  for  hire  or  upon 
certain  considerations,  as  Jacob  had  La- 
ban's  flock  to  keep.  Gen,  90.  91 — 96. 
That  4his  is  the  true  sense  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  nature  of  the  ease.  The 
keeping  of  money,  jewels^  he,  required 
no  care  or  labor,  but  simply  a  safe  place 
of  deposit,  and  therefore  might  be  gra- 
tuitous -y  but  not  so  with  cattle  or  sheep, 
which  must  of  course  be  fed  and  pastur- 
ed, and  would  thus  incur  expense.  If 
the  deposit  consisted  of  any  of  the  ani- 
mals here  mentioned,  and  it  met  with 
any  injury,  or  was  driven  away  from  the 
pasture,  the  depositary,  if  no  man  had 
seen  it  j  was  obliged  to  swear  he  had  uol 
retained  it,  nor  applied  it  to  his  own 
use;  and  his  oath  to  this  effect  the 
owner  was  bound  to  accept  instead  of 
payment.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
had  been  stolen  out  of  the  house  of  the 
depositary,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for 
it ;  inasmuch  as  a  theft  in  such  civcum- 
stances  would  imply  the  most  criminal 
remissness  in  him  in  whose  house  it  had 
occurred,  and  it  was  just  that  he  should 
suffer  the  loss  of  it.  If,  again,  the  beast 
was  torn  to  pieces,  the  depositary  was 
only  bound  to  bring  proof  of  the  fkct, 
aii'I  doing  so  he  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  make  it  good.  What  proof  was 
requisite  Moses  does  not  say.  The 
roost  natural  proof  would  of  course  be 
the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  or  a 
remnant  of  the  bloody  skin,  or  carcase  ; 
JTerus.  Targ.  '  Let  him  bring  of  the 
members  of  it  for  a  witness  that  it  is 
killed.'  But  on  this  point  nothing  is 
specified  in  the  text.*— ^T  An  oath  of 
th9  Lord     So  called  beoante  to  Him 

3» 


die,  the  owner  thereof  being  no 
with  it,  he  shall  surely  make  tl 
good. 
15  But  if  the  owner  thereof  be 

_  .   J  I  M  r  ■  -i'T  ■      ■     —  ■        -  —      ■- ~ 

the  appeal  was  made,  not  only  as  to  a 
Witness  of  truth,  but  as  to  an  Avenger 
of  falsehood  and  wrong.  Even  in  the 
case  of  one  who  had  so  far  broken 
through  the  bonds  of  moral  restraint, 
as  to.  offer  injury  to  his  neighbor,  it 
might  still  be  presumed  that  there. was 
so  much  regard  to  conscience  as  to  pre 
vent  him  from  profaning  'an  oath  of  the 
Lord,'  and  calling  the  God  of  truth  to 
be  a  witness  to  a  lie. 

Law  respecting  Things  borrowed, 

14, 15.  If  a  man  borrow  aught  of  his 
nsighborf  &c.  In  the  case  of  a  bor- 
rowed beast  of  burden,  as  an  ox,  an  assj 
or  a  horse,  receiving  any  hurt,  or  com* 
ing  by  his  death,  the  borrower  was  to 
make  it  good,  provided  the  owner  were 
not  present ;  for  it  might  be  fairly  pre* 
sumed  that  he  had  injured  or  destroyed 
it  by  excessive  labor  or  other  cruelty.' 
But  if  the  owner  himself  were  present, 
he  would  of  course  be  presumed  to  have 
done  his  best  to  preserve  it,  and  would 
at  any  rate  be  a  witness  to  the  fact,  and 
to  its  not  being  owing  to  the  negligenca 
or  any  other  fault  of  the  borrower ;  con* 
sequently  as  the  latter  was  not  required 
in  equity  to  make  it  good,  so  neither 
in  law.  As  to  the  final  clause,  'If  it  be 
an  hired  thing,  it  came  for  his  hire,'  it 
seems  to  indicate  a  distinction  between 
things  lent  for  hire,  and  those  lent  gm* 
tis  for  good  will,  the  preceding  rule  ap- 
plying only  to  the  latter;  whereas  in 
the  former,  whether  the  owner  were 
present  or  not,  the  borrower  was  not 
required  to  make  restitution,  unless  in- 
deed the  owner  could  prove  that  the 
loss  was  occasiioned  by  his  culpable, 
maltreatment  or  neglect.  When  this 
was  not  the  ease,  bdt  the  thing  were 
borrowed  on  the  condition  df  the  bo^ 
rower's  paying  so  much  for  the  use  oi 
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with  it,  he  shall  not  make  t^  good : 
if  ii  be  A  hired  things  it  came  for 
his  hire. 

16  IF  And  m  if  a  man  entice  a  maid 
that  is  not  betrothed,  and  lie  with 
her,  he  shall  surely  endow  her  to 
be  his  wife. 

m  Deut.  22. 28,  29. 

it,  then  the  loss  was  not  to  be  made 
good ;  *  it  came  for  his  hire  ;'  i.  e.  the 
loss  was  to  be  considered  as  balmced 
by  the  profit  of  the  hire.  The  compen- 
sation agreed  upon  was  to  be  regarded 
nn  an  offset  to  the  hazard  run  by  the 
owner  in  letting  out  his  property  ;  and 
with  such  a  risk  in  view  he  would  natu- 
rally fix  his  price  accordingly.  The 
more  these  statutes  are  examined,  the 
more  clearly  does  their  reasonable, 
equitable,  mild,  and  humane  spirit  ap- 
pear. 

Law  respecting  Seduction. 
16.  J^  a  man  entice  a  maid,  &c.  Heb. 
{-^gn  yephatteh,  enticingly  persuade. 
It  is  assumed  that  no  force  was  used, 
but  merely  persuasions  and  blandish- 
ments j  and  that  the  young  woman  was 
not  betrothed  to  another.  This  differ- 
ences the  present  from  the  case  sup- 
posed Deut.  22. 28,  where  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, both  that  the  maid  was  be- 
trothed, and  that  some  degree  of  vio- 
lence was  used.  See  Note  in  loc.  The 
penalty  prescribed  for  the  seducer  in 
the  present  case,  was  that  he  should 
*  endow  her  to  be  his  wife,'  i.  e.  marry 
her  and  provide  for  her  suitably  accord- 
ing to  his  station.  If,  however,  the 
father  did  not  choose  to  let  him  have 
her,  still  the  seducer  was  obliged  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  injury.  The  amount  pre- 
scribed* is  no  more  definitely  fixed  than 
by  the  terms,  /he  shall  pay  money  ac- 
cording to  the  dowry  of  virgins.'  That 
tk,  according  to  their  rank  and  condition 
m  life  ;  having  respect  to  their  parent- 
age, connexionS|  and  prospects;  'as  a 


17  If  her  father  utterly  refuse  ta 
give  her  unto  him,  he  shall  pay 
money  according  to  the  »  dowry  of 
virgins. 

18  H  o  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
witch  to  live. 

o  Gen.  34.  IS.    Deut.  22. 29.    1  Sam.  18. 25 

0  Lev.  19.  26, 31.  <fe  20. 27.    Deut.  iS.  10, 11. 

1  Sam.  28. 3, 9. 

-  -  —  ..  ,         -  -  ^  ,  I        II  I 

maid  in  humble  circumstances  could 
not  reasonably  look  for  so  ample  a 
dowry  as  one  of  a  wealthy  or  distin- 
guished family.  It  has  indeed  been 
supposed  that  this  was  a  stated  mukt 
of  fii'ty  shekels,  but  the  passage  from 
which  this  conclusion  is  drawn  (Deut. 
22.  28, 29.)  refers  to  a  rape,  and  not  to 
simple  seduction. — It  might  appear  per- 
haps at  first  view  that  the  law  by  mere 
ly  appointing  to  the  seducer  marriage 
with  the  partner  of  his  crime,  and  ex- 
empting her  from  punishment  alto- 
gether, was  too  mild  and  lenient  for 
such  an  offence.  But  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  woman  suffered  the 
corporeal  and  visible  consequences,  and 
the  public  di^^ace  ol  illicit  mtercourse  \ 
and  as  to  the  man,  although  he  did  in- 
deed satisfy  the  civil  law  by  marrying 
and  endowing  the  victim  of  his  lust, 
yet  in  the  sight  of  God  he  was  not 
cleared  from  the  guilt  of  his  sin  by  this 
mode  of  making  amends,  but  needed  the 
cleansing  of  deep  repentance  before  he 
could  obtain  ateolution  from  his  Judge. 

Law  respecting  Witchcraft, 
18.  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  vHtch  to 
live.  That  is,  a  reputed  or  professed 
witch ;  a  woman  who  practised  such 
magical  arts,  incantations,  and  sorce- 
ries, as  gave  her  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing  a  witch.  The  use  of  the  term,  how 
ever,  determines  nothing  as  to  the  real- 
ity of  the  preternatural  power  to  which 
such  persons  laid  claim.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  wont,  in  multitudes  of  in- 
stances, to  speak- of  things  not  accord- 
ing to  their  absolute  verity,  but  accord- 
ing to  general  impression  tnd  behe£ 
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The  remark  of  some  commentators, 
that  'if  there  had  been  no  witches  such 
a  law  as  this  had  never  been  made' — 
Mhat  the  existence  of  the  /aw,  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
proves  the  existence  of  the  thing* — ^is 
founded  upon  a  very  inadequate  view  of 
the  general  structure  of  revelation.  The 
sacred  writers  speak  of  false  gods,  for 
instance,  as  if  they  were  real  existences, 
but  we  see  at  once  how  gross  would  be 
the  error  of  such  an  interpretation.  So 
likewise  in  regard  to  witchcraft,  and 
all  those  arts  and  incantations  which 
are  based  upon  a  supposed  commerce 
witb  evil  i^irits.  We  do  not  consider 
the  assumption  of  the  reality  of  such 
intercourse  as  at  all  necessary  to  the 
true  explication  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  seems  to  be  implied,  nor  to 
the  enactmenjt  of  such  laws  as  that  un- 
der consideration.  Pretended  arts  of 
this  nature  were  common  among  all 
the  idolatrous  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
from  their  intimate  connexion  with 
idolatrous  rites  an(f  systems,  were  ob- 
viously fraught  with  the  mo6t.{)erni- 
cious  effects  when  introduced  among 
the .  chosen  people,  who  were  at  best 
but  too  much  addicted  to  superstitfOus 
practices.  However  false  and  futile  in 
themselves,  they  did,  in  fact,  involve  a 
deep  offence  against  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  severity  with  which 
they  were  treated  by  its  laws.  They 
were  not  only  built  upon  systems  of 
theology  that  were  at  war  with  the  doc- 
trines and  worship  of  the  Theocracy, 
but  by  imposing  upon  the  credulity  and 
exciting  the  terrors  of  the  vulgar,  they 
gave  to  individuals  a  very  dangerous 
power,  in  a  society  so  singularly  con- 
stituted as  that  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
practising  of  these  arts  was  forbidden 
therefore  under  the  severest  penalties, 
as  the  mischief  actually  U^rought  was 
about  equal,  whether  the  supernatural 
power  professed  were  a  reality  or  a  mere 
imposture. 


This  is  suiEcient  to  justify  the  law  at 
here  and  elsewhere  enounced,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  given 
but  as  the  subject  is  somewhat  curious 
and  interesting,  we  shall  devote  a  little 
more  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
import  of  the  term  here  and  elsewhere 
employed  to  designate  the  class  of  per- 
sons against  whom  this  law  is  so  em- 
phatically  directed.  From  the  annexed 
passage,  occurring  Deut.  18. -d — 14,  it 
is  perhaps  to  be  inferred  that  the  prac- 
tice thus  severely  denounced  was  not 
one  which  had  hitherto  been  common 
among  the  chosen  people,  but  was  one 
which  they  were  in  danger  of  learning 
from  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Canaan ; 
'  When  thou  art  come  into  the  lafid 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  tl.ee, 
thou  shalt/not  learn  to  do  after  the 
abominations  of  those  nations.  There 
shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one 
that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to 
pass  through  the  fire,  or  that  usetk 
dimnation^  or  an  observer  of  times,  or 
an  enchanter,  or  a  untch,  or  a  charmer ^ 
or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or 
a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer.  For  all 
that  do  these  things  arc  an  abomination 
unto  the  Lord :  and  because  of  thesb 
abominations  the  Lord  your  God  doth 
drive  them  out  from  before ^hee.  Thou 
shall  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God. 
For  these  nations,  which  thou  shalt 
possess,  hearkened  uuto  observers  of 
times,  and  unto  diviners ;  but  as  for 
thee,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  not  suffered 
thee  so  to  do.* 

In  the  passage  which  we  are  now 
considering  the  original  term  is  HBClDJa 
m»kashshephah,  the  fern,  of  C|TC5>a  m«- 
kashsheph,  usually  rendered  magician 
or  sorcerer.  As  to  the  primitive  and 
most  elementary  sense  of  the  root  C|f  3 
kashaph,  it  is  a  point  which  philology 
has  not  yet  clearly  determined.  Mi- 
chaelis  refers  to  what  he  considers  the 
cognate  Arabic  root  kasapha,  signifying 
to  cut,  whence  in  tne  time  of  a  solar  or 
lunar  eclipse  they  are  wont  to  say,  'Go4 
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tuts  the  sun  or  the  moon  ;'  from  a  part 
of  the  luminary's  appearing  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  remainder.  Accordingly 
eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon  are  called 
m  that  language  ^kusuph/  cutting; 
while  our  term  eclipM  conges  from  a 
Greek  word  signify ing/atnh'ng' or /at7- 
tng.  Taking  this  derivation  as  a  basis^ 
Michaelis  supposes  that  the  word,  in 
biblical  usage,  which  had  respect  to  the 
absurd  and  superstitious  notions  of  the 
times,  denotes  a  person  who  occasions 
solar  or  lunar  eclipses;  that  is,  from 
his  astronomical  knowledge  of  their 
approach  ;  making  all  manner  of  grim- 
aces, singing  songs,  and  so  affecting  to 
enchant  the  heavenly  bodies.  This, 
he  says,  corresponds  with  the  ancient 
rabbinical  notions  of  witchcraft,  which 
was  a  kind  of  unhallowed  perversion  or 
falsification  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
causing  them  to  operate  contrary  to  the 
true  meant  designs  of  their  author.  This 
etymology,  like  hundreds  of  others 
which  depend  upon  the  afiinities  of 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  though  possibly 
correct,  cannot  be  verified  ^  and  we  are 
in  fact  thrown  back  upon  the  biblical 
use  of  the  Piel  form  of  the  verb,  which 
is  universally  rendered  to  practise  pres- 
iigSj  to  use  incantations,  magic,  sore- 
sry,  in  a  word,  to  resort  to  the  arts  of 
witchcraft.  The  Greek  renders  it  by 
<papfiaKovi^  poisoners,  probably  because 
these  sorcerers  dealt  much  in  drugs  or 
pharmaceutical  potions,  to  which  potent 
effects  were  ascribed,  and  which  were 
often  deleterious.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  is  a  fair  representation  of 
the  force  of  the  original  term.  As  the 
female  sex  were  supposed  to  be  more 
especially  addicted  to  this  kind  of  for- 
bidden craft,  the  word  here  occurs  in 
the  feminine,  and  is  rendered  by  a  term 
which  perhaps  conveys  the  most  ade- 
jquate  notion  of  the  original.  Our  £ng^ 
hsh  word  untch  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  verb  to  mt  (anciently  to 
veet,  i.  e.  to  know)  through  its  adjjec- 
live  form  wittigh  or  wittick,  afterwards 


contracted  to  vitch,  A  tHtch,  there- 
fore, in  its  etymological  import,  is  a 
knowing  uvman,  as  udzard  (tTMe-ard) 
is  also  a  knowing,  cunning,  or  uHse  man 
But  the  knowledge  implied  by  the  termi 
is  of  a  peculiar  kind— a  knowledge  of 
occult  and  mysterious  things — a  skill 
in  disclosing  or  foretelling  matters  that 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  human 
intelligence,  and  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quired by  means  of  an  express  or  im- 
plicit compact  with  some  evil  spirit. 
Persons  of  this  imputed  character  were 
accordingly  invested,  by  popular  belief, 
with  the  power  of  altering,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  course  of  nature's  immuta- 
ble laws,  of  raising  winds  and  storms, 
of  riding  through  the;  air,  of  transform- 
ing themselves  into  various  shapes,  of 
afflicting  and  tormenting  those  who  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  them, 
with  acute  pains  and  lingering  diseases; 
in  short,  to  do  whatevex  they  pleased, 
through  the  agency  of  the  devil,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  always  obsequious 
to  their  beck  and  4>idding.  The  beliel 
in  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  clothed 
with  this  kind  of  supernatural  attri- 
butes, has  been  more  or  less  prevalent 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  in  periods 
of  abounding  ignorance  and  superstition, 
the  most  cruel  laws  have  been  framed 
against  its  alleged  professors,  and  mul- 
titudes of  innocent  persons,  male  and 
female,  many  of  them  aged,  poor,  friend- 
less, decrepid,  and  sick,  condemned  and 
burnt  for  powers  they  never  possessed, 
and  for  crimes  they  neither  premedi- 
tated nor  committed.  Happily  for  hu- 
manity, these  sanguinary  laws  have 
been  mostly  abolished  from  the  codes 
of  enlightened  modem  nations,  and  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  the  evils  of  mag- 
ical imposture  left  to  the  progress  o' 
general  intelligence,  of  science,  and  in 
structed  piety  among  all  classes.  The 
faith  in  oracles  and  miracles,  the  le- 
gends of  superstition,  and  the  cieatioot 
of  distempered  fancy  have  died  away 
!  in  Christian  countries  ?>efore  the  ad- 
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19  IT  P  Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast 
sl^all  surely  be  put  to  death. 

P  Lev.  18.23.  A  20.  15. 

vancing  light  of  revelation,  and  little 
children  retire  to  bed  without  alarm, 
and  people  traverse  unfrequented  paths 
at  all  hours  and  seasons  without  the 
dread  of  witches  or  ghosts,  of  spells  or 
incantations.  For  our  highly  favored 
exemption  from  these  pernicious  forms 
of  superstitious  belief,  though  they  have 
indeed  sadly  darkened  one  period  of  the 
annals  of  our  own  countrj,  we  can  never 

1/e  sufficiently  grateful. K  Shalt  not 

Buffer  to  live.  Heb.  U"^TT\  fctj  lo  teha- 
yehj  lit.  ahalt  not  vivify.  On  the  pecu- 
liar usage  of  this  term  we  have  else- 
where  commented.  See  Note  on  Gen. 
6.  19.  Josh.  6. 25.  It  implies  in  some 
way  a  stivingj  preserving,  continuing 
in  life,  after  a  virtual  extinction;  and 
the  import  may  be,  that  inasmuch  as  a 
practiser  of  witchcraft  is  to  be  con- 
fiidered  as  ipso  facto  condemned  to  death 
ny  the  law  without  any  previous  form- 
ality of  trial  or  judicial  sentence  ;  the 
forbearing  to  execute  such  an  offender 
was  a  kind  of  reanimation  or  reauscita- 
lion  of  him  or  her  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  divine  statute.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  plausible  solution  of  a 
phraseology  of  which  Michael  is  inti- 
mates t]iat  it  occasioned  him  no  little 
difficulty,  as  the  usual  mode  of  expres- 
sion in  the  Levitical  penal  statutes  is 
m>3"'  m>D  moth  yamuthf  he  or  she  dy- 
ing  shall  die,  shall  die  the  death,  instead 
of  shall  not  be  suffered  to  live.  But  his 
proposal  to  read  n^"iri  vd  shall  not  he, 
is  supported  by  no  authority  whatever  ; 
and  our  interpretation  renders  it  un- 
necessary. 

Law  respecting  Beastiality. 

19.  WTiosoever  lieth,  8cc.  This  was 
a  crime  of  such  crying  enormity  that 
the  earth  itself  was  defiled  by  bearing 
such  a  monster  of  impurity  as  its  per- 
petrator, and  be  was  at  oace  to  be  cut 
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20  IT  <i  He  that  sacrificeth  unto 


q  Numb.  25.  2,  7,  8.    Deut.  13.  1,  2,  5,  6,  d, 
13,14,  15.  &  17.2,3,5. 

* ; 

off  from  among  the  living  without  mer- 
cy. From  a  comparison  of  this  passage 
with  Lev.  ch.  18.  20,  it  appears  that 
this  was  one  of  the  prevalent  abomina- 
tions of  the  Canaanites,  from  which  the 
Israelites  were  to  shrink  with  a  holy 
horror,  and  in  order  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression of  its  ineffable  turpitude  and 
atrocity,  the  abused  beast  was  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  doom  of  the  more  brute- 
like ofiender. 

Law  respecting  Idolatrous  Sacrifices. 

20.  He  that  sacrificeth,  &c.  This  is 
clearly  die  sin  prohibited  in  the  first 
commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  but  it 
is  enumerated  also  under  the  judicial 
laics,  and  marked  with  the  punishment 
of  death,  not  only  because  it  was  a  high 
handed  moral  offence,  but  also  a  crime 
against  the  state.  Under  the  theocracy 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  God  was 
the  national  king  of  Israel,  and  idolatry 
being  the  virtual  acknowledgment  of  aff' 
other  sovereign,  was  of  course,  to  be  ac- 
counted as  nothing  less  than  downright 
rebellion  or  treason  against  the  supreme 
authority.  Sacrificing,  being  the  princi- 
pal act  of  religious  worship  among  the 
heathen,  is  selected  as  the  overt  act  of 
idolatry,  which  constituted  the  capital 
offence ;  although  under  this  name  are 
doubtless  included  the  various  idolatrous 
services  specified  in  the  parallel  law, 
Deut.  17. 2-^. IT  Shall  be  utterly  des- 
troyed. Heb.  Qin"^  yohoram,  anathemO' 
trzed,  i.  e.  destroyed  as  execrable  and  ac% 
cursed,  put  to  death  without  mercy,  af 
the  original  G*1)l  her  em,  a  devoted  things 
an  ancUhema,  implies.  6r.  e^oXodptv* 
Briairai,  shall  be  destroyed.  Chal.  'Shall 
be  killed.'  Targ.  Jon.  'Shall  be  killed 
with  the  sword  and  his  goods  consumed.* 
This  law,  however,  is  understood  by 
the  Hebrew  canonists  of  a  knowing  ani 
wilful  idolater,  such  an  one  an  it  dt 
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any  god  save  unto  the  Lord  only, 
ae  shall  be  utterly  destroyed. 
21  H  r  Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a 
stranger,  por    oppress    him :    for 


I 


e  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 


gypt 

22  IT 'Ye  shall  not  afflict  any 
widow,  or  fatherless  child. 

rch.  23.9.  Lev.  19.33.  dc  25.  35.  Deut.  10. 
19.  ler.  7.6.  Zech.  7.  10.  Mai.  3  5.  "Deut. 
10.  lU.  &  24. 17.  &  27.  19.  Ps.  94.  6.  Isai.  1. 
17,  23.  &  10.  2.  £zek.  22.  7.  Zech.  7.  10. 
James  1.  27. 

scribed  Num.  15.  27,  30,  as  sinning 
'wiih  a  high  hand.'  They  thus  speak  of 
it ;  *  Whoso  serveth  idols  willingly  and 
presumptuously,  he  is  exposed  to  cut- 
ling  off  (i.  e.  by  the  secret  stroke  of 
God);  and  if  there  be  witnesses  that 
have  seen  him,  be  is  to  be  atoned  to 
death.  But  if  be  have  served  them  ig- 
norantly,  he  is  lo  bring  the  sin-offering 
appointed  therefor.' 

Law  respecting  the   Treatment  of  the 
Stranger f  the  Widow,  and  the  Father- 

"'2 1 .  Thou  shalt  neither  tex  a  stranger  f 
|P»r,  &c.  Heb.  HDin  toneh,  affiict,  dis- 
tress. The  distinction  made  by  the 
^  Jewish  critics  between  *  vex'  and  *  op- 
press' is,  that  the  former  refers  to  up- 
braiding and  opprobrious  words,  while 
the  latter  points  to  injurious,  oppres- 
sive, and  cruel  actions,  more  especially 
in  matters  of  traffic  and  other  busi- 
ness transactions.  By  *  stranger,'  here 
is  not  meant  a  transient  passenger 
through  the  territories  of  the  Israelites, 
3Ut  a  permanent  sojourner ;  though  not 
an  owner  of  land.  That  such  foreign 
residents  dwelt  among  the  chosen  peo- 
ple is  evident  from  numerous  passages, 
and  as  the  somewhat  exclusive  genius 
of  the  Hebrew  polity  might  tend  to  sub- 
•ect  them  to  vexatious  or  humiliating 
treatment,  God  "Ww  fit  to  protect  them 
by  several  different  statutes.  Accord- 
ingly we  frequently  find  them  conjoined 
with  other  classes  of  mankind  that  are 
specially  entitled  to  compassion,  as  the 


23  If  thou  afflict  them  in  any  wise, 
and  they  t  cry  at  all  unto  me,  I  will 
surely  »  hear  their  cry ; 

24  And  my  «  wrath  shall  wax 
hot,  and  I  will  kill  you  with  the 
sword  ;  and  y  your  wives  shall  be 
widows,  and  your  children  father- 
less. 

tDeut.  15.  9.  &  24.  15.  Job  35.  9.  Luke 
18.  7.  «  ver.  23.  Job  34.  28.  Ps,  18.  6  Jfc 
145.  19.  James  5.  4.  <  Job  31.  23.  P».  69. 
24.    y  Ps.  109.  9.    Lam.  5.  3. 

poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan.  It 
was  in  fact  an  object  of  heaven  to  allure 
strangers  by  kind  usage  to  live  among 
the  Israelites,  provided  they  did  not 
practice  idolatry  or  violate  the  laws ; 
and  in  order  that  they  might  be  induced 
to  think  favorably  of  the  true  religion 
and  at  length  to  embrace  it,  they  were 
to  be  exempted  from  any  such  harsh  or 
harrassing  treatment  as  would  tend  to 
harden  their  minds  in  prejudice  or  drive 
them  back  among  idolaters.  The  duty 
of  thus  behaving  kindly  to  strangers 
is  enforced  by  reminding  the  Israelites 
of  their  having  been  themselves  once 
strangers,  and  nothing  is  plainer  tlian 
that  our  own  experience  of  priva- 
tion and  distress  should  school  us  to 
a  lively  sympathy  with  the  like  suffer- 
ing of  our  fellow-creatures.  The  op- 
pression of  strangers  may  well  be  term- 
ed '  an  Egyptian  sin,  deservin(U>f  Egyp- 
tian plagues.'  ,      * 

22—24.  Ye  shall  not  affiict  any  widow, 
&c.  In  these  verses  the  humane  and 
compassionate  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law 
shines  very  conspicuous.  Jehovah  here 
avows  himself  the  husband  of  the  widows 
and  the  father  of  the  orphan.  He  vir 
tually  says  of  himself,  what  is  emphati- 
cally affirmed  by  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  68. 
5,  'A  father  of  the  fatherless  and  a 
judge  of  the  widow,  is  God  in  his  holy 
habitation.'  In  thus  forbidding  his  peo- 
ple to  afflict  widows  and  orphans  he 
does  in  fact  enjoin  it  upon  them  to  com- 
fort and  assist  thejk  and  tf^  ready  ob 
all  occasions  to  snow  thdB  kindness. 
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a  Lev.  25.  35,  36,  37.  Deut.  23.  19, 20.  Neh 
I  7      Ps.  15.  5.    Ezek.  IS.  8,  17. 

Being  deprived    in   the  providence  of 
God  of  theirnatural  guardians,  and  be- 
ing themselves  unversed  inbusiness,  and 
of  a  timorous  and  tender  spirit^  their 
destitute  condition  laid  them  peculiarly 
open  to  the  deceitful  arts,  impositions, 
and  oppression  of  unprincipled    men. 
And  although  no  one  could  take  an  un- 
righteous  advantage  of  these  circum* 
stances  without  doing  violence  to  some 
of  the  strongest  instinctiv.e  impulses  in 
his  own  breast,  yet  God  is  pleased  by 
this  law  to  give  additional  force  to  the 
native  sentiments  of  compassion  and 
kindness  which  might  be  supposed  to 
operate  in  favor  of  the  friendless  and 
fatherless.    He  declares  that  their  case 
shall  come  under  his   particular  cog- 
nizance.   If  any  hardship  is  put  upon 
them  from  which  a  husband  and  a  father 
would  have  sheltered  th^m,  he  will  in- 
terpose and  act  the  part  of  a  vindicator 
ftnd  protector.    Having  no  one  else  to 
complain  and  appeal  to,  if  they  cry  unto 
him  he  will  assuredly  hear  and  avenge 
them.    If  men  will  not  pity  them,  he 
will.    And  this  no  doubt  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  no  particular  penalty  is 
prescribed  for  the  violation  of  this  stat- 
ute.   God  himself  undertakes  to  avenge 
their  cause  by  the  retributions  of  his 
providence ;    and  nothing  could  more 
impressively  show  the  divine  abhorrence 
of  the  sin.    It  was  no  common  sin,  and 
theicfore  was  to  be  punished  in  no  com- 
mon way.    The  equity  of  the  sentence 
denounced  i»  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked.   The  oppressors  of  widows  and 
orphans  shall  be  punished  in  kind ;  thtir 
wives  shall  become  widows,  and  their 
children  fatherless.    And  even  at  the 
present  day  the  judgments  of  heaven 
upon  this  class  of  men  are  strikingly 
analogous  t«  what  is  here  threatened. 
Those  whom  God  makes  his  especial 


of  my  people  thai  is  poor  by  thee, 
thou  shait  not  be  to  him  as  an 
usurer,  neither  shall  thou  lay  upon 
him  usury. 

charge  can  never  be  injured  or  assailed 
with  impunity.  Let  the  parallel  mo- 
mtion  therefore  of  the  wise  man  be 
reverently  regarded,  Prov.  23.  10,  11, 
'Remove  not  the  old  landmark;  and 
enter  not  into  the  fields  of  the  father- 
less ;  for  their  Redeemer  is  mighty ;  he 
shall  plead  their  cause  with  thee.' 

Law  respecting  Usury  and  Pledge. 

25.  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my 
people  that  is  poor  by  thee.  Rather, 
according  to  the  letter  oi'  the  original, 
*  If  thou  lend  money  to  my  people,  even 
to  a  poor  man  with  thee.*  The  Israel- 
ites were  a  people  but  little  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  therefore  could  not  in 
general  be  supposed  to  borrow  money 
but  from  sheer  necessity ;  and  of  that 
necessity  the  lender  was  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage by  usurious  exactions.  The  law 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  prohibition 
of  interest  at  any  rate  whatever,  but  of 
excessive  interest  or  usury.  The  clause) 
'Thou  shalt  not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,' 
is  equivalent  to  saying,  'Thou  shalt  no : 
domineer  and  lord  it  over  him  rigorous 
ly  and  cruelly.'  That  this  class  of  meq 
were  peculiarly  prone  to  be  extortionate 
and  oppressive  in  their  deaUngs  with 
debtors  would  seem  to  be  implied  by 
the  etymology  of  the  original  term  for 
usury  (TOD  nMA«Ac),  which  comes  from 
a  root  signifying  to  bite;  and  in  Neh.  5. 
2 — 5,  we  have  a  remarkable  case  of  the 
bitter  and  grinding  effects  resulting 
from  the  exercise  of  the  creditor's  rights 
over  tl^e  debtor.  A  large  portion  of  the 
people  had  not  only  mortgaged  their 
lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  but  had 
actually  sold  their  sons  and  daughters 
into  bondage  to  satisfy  the  claims  ol 
their  grasping  creditors.  In  this  eme> 
gency  Nehemiah  espoused  the  cause  ol 
the  poor,  and  compelled  the  rich,  againai 
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^  t  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neigh- 
bour's  raiment    to   pledge,  thou 
shah  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that 
the  sun  goeth  down : 
27  For  that  is  his  covering  only, 

a  Deut.  24. 6,  10,  13, 17.  Job  22.  6.  &  24.  .3, 
9.  Prov.  20.  16.  «fc  22.  27.  tzeki  1«.  7, 16. 
Amos  2.  8.  • 

■  <  '  ■ 

whom  lie  called  ibe  people  together,  to 
remit  the  whole  of  their  dues,  and  more- 
over exacted  from  them  an  oath  that 
they  would  never  ai'terwards  press  their 
poor  brethren  for  the  payment  of  those 
debts.  This  Mros  not  because  every  part 
of  tltose  proceedings  bad  been  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  be- 
cause  it  was  a  fli^ant  Weach  of  equity 
under  the  circumstances.  It  was  tak* 
jng  a  cruel  and  barbarous  advantage 
of  the  necessities  of  their  brethren  at 
which  God  was  highly  indignant,  aud 
which  his  servants  properly  rebuked. 
From  this  law  the  Hebrew  canonists 
have  gathered  as  a  general  rule,  that 
<  whoso  ezacteth  of  a  poor  man,  and 
knoweth  that  h^  hath  not  aught  to  pay 
him  with,  he  transgresseth  against  this 
*  prohibition.  Thou  shalt  not  be  to  him 
as  an  exacting  creditor.'  (Maimonidei 
in  Ainaworth),  We  no  where  learn 
from  the  institutes  delivered  by  Moses 
that  the  simple  taking  of  interest,  es- 
pecially from  the  neighboring  nations, 
Deut.  33.  19,  20,  was  forbidden  to  the 
Israelites,  but  the  divine  law  would  give 
no  countenance  to  the  griping  and  ex- 
tortionate practices  to  which  miserly 
money-lenders  are  always  prone^  The 
deserving  and  industrious  poor  might 
sometimes  be  reduced  to  such  straits  that 
pecuniary  accommodations  might  be 
very  desirable  to  them,  and  toward  such 
God  would  inculcate  a  mild,  kind,  and 
forbearing  spirit,  and  the  precept  is  en- 
forced by  the  relation  which  they  sus- 
tained to  him ;  q.  d.,  ^Remember  that 
you  are  lending  to  my  people,  my  poor, 
«nd  therefore  take  no  advantage  of  their 
MMtsitie^.    Trust  me  against  the  fear 


it  15  his  raiment  for  Iiis  skin . 
wherein  shall  he  sleep?  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  bcriech 
unto  me,  that  1  will  hear ;  for  I  am 
c  gracious. 


b  ver.  23.    «  ch.  34.  6 

86.  15. 


S  Chron.  30.  0.   Ps. 


of  loss,  and  treat  them  kindly  and  gen- 
erously.' 

26,  27.  Jfthou  at  all  take  thy  neigh- 
bor's raiment  to  pledge f  &c.  ^This  pas- 
sage, which  describes  a  poor  man  as 
sleeping  at  night  in  his  outer  garment, 
exhibits  one  of  the  many  imchanged 
Customs  of  the  East.  The  orientsis 
generally,  of  whatever  rank,  do  not  un- 
dress at  night.  They  merely  throw  off 
their  outer  and  looser  robes,  unwind 
their  turbans  and  vast  waist-cloth,  sleep- 
ing in  their  caps,  shirt,  drawers,  waist- 
coat, and  gown.  The  common  people 
very  often  do  not  sleep  at  all  in  what 
we  should  call  a  bed.  The  details  of 
their  management  of  course  depend 
much  on  the  particular  costume  of  the 
country;  but,  speaking  generally,  a  poor 
man  is  quite  content  to  make  bis  cloak 
and  waist-cloth  serve  for  a  bed,  lying 
on  one  of  the  two  and  covering  himself 
with  the  other,  or  else  making  the  cloak 
or  the  girdle  alon^  serve  all  his  pur- 
poses. A  mat,  rug,  or  piece  of  carpet 
is  all  he  desires  to  render  his  bed  more 
luxurious.  These  observations  particu- 
larly apply  to  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  al- 
though true  also  of  other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, and  is  not  peculiar  to  Asia,  for 
while  travelling  in  Russia,  we  have 
often,  on  passing  through  towns  and  vil« 
lages  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning, 
seen  great  numbers  of  men  lying  about 
on  the  ground  wrapped  up  m  their  sheep- 
skin cloaks.  The  poor  desert  Arab, 
whose  dress  is  little  more  tlian  a  shirt 
and  a  woollen  mantle,  is  content  to  use 
the  latter  for  his  bed  and  bed-clotbei 
when  he  has  nothing  better ;— drawing 
mg  it  over  bis  bead— for  an  Arah  al 
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28  T  ^  Thou  shall  not  revile  the 

<l  Ecc.es   10.20.    AcU23. 5.    JudeS. 

ways  covers  his  head  whether  he  sleeps 
by  day  or  night — and  gathering  up  his 
feet,  he  sleeps  with  as  much  apparent 
ease  vnd  comfort  as  on  a  down-bed,  his 
tough  frame  seeming  quite  unconscious 
of  the  hardness  of  the  ground  and  the 
asperities  of  its  surface.    There  is  no 
people  of  the  East  whose  costume  seems 
to  have  remained  with  so  little  altera- 
tion from  the  most  ancient  times  as 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian 
deserts;  or  which  is  so  susceptible  of 
being,  in  most  cases,  identified  with  the 
dress  worn  by  the  ancient  Jews.    We 
should  therefore,  perhaps,  not  be  much 
inistaken  in  considering  the  garment  of 
the  text  as  nearly  resembling  the  sim- 
ple woollen  mantle  of  the  present  Arabs. 
It  is  nearly  square,  reaching  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  evei^ 
to  the  ancles,  and  about  as  wide  as  long. 
A  square  sack,  having  in  front  a  slit 
from  top  to  bottom,  a  hole  at  the  top 
for  the  neck,  and  a  slit  on  each  side  for 
the  arms,  v/ould  give  a  good  idea  of  this 
shapeless  but  useful  article  of  dress. 
Garments  of  the  kind  mdicated  are  of 
various  qualities  and   texture.     Some 
are  very  light  and  fine,  with  embroid- 
ery in  silk,  silver,  or  gold,  or  gold  on  the 
breast  and  between  the  shoulders ;  but 
the  common  sort  are  coarse  and  heavy, 
commonly  with  alternate  stripes,  a  foot 
wide,  of  blue  and  white,  or  brown  and 
white,  but  frequently  all  black  or  brown. 
Th:s  robe,  called  au  a66a,  is  commonly 
worn  loosely  on  th^  shoulders,  as  the 
Irish  peasantry  wear  their  great  coats ; 
but  when  active  exertion  is  required  it 
is  either  thrown  aside,  or  is  drawn  close 
aromul  the  body  and  fastened  by  a  gir- 
dle, the  arms  being  then  necessarily 
thrust  through  the  arm-holes.    This  ar- 
ticle o I  dress  is  certainly  as  indispensa- 
ble to  a  poor  Arab,  as  the  garment  of 
the  text  could  be  to  a  poor  Jew.*    Pict. 

Bible. ^ir  Thou  Shalt  deliver  it  unto 

Vol.  a.  4 


gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy 
people, 

him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  doum.  But 
it  may  be  asked  whether  a  formal  law 
would  be  framed  in  respect  to  articles 
given  in  pledge  but  for  a  single  day  ? 
The  implication  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  pledge  was  restored  for  the  night 
onlyj  and  was  returned  to  the  cred- 
itor by  day.  Here  again  the  Hebrew 
canons  opportunely  offer  their  deduc- 
tions. ^When  one  takes  a  pledge  ot 
his  neighbor,  if  he  be  a  poor  man,  and 
his  pledge  be  a  thing  that  he  hath  need 
of,  it  is  commanded  that  he  restore  the 
pledge  at  the  *\p\e  when  he  needeth  it 
He  is  to  restore  him  his  bedding  at 
night,  that  he  may  sleep  on  it,  and  his 
working-tools  by  day,  that  he  may  do 
his  work  with  them.  If  he  do  not  re« 
store  the  instruments  of  the  day  by 
day,  and  the  instruments  of  the  night 
by  night,  he  transgresseth  against  the 
prohibition,  Thou  shalt  not  sleep  with 
his  pledge,  Deut.  24.  12.  (Maimonides 
in  Ainsworth), 

Law  respecting  the  Contempt  of 
Authority. 

28.  Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods. 
Heb.  b'^nifc^  Elohim;  i.  e.  the  judges, 
rulers,  magistrates.  See  Note  on  Ex. 
21.  6.  Thus  Eccl.  10.  20,  *Curse  not  the 
king ;  no,  not  in  thy  thought.'  Yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  both  Philo  and  Josephus 
understand  this  precept  as  prohibiting 
the  blaspheming  or  reviling  of  the  gods 
of  the  heathen.  The  former  thinks  that 
the  Deity  should  be  to  us  an  object  of 
such  sacred  veneration,  that  we  ought 
not  even  to  blaspheme  what  is  errone- 
ously accounted  divine;  and  that  the 
heathen  would,  out  of  zeal  and  by  way 
of  rataliation,  blaspheme  the  true  God, 
if  he  heard  the  Jew  blaspheming  his 
gods.  The  latter,  in  detailing,  in  his 
<  Antiquities,'  the  laws  of  Moses,  quotes 
this  as  one  of  them;  *No  man  shaU 
blaspheme   those  that   are   accounted 
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pds  by  1  ther  cities ;  nor  shall  any  man 
te.  f^ilty  of  sacrilege  in  strange  saiictu- 
irif «)  or  purloin  what  is  consecrated  to 
igod ;'  and  in  his  treatise  against  Apion, 
ne  has  these  words ;  'The  Jews  adhere 
to  the  customs  of  their  fathers  without 
concerning  themselves  with  those  of 
strangers,  or  deriding  them.  Their  le- 
gislator expressly  prohibited  them  from 
deriding  or  blaspheming  those  whom 
others  accounted  gods,  and  that  out  of 
respect  to  the  title  GodSy  which  they 
love.'  It  may  be  admitted,  perhaps, 
that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  repug- 
nant to  our  ideas  of  moral  fitness  in  this 
sense  of  the  passage,  and  yet  there  is 
very  little  reason  to  believe  it  the  true 
sense ;  for  the  parallel  clause,  '  nor 
curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people,*  seems 
sufficiently  to  restrict  and  define  the 
scope  of  the  statute.  But  it  is  to  be  rec- 
ollected that  when  Philo  and  Josephus 
wrote,  the  Jews  were  subjected  to  the 
Romans,  a  heathen  people,  and  they 
would  be  apt,  wherever  it  were  possi- 
ble, to  put  such  a  construction  upon  the 
precepts  of  their  religion  as  would  tend 
to  procure  for  it  the  favorable  regard  of 
their  masters,  and  prevent  their  deem- 
ing it  intolerant.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
something  unreasonuble  and  offensive 
in  the  thought  of  pouring  contempt  up- 
on, or  uttering  bla^)h^my  against ,  the 
gods  and  the  religion,  however  false,  of 
those  under  whose  protection  we  live. 
But  the  laws  given  by  Moses  did  not  con- 
template the  chosen  people  in  such  a  con- 
dition. They  were  not  given  to  a  nation 
subjected  to  foreign  dominion,  but  to  a 
free  peojjle,  independent  and  isolated, 
among  whom  every  approach  to  idolatry 
was  strictly  prohibited,  and  who  were 
not  required  (o  know  any  but  the  true 
religion.  And  although  we  find  no  gratu- 
itous disparaging  or  reviling  of  the  gods 
of  the  heathen,  yet  when  n^feds  be  we 
find  Moses  himself  speaking  contemptu- 
ously of  theinas  abominafions  and  idolSf 
and  in  the  prophets  such  language  is  of 
much  more  frequent  occurrence.    The 


law  in  this  place  undoubtedly  explaint 
itself  by  the  clause  that  follows,  and  a 
moment's  reflection  will  convince  ut 
that  the  institution  of  magistracy  can- 
not attain  the  ends  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, unless  the  persons  of  rulers  be 
clothed  with  a  degree  of  sanctity  that 
shall  shield  them  from  popular  reproach. 
One  reason  undoubtedly  why  the  name 
of  '  God'  was  applied  to  magistrates 
was,  that  the  office  might  be  sanctified 
in  general  estimation,  and  that  the  con- 
science of  him  who  held  the  office  might 
be  duly  influenced  by  the  consideration, 
that  he  was  in  a  sense  acting  as  God's 
vicegerent  and  representing  his  person, 
authority,  and  attributes  among  men. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  apostle  Paul 
distinctly  recognising  the  obligation  of 
this  law  even  in  respect  to  one  who  was 
in  fact  A  most  unrighteous  persecutor, 
Acts.  23.  2—6,  *And  the  high  priest 
Ananias  commanded  them  that  stood 
by  him,  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth. 
Then  said  Paul  unto  him,  God  shall 
smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall:  for  sit- 
test  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and 
commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary 
to  the  law?  And  they  that  stood  by, 
said,  Revilest  thou  God's  high  priest? 
Then  said  Paul,  I  wist  not,  brethren, 
that  he  was  the  high  priest:  for  it  is 
written,  Thoh  shalt  not  speak  evil  of 
the  ruler  of  thy  people.'  It  is  observ. 
able,  that  no  penalty  is  annexed  to  the 
breach  of  this  law,  either  because  it 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges* 
or  because  it  was  one  of  those  cases 
which  distinguish  this  from  all  human 
codes,  where  God,  saw  fit  to  express  so 
much  confidence  in  the  moral  sense  ini* 
planted  in  the  breasts  of  his  creatures, 
as  to  appeal  to  that  alone.  He  leaves 
the  law  in  this  and  the  ensuing  verses 
in  this  chapter  to  their  ovm  binding  force 
upon  the  consciences  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed. — ^  Nor  curse.  Heb 
^HD  taor,  which  though  usually  ren. 
dered  *curse'  is  by  Paul,  Acts  23. 5,  ex- 
plained as  equivalent  to  'speaJc  enl  of.' 
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29  t  Thou  sh^ilt  not  delay  to  offer 
•  the  first  of  thy  ripe  fruits,  and  of 
thy  liquors :  f  the  first-born  of  thy 
sons  shalt  thou  give  unto  me. 

30  s  Likewise  shalt  thou  do  with 
'  thine  oxen,  and  with  thy  sheep : 

h  seven  days  it  shall  be  with  his 
dam ;  on  the  eighth  day  thou  shalt 
give  it  me. 

31  IT  And  ye  shall  be  i  holy  men 

•  ch.  23.  Ifi,  19.  Prov.  3.  9.  (  ch.  13.  2,  12. 
*  31. 19.  f  Deut.  15.  19.  h  Lev.  22.  27.  i  ch. 
19.6      Lev.  19.  2.    Deut.  14.  21. 

I  I™  ■■■■  I.  11      !■     »»■■■■    —     ■    »^— ^— ^^i^^^^i^^— ■— M^ 

Law  respecting  Firstlings. 

29.  Thou  shalt  not  delay  lo  offer  the 
firsts  &c.  Heb.  'IDHip  meliathekay  thy 
fulness;  i.  e.  fruits  of  full  maturity, 
ripe  enough  to  be  gathered.  Gr.  an  ip- 
•)^,ii  a\oi  0,,  the  first  fruits  of  thyfioor. 

IT  Of  thy  liquors.    Heb.  '^'$)21  di- 

makaj  thy  tear;  i.  e.  the  first  fruits  of 
wine  and  oil,  which  when  pressed,  distil 
and  drop  as  tears.  The  due  observance 
of  this  law  would  be  a  general  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  bounty  and  goodness 
of  God,  who  had  given  them  the  early 
and  latter  rains  and  crowned  the  toils 
of  agriculture  with  an  ample  harvest. 
T^is  expression  of  gratitude  was  not  to 

'be  delayedf  for  delay  in  rendering  to 
God  the  first  fruits  would  argue  a  secret 
unwillingness  to  yield  him  any.  — — 
IT  The  first-born  of  thy  sonSj  &c.  See 
Note  on  Ex.  13!  2. 

30.  Seven  days  it  shall  be  with  his 
dam.  This  ordinance  probably  carries 
an  allusion  to  the  dedication  of  a  hu- 
man being  to  God  by  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision. As  this  was  to  take  place  on 
ihe  eighth  day,  so  no  animal  was  to  be 
presented  before  the  eighth  day  from 
its  bir»b  Indeed,  before  this  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition  in  a  young  animal  can 
icarcely  be  considered  as  completely 
formed. 

Jxiw  respecting  Things  not  to  be  eaten. 

31.  Ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto  me, 
fee.     Heb.  IDIp  ^W^V^  anshM  kodtsh^ 


unto  me :  ^  neither  shall  y  e  cat  any 
flesh  that  is  torn  of  beasts  in  tha 
field ;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs. 
CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THOU  a  shalt  not  raise  a  false  re- 
port :  put  not  thine  hand  with 
the  wicked  to  be  an  ^  unrighteous 
witness. 

kLev  22.8.  Ezek.  4.  14.  &  44.  31.  *ver.  7 
Lev.  19.  16.  Hs.  15.  3.  A  101.  5.  Prov.  10. 18 
See  2  Sam.  19.  27.  with  16.  3.  bch.  20.  16 
D&ut:  19.  16,  17, 18.  Ps.  35.  11.  Prov.  19.  5 
y,28.  &  24.  28.  See  1  Kings  21.  10, 13.  Matt. 
26.59,60,61.    Act8  6.  11,  13. 

men  of  holiness;  i.  e.  men  separated 
and  distinguished  from  others  not  only 
by  inward  principles,  but  by  outward 
observances,  among  which  this  of  ab- 
stinence from  unclean  meats  is  one. 
This  was  to  be  a  mark  of  that  honor- 
able distinction  which  was  to  pertain  to 
the  chosen  people,  who  were  not  to  de- 
mean themselves  to  eat  of  the  leavings 
of  beasts  of  prey,  especially  as  they 
would  be  apt  to  contain  blood,  which 
was  forbidden,  and  might  also  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  unclean  or  rabid 
animals.  The  words  are  perhaps  to  be 
considered  moreover  as  carrying  with, 
them  a  latent  intimation  that  the  holi- 
ne^  of  the  'people  of  God  depends  in 
great  measure  upou  their  obedience  in 
small  matters. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 
Law  respecting  Slander. 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  raise  a  false  report, 
&c.  Heb.  ^W  yi2W  KTOD  fc^b  lo  tissa 
shema  shav,  thou  shalt  not  take  up  (or 
receive)  a  hearing  oj  vanity  (or  fals- 
ity). The  primary  import  of  the  orig- 
inal i<!DD  nasay  is  to  raise  or  lift  up^  to 
elevate;  but  it  occurs  also  in  the  sense 
of  taking  J  receiving  j  assuming.,  Thuf 
too  the  Gr.  ov  irapalis^ri  aKorfv  jiarantv, 
thou  shalt  not  receive  a  vain  hearsay, 
Chal. '  Thou  shalt  not  receive  a  false  ru- 
mor.' TJje  idea  conveyed  by  the  orig- 
inal term  rendered  'false,'  has  a  close 
affinity  with  that  expressed  by  the  word 
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2  T  «  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  mul- 

c  Gen.  7. 1.  &  19.  4, 7.  ch.  32. 1,  S.  Josh. 
t4.  15.  1  S«m.  15.  9.  1  Kings  19  10.  Jub 
81.34.  Prov  1. 10,  II,  15.  &  4.  14.  Matt.  27. 
f4,  26.  Mnrk  15.  15.  Luke  S3.  33.  Acts  34. 
27.  &  25.  9. 

'vain/  as  is  shown  in  the  Note  on  £x. 
20. 16.  And  the  prohibition  comes  ob- 
viously under  that  of  the  ninth  com- 
mandment. The  Hebrew  word  *  for 
raise/  is  of  sufficient  latitude,  in  its 
legitimate  sense,  to  imply  both  the 
origitiation  and  the  propagation  of  a 
false  report.  Targ.  Jon.  'O  my  people, 
ye  sons  of  Israel,  receive  not  lying 
words  from  him  who  would  calumniate 
bis  neighbor  before  thee.'  The  precept 
is  no  doubt  of  general  application,  equiv- 
Alent  to  saying.  Thou  shalt  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  false  reports ;  yet  it 
seems  designed  to  have  special  refer- 
ence to  judicial  proceedings^  where  a 
false  report  or  accusation  might  do  a 
man  the  greatest  injury.  He  who  in- 
vents a  slander,  and  first  raises  a  false 
or  vain  report,  and  he  who  receives  and 
propagates  it,  are  at  all  times  very 
criminal ;  but  the  iniquity  is  most  atro- 
cious when  the  calumny  is  advanced 
and  taken  up  in  a  court  of  justice.  *Yet 
when  we  remember  how  many  there 
must  have  been  acting  in  a  judicial  ca- 
pacity amongst  the  Israelites,  who  had 
judges  of  tens  as  well  as  of  fifties  and 
hundreds  ;  and  when  we  consider  also, 
how  generally  in  our  own  and  other 
Christian  countries,  men  are  occasion- 
ally called  to  sit  as  jurors,  we  shall 
perceive  how  wide  is  its  just  applica- 
tion, and  feel  that  no  precept  is  of  more 
importance  in  regulating  the  private  in- 
tercourse of  individuals.  'The  original 
lkXt\  Kb  io  tissa  has  been  translated^ 
*thou  shalt  not  publish.'  Were  there 
no  publishers  of  slander  and  calumny, 
there  would  be  no  receivers;  and  were 
there  none  to  receive  them  there  would 
oe  none  to  raise  them  ;  and  were  there 
no  raisers f  receivers^  nor  propagators 
pf  calumuieS|  liesi  &c.|  society  would 


titude  to  do  evil ;  ^  neither  shah 
thou  speak  in  a  cause  to  decline 
after  many  to  wrest  judgment . 

d  ver.  6,  7.    Lev.  19. 15.    Deut.  1. 17.    Ps. 
72.2.  f 

be  in  peace.'  A.  Clarke.  Prov.  17.  4, 
'A  wicked  doer  giveth  heed  to  false 
lips.' H  Put  not  thine  hand  tcith  tht 

wicked f  &C.     6r.  ov  o-vyicaraadiicrr},  ^Aoil 

shalt  not  consent.  It  is  an  allusion  to 
the  act  of  joining  bands  as  a  sign  of  en- 
tering into  a  compact,  or  of  cordially 
uniting  in  the  same  enterprise ;  of  which 
the  wise  man.  Proverbs,  11.  21,  says, 
'Though  hand  join  in  handy  the  wicked 
shall  not  be  unpunished.'  The  primary 
import  of  the  precept  probably  is,  'Take 
care 'that  thou  conspire  not  with  a  wick- 
ed man  in  his  cause  by  giving  witness 
in  his  favor.'  Vulg.  'Nee  junges  manum, 
ut  pro  impio  dicas  falsum  testimonium/ 
neither  shalt  tUou  join  thine  hand  to  say 
false  testimony  for  a  wicked  person. 
But  like  the  foregoing  it  is  of  general 
application. 

Law  requiring  Impartiality  in  Judg' 
ment, 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evil.  Heb.  tl'^Il*^  rabbimf  many. 
From  the  same  root  comes  'Rabbi,'  a 
great  man^  and  some  have  thought  the 
more  genuine  sense  of  the  clause  to  be, 
'Follow  not  the  great,  the  mighty,  the 
distinguished,  to  do  evil,'  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  'poor'  in  the  next 
verse.  The  original  word  occurs  in  this 
sense,  Job,  35.  9,  'They  cry  out  by  rea- 
son of  the  mighty  (tl"'nn  rabbim.y  We 
suppose,  however,  that  the  two  senses 
of  multitude  and  magnitude  are  both 
included  in  the  term,  and  that  we  are 
taught  by  the  passage  that  neither  the 
number,  rank,  nor  p./wer  of  those  who 
di6  evil  should  aT«il  \o  makr  us  follow 
their  example.  We  are  tc  da'e  to  be 
singular y  whatever  it  may  cost,  if  it  it 
only  thus  that  we  can  preserve  ov  ia 
te^rity.    It  is  the  example  of  the  maA 
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3  IT  Neither  shalt  thou  counte- 
nance a  poor  man  in  his  cause. 


titude,  keeping  each  other  in  counte- 
nance,  that  does  so  much  for  the  gen- 
eral upholding  of  transgression.  Did 
the  current  of  public  example  set  in  the 
contrary  direction,  the  solitary  sinner 
would  be  universally  shunned  and.  de- 
tested.  IT  Neither  shalt  thou  speak 

in  a  causej  &c.  Geb.  ^Neither  shalt 
thou  answer  in  a  controversy  to  4ecline 
after  many  to  pervert,  or  wrest  (judg- 
ment).* The  scope  of  the  words  is  un- 
doubtedly to  enjoin  it  upon  the  chosen 
people  not  to  be  unduly  influenced  or 
carried  away  by  the  voice  of  a  majority 
n  pleading  or  deciding  a  judicial  cause. 
They  must  not  by  any  means  allow 
themselves  to  be  swayed  or  overruled 
by  regard  to  the  Rabbins y  the  manyf  of 
the  mighty f  to  go  against  their  con- 
sciences in  giving  judgment.  They 
must  at  all  events  decide  according  to 
their  honest  convictions,  and  render  an 
Upright  and  impartial  verdict.  Chal. 
*Neither  shalt  thou  refrain  from  teach- 
hig  that  which  thou  seest  to  be  meet  in 
iudgment.'  Judges  and  juries  especially 
were  to  guard  against  showing  respect 
to  the  persons  of  their  fellow-judges,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  parties.  They 
were  not  to  suppose,  as  men  are  prone 
to  do,  that  they  could  lose  their  own 
individual  responsibility  by  merging  it 
in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  a  majority. 
Accordingly  Lyra  remarks  that  it  was 
decreed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  that 
when  the  judges  were  numerous  those 
of  least  weight  and  authority  were  re- 
quired to  give  their  sentence  first,  lest 
if  they  followed  those  of  greater  weight 
and  influence,  they  might  be  unduly 
biassed  by  their  verdict.  This  would 
probably  not  be  amiss  with  those  who 
needed  an  adventitious  guaranty  to  the 
actings  of  sound  moral  principle,  of 
whom  there  are  no  doubt  too  many  in 
the  world. 
3,  Neither  shalt  thou  countenance  a 


4  IT  •  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy*s 

e  Deut.  n.  1.  Job  31.  29.    Frov  24. 17.  &  25. 
21.  Matr.  5.  44.  Rom.  12.80.    1  Thess.  5. 15. 

poor  man  in  his  cause.  Heb.  fc^i  Jti 
yiTtCi  vedal  lo  tehdavjand  the  poor  man 
thou  shait  not  honor.  The  term  nn 
hadarf  has  the  sense  of  heautifyingf 
adorning f  and  seems  to  refer  to  the  arti 
of  oratory  and  the  sophistry  of  the  law 
by  which  the  badness  of  a  cause  is  var- 
nished over.  The  word  Jl  dal,  attenu- 
ated f  exhausted  J  and  here  rendered  poor 
man^  is  probably  put  in  opposition  to 
tl'^S^  rabbim  in  the  preceding  verse. 
If  so,  the  meaning  is,  ^  thou  shalt  nei- 
ther be  influenced  by  the  great  to  make 
an  unrighteous  decision,  nor  by  the 
poverty  or  distress  of  the  poor  to  give 
thy  voice  against  the  dictates,  of  justice 
and  truth.*  And  thus  the  ancient  para> 
phrasts ;  Chal.  <Thou  shalt  not  pity  tht 
poor  man  in  his  judgment.*  Targ.  Jon 
*And  the  poor  who  shall  be  brought  intc 
judgment  thou  shalt  not  compassionate 
ly  respect,  for  there  is  to  be  no  respect  o' 
persons  in  judgment.'  Gr.  kui  vbunra  ov> 
e\£rt(Ttii  tv  n^iaa^  and  the  poor  man  tho% 
shalt  not  compassionaie  in  judgment 
In  Lev.  19.  15,  the  like  prohibition  it 
given  in  regard  to  the  rich,  'Thou  shaU 
not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  not 
honor  (nHD  tehdar)  the  person  of  the 
mighty.*  In  matters  of  right,  right  wai 
always  to  be  done,  without  regard  t6 
rank,  character,  or  condition.  In  geiv 
eral  there  was  no  doubt  more  dangei 
that  the  cause  of  justice  would  be  bi 
assed  and  injury  connived  at  in  favor  o< 
the  rich  than  of  the  poor,  yet  ther^ 
might  be  such  a  thing  as,  under  th< 
pretence  of  charity  or  compassion,  mak 
ing  a  man*s  poverty  a. shelter  for  his 
•wrong-doing.  This  was  by  no  means 
to  be  allowed.  But  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  just  rights  of  the  poor  against  in- 
fluences of  an  opposite  character,  are 
guarded  by  a  special  precept,  v.  6. 

Law  inculcating  Humanity 
4.  lifthou  meet  thine  enemy\  ^i  of 
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ox  ^i  hisassgoingastray,  thou  shah 
surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again. 
'  5  f  Jl  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that 
hateth  thee  lying  under  his  bur- 
ilcn.  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help 

t  Deut.  22.  4. 

his  asa  going  astray j  &c.  'How  much 
more  his  soul/  says  Trapp.  This  pre- 
cept is  given  with  fuller  details  Deut. 
22. 1—3,  'Thou  shah  not  see  thy  bro- 
ther's ox  or  his  sheep  go  astray,  and 
hide  thyself  from  them :  thou  shah  in 
any  case  bring  them  again  unto  thy 
brother.  And  if  thy  brother  be  not  nigh 
unto  thee,«or  if  thou  know  him  not,  then 
thou  shalt  bring  it  unto  thine  own  house, 
and  It  shall  be  with  thee  until  thy  bro- 
ther seek  alter  it,  and  thou  shalt  restore 
it  to  him  again.  In  like  manner  slialt 
thou  do  with  his  ass ;  and  so  shall  thou 
do  with  his  raiment ;  and  with  all  lost 
thiugs  of  thy  brother's,  which  he  hath 
lost,  and  tliou  hast  found,  shalt  thou  do 
likewise :  thou  mayest  not  hide  thy- 
self.* He  who  was  in  the  former  case 
termed  an  'enemy'  is  Iiere  termed  a  bro- 
ther,' thus  teaching  the  Israelites  that 
they  were  to  regard  all  men,  even  their 
enemies,  as  brethren.  This,  we  know, 
is  m  exact  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament, and  it  shows 
very  clearly  that*  it  was  no  more  than 
the  Pharisees'  gloss,  that  'they  should 
love  their  friends  and  hate  their  ene- 
mies.'  ITTAott  shall  surely  bring  it 

back,  Heb.  n3n'»cn  am  hashcb  teshi- 
btnUj  returning  thou  shalt  return  it. 

5.  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hat- 
eth thee  J  &c.  Heb.  '1^'2'C  sonaaka,  thy 
hater;  a  different  word  from  that  stand- 
ing for  enemy,  *lll'^i<  oyihka,  in  the  pre- 
cedmg  verse.  The  word  here  employed 
signifies  one  thai  hateSf  without  imply- 
ins^  that  he  is  hated  in  return  ;  but  the 
other  implies  a  mutual  enmity.  It  is 
nn  easier  matter  to  do  a  favor  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter,  but  the  design 
of  introducing  both  terms  is  to  intimate 
tUit  both  classes  o[  haters  were  in  this 


him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with 
him. 

6  g  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judg- 
ment of  thy  poor  in  his  cause. 

ff  ver.  2.    Deut.  27.   19.    Job  31.  13,  21   . 
Kccles.  5.  8.    Isai.  10.  1,  2.    Jer.  5.  2b.  &  7. 
0.    Amos  5.  12.    Mai.  3.  5. 

respect  to  be  treated  alike;  that  they 
were  to  show  kindness  as  well  where 
there  was  a  reciprocal  hatred,  as  where 
it  was  merely  cherished  on  one  side. 

IT  And  vouldest  forbear  to  help 

himf  &c.  The  original  of  this  clause 
is,  peculiarly  obscure,  and  has  givj^n 
rise  to  a  vast  variety  of  renderings  by 
different  commentators.    The  original 

n>a3>  atyn  at5  ni  ntjTs  niim  ve-had- 

alta  maazob  lo  azob  taazob  tmtno,  liter 
ally  signifies — Uhou  shall  cease  from 
leaving  to  himf  thou  shall  surely  leave 
trith  him.*  The  idea  we  take  to  be, 
that  the  man  who  should  see  his  ene- 
my's ass  (or  other  animal)  in  this  con- 
dition was  to  cease, — i.  e.  by  no  mean* 
to  allow  himself, — to  leave  the  prostrat* 
ed  beast  to  his  owner  alone,  but  he  was 
generously  to  go  to  his  assistance,  and 
not  to  desist  but  with  the  owner,  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  raising  him  up,  or 
had  left  him  as  past  relief.  This  is 
perhaps  the  simplest  construction,  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  parrallel  passage 
Deut.  22.  4,  'Thou  shalt  not  see  thy 
brother's  ass  or  his  ox  fall  down  by  the 
way,  and  hide  thyself  from  them :  thou 
shalt  surely  help  him  to  lift  them  up 
again.'  Gr.  'Tlwu  shalt  not  pass  by  the 
the  same,  but  shalt  raise  up  the  same 
together  with  him.'  Chal.  'Leaving  thou 
shalt  leave  that  which  is  in  thy  heart 
against  him,  and  help  up  with  him.' 
The  scope  of  the  precept  is  not  only  to 
inculcate  mercy  towards  the  brute  crea- 
tion, but  also  to  engender  kindly  feel- 
ings among  brethren.  For  vihat  would 
tend  more  directly  to  win  the  heart  of 
an  alienated  neighbor  than  such  an  act 
of  well-timed  benevolence  ? 

6.  Thou  shall  not  xcrest  the  judgment 
of  thy  poor  in  hit  cause.    Thit  is,  of 
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7  *>  Keep  thee  far  from  a  false  mat- 
ter ;  » and  the  innocent  and  right- 
eotis^slay  thou  not :  for  k  I  will  not 
fustify  the  wicked. 

t>ver.  1.  Lev.  19.  11.  LukeS.  14.  Eph.4. 
25.  >Deutt27.  W.  Ps.  94.  21.  Prov.  17. 15, 
36.  Jer.  7.  6.  Matt.  27.  4.  k  ch.  34. 7.  Rom. 
1.  18. 

thy  poor  neighbor  (Deut.  27.  19),  in 
whose  cause  thou  shall  not  pervert,  but 
shalt  strictly  exercise,  justice.  Though 
there  were  cases  in  which  there  was 
danger  lest  compassion  should  unduly 
bias  the  course  of  equity  in  favor  of  a 
poor  man,  yet  the  instances  would  be 
far  more  numerous  in  which  the  magis- 
trate would  be  tempted  to  neglect  or 
pervert  his  cause,  cither  to  oblige  a 
rich  opponent,  or  to  save  trouble,  or 
because  he  had  not  money  to  pay  the 
requisite  expenses.  But  the  expression, 
'thy  poor,'  is  supposed  to  be  a  counter- ' 
active  io  all  such  temptations :  *  Re> 
member  they  are  thy  poor,  bone  of  thy 
bone,  thy  poor  neighbors,  thy  poor 
brethren,  and  cast  in  providence  as  a 
special  charge  upon  thy  justice  and 
charity.'  ^ 

7.  Keep  thee  far  from  a  false  mattery 
&c.  This  law  seems  intended  as  a  kind 
of  security  for  the  due  observance  of 
the  preceding.  If  they  would  guard 
aigainst  perversions  of  judgment,  they 
must  dread  the  thoughts  of  aiding  or 
abetting  a  bad  cause;  they  must  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  must  keep 
themselves  at  the  greatest  poshiible  dis- 
tance from  it.  And  why  ?  Because  if 
they  wilfully  or  iricautiously  hearkened 
to  false  testimony,  or  decided  wrong  in 
a  case  of  life  and  death,  they  would  be 
deemed  the  murderers  of  the  innocent 
and  the  righteous.  Indued  it  may  be 
said  that  God  interprets  as  slaying  the 
umoccnt  and  righteous  that  conduct 
which  tends  to-  such  an  issue.  If  then 
they  would  not  slay  with  their  own 
b»nds  those  who  looked  to  them  for 
justice,  let  them  <  keep  far  from  a  false 
matter ;'  for  it  might  terminate  in  such 


8  IT  Aad  I  thou  shall  take  no  gift ; 
for  the  gift  blinvleth  the  wise,  and 
pervertei|i  the  words  of  the  right- 
eous. 

i  Deut.  Id.  19.  1  Sam.  8. 3.  A.  12. 3.  2  Chron. 
19.  7.  Ps.26.  10.  I'rov.  15.  27.  &  17.  8,  23. 
CIc  29.  4.  Isai.  1. 23.  «&  5.  2dt  &  33.  15.  Ezek. 
22.  12.    Amos  5. 12.     Acts  24. 26. 

an  issue  as  they  dreamt  not  of^  and  the 
righteous  God  will  not  leave  such  wick- 
edness to  go  unpunished.  'I  will  not. 
justify  the  wicked ;'  i.  e.  I  will  condemn 
him  that  unjustly  condemns  others. 
'Cursed  be  he  that  perverteth  the  judg- 
ment of  the  stranger,  fatherless,  and 
widow.  And  all  the  people  shall  say, 
Amen.'    Deut.  27. 19. 

Law  respecting  Bribery. 

8.  Thou  shalt  take  no  gift,  &c.  The 
precepts  we  are  now  considering  stil. 
have  respect  to  the  duties  of  those  who 
are  appointed  guardians  of  justice.  They 
are  instructions  to  ma-gistratcs  in  the 
conduct  of  judicial  cases.  They  were 
to  keep  themselves  studiously  free  from 
every  thing  that  would  tend  to  warp  or 
bias  their  judgment,  or  in  any  way  mar 
the  rectitude  of  their  decisions.  Gifts 
from  a  party  to  a  judge  are  absolutely 
prohibited,  even  though  not  given  on 
the  condition  of  his  pronouncing  a  favor* 
able  verdict.  For  as  human  nature  i» 
constituted,  gifts  tend  exceedingly  to 
blind  the  understanding  and  to  pervert 
the  decisions  of  those  who  take  them, 
and  who  would  otherwise  be  disposed 
to  follow  equity  in  their  sentences.  The 
conduct  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  when 
viewed  by  the  light  of  this  statute,  is 
preeminently  praiseworthy.  Upon  one 
of  his  circuits  as  judge,  he  refused  to 
try  the  cause  of  a  gentleman  who  hud 
sent  him  the  customary  present  of  veni- 
son, until  he  had  paid  for  it.  He  would 
not  run  the  risque  of  suffering  his  feel- 
ings as  a  man  to  influence  his  decisions 
as  a  judge.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this 
connexion,  that  in  Deut.  27.  25,  we  find 
the  connexion   between  the  takiu*:;  ot 
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9  T  Also  » thou  shalt  not  oppress  a 
stranger :  for  ye  know  the  heart  of 
a  siranffer,  seeing  ye  were  strang- 
ers in  the  land  of  Egypt, 

1 0  And  tt  six  years  thou  shalt  sow 

n  ch.  22. 21.  Deut.  10.  19.  &  24. 14,  17.  & 
27.  19.  Pk.  94.  6.  Ezek.  22.  7.  Mai.  3.  5. 
■  Lev.  25.  S,  4. 

gifls  and  the  murder  of  the  innocent 
very  distinctly  recognized:  ^Cursed  be 
he  that  taketh  reward  to  slay  an  inno- 
cent person.'  This  is  an  expressive 
commentary  upon  the  tendency  and  ef- 
fects of  yielding  to  solicitations  that 
come  in  the  form  of  tempting  bribes. 
On  the  contrary,  how  rich  and  emrphatic 
the  promises  to  those  who  keep  them- 
selves aloof  from  these  abominations, 
%8.  33.  Id,  16,  <He  that  walketb  right- 
cously,  and  speaketh  uprightly ;  he  that 
despiseth  the  gain  of  oppressions,  that 
shaketh  his  hands  from  holding  of 
bribes,  that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hear- 
ing of  blood,  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from 
seeing  evil ;  he  shall  dwell  on  high  ;  his 
place  of  defence  shall  be  the  munitions 
of  rocks :  bread  shall  be  given  him ;  his 
uaters  shall  be  sure.'— -IT  The  wist, 
Heb.  G'^npD  pikhinif  the  open-eyedf  the 
teeing.  The  case  of  Samuel's  sons,  I 
Sam.  8. 1 — 3,  afibrds  an  humiliating  il- 
lustration of  the  efiect  ascribed  to  the 
conduct  which  is  here  condemned :  'And 
It  calne  to  pass,  when  Samuel  was  old, 
be  made  his  sons  judges  over  Israel. 
And  his  sons  walked  not  in  his  ways,  but 
turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took  bribes f 
and  perverted  judgment.'  In  view  of 
all  this  the  wise  man  says,  Prov.  17. 23, 
'A  wicked  man  taketh  a  gift  out  of  the 
bosom  to  pervert  the  ways  of  judg- 
ment.'  IT  Perverteth  the  words  of 

the  righteous.  That  is,  the  sentence 
of  those  who  are  ordinarily  accounted 
righteous,  and  who  but  for  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  bribes  would  be  right- 
eous. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger. 
This  verse  is  little  more  than  a  partic- 


thy  land,  and  shalt  gather  in  th* 
fruits  thereof: 

11  But  the  seventh  year  thoi> 
shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still ;  that 
the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat : 
and  what  they  leave  the  Beasts  of 
the  field  shall  eat.  In  like  manner 
thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  vineyard, 
and  with  thy  oliveyard. 

ular  application  of  the  general  precept, 
ch.  22.  21,  introduced  in  this  connexion 
in  order  to  put  the  judges  on  their  guard 
against  the  influence  of  prejudice  in  de- 
ciding causes  in  which  foreigners  were 
concerned.  They  were  to  be  sure  not 
to  oppress  them;  for  from  their  own 
experience  of  hardships  and  injustice  ia 
Elgypt,  they  knew  how  strangers  fetC 
on  such  occasions.^— t^  Ye  know  th€ 
heart  of  a  stranger,  Heb.  iz;&3  nephesh^ 
the  soul ;  the  sentiments,  the  feelings. 
Knowing  the  griefs  and  afflictions  n« 
strangers,  ye  can  the  more  easily  put 
your  souls  into  their  soul's  stead.  Our 
trials  and  sorrows  in  this  world  go  but 
little  way  towards  accomplishing  their 
true  object  if  they  do  not  train  us  to  a 
deep  sympathy  with  those  who  are  call- 
ed to  drink  of  the  same  bitter  cup. 

Law  respecting  the  Sabbatical  Year, 

10,  11.  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy 
land,  &c.  We  have  here  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ordinances  of  the  Jew- 
ish code.  As  every  seventh  day  was  to 
be  a  Sabbath,  so  every  seventh  year  was 
to  be  a  Sabbatical  Year,  and  hence  in 
the  repetition  of  this  law.  Lev.  25.  4,  it 
is  called  '  a  Sabbath  of  Sabbatism  to  the 
land,  a  Sabbath  to  Jehovah.'  During 
that  year  the  corn-fields  were  neither 
sown  nor  reaped.  The  vines  were  un- 
pruned,  and  there  were  no  grapes  gather- 
ed. Whatever  grew  spontaneously  be- 
longed  alike  to  all,  instead  of  being  the 
property  of  any  individual;  and  the^ 
poor,  the  bondman,  the  day-laborer,  the 
stranger,  the  cattle  that  ranged  the 
fields,  and  the  very  game,  then  left  un- 
disturbed, could  assert  an  equal  right  t« 
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It  In  short,  dui  in^  this  year,  the  whole 
of  Palestine  continued  a  perfect  com- 
m.  a  (Lev.  25.  1 — 8),  and  in  order  to 
render  this  law  the  more  sacred,  it  was 
not  only  termed  *  the. year  of  the  Sab- 
bath,' its  sabbatism  or  resting  being 
declared  holy  to  the  Lord,  but  even  the 
vines,  as  if  under  a  vow,  were  called 
'Nazarites'  to  which  a  knife,  must  not 
be  applied.  Comp.  Lev.  25.  5,  with 
Num.  6. 5. 

As  to  th3  reasons  of  an  ordinance  so 
remarkable,  althous^h  we  may  perhaps 
admit  that  some  regard  was  had  to  the 
physical  benefits  accruing  to  the  soil 
from  a  periodical  respite  from  culture 
for  one  year  in  seven,  yet  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  were  mostly  of  a  moral 
nature,  adapted  and  designed  to  promote 
the  general  ends  of  the  economy  to 
which  the  enactment  belonged.  As  the 
Sabbath  of  the  seventh  year  had  the 
same  reference  as  that  of  the  seventh 
day  to  the. creation  of  the  world,  it 
went  to  cherish  all  those  pious  and 
adoring  sentiments  which  were  awak« 
ened  by  the  stated  recurrence  of  the 
weekly*  day  of  rest.  This  septennial 
sabbatism  reminded  the  Israelites  not 
only  of  what  they  in  common  with  the 
whole  world,  owed  to  the  great  and 
glorious  Creator  of  the  universe,  but  of 
their  more  especial  obligations  to  him 
as  their  covenant  God,  who  had  made 
them  the  peculiar  object  of  his  care ; 
and  who  was  pleased  miraculously  to 
overrule  the  laws  of  nature  in  their  be- 
half. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
of  any  more  effectual  mode  of  teaching 
them  the  duty  of  a  continual  simple- 
hearted  reliance  upon  a  kind  and  boun- 
tiful providence,  than  by  the  command 
to  let.  the  whole  land  lie  fallow  for  one 
entire  year,  and  to  trust  for  subsistence 
to  the  pi  0 visions  of  that  power  which 
made  the  earth,  and  which  could  easily 
make  the  produce  of  the  sixth  year  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  seventh  or  even 
the  eighth.  Were  they  ever  tempted 
to  cherish  the  slightest  doub^  or  mis- 1 


giving  on  this  score,  it  was  at  onoe 
confuted  by  the  express  assurance  of 
augmented  plenty  when  it  became  re- 
quisite. Lev.  25.  20,  21,  *And  if  ye 
shall  say.  What  shall  we  eat  the  sev^n- 
eth  year  ?  behold,  we  shall  not  sow  nor 
gather  in  our  increase:  Then  I  will 
command  my  blessing  upon  you  in  the 
sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit 
for  three  years.'  This  was  a  plain  in- 
timation that  a  miracle  should  attend 
the  strict  observation  of  the  law  in 
question.  Had  such  an  extraordinary 
increase  immediately  succeeded  the  fal- 
low year,  it  might  have  been  accounted 
for  according  to  the  course  of  nature. 
The  land  had  had  a  respite^  and  would 
naturally  bring  forth  with  more  vigor. 
But  when  after  being, exh^sted  by  con- 
stant tillage  for  five  years,  it  produced 
more  instead  of  less  on  the  sixth,  what 
was  this  but  the  manifest  proof  of 
a  direct  intervention  of  Omnipotence, 
showing  as  with  the  light  of  the  sun 
that  a  particular  providence  incessantly 
watched  over  them?  And  not  only  so; 
the  ordinance  taught  them  impressive* 
ly  upon  what  tenure  they  held  their  pos 
sessions.  They  would  he  forced  to  ac 
knowledge  God  as  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
and  themselves  as  liege-subjects  of  the 
great  Proprietor,  upon  whose  bounty 
their  well-being  continually  hung.  In* 
timately  connected  with  this  was  the 
lesson  of  humanity  which  they  were 
hereby  taught  to  the  poor,  the  enslaved^ 
the  stranger,  and  the  cailU.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  Sabbatical  Year  was  a 
striking  demonstration  that  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  even  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  were  mercifully  cared 
for  by  the  Universal  Father ;  and  what 
violence  must  they  do  to  every  kindly 
sentiment,  if  they  could  evince  a  con- 
trary spirit  ?  Oqce  in  every  seven  yeart 
they  might  freely  suspend  all  the  labors 
of  agriculture,  and  yet  rest  in  perfect 
security  of  an  ample  supply  for  their 
wants;  and  what  could  more  directly 
tend  to  work  the  conviction  upon  thcii 
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EXODUb. 
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12  o  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy 
work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou 
shalt  rest :  that  thine  ox  and  thine 

o  ch.  20.  8,  9.    Deut.  5.  13.    Luke  13.  14. 

minds  that  heaven  had  appointed  them 
a  higher  destiny  than  to  be  always 
drudging  in  earthly  toils  ;  that  nothing 
would  be  lost  by  the  prescribed  inter- 
mission; and  that  if  God  could,  as  we 
may  siy,  afford  to  be  thus  munificent 
to  them,  they  were  bound  to  act  on  the 
like  noble,  liberal,  and  geiferous  princi- 
ples to  their  fellow-creatures  ? 

Another  ordinance  connected  with  the 
Sabbatical  Year  deserves  our  attention. 
On  this  year,  during  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, when  all  Israel  came  to  appear 
before  God  tbf  Law  was  to  be  '  read  in 
their  hearing,  that  they  might  learn, 
and  fear  the  Lord  their  God,  and  ob- 
serve to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law ; 
and  that  their  children  vhich  had  not 
known  any  thing,  might  heat  and  learn 
to  fear  the  Lord  their  Ocl'  Deui.  31. 
10 — 13.  Thus  once  in  every  stven  years 
the  congregated  natiou  )jil\  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  instructed  in  the  coutents  of 
the  Law  given  by  Moses ;  end  to  rtnder 
this  ceremony  more  impres^nve,  it  is  tra- 
ditionally held  that  in  after  times  the 
king  in  person  was  the  reader.  The 
season  was  the  most  elifrible  that  could 
have  been  chosen.  During  this  year  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  less  occupied 
with  worldly  concerns  than  usual.  They 
had  neither  to  sow  nor  to  reap.  They 
were  therefore  peculiarly  accessible  to 
all  the  good  influences  connected  with 
such  an  o\  jervance,  and  were  prepared 
to  look  u  jon  it  as  a  striking  type  of 
heaven  where  all  earthly  labors,  cares, 
and  interests  shall  cease  for  ever. 

Such  was  the  institution  bf  the  Sab- 
batical Year,  and  such  its  effects  in 
creating  a  sense  of  dependence  in  God, 
charity  to  man,  and  humanity  to  brutes. 
It  was  admirably  adapted  to  be  a  test 
of  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  chosen 
people,  and    yet    we    are   unhappily 


ass  may  rest,  und  the  sou  of  th^ 
handmaid,  and  the  stranger,  may 
be  refreshed. 


obliged  to  record  the  fact ,  that  they  did 
not  stand  the  teat.  Not  only  is  there  no 
express  mention  of  the  actual  observ- 
ance of  the  law  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  2  Chron. 
36.  21,  that  neglect  of  it  is  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  procuring  causes  of  the  seven- 
ty years  captivity  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  during  which  the  land  was 
to  enjoy  the  number  of  Sabbaths  of 
which  it  had  been  defrauded  by  the  re- 
bellion and  unbelief  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  other  words,  the  years  of  their  cap- 
tivity were  to  correspond  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  neglected  Sabbatical  years ; 
and  as  those  were  seventy,  it  would 
carry  us  back  about  500  years  to  the 
close  of  Samuel's  administration,  when 
the  observance  began  to' go  into  disuse. 
Thus  blindly  and  madly  does  depraved 
man  war  against  his  own  interest  in 
neglecting  the  salutary  appointments 
of  Heaven  I 

Law  respecting  the  Sabbath  day, 

12.  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work, 
&c.  A  repetition  of  th^  law  of  the 
fourth  commandment  concerning  the 
'weekly  sabbath.  The  reason  of  its  in- 
sertion  in  this  connexion  has  divided 
the  opinions  of  commentators.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  mainly  with  a  view  to 
its  civil  endSj  viz.  the  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion of  servants  and  beasts,  whereas  in 
the  fourth  commandment,  it  is  enjoined 
chiefly  as  a  branch  of  worship,  as  a 
part  of  that  spiritual  service  which  it 
rendered  directly  to  God.  Others  again, 
and  we  think  with  greater  probability, 
suppose  the  design  to  be  to  guard 
against  an  erroneous  inference,  that 
might  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  or- 
dinance. As  the  sabbatical  year  was  f 
year  of  cessation  from  the  ordinary  la« 
bors  of  other  years,  so  they  migt^t  pos 
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13  And  in  all  things  tiat  I  have 
said  unto  you,  pbe  circumspect: 


P  Deut.  4.  9.    Josh.  22. 5     Ps.  39. 1.    Eph.^ 
5.  15.     1  Tim.  4.  .6. 


sibly  take  up  the  impression,  that  the 
ordinary  observances  of  the  Sabbath 
day  were  also  to  be  suspended  during 
that  year ;  that  it  was,  as  it  were,  laid 
open  in  common  with  the  other  days  of 
the  week.  But  this  would  be  a  groundless 
and  pernicious  inference,  and  therefore 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  expressly  re- 
peated, and  the  people  reminded  that 
the  observance  of  that  day  was  of  per- 
petual and  paramount  obligation,  and 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  annulled  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  Sabbatical  Year. 
For  though  they  might  not  during  that 
year  be  engaged  in  the  ordinary  labors 
of  agriculture,  and  the  day  might  not 
be  so  emphatically  a  day  of  rest  to 
them  as  usual,  yet  even  during  that 
time  there  were  various  minor  occupa- 
tions  and  cares  which  ^ere  to  be  regu- 
larly suspended  as  every  seventh  day 

returned. IT  May  he  refreshed.  Heb. 

©22*^  yinnapheshy  may  be  re-spirited^ 
or  new-souledj  from  CD3  nephesh,  soul; 
i.  e.  may  hare  a  complete  renewal  both 
of  bodily  and  spiritual  health.  Gr. 
avaipv^H^  the  same  expression  with  that 
occurring  Acts  3.  19,  'Repent  ye,  there- 
fore, and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out  when  the  times  of 
refreshing  (avail n^cots,  re-souling)  shall 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.' 
The  very  frequent  repetition  of  the  law 
respecting  the  sabbath  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  sanctification  of  that 
day  was  of  great  consequence  in  the 
•ight  of  God,  and  that  he  had  a  special 
eye  therein  to  its  benign  bearing  physic- 
mlly  both  upon  the  welfare  of  man  and 
beast.  With  this  inslitutiontefore  us, 
we  can  no  more  ask  the  question,  *Doth 
God  care  for  oxen  V  So  far  from  dis- 
regarding their  well  being,  we  find  re- 
peated provisions  in  bis  law  breathing 


and  q  make  no  mention  of  the  name 
of  other  gods,  neither  let  it  be 
hearS  out  of  thy  mouth. 

q  Numb.  32.  38.    Deut.  12.  3.    Josh.  23.  7 
Ps.  16.  4.    Hos.  2. 17.    Zech.  13. 2. 

a  most  tender  and  beneficent  concern 
for  the  brute  creation  subjected  to  the 
uses  of  man.  How  difierent  from  the 
light  in  which  they  are  practically  re- 
garded by  multitudes  of  civilized  and 
nominally  Christian  men  !  How  many 
thousands  of  patient  drudging  cattle 
and  noble  horses,  have  no  sabbath  ! 
They  cannot  remonstrate  when  called 
from  their  quiet  stalls  on  the  sabbath, 
and  put  to  their  exhausting  week-day 
toils,  but  the  barbarous  privation  of 
their  authorized  rest  speaks  loudly  in 
the  ears  of  their  merciful  Creator,  and 
their  meek  endurance  reaches  one  heart 
in  the  universe  that  is  not  insensible 
to  the  appeal.  That  heart  has  a  hand 
to  execute  judgment  adequate  to  the 
wrong  done  to  a  portion  of  his  creatures 
which  have  a  capacity  to  suffer,  btft 
none  to  complain. 

Law  enjoining  caution  against  Idolatry. 
13.  In  all  things — be  circumspect, 
Heb,  T1>3icn  tish-shameruj  keep  your 
selves.  It  is  a  strict  injunction  of  uni- 
versal heedfulness  in  respect  to  every 
one  of  the  divine  precepts,  but  with 
more  especial  reference  to  those  pro- 
hibiting idolatry  in  any  of  its  forms ; 
for  to  this  sin  Omniscience  foresaw 
that  they  would  be  preeminently  dis- 
posed and  tempted. IT  Make  no  men 

tion,  &c.  Heb.  1"l"'Stn  fc^i  lo  tazkiruj 
ye  shall  not  cause  to  be  remembered. 
They  were  to  endeavor  to  blot  out  the 
remembrance  of  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
then, and  foi  this  end  their  riames  were 
not  to  be  heard  from  their  mouths  j  or 
if  mentioned  at  all,  it  must  be  only  in  a 
way  of  detestation.  The  Chal.  terms 
these  other  gods  ^idols  of  the  peoples  ;' 
and  God,  by  the  prophet  Zech.  13.  2, 
says,  'In  that  day  I  will  cut  off  the 
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4  H  r  Three  times  thou  shalt 
keep  a  feast  unto  me  in  the  year. 

15  •  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of 
unleavened  hread  :  (thou  shalt  eat 

r  ch.  34.  23.  Lev.  33.  4.  Deut.  16.  16.  •  rli. 
12. 15.  <fc  13.  6.  &  34. 18.  her.  23. 0.  Deut. 
16.8. 

names  of  the  idols  out  of  the  land,  and 
they  shall  no  more  be  remembered.' 
And4igain,  Uos.2. 17,  'I  will  take  away 
the  names  of  JBaalim  out  of  her  mouth, 
and  they  shall  no  more  be  remembered 
by  their  name.'  It  was  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  this  precept  that  the 
Israelites  seem.to  have  made  a  practice 
of  ^changing  the  names'  of  idolatrous 
places,  Num.  32.  38.  And  under  a  sim- 
ilar prompting  David  says,  Ps.  16.  4, 
'Their  drink-offerings  of  blood  will  I 
nut  offer,  nor  take  up  their  names  into 
my  lips.'  In  the  intercourse  of  society, 
there  is  no  more  emphatical  mode  of 
indicating  hatred  towards  a  person  than 
not  mentioning  his  n&ihe,  shrinking 
from  even  the  remotest  all-^sion  to  him, 
and  striving,  as  far  as  pG:»sible,  tc  Air- 
get  even  his  existence.  Thus  would 
God  have  his  people  do  in  regard  to  the 
gods  of  the  heathen.  He  says  to  them 
in  effect  of  idolatry,  as  elsewhere,  *Thou 
shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  shalt 
utterly  abhor  it ;  for  it  is  a  cursed 
thing.'  The  influence  of  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient  classics  would  no  doubt  be  far 
more  pernicious  than  it  is,  and  more 
abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  this  precept, 
were  it  not  for  the  intrinsic  absurdities  of 
the  system,  and  the  overwhelming  light 
of  evidence  which  distinguishes  Chris- 
tianity. These  are  probably  such  as  to 
counteract  any  serious  injury  which 
might  otherwise  result  from  one's  being 
conversant  with  the  names,  characters, 
and  alleged  exploits  of  Jupiter f  Bac- 
chua,  Apollo  f  Mars  J  Vtnus,  and  the  other 
deities  of  Pantheon,  of  whom  it  seems 
to  be  essential  to  a  liberal  education  to 
have  some  knowledge.    The  practical 


unleavened  hread  seven  days,  as  I 
commanded  thee,  in  the  time  ap- 
pointed of  the  month  Abib ;  for  in 
it  thou  camest  out  from  Egypt* 
t  and  none  shall  appear  before  me 
empty :) 

t  ch.  34. 20.    Deut.  16.  16. 

evils  on  this  score,  we  imagine,  are  a 
this  day  but  slight. 

Law  respecting  the  three  great  Festi- 
vals. 

14.  Three  times  thou  shalt  keep  a 
feast,  &c.  Heb.  G'^ia'n  oio  shalosh 
regalim,  three  feet;  i.  e.  three  foot* 
joumies.  Gr.  rptii  Kutpovs,  three  times. 
Chal.  id.  These  three  feasts  were, 
(1.)  The  feast  of  the  Passover.  (2.) 
OfPEHTECOsT.  (3.)  Of  Taberwacles; 
each  of  whleh  continued  for  a  week. 
As  we  Rhaii  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
consider  these  festivals  separately  in 
all  their  details,  it  will  be  sufficient  at 
present  to  remark  in  general  tb»r  **"*- 
thrice-yearly  concourse  of  all  the  n.a<e.* 
of  Israel  at  the  place  of  the  sanctuary, 
Was  vV2l!  cakulated,  (1)  To  counteract 
all  the  unsocial  tendencies  arising  from 
their  separation  into  distinct  tribes, 
and  to  unite  them  among  themselves  us 
a  nation  of  brethren.  Were  it  not  for 
some  provision  of  this  kind,  local  in- 
terest and  jealousies  would  have  been 
been  very  apt  to  be  engendered,  which 
in  process  of  time  would  probably  have 
ripened  into  actual  hostilities  and  col- 
lisions that  would  have  broken  their 
commonwealth  to  pieces.  But  by  be- 
ing frequently  brought  together,  the  ac- 
quaintances of  tribes  and  families  would 
be  renewed,  all  feeling^  of  clannish  ex- 
clusiveneRs  repressed,  and  the  social 
union  more  effectually  consolidated. 
(2)  It  was  an  ordinance  well  calculated 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great 
events  on  which  they  were  severally 
founded.  As  the  weekly  sabbath  brought 
to  remembrance  the  creation  of  the 
worId|  so  did  the  Passover  the  depaiturt 
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from  Egypt ;  the  Pentecost,  thp  leiiv- 
ery  of  ilie  Law  ;  and  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
eriiacles,  the  sojourning  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Whatever  of  salutary  religious 
influence  was  exerted  by  the  celebra- 
tion  of  these  memorable  events,  it  would 
obviously  bear  with  most  weight  when 
It  became  the  joint  act  of  the  whole  as- 
sembled nation.  Moreover,  as  the  Law 
was  read  and  instruction  imparted  on 
these  occasions,  the  effect  would  natur- 
ally be,  to  render  them  faithful  to  their 
religion,  and  better  disposed  to  carry 
out  its  principles  in  their  lives  and  con- 
versation. (3)  Another  important  end 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
designed  by  these  assemblages,  was  to 
aflbrd  to  the  people  seasons  of  relaxa- 
tion and  recreation  from  their  necessary 
(•oils.  Although  the  weekly  sabbath 
brought  with  it  a  welcome  respite  from 
labor,  yet  the  Maker  of  our  frame  saw 
that  something  more  than  this  was  re- 
quisite for  the  highest  well-being,  cor- 
por^cul  and  mental,  of  his  creatures,  and 
therefore  ordained  certain  seasons  of 
innocent  hilarity  in  connexion  with 
those  religious  observances  which  would 
tend  to  keep  them  within  proper  limits. 
It  is  observable,  therefore,  that  the  ex- 
pression, *  rejoicing  before  the  Lord,' 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  speaking  of 
those  festive  conventions  which  brought 
the  Hebrews  together  from  time  to  time 
during  the  year  ;  and  it  is  no  doiibt  de- 
ffirahle  that  ihe  precepts  of  Christianity 
should  be  so  construed  as  to  lay  no 
chilling  interdict  upon  those  harmless 
amusements  which  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  seems  to  render  occasionally 
requisite. 

Jt  might  seem  at  first  view  that  there 
was  Signal  impolicy  in  leaving  the  land 
tlefeiiceless,  while  all  the  adult  male 
pouulation  were  congregated  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  families  and  homes. 
Humanly  speaking,  it  is  indeed  surpris- 
ing that  the  hostile  nations  on  their 
Dorders  did  not  take  advantage  of  their 
•xposeduesf.     For  tne  mattor  was  no 

Vol.  II.  ■> 


secret ;  it  wna  publicly  known  that  at 
three  set  times  every  year  they  were 
commanded  to  be  at  Jerusalem,  and 
tjiat  at  three  set  times  every  year  they 
actually  attended.  Why  then  were  not 
inroads  made  at  these  seasons,  to  slay 
the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
burn  their  cities,  and  carry  off  the  spoil? 
%ow  shall  we  account  for  the  enmity  of 
their  foes  being  asleep  at  these  par- 
ticular times,  when  the  land  was  de- 
fenceless ;  and  perfectly  awake  at  every 
other  season,  when  tliey  were  at  home, 
and  ready  to  oppose  them  ?  Unless  the 
Scripi.tres  had  given  a  solution,  the 
matter  would  have  been  deemed  inex- 
plicable ;  but  from  this  source  we  learn 
that  the  same  Being  who  appointed 
those  feasts  guaranteed  the  security  of 
the  land  while  they  were  attending 
them.  For  thus  runs  the  promise  in 
Exodus  34.  23, 24,  *  Thrice  in  the  year 
shall  all  your  men-children  appear  be- 
fore the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel. 
For  I  •  ill  cast  out  the  nations  before 
thee,  and  enlarge  thy  borders:  neither 
shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  when 
thou  shah  go  up  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  thy  God,  thrice  in  the  year.*  Can 
any  thing  afford  us  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  a  particular  providence  ?  He 
is  a  wall  of  fire  about  his  people  as  well 
as  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
hearts  of  all  men  are  in  his  hands.  He 
maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him, 
and  the  remainder  of  that  wrath,  which 
will  not  praise  him,  he  restraineih. 
During  the  whole  period  between  Moses 
and  Christ,  we  never  rejid  of  an  eneriy 
invading  the  land  at  the  time  of  the 
three  festivals ;  the  first  that  occurs 
was  thirty-three  years  after  they  had 
withdrawn  from  themselves  the  divine 
protection,  by  embruing  their  hands  in 
the  Savior's  blood,  when  Cestius  the 
Roman  general  slew  fifty  of  the  people 
of  Lydda,  while  all  the  rest  were  gone 
up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  A.'D.bo 
Again  it  is  asked,  how  such  vast  rnuW 
titudes  could  find  provisions  and  accoi» 
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16  ■  And  the' feast  of  harvest,  the 
irst-frui^  of  thy  labours,  which 
thou  hast  sown  in  the  held :  and  >  the 

■  ch.  34.  9S.    Lev.  33.  lU.    >  Deut.  16.  13. 

niodatiou  in  the  town  where  they  con- 
gregated. The  best  answer  will  be 
found  by  a  reference  to  the  existing 
practice  of  the  Mohammedans  who  an4 
nually  repair  to  Mecca.  The  account 
u  derived  from  our  countryman  Pitt, 
who  was  there  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  the  statement 
in  its  general  features  is  equally  ap- 
plicable at  present.  After  describing 
Mecca  as  a  mean  and  inconsiderable 
town,  he  observes  that  four  caravans 
arrive  there  every  year,  with  great  num- 
bers of  people  in  each.    The  Moham- 

«  medans  say  that  not  fewer  than  70,000 
persons  meet  at  Mecca  on  such  occa- 
sions; and  although  he  did  not  think 
the  number,  when  he  was  there,  so  large 
as  this,  it  was  still  very  great. '  Now 
the  question  recurs,  how  this  vast  mul- 
titude could  find  food  and  accommoda* 
tion  at  so  small  and  poor  a  place  as 

_  Mecca?  The  following,  from  our  au- 
thor, is  a  sufficient  answer: — 'As  for 
house-room,  the  inhabitants  do  straiten 
themselves  very  much,  in  order  at  this 
time  to  make  their  market.  As  for 
such  as  come  last  after  the  town  is 
filled,  they  pitch  their  tents  without  the 
town,  and  there  abide  iwtil  they  remove 
towards  home.  As  for  provision,  they 
all  bring  sufficient  with  them,  except  it 
be  of  flesh,  which  they  may  have  at 
Mecca ;  but  all  other  provisions,  as 
butter,  honey,  oil,  olive:^,  rice,  biscuit, 
&c.,  they  bring  with  them  as  much  as 
will  last  through  the  wilderness,  for- 
ward and  backward,  as  well  as  the  time 
they  stay  at  Mecca ;  and  so  for  their 
camels  they  bring  store  of  provender, 
&c.  with  them.'  Ali  Bey  confirms  this 
account.  He  says,  indeed,  that  the  pil- 
f^rims  often  bring  to  Mecca  rather  more 
food  than  they  are  likely  to  need,  and 
when  there,  they  compute  how  much 


feast  of  ingathering,  which  is  in  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  thou  hast 
gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of  the 
field. 

they  shall  want  during  their  stay  and 
on  their  return,  and,  reserving  that,  sel. 
the  remainder  to  great  advantage  He 
adds,  *  Every  hadji  (pilgrim)  carries 
his  provisions,  water,  bedding,  &c.  with 
him,  and  usually  ttiree  or  four  diet  to* 
geiher,  and  sometimes  discharge  a  poor 
man's  expenses  the  whole  journey  for 
his  attendance  upon  them.'  These  facts 
no  doubt  apply,  in  a  great  extent,  to 
the  solution  of  the  apparent  difficulty 
as  to  the  management  of  the  Hebrews 
in  their  three  annual  meetings  at  the 
Tabernacle  or  the  Temple.  It  will  also 
be  recollected  that  Jerusalem  was  a 
much  larger  city  than  Mecca,  and  situ- 
ated in  an  mcoutparably  more  fertile 
district. 

We  have  only  farther  to  add,  thaW' 
the  three  great  Festivals  were  honored 
with  three  remarkable  events  in  the 
Scripture  history.  The  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles was  the  time  when  the  Savior 
was  bom,  and  also  the  time  when,  in 
his  thirtieth  year  he  was  baptized. 
The  Passover  was  vhe  time  when  he 
was  crucified  ;  and  the  Pentecost  the 
time  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
in  a  visible  manner  upon  the  apostles. 

16.  The  feast  of  harvest.  When  they 
offered  two  loaves  of  first-fruits.  Lev. 
23,  17,  called  in  Ex.  34.22,  'the  feast 
of  weeks  (or  sevens'),  because  it  was 
seven  weeks  or  forty-nine  days  from  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  occur- 
ring on  the  fiftieth  day,  was  thence  call* 
ed  the  Pentecost,  a  Greek  word  signi- 
fying fjiy.  Ttis  was  properly  the 
harvest  festival,  in  which  they  were  to 
offer  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  boun- 
ties of  the  harvest,  and  to  present  unii* 
him  the  first  fruits  thereof  in  bread 
baked  of  the  new  <orn  (wheat).  Lev 
23.  14—21.  Num.  28.  26—31.  As  the 
period  of  this  festival  coincided  witM 
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17  y  Three  times  in  the  year  all 
thy  males  shall  appear  before  the 
Lord  God. 

7  en.  34.  23.    Deut.  16. 16. 

that  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  from 
Mount  Sinai,  which  was  fifty  days  after 
the  Passover,  it  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
commeinorative  of  that  event,  just  as 
the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles  is  of  their 
dwelling  in  tents  for  forty  years  dur- 

mg  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 

fr  The  feast  of  ingathering.  Called 
■.so  the  'Feast  of  Tabernacles,'  Lev. 
23.  34.  Deut..  16.  13.  This  was  the 
festival  of  gratitude  for  the  fruitage 
and  vintage f  commencing  on  the  even- 
kig  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  qr  October,  called  here  *  the  end 
of  the  year.'  It  continued  seven  whole 
days  until  the  twenty^first,  and  then  re- 
ceived the  addition  of  the  eighth  day, 
which  had  probably  in  ancient  limes 
beei^  the  trine-press  feast  of  the  Israel- 
ites. During  these  eight  days  the  Is- 
raelites dwelt  in  booths,  formed  of 
green  branches  interwoven  together, 
which  in  the  warm  region  of  Palestine 
aAswered.  extremely  well,  as  in  October 
the  weather  is  usually  dry. — It  may  be 
remarked  in  regard  to  all  these  festi- 
vals, that  the  original  term  by  which 
the  appointment  is  expressed  is  3nn 
Sahagf  from  33n  hagagy  which  signifies 
to  go  round  in  a  circle,  and  thence  in 
its  religious  application  to  move  round 
in  circular  dances.  As  this  was  no 
doubt  in  early  ages  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  their  religious  festivals,  the 
term  came  in  process  of  time  to  signify 
in  a  general  way  the  celebration  of  a 
religiosis  fecut  or  solemnity.  See  Note 
on  Ejl.  5.  1.  The  idea,  however,  is 
prominent  that  these  were  to  be  seasons 
of  joy  and  rejoicing;  that  a  sanctified 
hilarity  was  tobe  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  duty  connected  with  thesef  festive 
seasons.  The  fact  afiords  us  an  abund- 
ant -indication  of  the  Mosaic  system 
firom  the  tharge  of  sullen  gloom  and 


18  «  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood 
of   my    sacrifice    with    leavened 

s  ch.  12.  8.  A  34.  35.    Lev.  S.  11.    Deut. 
16.4. 

cheerless  austerity  in  its  rites  and  ser 
vices. 

17.  Shall  appear  before  the  Lord  God, 
Meb.  mn"^  yum  *^3B  5»  «/  pene  ha- 
Adon  Yehovah,  to  the' face  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah.  This  is,  before  the  symbol  ot 
the  manifested  presence  of  Jehovah, 
which  permanently  abode  on  the  ark 
and  in  the  temple.  We  are  still  to  give 
prominence  to  the  idea  of  a  visible  ex- 
hibition which  the  Israelites  were  to 
regard  as  representing  the  presence  of 
the  Deity.  The  expression,  we  have 
no  doubt,  has  special  allusion  to  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  surmounted  by  thie  lu- 
minous cloud  of  glory ;  and  though  the 
common  Israelites  were  not  indeed  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
yet  they  were  to  offer  and  to  worship 
towards  (bfi^  el)  the  sanctuary  where  thi 
sacred  symbols  were  fixed.  Chal.  *Al 
thy  males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord, 
the  master  or  ruler  of  the  world.*  Sam. 
'Before  the  ark  of  the  Lord.*  Arab. 
4n  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  God.' 
This  version  is  somewhat  remarkable 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  Josh. 
3.  1 1 ,  where,  as  appears  from  our  Note 
on  that  passage,  the  epithet,  *  Lord  ot 
the  whole  earth,'  is  expressly  applied  to 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

Law  regulating  the  Offerings  at  the 
three  great  Feaat$. 

18.  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  bloody  &c. 
That  is,  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
called  by  way  of  emphasis  the  'sa- 
crifice.' Chal.  *0f  my  passover.'^^ 
IT  With  leavened  bread.  That  is,  hav- 
ing leavened  bread  upon  thy  premises 
or  in  thy  possession.  All  leaven  was 
to  be  previously  purged  out,  according 

to  the  statute,  Ex.  12.  16,  et  inf. 

IT  Neither  shall  the  fat  of  any  saertfict 
remain f  &c.  Heb.  "^an  haggi,  myfestt 
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bread :  neither  shall  the  fai  of  my 
sacriiice  remain  until  the  morning. 

19  a  The  first  of  the  first-fruits  of 
thy  land  thou  shah  bring  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  b  Thou 
shall  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mo- 
ther's milk. 

20  1[c  Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  he- 
ft ch.  22. 29.  &,  34.  26.  Lev.  23. 10, 17.  Numb. 

IS.  12,  13.  Deut.26.  10.  Neh.  10.  35.  «>ch. 
34.26.  Deut.  14.  21.  c  ch.  14.  19.  &  32.  34. 
&  33.  2,  14.  Numb.  20.  16.  Josh.  5.  13.  A 
6.2.    Ps.91.  11.    Isai.  63.9. 

rii;  a  di^rent  word  from  that  rendered 
mcrifice  (fD!  zehdh)  bithe  precediag 
clause.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
refers  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover 
as  the  parallel  passage  Ex.  34«26,  has 
expressly,  'Thou  shalt  ^not  offer  the 
blood  of  my  sacrifice  with  leaven ,« nei- 
ther shall  th€  sacrifice  of  the  feast  of 
th£  passoter  be  left  until  the  morning.' 
The  fat  was  forbidden  to  remain  till 
morning,  becaase  it  was  liable  to  cor- 
rupt and  become  offensive,  which  was 
very  unseemly  for  any  part  of  the  sa- 
cred offerings.  See  Note  on  Ex.  12. 10. 
The  fat  was  in  all  animal  offerini^s  ac- 
counted the  choicest  and  most  import- 
ant part,  and  that  whieh  was  preemin- 
ently devoted  to  God  j  and  therefore  it 
wus  required  that  it  should  be  immedi- 
ately consumed  without  any  reservation. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  fat  of 
the  paschal  lamb. 

19.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother^s  milk.  The  original  word  for 
uethe  signifies  to  cook  or  dress  by  the 
fire,  whether  by  boiling y  roasting j  -or 
baking.  The  true  import  of  the  precept 
is  somewhat  doubtful.  Most  commen- 
tators take  it  as  prohibiting  some  kind 
.  of  superstitious  custom  practised  by  the 
neighboring  heathen,  a  species  of  ma- 
gical incantation,  by  which  they  thought 
to  secure  a  plentiful  harvest.  But  per- 
haps the  most  probable  interpretation 
of  this  statute  is,  that  it  forbids  the 
killing  and  cooking  of  a  kid  or  lamb 
while  it  was  on  its  mother's  milk ;  i.  e. 
during  the  period  necessary  for  its  own 


fore  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way, 
and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place 
which  I  have  prepared. 
21  Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his 
voice,  d provoke  him  not;  for  he 
will  «not  pardon  your  transgres- 
sions :  for  f  my  name  is  m  him. 

d  Numb.  14.  11.  Pb.  78.  40,  56.  Eph.  4.  30. 
Hebr.  3.  10, 16.  «  ch.  32.  34;  Numb.  14.  35. 
Deiit.  18.  19.  .losh.  24. 19.  Jcr.  5. 7.  Hebr. 
3.  11.    1  John  5.  16.    t  Isai.  9.  6.    Jer.  23.  6. 

John  10.  30,  3S. 

nutrition  and  the  ease  of  its  dam  ;  as 
it  is  well  known  that  all  females  for 
some  time  aOer  parturition  are  gener- 
ally oppressed  with  their  milk.  The 
mode  of  cooking  alluded  to  in  this 
passage,  is  not,  it  appears,  wholly  im-^ 
known  among  the  Orientals  at  .the  pre- 
sent day.  ^We  alighted  at  the  tent  of 
the  sheikh,  or  chief,  by  whom  we  were 
well  received,  and  invited  to  lake  shel- 
ter with  him  for  the  night.  Immediate- 
ly after  our  halting  a  meal  was  prepared 
for  us ;  the  principal  dish  of  which  was 
a  young  kid  seethed  in  milk.^  Buck- 
ingham. 

Promise  of  a  Tutelary  Angel, 
20,21.  Behold,  J  send  an  Angel  6e- 
fore  theey  &c.  Heb.  ni©  "^IDIDK  mn 
^•^DCi  '^6ti?3  hinneh  anokisholah  malak 
lepan'ikay  behold  me  sending  an  angel 
before  thee;  i.  e.  about  to  send.  See 
Note  on  Gen.  6.  13, 17.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  note  on  *  the  Pillar  of 
Cloud,'  p.  164,  for  an  expansion  of  our 
views  on  the  import  of  the  word  'AngeP 
in  this  connexion.  We  have  there,  if 
we  mistake  not,  adduced  satisfactory 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Angel 
here  mentioned  was  the  Shekinah,  which 
was  identical  with  the  Pillar  of  Cloud, 
that  guided  the  march  of  the  children  ol 
Israel  through  the  desert.  According 
to  this  view,  the  sensible  phenomenon^ 
and  not  any  unseen  agent,  whether  di- 
vine or  angelic,  is  v  hat  is  primarily  to 
be  understood  by  the  *A3ge..'  This 
sublime  and  awful  object  they  were  r§- 
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22  But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey 
his  voice,  and  do  all  that  I  speak ; 
then  g  I  will  be  an  enemy  unto 
thiiie  enemies,  and  art  adversary 
unto  thine  adversaries. 

S  Gen.  12.  3.    Deut.  30. 7.    Jer.  30.  20. 

quired  to  consider  as  the  visible  repre- 
sentative of  Jehovah  himself  and  to  de- 
mean themselves  towards  it  as  obedi- 
ratly  and  reverentially  as  if  it  had  been 
m  living,  intelligent,  personal  witness 
both  of  their  outward  actions  and  their 
inward  thoughts,  which  we  may  not 
improperly  say  that  it  was,  inasmuch 
as  the  Most  High  was  pleased  to  asso* 
eiate  his  attributes  of  omniscience  and 
omnipoteBce  with  it.  All  the  language 
employed  is  such  as  to  warrant  this 
view  of  the  subject.  They  were  to  be- 
ware of  it,  to  obey  its  voice,  to  provoke 
it  not,  and  that  under  the  fearful  sanc- 
tion that  an  opposite  conduct  could 
not  be  evinced  with  impunity ;  that  it 
would  be  sure  to  meet  with  condign 
punishment.  Of  this  the  grand  assur- 
ance was  contained  in  the  declaration, 
'My  name  is  in  htm,'  or  rather  accord- 
ing to  the  original  (13^p3  hekirbo) ,  my 
name  if  in  the  midst  of  him^  or  it.  It 
is  well  known  to  the  Hebrew  scholar 
that  the  proper  expressioti  for  heing  in 
a  person  is  13  ho,  in  him  ;  but  here  we 
find  a  phraseology  strictly  appropriate 
to  heing  within,  or  in  the  central  parts 
of  any  gross,  inanimate  mass  of  matter. 
We  cannot  but  understand  it  therefore 
as  carrying  the  im^itation  that  the 
name ;  i.  e.  the  attributes — the  intelli- 
gence, the  power,  the  majesty,  the  glory 
of  the  Godhead — were  to  be  considered 
as  being  n^ysteriously  united  with  and 
abiding  in  the  overshadowing  and  guid- 
ing Cloud.  Arab.  'My  name  is  with 
him.*  Chal.  'His  word  is  in  my  name  j* 
1.  e.  he  is  clothed  with  my  authority. 
fiyr.  and  Gr.  'My  name  is  upon  him.* 
As  we  have  before  endeavored  to  show 
that   the   remarkable   symbol   of  the 

6* 


23  b  For  mine  Angel  shall  go  be- 
fore thee,  and  i  bring  thee  in  unto 
the  Amorites,  and  the  Hittites,  and 
the  Perizzites,  and  the  Canaaniles, 
a7id  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites 
and  I  will  cut  them  off. 

h  ver .  20.  ch.  33. 2.    i  Josh.  24.  8, 1 1 . 

Cloudy  Pillar  was  a  preintimation  o' 
Christ's  appearing  in  flesh,  we  see  how 
naturally  the  apostle^s  words,  ]  Cor. 
10.  9,  harmonize  with  this  interpreta- 
tion ;  '  Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ  as 
some  of  them  also  tempted,  and  were 
destroyed  of  serpents.'  By  tempting 
the  Angel  that  served  to  them  as  the 
anticipative  shadow  of  Christ,  they  may 
be  said  to  have  tempted  Christ  himself, 
as  nothing  is  more  usual  in  the  Scrip- 
tures than  to  apply  to  the  type  or  figure 
the  language  which  belongs  to  the  sub^ 
stance.  It  is  as  proper  to  recognize 
Christ  in  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  be« 
fore  his  incarnation,  as  it  is  to  recog- 
nize him  in  '  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.* 

22.  But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey  his 
voice,  kc.>—then  I  will  be,  &c.  Here 
the  divine  speaker  seems  imperceptibly 
to  glide  into  the  person  of  the  promised 
Angel  of  whom  he  speaks.  In  the  next 
verse  the  person  is  again  changed,  and 
he  speaks  as  before.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Moses  was  at  this  time  on  the 
summit  of  the  mount,  holding  commu- 
nion with  God  in  the  Shekinah ;  but  we 
perceive  nothing  in  this  fact  that  mili- 
tates with  the  view  advanced  above 
The  very  appearance  that  rested  upon 
Mount  Sinai  and  now  conversed  with 
Moses,  might  be  modified  into  the  Pillar 
of  Cloud  and  in  that  form  denominated 
the  emissary  Angel  that  was  to  conduct 
the  people  on  their  journey  to  Canaan. 

23.  For  mine  Angel  shall  go  before 
thee^and  I  will  cut  them  off.  Here  agam 
is  another  interchange  of  persons,  simi- 
lar to  that  above  mentioned,  and  such  as 
canuot  fail  to  be  frequently  noticed  by 
the  attentive  reader  of  the  Scriptures 
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24  Thou  shalt  not  k  bow  down  to 
(heir  gods,  nor  serve  them,  ^  nor  do 
after  their  works :  m  but  thou  shalt 
utterly  overthrow  them,  and  quite 
break  down  their  images. 

k  ch.  20.  5.  I  Lev.  18.  3.  Deut.  12.  30,  31. 
na  ch.  34.  13.  Numb.  33. 52.  Deut'.  7.  5,  25. 
&  12.3. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jehovah  of 
the  Jews  was  a  different  being  from 
him  who  is  here  and  elsewhere  termed 
Uhe  Angel.'  Indeed  the  origmal  phrase, 
mn*^  *lfct5>a  malak  Yehovahf  may  quite 
as  properly  be  rendered  *Ang6l  Jeho- 
vah,' as  < Angel  of  Jehovah/  or  ^ Angel 
of  the  Lord/  which  is  equivalent. 

Idolatry  to  be  avoided  and  abolished, 

24.  Thou  »halt  not  bow  down  to  their 
gods,  Heb.  mnDlDn  2^b  lo  tishiahaveh, 
properly  signifying  'bow  down/  though 
for  the  most  part  rendered  '  worship/ 
and  used  to  express,  in  a  general  way, 
all  the  various  external  acts  and  ser- 
vices of  religious  adoration.  See  Note 
on  Gen.  18.  2 — IT  Nor  serve  them,  Heb. 
di:^n  taobd'cm.  That  is,  shall  not  pray 
to  them,  praise  them,  nor  so  conduct  to- 
wards them  as  to  declare  thyself  bound, 
devoted,  or  dedicated  to  them.  Gr.  /uy 
\aTpevatii  anr«tif  shoU  not  perform  ser* 
vice  to  them.  But  in  v.  33,  the  same 
term  Ta3>t1  tadbod  is  rendered  m.  the 
Greek  by  5o»Xn  aj^,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  Septuagint  versionists 
used  the  terms  -iim^tvoi  and  Xurpeoo), 
in  reference  to  religious  worship,  sy- 
nonymously.—-^IT  Nor  do  after  their 
works.  It  would  seem  from  the  con- 
struction, that  the  most  natural  antece- 
dent to  'their'  is  'gods,'  in  which  case 
the  meaning  is,  that  the  Israelites  were 
not  to  do  after  the  works  which  the 
service  of  the  heathen  gods  required, 
which  naturally  flowed  out  of  their 
worship,  and  were  incorporated  with  it. 
But  Amsworth  understands  '  their'  as 
bdvmg  reference  to  the  idolatrous  war" 
iki^perSf  and  this   may  be  admitted 


25  And  ye  shall*"  serve  the  LoRir 
your  God,  and  o  he  shall  bless  thy 
bread,  and  thy  water ;  and  p  I  wil 
take  sickness  away  from  the  midst 
of  thee. 

B  Deut.  6. 13.  &  10.  12,  20.  A  11.  13,  14.  « 
13.  4.  Josh.  22.  5.  &  24.  14,  15,  21,  24. 
1  Sam.  7.  3.  &  12. 20, 24.  Matt.  4.  10.  o  Deut. 
7.  IS.  &28.  5.  8.    Pch.  15.  26.  Deut.  7.  15. 

without  doing  any  violence  to  the  text, 
though  we  think  the  other  Fense  most 

correct. IT  Thou  shalt  utterly  over* 

throw  them.  Here  the  pronoun  'them' 
refers  to  the  gods,  and  not  to  the  peo- 
ple their  worshippers ;  which  confirms 
tlie  construction  given  above.  The  sub* 
ject  seems  to  be  the  same  throughout- 
the  verse,  viz.  the  idol  deities  of  the 
Canaamtes.  The  idol  worshippera  were 
indeed  to  be  destroyed,  but  that  is  .not 
the  immediate  topic  treated  of  in  this 
verse.  The  divine  Speaker  is  here  com* 
manding  the  total  excision  of  all  the 
memorial^  of  that  vile  idolatry,  which 
would  be  likely  to  seduce  his  people 
from  their  allegiance  to  him.  It  was 
enjoining  upon  them,  the  same  spirit 
with  that  which  afterwards  prompted 
the  convicted  conjurors  to  'burn  their 
books,'  Acts,  19. 19. 

Farther  Precepts  and  Promises, 
25.  And  ye  shall  serve  the  Lord  your 
God,  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable 
than  the  conditions  which  Jehovah  im- 
poses upon  his  people — that  they  should 
serve  their  own  God,  who  was  indeed 
the  only  true  God,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  godfi.of  the  devoted  nations, 
which  were  no  gods,  and  which  they 
had  no  reason  to  respect.  In  doing  this 
they  would  not  only  be  acting  the  part 
of  sound  reason,  but  would  assure  them- 
selves also  pf  the  special  tokens  of  the 
divine  blessing.  They  would  be  secure 
of  the  enjoyment  of  all  desirable  tem- 
poral prosperity.  The  blessing  of  God 
would  crown  their  bread  and  their  wa* 
ter,  and  make  that  simple  fare  more  re- 
freshing and  nutritive  than  the  richest 
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26  H  a  There  shall  nothing  cast 
their  young,  nor  be  barren,  in  thy 
land:  the  number  of  thy  days  I 
wUlr  fulfil. 

27  I  will  send  'my  fear  before 

q  Deut.  7.  14.  <fe  28.  4.  Job  21.  10.  Mai.  3. 
10,  II.  r  Gen.  23.  8.  &  35.  29.  1  (  hron.  23. 
1.  Job  5.  3f).  A  42. 17.  Ps.  55.  33.  4c  90. 10. 
•  Gen.  35.  5.  ch.  15. 14. 16.  Dent.  2  25.  & 
11  25.  Josh.  2.  9,  11.  1  Sam.  14.15.  2Chron. 
14.  11. 

■■■   ■    ■■■.  »■»■■  ■■»■■■■■■■■       I    ■    ■   1 1  I  ■   ■  ■         II  ■     ■■  -  ■  —y    ■     I       ■  I     ■ 

dainties  without  it,  while  wasting  sick- 
ness, with  its  fearful  train  of  evils, 
should  be  effectually  banished  from 
their  borders. 

26.  The  number  of  thy  days,  &c. 
That  is,  thou  shalt  not  be  prematurely 
cut  off  before  reaching  that  good  old 
age,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  thou  may  est  expect  to  attain. 
This  is  the  blessing  of  the  righteous, 
as  is  said  of  Job,  ch.  42.  17,  '  So  Job 
died,  being  old,  and  full  of  days,^  where- 
as *the  wicked  live  not  half  their  days,' 
Ps.  55.  23. 

27.  /  unll  send  viy  fear  before  thee. 
Will  strike  a  panic  terror  into  the  in- 
hafbitants  of  Canaan  before  thine  arri- 
val, which  shall  facilitate  the  subse- 
quent conquests.  The  words  of  the 
historian  Josh.  2.  9,  11,  show  how  pre- 
cisely this    threatening  was   fulfilled. 

T  Will  destroy  all  the  people  to 
whom  thou  shalt  come,  H«b.  *^T\l2V\ 
hammothi.  But  if  they  «f6re  previous- 
ly  destroyed,  how  could  the  Israelites 
come  to  them  ?  It  is  evident  that  our 
translation  has  followed  the  Vulg.  which 
has  *  occidam,'  /  will  slay,  as  if  tho 
original  were  the  Hiph.  conjug.  of  rn?a 
muth.  to  die — to  cause  to  die,  to  kill. 
But  the  pointing  on  this  supposition  is 
aot  normal,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
douht  that  the  root  of  the  verb  is  not 
rn''3  to  die,  but  D?3n  to  terrify,  con- 
faind,  discomfit,  correctly  rendered  by 
ihe  Gr.  Evrrr/Tw,  I  will  strike  with  dis- 
may. So  also  the  Arab.  4  will  make 
them  astonished.'  Chal.  ^  I  will  put 
a  disorder.'    lu  Cranmer's  Biblo  it  i-  i 


thee,  and  will  t  destroy  all  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  thou  shalt  come,  and 
I  will  make  all  thiae  enemies  turn 
their  backs  unto  thee. 
28  And  1 1  will  send  hornets  be- 
fore thee,  which  shall  dr^ve  out 
the  Hinte,  the  Canaanite,  and  the 
Hittite  from  before  thee. 

t  Deut,  7. 23.  J«Deut.7.  90.    Josh.  24.  12. 

rendered  <  I  will  trouble,'  a  much  bet* 
ter  version  than  the  present ,  for  the 
context  shows  that  the  word  cannot 
here  mean  to  destroy,  but  to  trouble^ 
intimidcUe,  dismay,  so  as  to  make  them 
turn  their  backs  to  the  Israelites.  It 
is  intensive  of  the  former  clause,  denot- 
ing the  consternation  into  which  they 
should  be  thrown,  and  their  consequent- 
ly becoming  an  easy  prey  to  their  ene* 
mies.  If  Make  all  thine  enemies  turn 
their  backs  to  thee.  Heb.  C)'^5  oreph, 
neck.  In  like  manner  Ps.  18.  40,  'Thou 
hast  also  given  me  the  necks  of  mine 
enemies,  that  I  might  destroy  them 
that  hate  me.' 

28.  I  will  send  hornets  before  thee.. 
Heb.  n^lSn  r.»  eth  hatZ'tzirah,  the 
hornet;  collect,  sing,  like  Mocusts,'  Ex. 
10.  4,  for  Uhe  locust.'  The  same  thing 
is  equally  explicitly  said,  Deut.  7.  20, 
'Moreover,  the  Lord  thy  Grod  will  send 
the  hornet  among  them,  &c.'  As  we 
are  not  expressly  informed  elsewhere 
that  this  annunciation  was  literally  ful- 
filled, several  interpreters  have  inferred 
that  it  is  a  mere  metaphorical  expres- 
sion for  enemies  armed  with  weapons 
as  hornets  are  with  stings.  Bochart, 
however,  and  others,  maintain  that  the 
prediction  was  literally  accomplished, 
and  this  interpretation  is  said  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  words  of  Joshua,  ch.  24. 
12,  'And  I  sent  the  hornet  before  you, 
even  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  j 
but  not  with  thy  sword  nor  with  thy 
bow,'  and  this  we  consider  on  the  whole 
as  the  most  correct  opinion.  Some 
commentators,  however,  explaia  it  ttf 
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29  ▼  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from 
before  thee  in  one  year ;  lest  the 
land  become  desolate, and  the  beast 
of  the  field  multiply  against  thee. 

30  By  little  and  little  1  will  drive 
them  out  from  before  thee,  until 
thou  be  increased,  and  inherit  the 
land. 

^  Deut.  7.  22. 

the  anxieties,  perplexities,  and  pungent 
stinging  terrors  which  should  seize  the 
minds  of  the  devoted  Canaanites  upon 
the  approach  of  Israel.  After  all,  the 
reader  must  be  thrown  upon  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  judgment  as  to  its 
im})()rt  in  this  place.  See  the  subject 
more  fully  canvassed  in  the  Note  on 
Josh.  24.  12. 

29.  /  will  not  drive  them  out  from 
before  thee  in  oae  year.  Nor  in  fact  in 
four  hundred  years  was  this  expulsion 
entirely  effected.  It  was  only  in  the 
times  of  David  and  Solomon  that  their 
enemies  could  be  fairly  said  to  have 
been  driven  out.  The  reason  of  this 
delay  is  stated  to  be,  lest  the  land,  be- 
ing in  a  great  measure  left  destitute  of 
its  former  occupants,  .should  be  infested 
by  great  numbers  of  wild  beasts.  But 
it  is  a  n:aur:il  inquiry,  what  grounds 
there  were  to  apprehend  that  the  expul- 
sion of  the  former  inhabitants  would 
leave  any  part  of  Canaan  vacant,  when 
there  were  at  least  two  millions  of  Is- 
raelites to  fill  their  place? — a  number 
sufficient,  it  would  seem,  to  occupy 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land.  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  words 
do  not  respect  m?rely  the  country  of 
Canaan  proper,  lyhig  between  the  Joiv 
dan  and  the  Mediterranean,  but  the 
larger  region  embraced  in  the  promise 
to  Abraham,  Gen.  15. 18,  and  the  bound- 
aries of  which  Moses  immediately  goes 
on  to  give.  This  was  an  immense  ter- 
ritory, and  it  is  obvious  that  its  sudden 
depopulation  would  be  attended  by  the 
consequences  here  stated.  It  was,  there- 
fore, wisely  ordered  that  the  extirpa- 


31  AAd  xl  will  set  thy  bounds 
from  the  Red  sea  even  unto  the  sea 
of  the  Philistines,  and  from  the  de- 
sert unto  the  river :  for  I  will  y  de- 
liver the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
into  your  hand:  and  thou  shal* 
drive  them  out  before  thee. 

X  Gen.  15.  18.  Numb.  34.  3.  Deut.  11.  34 
Jush.  1.  4.  1  Kings  4.  21,  24.  Fs.  72.  8 
y  Josh.  21.44.    Judg.  1.4.  <Sc  11.21. 

lion  of  the  Canaanites  should  be  grad' 
tuUf  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  continued  preseace  of  enemies  would 
keep  them  on  their  guard,  and  preyent 
them  from  settling  down  into  that  slug- 
gish supineness  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  he  j)Fone.  Thus  too  in  our 
spiritual  warfare,,  it  is  no  doubt  or- 
dained for  our  highest  good  that  our 
corruptions  should  be  subdued,  not  all 
at  once,  but  by  little  and  little ;  that 
our  old  man  should  be  crucified  gradu- 
ally. We  are  hereby  necessarily  kept 
in  an  attitude  of  perpetual  vigilance, 
and  reminded  of  our  constant  depend- 
ence upon  God,  who  ulone  giveth  us  the 
victory. 

31.  /  will  set  thy  bounds,  &c.  On 
these  boundaries  of  the  promised  land 
see  Note  on  Josh.  1.  4.  This  land,  in 
its  utmtDst  extent,  they  were  not  to  pos- 
sess till  the  days  of  David.  Not  that 
there  was  any  positive  prohibition 
against  it,  or  any  intrinsic  necessity 
that  their  occupancy  should  be  so  long 
deferred ;  but  God  saw  that  their  own 
culpable  remissness  would  preclude  tke 
speedier  accomplishment  of  the  prom- 
ise, and  according  to  Scripture  language 
he  is  often  said  to  order  or  a})point 

what  he  does  not  prevent. H  Sea  (tf 

the  Philistines.  The  Mediterranean,  on 
the  coast  of  which  the  Philistines  dwelt 

IT  From  the  desert  unto  the  titer. 

From  the  desert  of  Arabia  to  the  rive? 
Euphrates.  See  Note  on  Josh.  1.  4. 
Thus  1  Kings,  4.  21,  'And  Solomoa 
reigned  over  all  kingdoms  fom  the 
river  to  the  land  of  the  PhUisU  iss  jM  cl 
the  river  Euphrates. 
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32  «  Thou  shalt  make  no  covenant 
with  them,  nor  with  their  gods. 

33  They  shall  not  dwell  in  thy 
land,  lest  they  make  thee  sin  against 
me :  for  if  thou  serve  their  gods, 
» it  will  surely  be  a  snare  unto  thee. 

J-ch.  31. 12,  15.  Deut.  7.  2.  »ch.  34.  12. 
Dcut.  7.  16.  A  12.  30.  Josh,  23.  13,  Judg. 
S.  3.     1  Sam.  18. 21.    Ps.  106. 36. 

—  I 

32j  33.  Thou  shall  make  no  covenant j 
&c.  The  import  of  this  precept  evi- 
dently is,  that  they  should  contract  no 
such  alliances,  nor  cherish  any  such  in- 
timacies with  the  devoted  nations,  as 
i»ould  endanger  the  purity  of  their  re- 
ligious worship.  If  they  would  avoid 
the  peril  of  being  drawn  into  the  fatal 
snare  of  becoming  worshippers  of  false 
gods,  they  must  keep  themselves  aloof 
from  all  familiarity  with  idolaters. 
They  must  not  even  suffer  them  to  so- 
joum  amongst  them,  so  long  as  they 
adhered  to  their  idolatrous  practices. 
"Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners, and  by  familiar  converse  with  the 
votaries  of  idols,  their  dread  and  detes- 
tation of  the  sin  would  imperceptibly 
wear  off,  and  they  would  find  them- 
selves, before  they  were  aware,  trans- 
ferring their  worship  and  allegiance 
from  the  true  God  to  the  vanities  of  the 
heathen.  The  language  implies  that 
the  serving  of  false  gods  is  nothing  else 
than  making  a  covenant  with  them,  and 
•*^at  this  is  a  very  natural  consequence 
of  making  a  covenant  with  those  who 
worship  them. 


CHAPTKR  XXIV. 
In  the  present  chapter  a  transition  is 
made  from  the  recital  of  the  several 
judicial  laws  embodied  in  the  two  chap- 
ters preceding,  to  the  narrative  which 
relates  the  ratification  of  the  national 
covenant,  the  building  of  the  Taber- 
nacle,  and  the  institution  of  the  various 
rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in 
the  permanent  worship  of  Jehovah. 
The  leading  incidents  here  recorded  are 
the  solcnm  adoption  and  ratification  of 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

AND  he  said  unto  Moses,  Come 
up  unto  the  Lord,  thou,  and 
Aaron,  «  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  »>  and 
seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel ;  and 
worship  ye  afar  off. 

*  ch.  28.  1.    Lev.  10.  1, 2.  b  ch.  1.  6.  Numb 
11. 16. 


the  foregoing  law  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  the  ascent  of  Moses  and  the 
elders  to  or  towards  the  summit  of  the 
mount,  and  the  august  vision  there 
vouchsafed  them  of  the  Divine  Glory, 
or  the  Shekinah,  tmother  term  for  *the 
God  of  Israel,*  appearii>g  by  his  appro- 
priate symbol.  Tlie  true  nature  and 
objects  of  this  remarkable  manifesta- 
tion will  appear  more  evident  as  we 
proceed  in  our  annotations,  from  which 
the  reader  will  probably  infer,  and  with 
great  justice,  that  the  whole  scene  was 
one  of  far  richer  significance  than  is 
usually  imagined. 

1 .  And  he  said  unto  BfoseSf  Come  up 
unto  the  Lord,  That  is.  God  said.  It 
would  probably  have  beet  written  *  the 
Lord  said  nnto  Moses,'  were  it  not  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  word  *Lord' 
in  ^he  same  clause.  We  are  still  to 
bear  in  mind  the  remark  so  often  made 
before  that  the  <  Lord'  (Jehovah)  to 
whom  they  were  to  come  up  was  the 
irisible  Jehovah  now'  abiding  in  the  sum- 
mit of  Sinai.  Accordingly  the  Chal. 
has,  'Come  up  before  the  Lord  ;*  and 
the  Arab.  *Come  up  to  the  Angel  of 
God.'  It  would  seem  to  be  unquestion- 
able from  a  comparison  of  the  context 
with  fix.  19,  24—20.  21,  that  these 
words  were  spoken  to  Moses  while  yet 
on  the  mount  and  before  he  had  retired 
from  the  thick  darkness  into  which  he 
had  entered.  Consequently  as  he  could 
not  be  commanded  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain when  he  had  already  ascended  it, 
and  was  abiding  on  its  top,  we  are 
forced  to  understand  the  words  as  im- 
plying that  he  was  to  come  up  aftei 
having  previously  gone  down  and  pra 
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2  And  Mose6  «  a  one  shall  come 
ne  ir  the  Lore  :  but  they  shall  not 
come  nigh  ;  neither  shall  the  peo- 
ple go  up  with  him. 

3  H  And  Moses  came  and  told  the 

c  ver.  13.  15,  18. 

'  ■     ■  ■  ■     ■     I.       ^_  ■  .■ 

pounded  to  the  people  the  foregoing 
code,  obtained  their  assent,  and  per- 
formed the  various  covenant  trans- 
actions mentioned,  v.  3 — 9.  When  this 
was  done,  he  and  his  specified  company 
were  to  ascend  the  mountain  to  receive 
the  further  instructions  and  revelations 

which    God  designed   to   impart. 

V  NadaJb  and  Abihu.  These  were  the 
two  sons  of  Aaron  who  came  to  such  a 
fearful  end  for  their  presumptuous  trans- 
gression in  ofi'ering  strange  fire  before 
the  Lord,  Lev.  10.  1,2.  When  we  be- 
hold their  names  in  the  list  of  the  hon- 
ored company  selected  for  this  near 
approach  to  God,  and  then  cast  our 
thoughts  forward  to  the  awful  doom 
which  they  not  long  after  brought  upon 
themselves,  we  are  led  to  the  most  seri- 
ous reflection.  How  clearly  does  the 
incident  show  that  God's  outward  gifts 
and  callings  are  often  different  from  bis 
^election  according  to  grace !'  And  how 
forcibly  is  the  lesson  inculcated  upon 
us,  that  no  mere  extenial  privileges, 
prerogatives,  professions,  forms,  or  (a- 
Tors  will  avail  us  ought  to  the  saving  of 
our  souls  without  an  inward  renewal  to 
holiness  wrought  by  the  life-giving 
spirit  of  God ! V  Seventy  of  the  eld- 
ers of  Israel,  That  is,  seventy  of  the 
aged  men  ■  of  the  congregation  ;  men 
distinguished,  respected,  and  venerated 
among  the  different  tribes.  The  official 
elders  mentioned  Num.  11. 16,  were  not 
yet  appointed.  This  compilny  was  se- 
lected in  order  that  they  might  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  glorious  appearance  about 
to  be  made,  and  of  the  communion  with 
God  to  which  Moses  was  admitted,  that 
their  testimoiy  might  confirm  the  peo- 
ple's faith  in  their  leader  and  teacher. 
— V  Worship  ye  afar  off,    Gr.  itpoa- 


people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord, 
and  all  the  judgments:  and  all  the 
people  answered  with  one  voice, 
and  said,  ^All  the  words  which 
the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do. 

d  ver.  7.  ch.  19.  8.  Deut.  5  27.  Gal.  3. 19. 20 

«  . 

KVi^Hanvvi  ftaKpotdsv  rta  Kti^ib),  they  shall 
worship  the  Lord  at  a  distance;  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  they  under- 
stood this  direction  as  having  reference 
exclusively  to  those  who  accompanied 
Moses  on  this  occasion.  The  letter  of 
the  text  does  not  make  this  distinction! 
yet  from  the  ensuing  verse  it  appean 
not  improbable.  From  that  it  appears, 
that,  while  the  body  of  the  people  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Aaron  and 
his  two  sons,  and  the  seventy  elders, 
went  up  probably  about  half  way,  and 
Moses,  being  privileged  with  nearer  ac- 
cess, went  alone  quite  to  the  sumroii 
and  entered  the  bright  and  fiery  cloud 
which  rested  upon  it.  Thus  in  a  typi- 
cal manner  he  sustained  the  person  of 
Christ,  who,  as  our  great  High  Priest, 
entered  alone  into  the  most  holy  place. 
This  arrangement,  which  presents  to 
us  the  people  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  priests  and  the  elders  half  the 
way  up  its  sides,  and  Moses  on  its  sum- 
mit, affords  us  a  striking  view  of  the 
several  grades  which  God  has  appointed 
in  his  church.  Only  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  office  represented  in  Mo- 
ses is  now  merged  in  that  of  Christ, 
and  the  two  grand  distinctions  of  people 
and  pastors  or  elders  are  all  that  are 
known  under  the  Gospel ;  the  order  oi 
deacons  being  merely  a  kind  of  servants 
to  the  people,  ordained  to  superintend 
the  temporalities  of  the  several  congre- 
gations. 

3.  And  Moses  came  and  told  the  peth 
pUf  &c.  In  this  and  the  eight  follow- 
ing verses  we  have  an  account  of  the 
important  transactions  in  which  Moses 
was  engaged  in  the  interval  between 
his  descent  from  the  mount  and  hit 
subsequent  ascent  thither  in  obedieii' 
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4  And  Mases  «  wrote  all  the  words 
of  the  Lord,  and  rose  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  builded  an  altar 


e  Deut.  31.9. 


to  the  divine  injunction,  v.  ],  and  in 
company  with  Aaron  and  hi^  sons  and 
the  elders.  His  first  business  was  to 
set  before  the  people  the  body  of  laws, 
moral,  civil,  and  ceremonial,  which  had* 
been  delivered  from  Mount  Sinai,  to- 
gether with  the  promises  of  special 
blessmgs  to  be  secured  to  them  on  con- 
dition of  obedience.  This  was  in  fact 
proposing  to  them  the  temi?  of  a  no- 
Uonal  covenants  which  was  to  be  rati- 
fied with  very  solemn  ceremonies,  and 
enforced  with  solemn  sanctions.  To 
this  covenant  the  people,  it  appears, 
were  prompt  to  'give  their  unanimous 
and  cheerful  c(Hisent,  saying,  'All  the 
words  which  the  Lord  hath  said  will 
we  do.*  They  had  before,  ch.  19.  8, 
consented  in  general  to  come  under 
Ood's  government ;  here  they  consent 
in  particular  to  those  laws  now  given. 
The  Most  High  might,  indeed,  in  virtue 
of  his  sovereign  authority,  have  enjoin- 
ed his  laws  upon  the  nation  without  the 
formality  of  any  stipulation  on  their 
part  to  obey  them,  but  he  condescended 
to  give  the  whole  aflfair  the  form  of 
a  covenant  transaction,  as  something 
more  calculated  to  win  upon  the  gener- 
ous sentiments  of  their  hearts,  and  to 
draw  forth  a  more  affectionate  obedi- 
ence, than  a  code  of  precepts  enjoined 
upon  them  by  simple  authority  and  ap- 
pealing sternly  to  a  bare  sense  of  duty. 
God  loves  to  endear  his  requisitions  to 
the  hearts  of  his  creatures.  But  not- 
withstanding the  readiness  of  the  peo- 
ple thus  to  assume,  without  reservation 
or  exception,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
covenant,  it  was  no  doubt  done  with  a 
certam  degree  of  pretipitation  and  rash- 
oe«s,  without  being  aware  of  their  innate 
impotency  to  live  up  to  the  full  extent 
n(  the  obligations  which  they  hereby 
mrred.    On  other  occasions  in  the 


under  the  hill,  and  tweWe  fpillars 
according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel. 

r  Gen.  28. 18.  &  31.  45. 

history  of  the  chosen  race  we  find  in- 
stances of  the  same  sanguine  prompt 
itude  in  making  vows  and  promises, 
followed,  alas,  but  too  speedily  by  the 
grossest  acts  of  defection  and  rebellion , 
which  led  one  of  the  ancient  fathers  to 
compare  the  Israelites  to  locusts,  *Su- 
bito  saltus  dantes,  et  protinus  ad  terram 
cadentes,'  suddenly  giving  an  upward 
springy  and  forthwith  failing  upon  the 
earth  again.  The  figure  is  but  too  fair  an 
illustration  of  the  halting  obedience  of 
the  best  of  God's  children  in  this  world. 
4.  And  Moses  wrotej  &c.  Although 
it  must  have  occupied  a  considerable 
part  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  of  the 
night  also,  yet  in  a  transaction  of  this 
solemn  nature  it  was  evidently  proper 
that  the  articles  of  the  covenant  about 
to  be  entered  into  should  be  reduced  to 
writing,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake, 
and  that  it  might  be  transmitted  to 
posterity,  who  are  equally  to  come 
under  its  obligations.  The  fact  that 
God  himself  had  previously  written  the 
words  of  the  Decalogue  on  tables  of 
stone  does  not  necessarily  militate  with 
the  supposition  that  Moses  now  made  a 
record  of  them  in  writing,  to  be  read  in 
the  audience  of  the  people.  These  ta- 
bles he  had  not  yet  received.  It  was 
only  when  he  came  down  from  the 
mount,  after  the  golden  calf  was  erect- 
ed in  the  camp,  that  he  brought  with 
him  these  divinely  written  records.— 
IT  Builded  an  altar  under  the  hilt  and 
twelve  pillars^  the  altar  as  a  representa- 
tive of  God,  as  the  first  and  principal 
party  to  this  covenant ;  and  the  twelve 
pillars  as  the  representatives  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  tbe  people  as  the  other 
party.  Between  these  two  covenanting 
parties  Moses  acted  as  real  and  ty/ical 
mediator.  Gr.  *He  built  an  altar  under 
tbe  mountaini  xai  6(oSua  Xtdovt  ats  nui 
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b  And  he  sent  young  men  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  which  offered 
burnt-offerings,  and  sacrificed 
peace-offerings  of  oxen  unto  the 
Lord. 

.  6  And  Moses  s  took  half  of  the 
blood,  and  put  it  in  basons;  and 
half  of  the  blood  he  sprinkled  on 
the  altar. 

7  And  he  ^  took  the  book  of  the' 

f  Ilebr.  9.  18.    h  Hebr.  9. 19. 

iioSaca  if>v\ai  ruv  I<7f>a9A,  and  twelve 
ttones  for  the  twelve  tribes  of  Jsrtul^ 
as  if  each  of  the  pillars  consisted  of  a 
single  stnde,whi4:h  we  incline  to  believe 
was  the  fact ;  but  it  is  not  certain ;  they 
may  ha\^  consisted  of  heaps  of  stones. 
5.  And  he  sent  young  men^  &c  That 
is,  the  tirsi>born,  who  officiated  as 
priests  and  sacrificers  till  the  LeTites 
were  appointed  by  substitution  in  their 
stead,  Num.  3. 41.  The  term,  as  is  re- 
marked in  the  Note  on  Gen.  14. 24,  does 
Bot  imply  persons  of  youthful  age,  b^t 
those  who  were  qualified  to  act  in  this 
ministerial  service,  which  would  natur- 
ally require  men  of  mature  years.  Chal. 
'He  sent  the  first-born  of  the  sons  of  Is- 
.  rael.'  The  Targ.  Jon.  adds,  'For  to  this 
hour  the  busiue^s  of  worship  was  among 
the  first-bom, seeing  that  as  yet  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  covenant  was  not  built,^ 
neither  had  the  priesthood  been  given 
to  Aaron.'  It  is  observable  that  there 
was  no  solemn  religious  ceremony  in 
any  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  in 
which  there  was  not  a  sacrifice,  no  ap- 
proach to  God  until  he  was  thus  pro- 
pitiated. These  of  course  were  typical 
of  that  one  great  ofi*ering  of  the  Son  of 
God,  afterwards  to  be  presented,  which 
has  for  ever  abrogated  all  others.  By 
this,  peace  was  made  between  God  and 
his  sincere  worshippers,  who  bring  that 
sacrifice  in  faith,  and  lay  it  on  his  altar. 
But  until  the  fulness  of  time  wa$  come, 
the  bodies  of  oxen  and  sheep,  of  goats 
and  calves,  prefigured  the  body  of  Christ 
which  k»  o^ere4  upi  once  for  all^  upon 


covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience 
of  the  people:  and  they  said,  iAli 
that  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do, 
and  be  obedient. 

8  And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and 
sprinkled  it  on  the  people,  and  said, 
Behold*  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  with 
you  concerning  all  these  words. 

•  ver.  3.    k  Hebr.  9  20.  &  13.  20.    1  Pet 
1.2. 

' '  '  ■         III. II      II        .  ^ 

the  cross,  expiating  then  the  sins  ot 
men ;  and  the  people  were  thus  taught 
the  need  of  a  sacrifice  to  propitiate  as 
well  as  of  a  mediator  to  stand  between 
them  and  God,  and  to  intercede  foi 
them— -IT  Of  oxen.  FromHeb.?  13. 
it  appears  that  other  animals  were  sa- 
crificed on  this  occasion ;  'He  took  t'^e 
blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,'  &c.  Oxen 
or  rather  bullocks,  are  mentioned  as 
being  principal.  - 

6 — 8.  And  Moses  took 'half  of  the 
blood  J  &c.  The  application  of  the  blood 
of  the  victim  more  explicitly  demands 
our  attention  in  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  this  solemn  rite.  Being  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts,  one  half 
was  put  into  one  basin,  the  other  into 
another.  The  fir<t  was  then  taken,  and 
the  blood  sprii^kled  upon  the  altar,  the 
representative  of  God,  thereby  denoting 
that  he,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  be 
faithful  in  the  covenant  relation  which 
he  now  condescended' to  assume,  per- 
forming all  the  promises  and  conferring 
all  the  blessings  which  their  corres* 
ponding  fidelity  would  entitle  them  to 
expect.  As  Moses  here  says  the  altar 
was  sprinkled,  but  makes  no  mention 
of  the  book,  and  as  Paul,  Heb.  9.  19, 
speaks  of  the  book's  being  sprmkled, 
but  says  nothing  of  the  altar,  the  pre- 
sumption is,  that  the  book  was  laid 
upon  the  altar,  and  thus  both  the  book 
and  the  altar  partook  of  the  sacred  af- 
fusion. The  ifiport  of  the  act  wa» 
solemn  and  awful  in  tlie  extreme,  ano 
tha  form  of  adjuration  is  supposed  tt 
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9  1  Then  i  went  up  Moses,  and  i  Aaron,    Nadab,  and   Abihu,  and 


J  ver.  1. 


have  been  substantially  the  following  ; 
'As  the  body  of  this  victim  is  cloven 
asunder,  as  the  blood  of  this  animal  is 
poured  out,  so  let  my  body  be  divided 
and  my  blood  shed,  if  I  prove  unfaith- 
fal  and  perfidious.'  Under  a  stipula- 
tion of  this  fearful  import,  the  people 
consent  to  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
pact, and  again  declare  their  purpose  to 
abide  steadfastly  by  the  divine  require- 
ments. Upon  this  Moses  took  the 
other  basin  of  blood,  and  sprinkled  its 
contents  *  on  the  people ;'  i.«.  either  on 
the  twelve  pillars  which  stood  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people^  or  upon  a 
portion  of  the  elders  of  the*  congrega- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  whole  body. 
As  th6  sprinklings  and  purifyings  under 
the  law  were  usually  performed  with 
water,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  Lev. 
14.  6.  7,  such  also,  as  we  learn  from 
the  apostle,  Heb.  9.  19,  was  the  case  in 
the  present  instance.  The  application 
of  the  blood  was  the  seal  of  the  cove- 
nant, giving  to  the  whole  transaction 
its  crowning  and  binding  sanction.  It 
is,  accordingly,  with  the  most  solemn 
emphasis  that  Moses  adds,  *  Behold  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these 
words  ;'  i.  e.  the  blood  by  the  shedding 
of  which  the  covenant  is  ratified  and 
confirmed.  In  like  manner  our  Savior, 
iu  instituting  that  ordinance  which  was 
to  be  a  perpetual  selil  of  the  new  cove- 
tlunt  of  grace,  said  to  his  disciples, 
*  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testa- 
ment, which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
renr.ission  of  sins.'  And  it  should  not 
be  lorgolten,  that  all  those  who  adjoin 
themselves  to  the  Lord  in  this  sacred 
ordinance  have  the  guilt  of  blood  rest- 
ing upon  them  if  they  prove  imfaithful, 
and  that  the  Savior  probably  alludes  to 
the  understood  penalty  of  this  kind  of 
eovenant- breaking,  when  he  says,  Luke, 
12.  43—46.  <  Blessed  is  that  servaia, 
Vol.  II.  6 


seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel. 

whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh  shall 
find  so  doing.  Of  a  truth  I  say  unto 
you.  That  he  will  make  him  ruler  over 
all  that  he  hath.  But  and  if  that  serv. 
ant  say  in  his  heart,  My  lord  delayeth 
his  coming ;  and  shall  begin  to  beat  the 
men-servants,  and  maidens,  and  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  to  be  drunken ;  the  lord 
of  that  servant  will  come  in  a  day  when 
he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  at  an  hour 
when  he  is  not  aware,  and  ivill  cut  him 
in  sunder^  and  will  appoint  him  his 
portion  with  the  unbelievers.'  This 
'cutting  asunder'  alludes  to  the  virtual 
imprecation  of  every  one  who  entered 
into  covenant  over  the  divided  members 
of  the  victim  slaughtered  on  such  oc- 
casions.    Compare  with  this  Heb.  9. 

19,  20. IT  Took  the  book  of  the  cove- 

nanlf  and  ready  &c.  Jn  order  that  the 
people  might  be  completely  aware  of 
what  they  were  about  to  undertake, 
though  they  had  been  told  before,  he 
took  the  book,  and  read  from  it  all  that 
he  had  there  written.  He  read  it  that 
they  might  be  sure  that  what  was  con- 
tained in  it,  and  what  they  were  go* 
ing,  as  it  were,  to  sign,  was  the  same 
as  he  had  previously  spoken  to  them, 
and  they  had  promised  to  observe.  He 
read  it  that  their  memories  might  be 
refreshed,  and  their  consent  given  with 
full  knowlege  and  due  deliberation. 

9.  Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron , 
&c.  The  several  preliminary  ceremo- 
nies and  services  mentioned  above  hav- 
ing been  completed,  Moses  and  his  cho- 
sen attendants  now  make  their  ascent 
up  the  mountain,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  before  given,  v.  1.  From  v 
13,  it  appears  evident  that  Joshua  con 
stituted  one  of  the  company,  though 
his  name  is  not  here  mentioned.  The 
omission  may  perhaps  have  been  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  went  not  in  a  repre- 
sentative character,  but  simply  as  a 
personal  attendant  or  miuister  to  Mo- 
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10  And  they  »  saw  the  God  of  Is- 
rael :  and  there  was  under  his  feet 

m  See  Gen.  32.  30.  ch.  3.  6.  Judg.  13.  22. 
!sai.  6  1,  5.  with  ch.  33. 20, 23.  John  1.  18. 
1  Tim.  6.  10.    1  John  4. 12. 

ses. — In  the  brief  narrative  contained 
in  this  and  the  two  ensuin;^  yerses,  we 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  recorded  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  sacred  story. 
The  sublime  and  glorious  spectacle  to 
which  these  favored  sons  of  Israel  were 
now  admitted  is,  no  doubt,  the  germ  of 
many  of  the  most  magnificent  descrip- 
tions of  tba  symbolical  scenery  of  the 
prophets,  and  especially  of  the  tkeo^ 
phanieSj  or  visible  mani/e*taliona  of  the 
Deity,  which  we  find  subsequently  re* 
corded,  and  capable,  if  expanded  into 
all  its  details,  of  filling  a  volume. 

10.  And  they  aaxt  the  God  of  Israel. 
Heb.  ifc^nC"^  '•ni»  n«  Itin'^n  vayim 
tth  Elohe  Yisraclj  and  they  saw  the 
God  of  Israel.  As  we  are  assured  upon 
the  authority  of  inspiration,  1  Tim.  6. 
16,  that  ^no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see' 
God  in  his  essential  being,  this  language 
undoubtedly  denotes  that  they  were 
privileged  to  behold  the  visible  sign, 
symbol,  or  demonstration  of  his  pres- 
ence, or  in  other  words,  the  Shekinah, 
perhaps  under  a  form  of  more  distinct- 
ness, or  circumstances  of  greater  glory, 
than  it  had  ever  been  revealed  in  before. 
It  was  unquestionably  a  similar  appear- 
ance to  that  vouchsafed  to  £zekiel, 
chap.  1.26,  of  which  he  says,  *  Above 
the  firmament  that  wa»  over  their  heads, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire- 
stone,  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne,  and 
npon  the  likeness  of  the  throne  was  the 
likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man 
above  upon  it.*  The  'firmament*  here 
tpoken  of  as  over  the  heads  of  the  liv- 
jQg  creatures  was  not  the  celestial  fir- 
mament,  but  a  splendid  flooring  or  sub- 
i^uaium  on  which  the  visionary  throne 
and  its  occupant  rested,  corresponding 
to  the  'paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone/ 


as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a  ■  sap* 
phire-stone,  and  as  it  were  the 
o  body  of  heaven  in  his  clearness. 

B  Ezek.  1.  36.  A  10.  1.    Rev.  4. 3.  o  Matt 
17.2. 

mentioned  by  Moses.  But  it  will  b« 
proper,  in  a  passage  of  this  nature  to 
give  the  ancient  versions,  in  which  the 
reader  will  perceive  the  most  distinct 
recognition  of  the  Shekinah,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  represented  it.  Gr.  'And  they 
saw  the  place  where  the  God  of  Israel 
had  stood,  and  under  his  feet  as  it  were 
the  work  of  a  sapphire-brick,  lUid  as  it 
were  the  ^pearance  of  the  firmament' 
of  heaven  in  the  purity  thereof.  And 
of  the  chosen  of  Israel  there  perished 
not  one,  a^d  they  were  seen  in  the  place 
of  God,  and  ale  and  drank.'  Chal.  'And 
they  saw  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  under  the  throne  of  his  glory  as  th« 
work  of  a  precious  stone,  and  as  the 
aspect  of  heaven  when  it  is  serene.  But 
to  the  princes  of  the  sons  of  Israel  no 
injury  accrued  ;  and  they  saw  the  Glo- 
ry of  God,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sacrifices, 
which  were  accepted,  as  if  they  had 
eaten  and  drank.'  Arab.  'And  they  saw 
tlie  Angel  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  un- 
der him  something  similar  to  the  white- 
ness of  adamant,  and  like  to  heaven  itsell 
in  its  serenity.  And  against  the  princes 
of  the  sons  cf  I»rael  he  sent  not  forth 
his  stroke,  and  they  saw  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord,  and  lived,  and  ate,  and  drank.' 
Sjr.  'And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israeli 
and  under  bis  feet  as  it  were  the  work 
of  a  sapphire-brick,  and  as  it  were  the 
color  of  heaven  when  it  is  serene.  And 
against  the  elders  of  the  sons  of  Israel 
he  did  not  extend  his  hand ;  yea.  they 
saw  God,  and  ate  and  drank.'  Sam. 
'And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  brick-work 
of  sapphire,  and  as  heaven  itself  in  its 
purity.  Nor  yet  against  the  elect  ones 
of  the  children  of  Israel  did  he  send 
forth  his  hand,  but  they  clave  unto  God 
and  ate  and  drank.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


It  will  be  observed  that  both  in  the 
(acred  text,  and  in  these  several  ver- 
tions,  there  is  a  studied  obscurity  as 
to  the  form  and  aspect  of  the  object 
whose  resting  or  standing  place  is  so 
gorgeously  described.   Yet  from  a  com- 
parison of  this  passage  with  the  vision 
of  EzeSciel,  ch.  1,  of  which  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  germ,  there  is  some,  rea- 
son to  think  it  was  an  approximation 
to  the  human  form,  as  he  says,  that 
above  the  firmament  that  was  over  their 
beads,  having  the  appearance  of  a  sap- 
phire stone,  there  was  the  likeness  of 
A  throne,  and  *  upon  the  likeness  of  the 
throne  the  likeness  as  the  appearance 
of  a  man  above  upon  it.'    Even  here, 
however,  the  description  is  so  worded 
as  to  leave  the  image  in  the  mind  of  the 
readei  designedly  vague  and  shadowy, 
lest  a  foundation    should  be   laid   for 
an  idolatrous  abuse  of  the  symbolical 
scenery  depicted.  While,  therefore,  the 
idea  of  a  distinct  personal  appearance 
in  human  form  is  excluded,  yet  we  may 
perhaps  safely  conceive  that  the  lumin- 
ous   and  glorious  object  presented  to 
their  view  bore  a  remote  semblance  of 
such  a  form  ;  nor  does  it  militate  with 
this  supposition  that  Moses  says,  in 
describing  the  phenomena  of  Sinai,  'ye 
saw  no  manner  of  similitude ;'  for  this 
was  spoken  concern mg  the  people  in 
general,  at  the  time  of  their  receiving 
the  law  in  an  audible  voice  from  the 
mount ;  b^t  the  words  before  us  relate 
to  a  few  individuals,  and  what  they  saw 
on  a  subsequent  occasion.    It  is  said  of 
Moses,  Num.  12.  8,  *  the  similitude  of 
the  Lord  shall  he  behold,'  and  as  this 
vision  had  a  direct  reference  to  Christ, 
who  is  *the  image  of  the  invisible  God,» 
and  yet  '  made  in  the  likeness  of  cor- 
ruptible man,'  we  seem  to  perceive  an 
intrinsic  probability  in  the  idea  of  his 
appearing  on  this  occasion,  in  at  least 
B.  faint  resemblance  to  that  human  form 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  to  manifest 
himself  yi  accomplishing  the  work  of 
redemption. 


Still  we  do  not  insist  on  this  inter- 
pretation.   It  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
this  was  a  most  resplendent  display  ol 
the  divine  glory  in  that  form  in  which 
the  Shekinah  usually  appeared,  only 
pernaps  in  a  milder  and  more  mitigated 
splendor;    for  it  seems  clear  that  its 
usual  aspect  was  that  of  an  exceedingly 
bright  and  dazzling  effulgence,  increas- 
ing on  some  occasions  to  the  intensity 
of  a  glowing  and  devouring  flame.  It  is 
clear  that  the  object  seen  could  not 
have  been  God  in  the  unveiled  glory  of 
his  Godhead,  for  him  no  man  hath  seen 
nor  can  see.    It  must  have  been  that 
sensible    manifestation    of -the    Deity 
which  we    have   so  frequently  desig- 
nated hy  the  term  Shekinah,  and  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  prove  to  be  uni- 
formly the  Old  Testament  adumbration 
of  Christ.  It  is  unquestionably  the  same 
object  as  that  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  ch* 
6. 1,  'In  the  year  that  KiugUzziah  died, 
I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne, 
high  and  lifted  up,  &c. ;'  for  it  was  only 
as  manifested  in  the  Shekinah  that  Hhe 
Lord'  (i.  e.  Jehovah)  was  ever  seen  un- 
der the  old  dispensation.  It  is  the  same 
object  also  as  that  described   in   the 
vision  of  Ezekiel,  ch.  43.  1,  2,  'After- 
ward he  brought  me  to  the  gate,  even 
the  gate  that  looketh  toward  the  east; 
and,  behold,  the  glory  of  the  God  oj 
Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the  east ; 
and  his  voice  was  like  the  noise  of 
many  waters,  and  the  earth  shined  with 
his  glory.'    The  personage  is  evidently 
the  same ;  it  was  the  'God  of  Israel,* 
whose  theophany  is  described  by  both  ; 
and  as  Ezekiel  is  here  prophetically 
setting  forth  the  scenery  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  spectacle  witnessed  by  Moses 
was  the  germ  of  that  portrayed  by  Eze- 
kiel, and  that  that  depicted  by  John  was 
merely  a  farther  ex})ansion  of  the  s;  me 
symbolical  embryo.      But   leaving  us 
to  form  our  own  ideas  as  to  this  part 
of  the  vision,  the  historian  is  more  par 
ticular  in  describing  the  footstool  upoi 
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11  And  upon  the  nobles  of  the   hand:  alsoqthey  sawGod,and  did 
children  of  Israel  he  p  laid  not  his  ,  »•  eat  and  drink. 

q  ver.  10.  ch.  33.  20.    Gen.  IC.  13.  &  32.  30 
Deut.  4.  33.    Judg.  13.  22.    '  Gen.  31.  M 
Pch.  19.21.  ch.  18.  12.    1  Cor.  10.  1«, 

less  meant,  that  they  received  no  harm 
from  this  amazing  manifestation.  Con 
trary  to  the  usual  impression  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  such  displays  of  the  di- 
vine glory,  which  were  thought  to  be 
fatal  to  the  beholder,  they  saw  God  and 
lived.  That  this  is  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  phrase  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing  passages;  Gen.  37.  22,  'And 
Reuben  said  unto  them.  Shed  no  blood, 
but  cast  him  into  this  pit  which  is  in 
the  wilderness,  and  lay  no  hand  upon 
Aim;*  i.  e.  do  no  violence  to  him.  Ps. 
138.  7,  *  Though  I  walk  in  the  midst  ol 
trouble,  thou  wilt  revive  me ;  thou  ahalt 
stretch  forth  thine  hand  against  the 
v^rath  of  mine  enemies,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  save  me.»  Neh.  13.21,  *Then 
1  testified  against  them  and  said  unto 
them.  Why  lodge  ye  about  the  wall? 
if  ye  do  so  again,  1  unit  lay  hands  on 
you  J  Ps.  65.  20,  *He  hath  put  forth  his 
hand  against  such  as  be  at  peace  with 

him.' IT  Also  they  saw  God,  and  did 

eat  and  drink.  Heb.  tiTlisn  DK  ItTTn 
va-yehezu  eth  ha-Elohim,  and  they  saw 
the  Elohim.  It  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  original  here  adopts 
a  different  term  for  *  seeing*  from  that 
which  occurs  in  the  preceding  verse— 
*they  saw  OJ^^T'  yiru)  the  God  of  Is- 
rael,' as  if  that  were  intended  to  refer 
to  the  mere  outward,  ocular,  and  super- 
ficial  view  of  the  object  as  at  first  be- 
held. Here  on  the  other  hand,  the  verb  is 
ntn  hazah,  a  term  applied  for  thf*  most 
part  to  prophetic  vision,  or  that  kind  ol 
inward  and  spiritual  perception  which 
was  enjoyed  by  holy  and  inspired  men 
when  in  a  state  of  supernatural  trance 
or  extacy.  In  this  slate  the  exercise 
of  the  outward  senses  was  usually  sus- 
pended, and  the  objects  seen  were  pre- 
sented as  pictures  to  the  imagination, 
the  full  ^ignificaucA  of  which  were  uol 


which  the  visible  Divine  Majesty  rested. 
•~ir  Under  his  feet  as  it  were  h  paved 
work  of  a  sapphire  stone.  Heb.  niL'y72iD 
^•^ECn  rj-i  kemadteh  libnath  hassap- 
pir^  as  the  work  of  brick  of  sapphire. 
That  is,  a  tesselated  pavement,  appa- 
rently constructed  of  solid  blocks  of 
tran.sparent  sapphire  moulded  into  the 
shape  and  size  of  bricks.  The  sapphire 
is  a  precious  stone  of  a  sky-colored 
hue,  next  in  value  and  beauty  to  the 
diamond,  and  there  seems  to  be  aji  allu- 
sion to  this  gorgeous  substratum  of  the 
throne  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  proph- 
et's words,  Is.  54.  11,  'I  will  lay  thy 
stones  with  fair  colors,  and  lay  thy 
foundations  with  sapphires.^  In  order 
to  make  the  impression  of  its  apj)ear- 
ance  still  more  distinct,  it  is  compared 
to  the  'body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness.' 
That  is  to  say,  it  had  the  aspect  of  the 
azure  vault  of  heaven  as  seen  in  its 
pure  native  splendor,  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  serene  and  unclouded.  The 
eye  then  seems  to  behold  the  naked 
body,  as  it  were,  or  the  very  substance 
Kii  the  heavenly  ether.  The  whole  spec- 
tacle, viewed  merely  as  a  sensible  phe- 
nomenon, must  have  been  beautiful  and 
glorious  beyond  conception ;  but  its 
glory  in  this  respect  would  no  doubt  be 
far  eclipsed  by  that  of  its  symbolical 
import,could  we  but  adequately  grasp  it. 
11.  And  upon  the  nobles,  &c.  Heb. 
tJ'^b'^Si^  ctzelim,  magnates,  eptimates, 
the  chief  nen,  the  grandees-  evidently 
denoting  the  select  and  favored  persons 
above  mentioned,  who  are  here  prob- 
abl)  called  '  nobles'  from  the  honor  now 
conferred  upon  them  of  being  a()mitted 
to  witness  such  a  spectacle  ;  nr  if  the 
splendoi  of  the  divine  presence  enno- 
hied  every  thing  that  came  within  its 
sphere.  By  the  'hand*  of  Jehovah's 
'not  Leing  laid  uyoa  them'  is  doubt- 
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always  made  kiK^wn  to  the  beholder. 
Id  the  present  instance  we  cannot  affirm 
that  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  eye 
were,  after  a.time,  superseded,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  their  miads  were 
gradually  raised  and  sublimated  by  a 
tpecial  divine  influence,  so  that  they 
were  made  the  subjects  of  a  manifesta- 
tion or  revelation  far  beyond  any  thing 
which  their  unaided  faculties  were  ca- 
pable of  attaining.  They  were  under 
an  ill  apse  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
like  Balaam  *  saw  the  vision  of  the  Al- 
mighty, falling  into  a  trance,  but  (prob- 
ably) having  their  eyes  open.'  In  this 
entranced  and  extatic  state  *  they  saw 
God  ;'  i.  e.  they  had  a  prophetic  view 
of  the  Shekinah,  the  symbol  of  the  di- 
Tine  presence,  not  only  in  the  form  in 
which  it  might  strike  the  senses,  but  in 
its  hidden  interior  import  and  signifi- 
cancy,  as  pointing  to  that  divine  per- 
sonage who  was  now  involved  in  it  and  in 
future  to  be  developed  out  of  it,  first  in 
the  substantiated  form  of  human  flesh, 
as  the  Son  of  God,  humbled,  suffering, 
and  dying  for  the  sins  of  men ;  and  se- 
condly and  chiefly  as  risen,  glorified, 
and  again  manifested  on  earth  in  the 
splendor  and  magnificence  of  his  second 
coming  and  his  eternal  kingdom.  It  is, 
we  doubt  not,  to  this  future  and  con- 
fiummated  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  made 
again  visible  and  taking  up  its  abode 
among  men,  that  the  symbol  of  the 
Shekinah  always  points.  Its  manifesta- 
tion to  Israel  of  old  was  preintimative 
of  its  renewed  appearance  and  estab- 
lishment in  more  sublime  and  glorious 
state  to  the  subjects  of  the  gospel  econ- 
omy in  its  ulterior  periods,  as  set  forth 
ut  the  splendid  predictions  of  Isaiah 
and  the  Apocal3rpse.  It  is  only  in  the 
realization  of  all  that  was  shadowed  by 
the  Shekinah  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  assurance  ratified 
by  *  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven,  say- 
ing. Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is 
with  meUf  and  he  vnll  dwell  with  them, 
and  (bey  shall  be  bis  "^ople,  and  God 


himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  theii 
God.' 

This,  we  are  aware,  is  language 
that  the  Christian  world  have  somehow 
come  to  interpret  vaguely  of  heaven 
considered  as  a  state  removed  to  an  un- 
known distance  both  of  time  and  space 
from  the  state  in  which  our  present  lot 
is  cast ;  but  we  have  greatly  mistaken 
the  drift  of  the  oracles  of  God,  if  the 
conviction  does  nor  eventually  grow 
upon  the  church,  that  it  is  in  fact  a 
future  and  an  earthly  state,  a  state  to 
be  gradually  evolved  out  of  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  and  to  the  devel- 
opement  of  which  every  Christian  is 
bound  unceasingly  and  strenuously  to 
consecrate  his  efforts.  So  far  as  the 
heaven  of  the  Scriptures  is  identical 
with  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  celestial 
city,  it  is  certainly  future,  for  that  is 
future.  It  is  a  state  which  is  to  be  the 
result  of  a  great  system  of  influences  and 
providences,  now  in  operation,  which 
God  has  designed  shall  precede  and  in- 
troduce it.  It  is  an  economy  or  polity 
which  is  said  to  *  come  down  from  God 
out  of  heaven,'  because  it  is  to  be  de- 
veloped into  being  an  purtuance  of  a 
divine  planf~as  the  execution  of  a 
scheme  or  program  of  which  God  in 
hit  revealed  uwd  is  the  Author,  In 
like  manner,  it  might  not  improperly 
be  said  that  the  Tabernacle  and  all  its 
apparatus  came  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven,  because  Moses  constructed  it 
all  according  to  the  pattern  shown  him 
in  the  mount.  We  suppose  that  it  was 
with  a  view  to  impart  a  prophetic  in- 
timation of  this  great  futurity,  that  the 
present  vision  was  vouchsafed  and  re- 
corded ;  and  that  a  similar  end  was 
contemplated  in  the  similar  disclosures 
made  to  Isaiah,  to  Ezekiel,  to  Daniel, 
and  to  John.  They  all  point  forward  to 
the  blissful  period  referred  to  in  the  an- 
nunciation, *  the  taoernacle  of  God  shall 
be  with  men,'  that  is,  his  Shekinah,  his 
manifeeted  pf  esence,  shall  be  with  men ; 
not  only  with  men  in  their  raist  1  and 
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glorified  and  angelic  bodies,  but  also 
with  men  in  their  human  flesh,  liv. 
mg  and  sojourning  on  the  earth  while 
this  resplendent  throne  of  Jehovah  has 
Its  seat  in  the  midst  of  them.  And 
this  view,  we  conceive,  affords  the  true 
clue  to  the  introduction  of  the  remark- 
able circumstance  mentioned  in  close 
connexion  with  that  of  the  vision  with 
which  Moses  and  the  elders  were  favor- 
ed, viz.,  that  *  they  did  eat  and  drink.' 
Even  granting,  as  is  very  probably  the 
case,  that  this  eating  and  drinking  was 
upon  the  peace-offerings  and  the  liba- 
tions which  accompanied  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  covenant,  yet  who  is  not 
struck  by  the  juxta-position  of  things 
apparently  so  remote  from  each  other 
in  their  own  nature,  as  witnessing  a  vi- 
sion of  God  and  satisfying  the  gross 
appetites  of  the  physical  man  ?  Who 
does  not  (eel  it  to  be  a  kind  of  violent 
transition  from  the  Spirit  to  the  flesh  ? 
But  suppose  the  incident  to  be  viewed 
as  having,  like  the  rest,  a  prophetical 
bearing — suppose  it  be  a  typical  in- 
timation of  the  fact,  that  eating  and 
drinking,  that  is,  enjoying  the  con- 
dittont  of  our  present  humanity^  are 
not  in  themselves  inconsistent  with  the 
visible  indwelling  of  the  Most  High  on 
earth  which  we  are  taught  to  ex])ect,  and 
do  we  not  find  a  suflicient  explanation 
of  the  mystery  ?  If  the  vision  here  re- 
cordeil  were  truly  in  its  ultimate  scope, 
prophetical,  and  ])ointed  to  an  era  when 
the  glory  displayed  to  the  congregation 
at  Sinai  should  be  far  more  illustriously 
displayed  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
while  the  race  was  yet  sojourning  upon 
it,  would  it  not  be  natural  that  some 
hint  should  be  afibrded  of  the  intrinsic 
compatibility  of  such  a  manifestation 
with  such  a  mode  of  subsistence  ? 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have 
stated  one,  and,  as  we  conceive,  a 
prominent  one,  of  the  designs  of  God 
in  granting  to  his  servants  this  signal 
manifestation  of  his  glory.  But  this, 
we  apprehend,  was  not  all.    Admitting 


that  such  an  ultimate  scope  as  we 
have  now  supposed  was  in  (act  couched 
under  the  vision,  it  would  be  natural 
that  a  system  of  rites,  types,  and  shad- 
ows should  be  instituted,  adapted  to 
represent  and  keep  vividly  befoiv  the 
minds  of  the  chosen  people,  the  grand 
end  which  infinite  wisdom  thus  pro- 
posed to  itself  eventually  to  accom- 
plish. To  this  the  Tabernacle  with  its 
various  furniture  and  services,  was  emi- 
■nently  adapted.  This  sacred  and  sym- 
bolical structure,  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances, was  to  be  erected  under  the 
superintendance  of  Moses,  and  that  in 
conformity  to  a  model  divinely  given. 
We  are  expressly  informed  that  he  was 
to  <  make  every  thing  after  the  patters 
shown  him  in  the  mount.'  This  pattern 
we  suppose  to  have  been  shown  him  on 
this  occasion;  and  probably  one  main 
reason  of  admitting  Aaron  and  the  elders 
to  a  participation  of  the  vision,  was, 
that  by  beholding  the  pattern  they  might 
bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  of  the  copy. 
Otherwise,  what  evidence  could  Moses 
give  to  the  people  that  he  was  acting  in 
obedience  to  a  divine  command  in  erect- 
ing such  a  structure,  of  so  strange  a 
form  and  so  costly  a  character  ?  Would 
the  congregation  have  parted  so  readily 
with  their  treasures,  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver and  jewels,  unless  upon  the  strong- 
est assurance  to  their  own  minds  that 
in  so  doing  they  were  fulfilling  an  ex- 
press requisition  of  Jehovah?  The 
presence  of  the  elders  would  give  this 
assurance,  and  we  therefore  deem  It 
reasonable  to  presume  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  vision  included  the  en- 
tire typical  apparatus  of  the  Taberna- 
cle, and  especially  that  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  the  Mercy-seat,  and  the 
Cherubim,  which  were  in  fact  the  very 
heart  and  nucleus  of  the  entire  system, 
and  of  the  import  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  Note. 
In  all  probability  the  visible  object 
termed  the  <  God  of  Israel'  wbs  faith- 
fully but  feebly  shadowed  oui  ia  iJHm 
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12  If  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, »Come  up  to  me  into  the 
mount,  and  be  there:  and  I  will 
give  thee  t^tables  of  stone,  and  a 
mw,  and  commandments  which  I 

»ver.2. 15,  18.  tch.  31.  18.  &  32.  15.  16. 
PauI.  5.  22. 

cloud  of  glory  and  the  accompanying 
Cherubim  which  surmounted  the  Mercy- 
seat,  except  that  the  sapphire  pavement 
was  exchanged,  for  uniformity's  sake^ 
for  one  of  burnished  gold.  As  to  the 
attendant  angelic  hosts,  which  seem  to 
baye  been  conceived  of  as  an  unfailing 
accompaniment  oi  the  Glory,  and  which 
they  probably  saw,  since  they  could  not 
be  materialized  in  their  multitude,  the 
Cherubic  device  was  adopted  as  a  mys- 
tic embodiment  of  this  order  of  beings. 
But  of  this  more  in  the  sequel.  If  our 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  remarkable 
incident  here  recorded  be  well  founded, 
and  this  were  the  time  when  these  'pat- 
terns of  things  in  the  heavens'  were 
shown  to  Moses,  it  will  follow  that  (he 
account  here  given  of  the  vision  is  ex- 
tremely incomplete,  embracing  the  men- 
tion merely  of  the  leading  and  most 
memorable  object  which  they  were  fa- 
vored to  behold.  This  we  infer  from  the 
fact  that  Moses  is  said  to  have  made 
every  thing  according  to  the  pattern 
shown  him  in  the  mount.  But  as  he 
made  many  thii^s  which  he  is  not  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  seen,  we  may  fair- 
ly conclude  that  he  does  not  describe 
all  that  he  did  see. 

12.  Come  up  to  me  into  the  Mount,  &c. 
Thus  far  it  would  appear  that  Moses 
had  remained  with  his  company  at  some 
station  part  way  up  the  mountain,  where 
the  vision  was  vouchsafed,  but  he  is 
now  commanded  to  leave  his  compan- 
ions, and  advance  towards  the  cldud 
that  rested  on  the  summit,  and  <to  be 
there,'  i.  e.  to  remain  there  some  con- 
siderable time.  The  design  of  the  sum- 
mons is  stated  to  be,  that  he  might  re- 
feive  the  engraved  tables  of  the  law, 


have  written;  that  thou  may  est 
teach  them. 
13  And  Moses  rose  up,  and  «  his 
minister  Joshua :  and  Moses  w  went 
up  into  the  mount  of  God. 

uch.32. 17.&33. 11.    wver.  2. 
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containing  that  divine  code  which  he 
was  to  teach  to  the  people,  for  it  is  t3 
the  people,  and  not  to  the  command* 
ments,  that  the  pronoun  '  them'  refers. 
13.  And  his  minister  Joshua.  Heb« 
in^lZ^TS  mesharethOf  his  ministering  at*^ 
tendant.  The  root  THfD  shttrath  de- 
notes a  personal  attendance  and  minis* 
try  less  servile  than  tliat  which  is  indi* 
cated  by  the  term  ^^3^  abad,  to  serve 
It  points  rather  to  that  honorary  at« 
tendance  which  is  paid  by  a  courtier  to 
his  sovereign  or  prince,  than  the  menial 
obsequiousness  of  a  slave  to  his  nias- 
ter.  See  Note  on  Num.  11. 28.  It  was 
undoubtedly  with  a  view  to  his  future 
office,  that  Joshua  was  called  to  sus- 
tain this  relation  to  Moses.  He  was  to 
be  his  successor  as  leader  of  Israel,  and 
It  was  fittmg  that  he  should  begin  by 
degrees  to  be  honored  before  the  con- 
gregation, that  they  might  be*  led  the 
more  readily  and  cordially  to  render  to 
him  the  deference  and  respect  to  which 
his  station  would  one  day  entitle  him. 
This  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  result 
when  they  saw  him  admitted  nearer  to 
the  manifested  presence  of  God  than 
any  other  individual  except  Moses  him- 
self. We  must  be  strangely  insensible 
to  the  tokens  of  the  divine  will  not  to 
honor  those  whom  God  himself  honors. 

IT  And  Moses  went  up  into  the 

mount  of  God.  Chal.  'Into  the  moun- 
tain  on  which  the  Glory  of  the  Lord 
was  revealed.'  Targ.  Jon.  *  Into  the 
mountain  in  which  the  Glorious  Pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  was  manifested.' 
Moses  and  Joshua  wi  iit  up  to  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountain,  where  in  all 
proliability  the  lower  extremities  or 
fringes  of  the  dark  enveloping  clou4 
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14  And  he  said  unto  the  elders, 
Tarry  ye  here  for  us,  until  we  come 
again  untoyou«  and  behold,  Aaron 

embosomed  them  in  its  sombre  folds. 
The  bright  interior  cloud  of  the  Giory 
seems  to  have  been  still  higher  up  on 
the  very  apex  of  the  mount,  and  to  have 
been  only  occasionally  disclosed  to  the 
sight  of  the  congregation.  The  com- 
mon spectacle,  we  suppose,  was  that  of 
a  dark  majestic  mass  of  cloud,  within 
which,  but  invisible,  the  splendor  of 
the  8hekinah  abode.  Here  it  would 
seem  that  Moses  and  Joshua  remained 
together  for  six  days,  pavilioned  within 
the  lower  descending  outskirts'  of  the 
cloud,  engaged  in  holy  conference  and 
fervent  devotion,  till  on  the  seventh, 
perhaps  the  sabbath  day,  Moses  was 
ordered  to  leave  Joshua,  as  they  had 
both  left  the  elders  below,  and  ascend 
up  to  the  topmost  summit  of  the  hal- 
lowed mount,  where  the  divine  pres- 
ence was  more  especially  enthroned. 
So  in  our  upward  moral  progress,  be 
our  attainments  what  they  may  at  pres- 
ent, we  are  still  to  aim  at  something 
higher.  Our  arrival  at  one  eminence 
still  leaves  us  at  the  foot  of  another, 
which  equally  claims  to  be  climbed, 
and  -  until  we  reach  heaven  itself  we 
must  expect  to  see, 

'Hills  peep  o'er  hiUK,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.' 

14.  Tarry  ye  here^  &c.  Aware,  prob- 
ably, that  his  absence  from  the  people 
was  now  t?)  be  of  longer  duration  than 
usual,  Moses  deems  it  necessa/y  to 
make  special  provision  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  peo- 
pie  in  the  interval.  For  this  end  he 
commissions  Aaron  and  Hur  to  act  as 
his  deputies  in  judging  causes,  and  tells 
them,  moreover,  to  remain  where  they 
were,  advanced  somewhat  up  the  moun- 
tain, patiently  awaiting  his  and  Joshua's 
retuni.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
luder&tand  the  plain  language  of  the 


and  Hur  are  with  you :  if  any  man 
have  any  matters  to  do,  let  him 
corae  imto  them. 

text.  Commentators  indeed  have  sup 
posed  that  as  the  people  were  to  havt 
constant  resort  to  them  on  mattets  ol 
business,  and  as  Aaron  is  spoken  of  as 
engaged  in  the  midst  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  making  the  golden  calf,  the 
order  was  for  the  elders  to  remain,  no; 
in  the  exact  spot  where  Moses  left  them 
but  in  the  camp  at  the  base  of  the  moun. 
tain,  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  Bu: 
this  is  surely  doing  manifest  violence 
to  the  letter  of  the  narrative ;  and  be-- 
sides,  if  this  were  the  sense,  what  need 
were  there  of  any  commsmd  at  all ;  for 
where  else  should  they  tarry  but  in  ths 
camp  ?  Was  there  any  danger  of  theii 
going  away  from  it  ?  The  truth  is,  it 
we  mistake  not,  they  were  expresslj 
required  to  abide  in  the  spot  where  they 
had  enjoyed  the  vision  till  Moses  re- 
turned. To  this  spot  such  of  the  people 
as,  'had  matters  to  do'  were  permitted 
and  directed  to  come  as  often  as  they 
had  occasion  for  judicial  decisions; 
and  we  think  that  the  first  step  in 
Aaron's  sin  was  his  deserting  his  post, 
and  going  down,  contrary  to  Moses'  di< 
rectton,  into  the  midst  of  the  camp. 
He  was  probably  infected  by  the  conta* 
giou  of  the  people's  impatience  before 
he  yielded  his  consent  to  join  in  their 
idolatry ;  thus  affording  us  a  melan* 
choly  example  of  the  ruinous  effects  iA 
a  single  step  in  the  way  of  transgres- 
sion. No  man  knows  where  he  may  be 
landed  by  the  slightest  aberration  from 
the  path  of  duty.  Neither  the  foot  noi 
the  iace  can  be  safely  turned  away  from 
the  post  assigned  us.  Aaron  slid  dowa 
the  mountain  both  in  a  moral  and  phy* 
sical  sense  at  the  same  time.  V  Bt> 
holdf  Aaron  and  Hur  are  with  you. 
This  was  spoken  to  the  elders,  but  to 
the  elders  as  the  representatives  of  the 
peo])Ie,  and  so  in  a  sense  sustaining 
i  theii*  persons.    The  people,  thereforei 
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15  And  Moses  went  up  into  the  | 
mount,  and  »a  cloud  co\ered  the 
moimt. 

16  And  y  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
abode  upon  mount  Sinai,  and  the 
cloud  covered  it  six  days :  and  the 
seventh  day  he  called  unto  Moses 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud. 

xch.  19.9,  16.  Matt.  17.  6.  ych.  16.  10. 
Nuiiitx  14. 10. 

I  II 

were  to  consider  theaiBelves  as  address- 
ed in  the  address  made  to  their  official 
beads.  This  is  according  to  the  usual 
analogy  of  the  Scripture  idiom,  of  which 
we  shall  find  hundreds  of  examples.— — 
IT  XT  ftny  man  have  any  matters  to  do. 
Heb.  D'^"QT  ^53  "^TS  mi  haal  debarim, 
whoso  is  lord  or  master  of  words  (things, 
meters).  Gr.  and  Chal.  ^ Whoso  hath 
a  judgment  or  controv^rsyj^ 

Id.  And  Moses  tvent  upinto  thmjoMiUf 
&c.  That  is,  Moses  and  Joshua  to> 
gether,  as  the  whole  narrative  leads  os 
to  infer.  For  it  was  not  till  six  days 
had  elapsed  that  Moses  was  called  to 
enter  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud  resting 
on  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain, 
and  in  the  mean  time  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  he  and  Joshua  remained 
together.  It  no  more  follows  that 
Joshua  did  not  ascend  with  him,  from 
his  name  not  being  mentioned,  than  it 
does  that  he  is  not  to  be  associated 
with  Moses  in  the  final  clause  of  v.  13, 
where  any  one  can  see  that  such  an  in- 
fereu-e  would  be  entirely  erroneous. 

16.  And  the  glory  cf  the  Lord  abode, 
&c.  Heb.  ptQ*^  yishkan,  tabtrnacied. 
Fi-om  the  same  root  "pTD  shakan^  comes 
Shekinah,  the  etymology  clearly  indi- 
cating the  relation  of  the  visible  glory 
of  Jehovah  to  some  kind  of  tabernacle 
as  its  appropriate  dwelling  place.  In 
the  p.eseiit  instance,  we  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  the  dark  cloud  was  the  taber- 
nacle in  which  the  Glory  was  enshrined, 
and  that  this  is  expressly  intimated  in 
the  ensuing  words,  '  the  cloud  covered 
It  six  days/  i.  e.  covered  the  Glory,  and 


17  And  the  sight  of  the  glory  erf 
the  Lord  was  like  »  devouring  fire 
on  the  top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes 
of  the  children  of  Israel. 

18  And  Moses  went  into  the  midst 
of  the  cloud,  and  gat  him  up  into 
the  mount :  and  ^  Moses  was  in  the 
moimt  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 

z  ch.  3.  2.  &  19.  18.  Deut.  4.  36.  Hebr.  12. 
18.  29.    »  ch.  34.  28.    Deut.  9.  9. 

Ill  - — 

not  the  mountain ;  for  thus  the  original 
may  fairly  be  interpreted.  It  is,  in- 
deed true  that  nearly  all  the  ancient 
versions  render  it,  ^covered  him,'  i.  e 
Moses,  but  the  other  sense  is  agreeable 
to  the  original,  and  were  a  personal  ob 
ject  intended,  we  think  it  more  probable 
the  plural  'them*  would  have  been  em- 
ployed, as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Moses  and  Joshua  were  now  together, 
and  both  enshrouded  within  the  border* 
of  tlie  clqudy  crown  which  covered  the 
brow  of  the  mountain.  On  the  seventh 
day  the  divine  summons  called  Moses 
up  to  the  utmost  heights  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  then  we  suppose  the  dark  thick 
cloud  was  rent  and  opened  in  the  sight 
of  all  Israel,  and  the  inner  glory  broke 
forth  like  devouring  fire.  In  the  midst 
of  this  opened  cloud,  Moses  was  en- 
abled boldly  to  enter,  although  to  the 
multitude  below  it  probably  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  entering  into  the  mouth  oi 
a  fiery  furnace,  which  threatened  in- 
stantaneous destruction.  But  Moses 
was  one  whom  the  special  favor  of  hea- 
ven enabled  to  <  dwell  even  with  this 
devouring  fire,'  without  either  a  hair  ot 
his  head,  or  a  thread  of  his  garments, 
feeling  the  action  of  the  consuming  ele- 
ment. There  he  continued  fasting  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  receiving  further 
instructions,  and  no  doubt  enjoying  the 
most  transporting  discoveries  of  the  di- 
vine glory.  The  six  days  mentioned, 
V.  16,  were  probably  not  a  part  of  the 
forty  ;  for  during  those  six  days  Moses 
and  Joshua  were  together,  and  both 
probably  ate  of  maima  as  usual^  and 
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drank  of  the  brook  mentioned  Deut.  9. 
21 ;  but  wben  Moses  was  called  into 
the  midst  of  llie  cloud,  bis  forty  days 
fasting  commenced,  while  Joshua,  in 
the  mean  time,  no  doubt  continued  to 
eat  and  drink  daily  while  waiting  for 
Moses'  return. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  TABEKNACLE. 

As  we  enter  in  the  present  chapter 
njton  the  directions  given  to  Moses  for 
the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  sacred 
suucture  called  the  TaberruicU,  it  will 
be  proper  to  dwell  a  little  in  the  outset 
'ipou  the  grand  design  of  an  edifice  so 
remarkable  in  itseli,  and  holding  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy. The  Tabeniacle  was,  in  fact,  the 
central  object  in  the  Jewish  system  of 
worship,  and  without  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  of  its  form,  uses,  ai^d  ends, 
our  view  of  the  genius  and  scope  of  the 
Hebrew  ritual  will  be  essentially  de. 
fective.  It  may  perhaps  be  admitted, 
that  as  some  of  these  ends  were  oi' 
typical  import,  pointing  forward  to  a 
period  of  the  Cliristian  dispensation 
which  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed, 
we  may  not  be  able  to  uiiioid,  in  all  its 
fullness,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  entire  reach  of  meaning 
which  in  the  divine  mind  was  couched 
under  this  significant  structure,  and  its 
successor  the  Temple.  Yet  with  the 
lights  reflected  upon  it  from  the  expo> 
sitions  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
predictions  of  the  Old,  we  may  doubt- 
less attain  to  an  interesting  and  edify- 
ing insight  into  its  leading  drift.  We 
are  persuaded  that  it  is  a  study  fraught 
with  the  most  important  practical  re- 
sults, and  though  generally  considered, 
like  the  other  symbolical  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  constituting  a  field  of 
mere  curious,  fanciful,  and  speculative 
research,  yet  we  cannot  question  that 
this  opinion  will  be  ere  long  entirely 
rerersed  by  a  deeper  reverence  for  every 


part  of  revelation  subordinating  to  itseli 
the  irrepressible  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
is  pervading  every  department  of  know- 
ledge whether  scientific  or  sacred,  na- 
tiural  or  supernatural.  The  book  oi 
revelation,  like  the  book  of  nature,  is 
designed  to  be  of  gradual  development, 
and  we  know  not  why  it  is  not  as  rea- 
sonable to  look  for  the  opening  of  new 
mines  of  scriptural  wealth,  as  of  new 
mineral  treasures,  that  have  been  im- 
bedded for  ages  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. — But  to  the  point  which  we  have 
more  immediately  in  band. 

The  opinion  has  been  widely  enter- 
tained, that  in  the  early  9ge%  of  the 
world,  under  the  impression  of  the 
grand  truth  that  *  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
that  they  that  worship  him  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,'— thafr 
this  divine  ^^it  filled  all  things,  and 
was  eqiurffy  prrfteiit  in  all  parts  of  bis 
creation  —  men  had  no  sacred  placet f 
but  worshipped  God  wherever  and  when- 
ever their  hearts  were  drawn  forth  to- 
wards him  in  veneration,  gratitude,  or 
love.  To  the  soundness  of  this  0])inion 
thus  broadiy  expressed,  we  are  disposed 
to  object,  on  the  same  grounds  on  which 
we  object  to  the  theory  that  makes  the 
primitive  state  of  man  a  tavage  state. 
//  is  notf  we  conceive ^  in  accordance 
with  the  recorded  facts  of  inspired  his* 
tory.  We  cannot  but  conclude,  from 
the  tenor  of  the  sacred  narrative,  that 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  God  has  dealt  with  man  by 
«ray  of  express  revelation.  The  infancy 
of  the  race  was  cradled  in  the  midst  of 
supernatural  disclosures,  and  the  light 
of  the  divine  man^c^tof  ton*  continued  to 
shine  with  brighter  or  dimmer  beams 
upon  its  advancing  youth  and  manhood, 
up  to  the  riper  age  which  it  has  now 
attained.  With  the  record  of  Gecesis 
before  us  we  cannot  question  that  Je- 
hovah manifested  himself  between  the 
Cherubims  at  the  east  of  the  garden  ol 
Eden,  and  that  this  earliest  ezhibitioa 
»f   the  Shekinoh  waa   the   apwointed 
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place  of  worship  for  Adam  and  his  fam- 
ily, the  place  to  which  Cain  and  Abel 
brought  their  oblations,  and  the  place 
from  which  Cain,  after  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  retired  in  miserable  exile, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  fled  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  True  it  is,  that 
the  majol  part  of  the  race  lapsed,  by  a 
▼ery  early  defection,  into  the  grossest 
idolatry,  and  the  visible  symbols  of  the 
divine  presence,  if  enjoyed  at  all,  were 
confined  to  a  select  few  ;  but  we  know 
not  that  we  are  warranted  in  the  belief 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  or 
of  the  right  mode  of  worshipping  him, 
has  at  any  time  become  entirely  extinct 
on  earth.  As  a  matter,  however,  of 
historical  fact  it  is  unquestionable  thsLt 
most  of  the  early  nations  of  the  world, 
under  the  promptings  of  a  religious 
principle,  rendered  their  worship,  such 
as  it  was,  in  a  vague  and  informal 
manner,  without  temple  or  ritual,  to 
the  invisible  Deity  in  whom  they  were 
taught  to  believe.  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  in  these  circumstances  they  should 
have  selected  the  tops  of  mountains  and 
the  shade  of  groves  as  the  seat  of  their 
worship,  and  there  fixed  their  altars  for 
sacrifice.  But  in  propess  of  time,  as 
men  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  idol- 
atry, the  practice  of  worshipping  on 
high  places  and  in  groves  became  asso- 
ciated with  so  many  vile  abominations, 
that  it  was  utterly  forbidden  to  the  Is- 
raelites, to  whom  God  was  pleased  to 
prescribe  a  localized  worship,  first 
within  the  precincts  of  a  Tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  of  a  Temple.  The  Tab- 
ernacle was  little  else  than  a  portable 
temple  ;  as  no  other  kind  of  structure 
wr.uld  have  suited  the  earlier  circum- 
stances of  the  chosen  race.  A  nomade 
peo]  le  would  of  course  have  a  moveable 
temple ;  and,  among  a  tent-dwelliog 
people,  that  temple  would  naturally  be 
t  tent  or  a  portable  fabric  of  wood.  An 
immoveable  temple  could  only  be  ex- 
pected to  }>e  found  among  a  settled  race; 
and  when  a  moTuv;  |>eopIe  become  set- 


tled, and  exchange  their  tents  for  houses, 
in  like  manner  their  moveable  taber- 
nacles become  fixed  temples.  *  See  now,* 
said  David,  'I  dwell  in  a  house  of  cedar, 
but  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth  between 
curtains.'  He  therefore  proposed  that 
the  house  of  God  should  no  longer  be  a 
tent,  but  a  fabric  of  stone,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  altered  circumstances  ot 
the  people.  But  until  the  Israelites 
were  settled  in  the  land  of  promise, 
their  sacred  edifice,  if  they  had  one> 
must  necessarily  be  such  as  they  could 
easily  take  to  pieces  and  transfer  from 
place  to  place.  The  object  of  such  a 
building  was  not,  like  that  of  our 
churches,  as  a  place  of  shelter  for  the 
assembled  worshippers,  for  the  wor- 
shippers assembled  not  in  the  temples, 
but  in  the  courts  before  or  around  them; 
nor  yet  as  places  for  ofiering  sacrifices, 
for  the  sacrifices  were  also  offered  in 
the  courts.  Its  true  design  was  as  a 
mansion  of  the  Deity j  a  dwelling-place 
for  the  divine  presence.  This  was  es- 
pecially and  preeminently  the  object  ol 
the  Jewish  Tabernacle.  It  was  intend- 
ed as  a  habitation  of  the  visible  symbol 
of  Jehovah,  or  the  Shekinah,  as  the  God 
and  King  of  the  chosen  people,  who,  as 
we  have  seen*  above,  is  emphatically 
designated  'the  God  of  Israel.' 

In  ordering  the  construction  of  such 
a  building,  we  may  admit  that  there 
was  an  accommodation  to  ideas  then 
very  universally  prevalent,  and  which 
from  their  residence  in  Egypt  had  be- 
come familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  Is- 
raelites. The  Egyptians  and  other 
heathen  nations  boasted  of  the  presence 
of  their  gods  among  them  in  their  tem- 
ples and  tabernacles;  and  as  God  had 
been  pleased  from  the  earliest  periods 
to  reveal  him^ielf  to  the  patriarchs  by 
visible  manifestation,  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  he  should  at  length  confer 
upon  his  people  the  permanent  tokens 
of  a*  peculiar  local  presence  in  some 
such  striking  and  glorious  symbol  at 
that  of  the  Shekinah.    With  thi«  view 
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Ve  directed  the  Taberoacle  to  be  erect- 
ed as  a  suitable  abode  for  his  visible 
majesty.  As  such  it  possessed  the  two- 
fold  character  of  a  Sanctuaryj  or  holy 
place y  a  place  of  worship ;  and  of  a 
Uoyal  Palace;  where  he  would  keep 
the  sta:e  of  a  court,  as  supreme  civil 
magisti  ite  and  king  of  Israel ;  from 
whence/  he  would  issue  his  laws  and 
commandments  as  from  an  oracle,  and 
where  he  was  to  receive  the  homage 
and  tribute  of  his  subjects.  Tliis  idea 
of  the  Tabernacle,  as  in  part  that  of  a 
palace  for  a  king,  will  seem  perfectly 
clear  to  every  one  who  carefully  notes 
the  terms  in  which  this  building  and 
dlso  the  .Temple  are  spoken  of  and  re> 
ferred  to  throughout  the  Scriptures; 
and  we  doubt  not  it  is  a  view  essential 
to  the  right  understanding  of  these 
structures  and  the  things  which  belong- 
ed to  them.  It  is  a  view  also  which  is 
held  by  the  Jews  themselves,  who  Carry 
out  the  analogy  and  regard  the  utensils 
of  the  Tabernacle  as  palace  furniture 
and  the  priests  as  its  ministers  of  state 
and  officers.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  comment  of  Rab.  Shem  Tob 
on  Maimonides  as  cited  by  Ootram  on 
Sacrifices,  Diss.  I.  §  3.  *  CkKl,  to  whom 
be  praise,  commanded  a*  house  to  be 
built  for  him.resembling  a  royal  palace. 
In  a  royal  palace  are  to  be  found  all  the 
things  that  we  have  mentioned.  There 
are  some  persons  who  guard  the  palace ; 
others  who  execute  offices  belonging  to 
the  royal  dignity,  who  furnish  the  ban- 
quets, and  do  other  necessary  services 
for  the  iiionarch ;  others  who  daily  en- 
tertain him  with  music,  both  vocal  and 
.nstrumental.  In  a  royal  palace  there 
is  a  place  appointed  for  the  preparation 
of  victuals,  and  another,  [nearer  the 
Presence]  where  perfumes  are  burned. 
In  the  palace  of  a  king  there  is  also  a 
taUe,  and  an  apartment  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  himself,  Which  no  one 
ever  enters,  except  him  who  is  next  in 
authority,  or  those  whom 'he  regards 
with  the  greatest  afiectioa.     In  like 


I  manner  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  have 
all  these  in  his  house,  that  he  might  not 
in  anything  give  place  to  the  kings  oi 
the  earth.  Fur  he  is  a  great  king,  not 
indeed  in  want  of  these  things:  but 
hence  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  of  the 
duily  provisions  given  to  the  priests 
and  Levites,  being  what  every  monarch 
is  accustomed  to  allow  his  servants. 
And  all  these  tilings  were  intended  to 
instruct  the  people  that  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  was  present  among  us,  'For  be 
is  a  great  king;  and  to  be  feared  by  all 
the  nations.'  These  analogies  will  be 
the  more  apparent  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  comparisons  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  an  Oriental  rather  than  a  Eu- 
ropean palace. 

We  do  not,  however,  consider  it  suffi- 
cient to  regard  such  a  view  of  the  Taber- 
nacle as  founded  solely  upon  the  usages 
of  royalty  as  then  existing.  We  are 
satisfied  that  its  typical  design  is  ne- 
cessary to  account  lor  those  features 
which  it  possessed  in  common  with  the 
palaces  of  kings.  The  Glory  that  dwelt 
both  in  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple 
was  preintimative  of  the  even  yet  future 
manifested  glory  of  Christ,  to  which  the 
*  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature* 
has  been  long  looking  forward,  and  of 
which  the  incipient  dawnings  begin  now 
faintly  to  appear.  The  import  of  the 
ancient  visible  Shekinah  and  its  ma- 
terial habitation  has  never  yet  been 
realized  as  it  is  destined  to  be  in  the 
latter  day  on  earth  j  nor  do  we  conceive 
it  possible  to  gain  a  full  and  adequate 
idea  of  the  kingly  features  of  this  typ- 
ical establishment  without  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  Savior,  com- 
bining sacerdotal  sanctity  with  royal 
dignity,  shall  sit  *a  priest  upon  his 
throne,^  in  th^  earthly  Zion,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  entire  drift  of  the  Oid 
Testament  prophecies.  This  is  the  state 
to  which  the  anticipations  of  all  Chris- 
tians are  really  directed— a  state  which  it 
to  be  ulliniately  evolved  out  of  the  pres 
ent  by  a  stupendous  order  of  clianges 
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moral,  political,  and  physical.  The 
New  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the 
grand  object  of  the  Christian's  hope,  and 
it  is  in  that  glorious  dispensation,  the 
theatre  of  which  is  the  earth  that  we 
now  inhabit,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
nU^antial  realitiea  so  strikingly  figur- 
ed in  the  ritual  apparatus  of  the  old 
economy.  It  is  tne  state  constituted 
by  the  final  developement  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  out  of  the  regenerated 
and  transferred  dominions  and  dynas- 
ties of  the  earth,  over  which  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  reign  in  visible  majesty ,  his 
redeemed  people  being  made,  in  some 
way  at  present  inscrutable  to  us,  to 
share  with  him  in  the  beatitudes  and 
glories  of  his  eternal  kingship.  It  is 
in  that  dispensation,  or  perhaps  we  may 
say,  in  that  stage  of  this  dispensation, 
that  the  things  mystically  foreshown  by 
the  Tabernacle  structure  and  the  Taber- 
nacle furniture  will  be  made  real.  It 
will  then  appear  how  admirably  adapt- 
ed it  was  in  its  twofold  character  of 
Sanctuary  and  Palace  to  correspond 
with  the  twofold  functions  of  Christ  as 
Priest  and  King.  But  the  farther  un- 
folding of  this  view  of  the  subject  would 
carry  as  imperceptibly  into  the  region 
of  prophetic  exposition,  which  our  pres- 
ent plan  does  not  embrace. 

The  detailed  and  minute  account 
which  we  propose  to  give  of  every  part 
of  the  Tabernacle  may  be  prefaced  with 
the  following  general  description,  for 
the  most  part  m  the  words  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Pictorial  Bible.  First  there  was 
the  area  or  court  in  which  the  Taber- 
imcle  stood.  This  was  of  an  oblong 
figure  of  a  hundred  cubits  (about  150 
feet)  long,  b>  fifty  cubiu  (about  75  feet) 
broad ;  and  the  height  of  the  inclosing 
curtain  was  five  cubits  or  nearly  three 
yards,  being  half  the  height  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle. The  inclosure  was  formed  by 
a  pkiin  hanging  of  fine  twined  linen 
yam,  which  seems  to  have  been  work- 
ed in  an  open  or  net-work  texture,  so 
that  the  people  without  might  freely 
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see  the  interior.  The  door-curtain  was 
however  of  a  different  texture  from  the 
general  hanging,  being  a  great  curtain 
of  *  fine  twined  linen,'  embroidered  with 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.  It  is  describ- 
ed in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  the 
door-curtain  of  the  Tabernacle  itself, 
which  was  not,  as  commonly  stated,  of  ^ 
the  same  fabric  with  the  inner  covering 
of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  veil  before 
the  holy  of  holies ;  for  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  two  door-curtains  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  figures  of  cherubim  a;id 
the  fancy  work  (^  cunning  work')  which 
decorated  the  inner  covering  and  vail. 
The  door-curtain  of  the  court  was  fur- 
nished with  cords,  by  which  it  might  be 
drawn  up  or  aside  when  the  priests  had 
occasion  to  enter.  The  curtains  of  this 
inclosure  were  hung  upon  sixty  pillars 
of  brass,  standing  on  Kases  of  the  same 
metal,  but  with  capitals  and  fillets  of 
silver.  (Compare  the  description  in  this 
chapter  with  that  in  chap.  38.)  The 
hooks  also,  to  which  the  curtains  were 
attached,  were  of  silver.  The  entrance 
of  the  court  was  at  the  east  end,  op- 
posite that  to  the  Tabernacle ;  and  be- 
tween them  stood  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering,  but  nearer  to  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle  than  to  that  of  the  court. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  brazen  laver 
was  interposed  between  the  altar  and 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  or  not.  Chap. 
30. 18,  certainly  conveys  that  impres- 
sion; but  the  Rabbins,  Wiio  appear  to 
have  felt  that  nothing  could  properly 
interpose  between  the  altar  and  Taber- 
nacle, say  that  the  laver  was  indeed 
nearer  to  the  Tabernacle  than  was  the 
altar,  but  still  that  it  did  not  stand  in 
tffe  same  line  with  the  altar,  but  stood 
a  little  on  one  side  to  the  south.  As  to 
the  position  of  the  Tabernacle  m  th^; 
court,  nothing  is  said  in  the  Scriptures 
on  the.  subject,  but  it  seems  less  prob- 
able that  it  stood  in  the  centre  th;«n 
that  it  was  placed  towards  the  Hirther 
or  western  extremity,  so  as  to  allow 
greater  space  for  the  services  which 
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were  to  be  performed  exclasively  in 
front  of  the  Tabernacle. 

The  fabric  properly  called  the  Taber- 
nacle having  moveable  walls  of  board, 
was  of  a  more  substantial  character 
than  a  tent ;  but  it  is  right  to  regard  it 
as  a  tent,  its  general  appearance  and 
arrangement  being  the  same,  and  its 
more  substantial  fabric  being  probably 
on  account  of  the  weight  of  its  several 
envelopes  which  required  stronger  sup- 
ports than  are  usually  necessary.  It 
was  of  an  oblong  figure,  fifty-five  feet  in 
length,  by  eighteen  feet  in  breadth  and 
height.  Its  length  extended  from  east 
to  west,  the  entrance  being  at  the  east 
end.  The  two  sides  and  west  end  con- 
sisted of  a  framework  of  boards,  of 
which  there  were  twenty  on  each  side 
and  eight  at  the  west  end.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  boards  were  joined 
to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  wall 
which  might  be  easily  taken  down  and 
set  up  again,  may  be  illustrated  in  some 
degree  by  a  reference  to  the  window- 
shotters  of  an  extensive  shop ;  but  the 
boards  of  the  Tabernacle  did  not  slide 
in  grooves,  but  each  was  furnished  at  the 
bottom  with  two  tenons,  which  were 
received  info  sockets  in  the  bases  of 
solid  silver ;  and  to  give-  the  whole 
greater  security,  the  boards  were  fur- 
nislied  each  with  five  rings  or  staples  of 
gold,  by  means  of  which  they  were  suc- 
cessively run  up  to  their  proper  places 
^on  horizontal  poles  or  bars,  which  serv- 
ed as  the  ribs  of  the  fabric,  binding  its 
parts  together.  The  boards  as  well  as 
the  bars  were  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid 
with  thin  plates  of  gold.  The  east  end, 
bemg  the  entrance,  had  no  boards,  but 
was  furnished  with  five  pillars  of  shi(r 
tim  wood  overlaid  with  gold,  and  each 
standing  on  a  socket  of  brass.  Four 
similar  pillars  within  the  Tabernacle, 
towards  the  west  or  further  end,  sup- 
ported  a  rich  hanging,  which  divided 
the  mterior  into  two  apartments,  of 
which  the  outer  was  called  ^  the  holy 
place  *  and  the  innermost  and  smallest 


was '  the  most  holy  place,'  or  the /Holy 
of  Holies,*  in  which  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  was  more  immediately  manifest 
ed.  The  separating  hanging  was  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  *  the  vail  j'  and 
hence  the  expression  *  within'  or '  with- 
out the  vaiP  is  sometimes  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  most  holy  from  the  holy 
place.  The  people  were  never  admitted 
int(fthe  interior  of  the  tabernacle.  None 
but  the  priests  might  go  even  into  the 
outer  chamber  or  holy  place,  and  into 
the  inner  chamber  the  high-priest  alone 
was  allowed  to  enter,  and  that  only 
once  in  the  year,  on  the  great  day  o| 
atonement.  To  this,  however,  there 
was  a  necessary  exception  when  the 
Tabernacle  was  to  be  taken  down  or  set 
up.  The  outer  chamber  was  only  en- 
tered id  the  morning  to  offer  incense  on 
the  altar  which  stood  there,  and  to  ex- 
tinguish the  lamps,  and  again  in  the 
evening  to  light  them.  On  the  Sabbath 
also  the  old  shew-bread  was  taken  away 
and  replaced  with  new.  These  were 
all  the  services  for  which  the  attend- 
ance of  the  priests  was  necessary  with' 
in  the  Tabemac1e,'all  the  sacrifices  be- 
ing made  in  the  open  space  in  front  ot 
the  Tabernacle,  where  stood  the  brazen 
altar  for  burnt  offerings.  It  will  be  use- 
ful to  observe,  that  the  most  holy  place 
contained  only  the  ark  with  its  con- 
tents ;  that  the  outer  apartment  con- 
tained the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  ot 
shew-bread,  and  the  great  golden  candle* 
stick ;  while  the  open  area  in  front  of  the 
Tabernacle  contained  the  brazen  lave? 
for  the  ablutions  of  the  priests,  and  tha 
brazen  altar  for  burnt  offerings. 

This  description  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  arrangement  and  skubstan- 
tial  structure  of  the  Tabernacle ;  and 
we  may  proceed  to  notice  the  various 
curtains  which  were  thrown  over  and 
formed  the  outer  coverin^fs  of  the  tent. 
The  first  or  inner  covering  was  of  fin 
linen,  splendidly  ei  itiroidered  with  ^- 
ures  of  cherubim  and  fancy  work  ia 
scarlet,  purple,  and  light  blue.    It  ii 
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AlfD  tbe  Lord  spake  nolo  Mo- 
ses, sayiog, 
3  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Is- 
rael that  they  tviog  me  aa  oSet- 


Itaa  of  tbe  same 


id  appear. 
1,  whicD,  accord  ing  to 
Embroidered  witb    all 


Ibe  camp.    Cloth  made  of  goals'  bail 

lent!  of  Ibe  Bedouin  Arabs  lo  tbis  day, 
and  it  Biill  conlinoes  to  be  Hpun  and 
woven  at  home  by  Ihe  women.  Ovei 
Ihia  covering  was  anolher  ofrairu'ikini 
if  ed  led,  and  OTsr  Ihat  the  foiulh  and 


inff  :  'of  every  man  that  ^T«th  it 
wiiUngly  with  his  heart  ye  shall 
take  my  offering. 

•  ch.U.  9,11.  lChron.S>.l,t.  «,!«.  Eira 


B,  aflec 


latheT  Ton 


roof,  bung  dowa  bj  the  i 
si  end  of  (be  Tabeiaaole,  ttioie  ihat 
re  outside  being  calculated  lo  protect 
:  more  coRly  onea  within,  while  thn 
ole  combined  lo  render  the  Tabcr: 
:le  ioipervioua  lo  the  rain,  and  sal* 
n  the  injuriei  of  Ibe  weather. 


Tbe  a 


leied  c 


reader  aomawbat  of  aa  adequata  idea 
of  the  /rtau  work  of  tbe  Tabcmade, 
while  we  biTe  reserved  to  a  sabsequent 
Note,  ch.  26. 14,  a  fiaw  of  tbe  si 
in  its  completed  state  with  lU  en 


The  Fbahe-Wobc  o: 
S.  Spttk  unto  thi  childrtn  »}  Imul, 
thai  they  bring  mt,  tc.  Heb.  ij  Tip"'! 
ta-yikha  li,  thai  Ihtj/  taki/er  ml.  The 
original  word  for  'lake'  verj  frequently 
has  the  import  of  takt  and  Aring,  laki 
and  gim,  or  /o*«  and  offtr.  Thus  Gen. 
15.  9,  <  7ait(  mc  an  heifer  ofihree  years 
old  ;•  L  e.  take  and  offer.  Bo  P).  SS.  IS, 
>  Thou  hast  receirtd  gifts  for  mea  ■, 
Heb.  'thou  hast  laktit;'  i.  a.  in  order  lo 


E  Tabekkacle.  ' 
bestow  them  upon  men,  as  eipoonded 
by  the  apostle,  Eph.  4.  8,  'gave  gill* 
unto  men.'  Thus  too  1  Kings,  3.  34,- 
■And  ihe  king  raid,  Bring  me  a  aword  ;■ 
Heb.  'lo**  ma  i  sword.'  1  Kings,  17, 
10,  'Ftick  me  a  little  water;'  Heb, 
'lake  me  a  Inlle  water.' 1  An  offer- 
ing. Ueb.  rraliri  (irumaA,  an  rlteO' 
lion,  a  luavt-offeriitg,  so  called  froni 
iu  haog  nfttd  up  wbra  il  wM  laid  ob 
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3  And  this  is  the  rffenng  which 
ye  shall  take  of  thei&;  gold,  and 
silver,  and  brass, 

the  altar  in  the  act  of  presentation. 
Chal.  'Separate  a  separation  before  me ;' 
that  is,  such  things  as  they  should  be 
disposed  to  set  apart  from  their  effects 
and  consecrate  to  the  Lord.  The  orig- 
inal term  comes  from  fil^  rumf  to  lift 
upyto  be  lifted  npy  and  is  generally  ap- 
propriated to  sacrificial  offerings,  which 
were  at  least  lifted  up  on  the  altar,  if 
not  previously  heaved  or  waved  in  the 
air  by  way  of  oblation.  It  is  elsewhere 
employed  as  a  very  general  terin  for 
any  thing  separated  and  made  a  dona- 
Hon  to  God,  and  is  applied,  Ezek.  48. 
9 — ^20,  even  to  the  land  which  was  to  be 
sacredly  devoted  to  God  and  the  priest^ 
of  the  Temple,  and  which  is  rendered 
in  our  version  '  oblation.'  In  this  con- 
nexion it  seems  to  imply,  that  the  offer- 
ings thus  voluntarily  made  under  the 
promptings  of  a  noble  and  liberal  spirit, 
were  as  acceptable  to  God,  as  truly 
hallowed  in  his  sight,  as  if  they  had 
been  real  sacrifices.  Thus  we  read  of 
good  men  offering  *  sacrifices  of  praise.* 
It  is  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  intimate 
the  same  idea,  that  the  Gr.  and  Vulg. 
render  it  *first-fruits ;'  as  if  it  would  be 
deemed  the  best  and  choicest  of  every 
thing  that  they  could  offer.  What  is 
done  from  upright  motives  and  in  a  gen- 
erous spirit  for  God  will  alwdys  be  sure 
of  being  rated  and  denominated  as  it 

deserves. V  That  giveth  it  itillingly 

with  his  heart,  Heb.  mj  IDm^  "Wtk 
asher  yiddebennu  libboy  whose  heart 
moveth  him  to  willingness^  or  liberality. 
The  proposed  oblation  was  neither  to 
be  exacted  by  compulsion  nor  regulated 
by  prescription,  but  every  one  was  left 
to  give  after  the  promptings  of  his  own 
heart.  Gr.  '  Of  all  to  whom  it  shall 
seem  good  in  their  hearts.*  Vulg.  *0f 
every  man  that  offereth  of  his  own  ac- 
cord.* The  original  a"T3  nadcA  is  fre- 
quently  used  in  the  sense  of  a  liberal^ 


4  And  blue,  and  purple,  and  scar 
let,'  and  fine  linen,  and  goats' 
hair» 

voluntary,  and  free-hearted  offering^ 
and  the  correlative  derivative  nm3 
nedtitoth  occurs  with  a  parallel  meaiiing 
Ps.  1 10.  3,  <Thy  people  shall  be  will* 
ing  (ni^l3  nedaboth,  lit.  vnllingnesses) 
in  the  day  of  the  power  ,*  where  the 
drift  of  the  Psalmist  appears  to  be,  to 
compare  the  abundance  of  the  free-will 
offerings  made  to  the  Messiah  in  the 
latter  day  for  the  beautifying  his  sanc- 
tuary (tonp  *^*nna  behadre  kodesh^ 
vjith  the  adornments  of  the  holy)  with 
the  profusion  of  the  gifts  that  were  so 
largely  poured  forth  at  the  setting  up 
of  the  Tabernacle.  They  shall  come 
forth  as  copiously  as  the  drops  of  dew 
frpm  the  womb  of  the  morning;  in  a 
bounti fulness  at  least  equal  to  that 
when  the  dew  of  its  noble  munificence 
was  upon  the  youth  of  the  Israelitish 
church.  A  very  appropriate  comment- 
ary on  the  present  passage  is  afforded 
in  the  subsequent  account  of  its  execu- 
tion, Ex.  35.21,  22,  *And  they  came, 
every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up, 
and  every  one  whom  his  spirit  made 
willing,  and  they  brought  the  Lord's 
offering  to  the  work  of  the  Tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  and  for  all  his  ser- 
vice, and  for  the  holy  garments.  And 
they  came,  both  men  and  women,  as 
many  as  were  willing-hearted,  and 
brought  bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  and 
rings,  and  tablets,  all  jewels  of  gold : 
and  every  man  that  offered,  offered  an 
offering  of  gold  unto  the  Lord.'  As  the 
Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver,  so  the  spirit 
of  a  true  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  prompts 
him  to  ask  not  only  what  he  must  do 
for  his  heavenly  master,  but  what  he 
may  do.  See  a  farther  consideration  ol 
the  conduct  of  the  people  on  this  occa 
sion  in  the  Note  on  Ex.  35. 29. 

3.  Goldj  and  silver,  and  brass.  'Here 
and  elsewhere  we  find  mentioned  to* 
gether,  the  metals  which  were  procured 
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Ihe  earliest,  and  first  app.ied  to  pur- 
poses of  use  and  ornament.  No  other 
metals  were  employed  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  Tabernacle,  nor  any  others 
mentioned  but  in  such  slight  allusions 
as  to  show  that  they  were  indeed  known, 
but  not  in  common  use.  The  Hebrew 
has  the  same  word  for  both  copper  and 
braaSf  but  our  translation  always  ren- 
ders it  by  brasSf  even  when  the  context 
shows  that  the  simple  metal  {copper) 
is  intended — as  in  Deut.  8.  9,  'Out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayesi  dig  brass^ — 
1.  e.  copper f  brass  being  a  compound 
factitious  preparation.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  where  the  word  in 
the  original  denotes  brass,  and  where 
copper.  Perhaps  we  should  always  un- 
derstand the  latter  in  the  more  early 
passages  where  it  occurs ;  and  in  later 
times  we  may  assume  that  brass  is  in- 
tended where  something  refined  and  or- 
namental is  implied  in  the  text.  The 
three  metals,  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
were  natur'My  the  first  which  men  ap- 
propriated 10  their  service  ;  and  the 
Scripture  exhibits  them  as  in  use,  and 
even  abundant,  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
a  few  ages  after  the  flood.  We  know 
not  precisely  when  these  metals  first 
became  known;  but  at  the  time  now 
immediately  under  our  notice,  the  art 
of  metallurgy  had  certainly  attained 
considerable  perfection;  various  per- 
sonal ornaments,  various  utensils,  and 
even  images,  of  gold  and  silver,  have 
already  been  often  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  text.  It  seems  to  our  minds 
that  a  large  mass  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  verity  of  the  Pentateuch  remains 
yet  untouched — the  evidence  resulting, 
from  the  perfect  conformity  of  all  its 
allusions  to  the  state  of  the  arts  and 
the  materials  on  which  the  arts  operate, 
as  well  as  the  agreement  of  its  state- 
ments concerning  the  condition  of  men, 
with  the  natural  progress  of  men  and 
of  the  arts  they  cultivate,  and  with  the 
condition  of  things  at  the  most  early 
iiines  of  which  prc^e  hisiory  exhibits 

T 


any  knowledge.  Even  the  silence  of 
the  Pentateuch,  as  to  particulars  whick 
a  later  writer  than  Moses  could  scarce- 
ly have  failed  to  notice,  is  not  the  least 
valuable  of  the  internal  evidences  which 
the  book  bears  of  its  own  antiquity  and 
truth.'— Pic^  Bible, 

4.  B/ue,  and  purple ^  and  scarlet. 
These  are  merely  the  names  of  certain 
colors,  while  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
thing  or  things  colored.  But  as  we  find 
from  the  apostle,  Heb.  9. 19,  that  acar* 
let  wool  was  employed  in  the  sprinkling 
of  blood,  the  probability  is  that  wool  of 
those  colors  is  intended  which  was  af- 
terward fabricated  by  the  women  into 
the  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle ;  for 
however  difiicult  it  may  be  to  conceive 
that  they  should  have  had  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  implements  necessary  to  such 
a  process,  the  following  passage,  Ex. 
35.  26,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt ;  'And 
all  the  women  who^e  spirit  stirred  them 
up  in  wisdom  spun  goats'  hair.'  Thus 
the  Heb.  doctors ;  'The  blue  spoken  of 
in  any  place  was  wool  dyed  like  the 
body  of  heaven  ;  the  scarlet,  wool  dyed 

in  scarlet,  &c.' If  Blue.  Heb.  nSstl 

tekeiethf  blue,  azure ,  aky-color.  So 
Maimonides;  'This  color  is  like  the 
firmament.'  Thus  too  in  the  Gemara 
(Menach.  4.)  Rab.  Meyr  says,  'Where- 
in difiiers  the  nbDD  tekeleth  from  the 
other  colors?  Answer,  because  the 
t\iQt\  tekeleth  is  like  the  sea,  and  the 
sea  like  the  firmament,  and  the  firma- 
ment like  the  throne  of  glory,  as  it  is 
said,  Ex.  24.  10,  'Under  his  feet  as  it 
were  sapphire  bricks  such  as  is  the  as- 
pect of  the  serene  heavens."  Gr.  vaxtvOoif 
hyacinth.  This  was  a  color  distinguish- 
ing the  dress  of  princes  and  potentates 
among  the  ancients,  with  whom  the  art 
of  dyeing  was  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  The  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence of  dress  seem  to  have  consist- 
ed very  much  in  the  richness  of  colors, 
and  ihd  blue,  which  we  learn  from  many 
passages  of  the  Scriptures  to  have  been 
in  great  request,  was  imported  from  rs* 
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note  countries  as  an  article  of  expen- 
■lYe  and  elegant  luxury.  It  is  sup- 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duct of  the  indigOf  a  plant  deriving  its 
origin,  as  it  doubtless  does  its  name, 
from  India,  where  its  beautiful  dyes 
have  long  given  value  to  the  fine  linens 

and  cottons  of  that  ancient  empire. 

T  Purple.  Heb.  *p3a^  argaman,  rend- 
ered purple  by  all  the  ancient  versions. 
This  is  the  name  of  a  very  precious 
color  extracted  from  the  purpuray  or 
mureXf  a  species  of  shell-fish,  called  in 
English  the  purple.  This  color,  the 
same  with  the  famous  Tyrian  dye,  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  ancient 
dyes,  is  now  lost,  and  it  is  doubted  by 
many  whether  the  modems  have  any 
thing  which  equals  it  in  richness  and 
brilliancy.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
the  coloring  jtiice  of  the  purple  was 
contained  in  a  vessel  found  in  the  throat 
of  the  mureXy  and  that  only  one  drop  of 
liquid  was  obtained  from  each.  A  sa- 
cred character  was  very  early  attached 
to  the  purple,  and  it  was  the  predomi- 
nant color  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
worship  of  God  among  heathen  nations. 
In  modem  times,  although  the  Tyrian 
purple  has  been  lung  lost,  yet  the  pride  of 
the  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  sacer- 
dotal hierarchy.  It  was  also  an  attri- 
bute of  exalted  birth  and  of  dignities.. 
It  served  as  a  decoration  to  the  first  ma- 
'gistrates  of  Rome,  and  finally  became 
a  symbol  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
emperors.  To  assume  the  'imperial 
purple'  was  but  another  name  for  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  at  length  decreed 
against  any  of  inferior  grade  who  should 
presume  to  wear  the  royal  color.  To 
this  penalty  it  was  undoubtedly  owing 
that  the  art  of  dyeing  purple  gradually 
disappeared  from  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  From  the  e]iithet  *purj>le*  being 
applied  by  Homer  and  Virgil  to  blood,  it 
IS  probable  that  this  color  anciently  ap- 
proached much  nearer  to  scarlet  than  the 
modem  purple.    Indeed  the  two^  in  the 


writings  6f  the  ancients,  are  frequently 
confounded  together.  And  so  also  in  the 
New  Testament  we  find  them  inter 
changed,  as  Mark,  15. 17,  Hhey  clothe/' 
him  with  purple^''  compared  with  Mat. 
27.  28,  Hhey  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe. 
See  also  John,  19.  2.  *It  is  importenty 
says  the  Editor  of  the  Pictorial  fiible 
Ho  understand,  that  the  word  *  purple 
in  ancient  writings  does  not  denote  od-> 
particular  color.  Pliny  mentions  tK* 
difference  between  some  of  the  purples; 
one  was  faint,  approaching  to  our  scar- 
let, and  this  was  the  least  esteemed; 
another  was  very  deep  approaching  to 
violet ;  and  a  third  was  of  a  color  com- 
pared to  coagulated  bullock's  *  blood. 
The  most  esteemed  Tyrian  purple  seems 
to  have  been  of  this  last  color.  We 
say  Hhe  most  esteemed,'  because  it  ap- 
pears that  even  the  Tyrian  purple  was 
not  one  particular  color,  but  a  class  61 
animal  dyes,  as  distinguished  from 
vegetable,  varying  m  shade  from  the 
most  faint  to  the  most  intense.'  The 
purple  has  been  styled  the  most  sub- 
lime of  all  earthly  colors,  having  the 
gaudiness  of  the  red,  of  which  it  retains 
a  shade,  softened  with  the  gravity  of  the 

blue. T  Scarlet.    Heb.  ^yo  WilTl 

tolaath  thanij  w&rm  of  repetition.  This 
tincture  or  color  is  expressed  by  a  word 
which  signifies  'worm-color,'  as  'ver* 
million,'  comes  from  verttiiculus^  a  lit* 
tie  worm]  from  its  being  produced  from 
a  worm  or  insect  which  grew  in  a  coc« 
eiM,  or  excrescence  of  a  shrub  of  the 
oak  kind.  This  shrub  is  sometimes 
called  the  'kermez-oak,'  from  'kermez,' 
the  Arabic  word  both  for  the  worm  and 
the  color;  whence  the  Latin  'carma- 
sinus,'  the  French  ^cramoisl,'  and  the 
English  *  crimson.'  The  color  produced 
from  the  coccui  was  a  lively  bright  red, 
approaching  to  the  hue  of  fire.  In  the 
original  of  the  passage  before  us,  the 
Heb.  word  tlJiTtl  tolaath j  for  the  uvrm 
or  coloring  matter,  is  connected  with 
'Shanii'  which  signifies  repeated  or 
double,  implying  that  to  strika   thia 
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tolor  the  wool  or  cloth  was  twice  dip- 
/ed,  hence  the  Vulgate  renders  the 
original  '  coccum  bis .  tinctum/  tcarlet 
twice  dyed.  The  scarlet  also  was  an 
honorable  color,  being  that  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  in  time  ofwar,  while  the 
purple  was  the  raiment  of  peace.  Ac- 
cordingly in  the  book  of  Revelation  the 
scarlet  color,  being  that  of  blood,  is  a 
symbol  of  slaughter,  and  attributed  es- 
pecially to  the  woman  drunk  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  who  is  represented, 
Kev..l8.  3,  riding  upon  a  beast  of  the 
same  color,  another  symbol  of  a  per- 
secuting and  sanguinary  power.  *  Pro- 
fessor Tyohsen,  supposing  the  identi- 
ty of  the  Scripture  *  scarlet'  with  the 
kermet  established,  properly  concludes 
that  the  kermes  dye  was  known  before 
the  time  of  Moses ; — that  the  dye  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of 
Moses;  for  the  Israelites  must  have 
carried  it  along  with  them  from  Egypt ; 
— that  the  Arabs  received  the  name 
'  kermes,'  with  the  dye,  from  Armenia 
and  Persia,  where  it  was  indigenous, 
and  had  been  long  known ;  and  that 
name  banished  the  old  name  in  the  east, 
as  the  name  '  scarlet'  has  in  the  west. 
Kermes  signifies  always  red  dye;  and 
when  pronounced  short  it  becomes  deep 
red.  Beckmann  thinks  that  in  later 
times  the  Tyrian  purples  were  super- 
seded by  the  improvements  of  this  dye; 
but  we  do  not  feel  satis£e4  with  his 
authorities  for  this  conclusion.  The 
kermes  itself  has  now  long  been  supers 
seded  by  the  American  cochineal,  which 
is  far  superior  to  any  pigment  employ- 
ed in  ancient  times  for  dyeing  reds.  In- 
deed we  have  perhaps  little  cause  to  re- 
gret the  loss  or  disuse  of  any  ancient 
iye,  particulary  in  bright  reds,  which 
Dwe  so  much  to  discoveries  of  chem- 
istry, that  we  have  every  reason  to  con- 
clude them  infinitely  superior  to  any 
which  ancient  art  could  produce.  Pliny 
complains  that  scarlet  dyes  could  not 
be  made  sufiiciently  durable  and  adhe- 
sive ;  and  the  statements  in  ancient  au- 


thors as  to  the  brilliancy  of  scarlet  may 
be  admitted  by  recollecting  that  they 
bad  nothing  better  with  which  to  com 

pare  it,'    Fict.  Bible. IT  Fine  linen, 

Heb.  WXD  sheth;  denoting  the  fabric 
made  from  the  plant  of  that  name  which 
grew  in  J^ypt  and  Palestine,  and  which 
is  rendered  by  the  6r.  and  Chal.  'Byss,' 
from  the  Heb.  ^^'Hbutz.  It  was  either 
a  species  of  soft,  delicate,  and  downy 
cotton,  or  a  superior  kind  of  flax,  from 
which  garments  were  made  of  the  most 
pure  and  exquisite  -white.  Moses  in- 
deed does  not  employ  the  term  *Butz' 
in  speaking  of  linen,  which  appears  m 
no  author  prior  to  the  age  of  the  books 
of  Esther  and  Chrl>niclbs,  but  the  words 
*Bad'  and  <Shesh,'  rendered  *Byssos,' 
linen i  by  the  Sept.  appear  to  have  been 
the  only  ones  in  use  in  his  day.  That 
which  is  of  most  importance  in  respect 
to  the  <Shesh'  or  'Byss,'  is  the  fact  here 
mentioned,  that  it  was  the  material  of 
which  the  priestly  garments  were  made 
which  we  are  told  were  designed  for 
*  glory  and  for  honor'  to  the  wearers. 
They  were  in  fact  the  garme^its  of  kings 
and  of  nobles.  In  Gen.  41.42,  we  see 
that  Joseph  in  his  exaltation  was  cloth- 
ed in  one  of  them^  rendered  by  the  Gr. 
'  stole  of  byss.'  So  likewise  David  ap-. 
peared  in  a  similar  robe  on  a  day  of 
solemnity,  1  Chron.  15.  27.  In  short, 
the  byt8  garments  were  the  most  re- 
splendent and  valuable  of  all  the  white 
apparel  in  use  among  the  Israelites! 
Our  Savior,  therefore,  in  the  parable  ot 
the  rich  man  describes  him  as  clad  '  in 
purple  and^ne  lintn^  Gr.  ^byss.'  Again, 
when  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  19.  8,  it 
is  said  of  the  bride,  that  <  it  was  grant- 
ed to  her  that  she  should  be  arrayed  m 
jine  linen  (byss)  clean  and  white ;  for 
the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of 
saints.'  From  what  we  have  already 
said  the  symbolical  import  of  (his  will 
not  be  of  difficult  solution.  The  hys» 
being  the  most  valuable  species  of  white 
gurments,  constitutes  i  significamt  em 
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5  And  rams*  skins  dyed  red,  and 

biem  of  the  highest  aind  most  perfect 
holiness.  The  resurrection  is  the  state 
al"  perfect  holiness  j  the  fty».t,  therefore, 
IS  the  attribute  of  the  saints  in  a  state 
of  resurrection.  In  like  manner  we  sup- 
pose  the  *  man  clothed  in  linen/  so  fre* 
quently  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  ch.  9. 
and  10,  to  foe  a  symbolical  designation 
of  Christ  in  his  post-resurrection  state, 
in  which  state  we  know  he  is  for  the 
most   part  represented  as  clothed   in 

white  raiment. IT  Goat*8  hair.   Hfeb. 

fi*^T9  izzim.  That  is,  the  down  or  finest 
part  of  the  hair ;  of  which  much  finer 
cloth  was  made  in  those  countries  than 
of  the  wool  of  the  lamb  or  the  sheep. 
The  hair  of  the  eastern  goats,  particu- 
larly of  the  Angola  species,  is  of  the 
most  delicate  and  silky  softness,  and 
wrought  into  the  kind  of  cloth  known 
by  the  name  of  camlets.     The  word 

•  hair*  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew, 
but  the  sense  evidently  requires  its  in- 
sertion. 

_6.  Ram8*  skins  dyed  red.  Heb.  t)*^y 
ti'^>a"TK>a  tiifi^  oroth  I'lim  meoddamimf 
skins  of  red  rams.  That  is,  either  those 
which  were  naturally  of  this  color,  for 
jBUch  are  found  in  the  Levant,  or  those 
which  were  made  so  by  dyeing,  and 
thus  converted  to  a  kind  of  red  moroc- 
co.  ^f   Badgers'  skins.     Heb.  n*l3> 

D*^iznn  oroth  tehashin.  It  is  very  un- 
certain what  is  intended  by  the  orig- 
inal word   Cnn  tahash  here  rendered 

*  badger.*  The  ancient  versions  for  the 
most  part  evidently  consider  it  as  de- 
signating some  kind  of  color,  either 
purple  or  violet.  But  as  it  appears 
from  Ezek.  16. 10,  that  it  denotes  a  sub- 
stance from  which  shoes  were  made,  it 
is  probably  safer  to  consider  it  as  the 
appellation  of  some  oflhe  animal  tribes 
whose  skins  would  serve  for  a  rough 
exterior  covering  of  the  Tabernacle  to 
protect  the  more  delicate  work  of  the 
mner  curtains  from  injury  by  the  weath- 
tr.    Yet  that  it  could  not  have  been 


badgers'  skins,  and  shittim-woodf 

the  animal  now  called  *  badger,*  iher« 
IS  the  strongest  reason  to  believe.    The 
badger  is  an-  inhabitant  of  cold  coun- 
tries, nor  can  any  evidence  be  adduced 
that  it  ever  existed  in  Palestine,  Arabia, 
or  Egypt.    Whence  then  could  the  Is 
raelites  have  procured  its  skin  to  cover 
the  Tabernacle,  especially  in  such  quan^ 
tities  as  would  be  requisite  ?    It  is  by 
no  means  k  prolific  animal,  and  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  breeds,  as  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  comparatively  rare.    More- 
over, as  it  IS  pronounced  unclean  by  the 
Mosaic  law,   it  would  scarcely  have 
been  employed  for  such  a  sacred  pur- 
pose.   But  if  it  were  an  animal  at  all, 
of  what  species  was  it?     Aben  Ezra 
thinks,  from  the  force  of  the  term,  that  it 
was  some  animal  which  was  thick  and 
fat  J  and  *  in  this  sense  the  word  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Arabic  dasashf 
fat,  oily.  The  conjecture,  then,  of  those 
who  refer  the  tafiash  to  the  seal,  is 
every  way  credible ;  as  in  our  own  island 
the  seal  is  famous  for  its  fat  or  oil, 
which,  in  default  of  whale  oil,  is  used 
for  similar  purposes.    Moreover,  seal- 
skins, on  account  of  their  durability, 
are  used  to  cover  trunks  and  boxes,  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  weather;  and  as  the 
skin  of  the  tahash  was  used  for  making 
shoes,  (Ezek.  16. 10.),  so  the  skin  of  the 
seal  may  be,  and  is,  tanned  into  as  good 
leather  as  calf-skin  itself.    It  remains 
then,  to  be  proved  that  an  animal,  fit  for 
the  purpose,  was  readily  procurable  by 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness ;  for  this 
we  quote  Thevenot  (p.  166.),  who,  be- 
ing at  Tor,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  says, 
'But  they  could  not  furnish  me  with  any 
thing  of  a  certain  fish,  which  they  caxi 
a  SCO-man.    However,  I  got  the  hand  oi 
one  since.     This  fish  is  taken  in  the 
Red  Sea,  about  little  isles,  that,  are 
close  by  Tor.    It  is  a  great,  strong  fish, 
and  hath  nothing  extraordinary  but  two 
hands,  which  are  indeed  like  the  hands 
of  a  man,  saving  that  the  fingers  art 
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6  ^  Oil  for  the  light,  c  spices  for 
imomimg  oil,  and  for  ^  sweet  in- 
cease. 

b  ch.  27.  20.    e  ch.  30. 23.    d  ch.  30.  34. 

joined  together  with  a  skin  like  the  foot 
of  a  goose ;  but  the  skin  of  the  fish  is 
like  the  skin  of  a  wild  gotUf  or  chamois, 
WheD  they  spy  that  fish,  they  strike  him 
on  the  back  with  harping  irons,  as  they 
do  whales,  and  so  kill  him.  They  use 
"the  skin  of  it  for  makinf^  bucklers,  which 
are  musket  proofs  Whether  this  be  a 
species  of  seal  must  be  left  undetermin- 
ed ;  as  nothing  is  said  of  its  coming 
ashore,  or  being  amphibious ;  neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  the  tahash  of  the  He- 
brews. Niebuhr  says  (p.  157,  Fr.  edit.), 
'A  merchant  of  Abushahr  called  dahash 
that  fish  which  the  captains  of  English 
vessels  called  porpoise,  and  the  Ger- 
mans sea-hog,  or  dolphin.  In  my  voyage 
from  Maskat  to  Abushahr,  I  saw  a  pro- 
digious quantity  together,  near  Ras 
Mussendom,  who  all  were  going  the 
same  way,  and  seemed  to  swim  with 
great  vehemence.*  Gesenius  adopts  the 
same  opinion,  on  account  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Arabic  name  dahash,  which 
means,  properly,  the  dolphin,  but  is  al- 
so applied  to  the  seal  genus.  On  many 
o(^  the  small  islands  of  the  Red  Sea, 
luround  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  are  found 
seals ;  (hence  insula  phocarum,  Strab. 
16.  p.  766.)  likewise,  a  species  of  sea- 
cow,  called  also  sea-man  or  sea-camel, 
the  skin  of  which  is  an  inch  thick,  and 
is  used  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
for  shoe-leather.  Burckhardt  remarks 
that  he  *  saw  parts  of  the  skin  of  a  large 
fish,  killed  on  the  coast,  which  was  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  is  employed  by 
the  Arabs  instead  of  leather  for  san- 
dals.'    Robinson's  Calmet. IT  Shit- 

tim-wood.  Heb.  D-it3C  '^'SV  atze  shit- 
tim,  wood  of  the  shittah  tree,  mentioned 
Is.  41. 19.  It  is  rendered  by  the  Gr.  |vAa 
avnnra,  incorruptible  wood.  Though  not 
certainly  known,  it  is  supposed,  with 
great  probability,  to  be  the  acacia,  or 


7  Oayx-stones,  and  stones  to  ba 
set  in  the  «  ephod,  and  in  the 
f  breast-plate. 

•ch.  28.4,6.    fch.28.15. 

species  of  thorn  that  still  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  the 
wood  of  which,  according  to  Jerome, 
is  extremely  light,  solid,  strong,  and 
smooth ;  qualities  rarely  found  together 
in  any  one  wood.  The  tree  is  of  the 
size  of  a  large  mulberry-tree,  large 
enough,  says  the  father  above  mention- 
ed, to  furnish  very  long  planks.  *  The 
Acacia-tree,'  says  Dr.  Shaw,  ^  being  by 
much  the  lai^est  and  most  common  tree 
in  these  deserts  (Arabia  Petrea),  we 
have  some  reason  to  conjecture  that  the 
shittim-wood  was  the  acacia.*   >^ 

6.  OU  for  the  light.  For  the  lamp 
that  was  to  bum  continually  in  the 
sanctuary.  This  it  appears,  from  Ex. 
27. 20,  was  to  be  <pure  olive  oil  beaten.* 

IT  Spices.    Heb.  D"i)3ir3a  besamim. 

Gr.  Bvinqfiara^  incenses.  The  term  in- 
cludes all  the  odoriferous  ingredients 
which  were  employed  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ^anointing  oiP  or  the  oint- 
ment by  which  the  altar  of  incense  and 
all  the  vessels  of  the  ark  were  hallow- 
ed, and  lastly,  in  the  incense  which  was 

burnt  upon  the  attar. T  For  sweet 

incense,  Heb.  D'^Jaon  nntSpi  likto-^ 
reth  hassammim,  for  the  burning  oj 
sweet  odors;  i.  e.  upon  the  golden  altai 
that  stood  in  the  holy  place.  Comp 
Ex.  30.  22—28. 

7.  Onyx  stones,  Heb.  tiTW  '^S^^  abne 
shoham,  stones  of  shoham.  See  Note 
on  Gen.  2.  12.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
what  stone  is  meant  by  the  'shoham.* 
The  Gr.  translates  the  word  in  different 
places  by  no  less  than  six  diflerent 
terms.  In  the  three  Chaldee  Targuins, 
as  also  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persic, 
and  Ethiopic  versions,  it  is  rendered  by 
'beryl,*  which  Ainsworth  adopts  in  his 
Annotations.  As  it  was  one  of  the 
jewels  i^  '.he  breastplate,  and  as  two 
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f  ch.  36.  1,  3, 4   Lev.  4.  6.  &  10. 4.  &  21. 12. 
Bebr.  9.  1,  2. 

of  them  were  borne  on  the  High  Priest's 
shoulders,  each  containing  the  names 
of  six  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  it 
must  have  been  a  stone  of  very  con- 
siderable size.  On  this  account  it  is 
less  likely  to  have  been  the  onyx  which 
is  a  very  small  stone.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  *  beryls,*  the  most  ap- 
proved of  which  were  of  a  aea-green 
color,  though  Pliny  describes  one  as 
inclining  to  a  hyacinthine  or  azure 
color.    But  of  the  '  beryP  see  Note  on 

Kz.  28.  9,  20. IT  Stone9  to  be  set. 

Heb.  D*^fi(i73  "^UK  abn'imiUutm^  atones 
efJUlings;  i.  e.  stones  to  be  set  in,  or, 
as  artists  say,  enchased  in  the  cavities 
of  gold  of  the  ephod.  For  a  description 
of  the  Ephod  and  Breastplate,  see  on 
Ex.  28.  4,  and  15. 

•  8.  Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary, 
Heb.  1D1pl2  mikdash^a  holy  place;  from 
IDlp  kadashf  to  sanctify^  to  hallow. 
The  term  denotes  a  holy  habitation  ex- 
pressly consecrated  to  the  residence  of 
the  visible  divine  majesty  in  the  midst 
of  them.-^ — %  That  I  may  dwell  among 
them.  Heb.  "^DS^CI  veshakantif  and  I 
will  dwell.  Gr.  oii^Brivoitai  tv  Ifnv^  I  will 
be  seen  ainong  you.  Chal.  *1  will  make 
my  Glory  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them.' 
Arah.  ^That  I  may  make  my  Splendor 
to  inhabit  among  them.'  The  import 
plainly  is,  that  God  would  dwell  among 
them  by  the  signal  manifestations  of 
his  glory  in  the  Shekinah,  the  visible 
token  of  his  presence.  The  original 
word  *^nDSTD  shakanti  comes  from  pffi 
shakany  to  dwell  in  a  tent  or  tabernacle j 
and  from  the  same  root  comes  both 
nS'^^'S?  shekinahf  and  the  Gr.  vKrivnui^ 
to  tabernaclef  from  which  latter  is  the 
derivative  <r<fi)vi7,  a  tent  or  tabernacle. 
The  radical  consonants  («A)9,  A:,  n,  are 
the  same  in  both  languages,  to  which 

tbe  vowels  are  mere  factitious  append 


tuary ;  diat  h  I  may  dwell  among 
them. 

b  ch.  29.  45.    1  Kings  6.  13.    2  Cor.  6.  16 
Hebr.  3.  0.    Rev.  21.  B. 

ages.  In  express  allusion  therefore  to 
the  mode  of  ^he  divine  residence  among 
the  Israelites,  it  is  said  of  Christ,  Johii 
1.  14,  '  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  {saKfiixtxTs  tabernacled  or  shekin 
ized)  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  gl» 
ry;'  i.  e.  at  tbe  transfiguratimi,  when  tbe 
cloud  or  vail  of  his  flesh;  by  being  tem- 
porarily rent  asunder,  disclosed  the  true 
inner  glory  of  his  Godhead,  answering 
to  the  luminous  cloud  of  the  Shekinahj 
which  is  in  mmierous  instances  called 
do^af  glory.  In  like  manner,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  sensible  mode  in  which  God 
manifested  himself  to  his  peculiar  peo- 
ple. Christ  is  said  to  be  the  <  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory,'  Heb.  1.  3,  lan- 
guage which  goes  to  identify  the  person 
of  the  Son  with  the  glorious  apparition 
of  the  Shekinah.  The  term  again  oc- 
curs in  evident  allusion  to  these  words 
of  Moses,  Eev.  31.  3,  'And  I  heard  a 
great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying.  Be- 
hold, the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  mm, 
and  he  wil)  dwell  with  tkemJ  This  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  uttered 
by  Ezekiel  37.  26,  27,  <And  I  will  set 
my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  for 
evermore ;  my  tabernacle  also  shall  be 
with. them ;  yea,  I  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people,'  announc- 
ing a  period  yet  future  when  this  earth 
shall  again  be  distinguished  by  some 
visible  manifestation  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence under  circumstances  of  far  more 
glory  than  those  in  which  he  appeared 
of  old  to  the  chosen  people,  and  answer 
ing  the  same  purpose  in  respect  to  the 
whole  human  race  which  the  Shekinah 
of  the  Tabernacle  did  in  respect  to  a 
single  nation.  It  is  the  period,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  remarked,  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  of  which  the  same  prophet 
says,  Ezek.  48.  35,  'The  name  of  the 
.  city  from  that  day  shall  oe,  The  Lord 
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9  J  According  to  all  that  I  shew 
thee,  after  the  pattern  of  the  tab- 

i  ver.  40. 

is  there  (n)DB  tVXV^  Yehovah  ahani' 
mah).*  But  *  the  LortP  (Jehovah)  is 
tHe  Shekinah,  and  the  Shekinah  is  the 
Logos  and  the  Lamb  who  is  to  be  the 
Light  and  Glory  of  the  heaven*descend- 
ed  city,  and  the  intimation  is  clear  tliat 
this  manifested  presence  of  the  Deity 
is  there  to  form  so  prominent  and  con- 
spicuous an  object,  that  the  city  itself 
is  to  receive  from  it  its  characteristic 
denomination.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  will  be  a 
residence  'among  men,'  men  inhabitiag 
this  terraqueous  globe ;  for  there  is  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  interpret  the 
sublime  representations  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Apocal}^se  of  an  extra- 
'mundane  state  of  glory,  having  no  rela- 
tion to  the  present  condition  of  man,  or 
to  the  original  scene  of  his  existence. 
Time  and  the  Providence  of  God  will 
doubtless  work  a  great  change  in  the 
views  of  believers  in  reference  to  the 
genuine  scope  of  the  visions  contained 
in  this  wonderful  book,  a  portion  of 
revelation  which  unfoitunately  has  fall- 
en into  a  disesteem  never  enough  to  be 
deplored. 

9.  According  to  all  that  I  shew.  Heb. 
^m»  n»*l?a  "^SK  nn:»  i^SS  kekol  asher 
ani  mareh  otheka,  according  to  all  that 
J  make  thee  to  see.  We  have  before  re- 
marked, Ex.  24. 10, 11,  that  we  suppose 
the  pattern  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its 
furniture,  but  more  especially  the  Ark, 
the  Cherubim  and  the  Glory,  to  have 
been  shown  to  Moses  in  the  presence  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  and  the  seventy  el- 
ders, and  the  phraseology  of  the  present 
passage  does  not  militate  with  tbs 
idea.  The  designation  of  time  by  tLe 
Hebrew  verbs  and  participles  is  very 
mdefinite,  and  in  this  instance  ^he  usus 
loquendi  will  admit  of  the  showing  be- 
ing understood  of  the  past  as  w^U  as 
the  present.    The  whole  time  of  Mo- 


ft 

emacle,  and  the  pattern  of  all 
the  instruments  thereof,  even  so 
shall  ye  make  it. 

ses'  sojourn  on  the  mount,  after  leaving 
the  camp  with  his  companions,  seems 
to  be  spoken  of  as  one  continuous  term, 
not  requiring  to  have  its  periods  accu- 
rately distinguished.  — —  IT  After  the 
pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  Heb.  tT^^DT 
'plDTS  tabnith  mishkan.  We  have  in 
'pTDl2  mishkan  another  derivative  from 
the  root  *pTD  shakan^  rightly  rendered 
tabernacle.  The  other  term  tT^3an  tab- 
nithf  comes  from  tlSil  banahf  to  build, 
and  properly  signifies  in  this  connexion 
a  model  J  a  prototype  f  aji  exemplar  ^  im- 
plying something  sensible^  corporeal, 
or  substantial  in  contradistinction  from 
ni73"7  demuthf  a  likeness^  which  is  ap- 
pliedrather  in  the  general  sense  of  rep- 
resentation,  picture,  or  image,  than 
of  9.  framed  model  of  any  kind  of  struc- 
ture. The  distinction  is  very  clearly 
indicated  in  2  Kings,  16. 10,  'And  king 
Ahaz  went  to  Damascus  to  meet  Tig- 
lath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  «aw 
an  altar  that  was  at  Damascus :  and 
king  Ahaz  sent  to  Urijah  the  priest  the 
fashion  (m>ai  demuth)  of  the  altar, 
and  the  pattern  (D*^3in  tabnith)  of  it, 
according  to  all  the  workmanship  there- 
of;' where  tl*^DDtl  undoubtedly  signifies 
a  model,  and  DITSl  some  other  kind  of 
representation,  either  verbal  or  picto^ 
rial.  In  like  manner  we  find  a  striking 
parallel,  not  only  to  the  phrase,  but  to 
the  general  fact  here  recorded,  in  the 
history  of  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
1  Chron.  28.  11,  12,  <  Then  David  gave 
to  Solomon  his  son  the  pattern  (tl'^ySO) 
of  the  porch,  and  of  the  houses  thereof, 
and  of  the  treasures  tbereoi,  and  of  the 
upper  chanftbcrs  thereof,  and  of  the  in- 
ner parlors  thereof,  and  of  the  place  of 
the  mercy  seat,  and  the  pattern  (D^^DStl) 
of  all  he  had  by  the  Spirit,  of  the  courts 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  all  the 
chambers  round  about,  of  the  treasuries 
of  the  house  of  God,  and  of  the  treasu- 
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net  of  the  dedicated  things.'  David, 
It  seems,  was  furnished  by  divine  in> 
spiration  with  a  visionary  archetype  of 
the  Temple  which  he  would  have  Solo- 
mon build  to  the  Lord,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  vision  he  procured  a  pat- 
tern or  model  to  be  executed,  which 
should  answer  the  purpose  of  guiding 
his  son  in  the  construction  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  In  the  present  instance,  we 
do  not  indeed  imagine  that  there  was 
any  miniature  model  in  wood  or  stone 
of  the  Tabernacle  made  by  Omnipo- 
tence and  shown  to  Moses ;  but  we  do 
suppose  that  the  supernatural  spectacle 
presented  to  his  view  was  so  ordered  as 
to  convey  to  his  mind  all  the  impression 
which  would  have  been  produced  by  an 
actual  objective  presentation  of  the 
scenery  to  his  outward  senses  in  the 
form  of  substantial  realities.  On  this 
strong,  clear,  and  vivid  impression  of 
the  objects  seen,  we  suppose  the  use  of 
the  term  model  or  pattern  was  founded. 
The  vision  was  to  him  in  the  place  of  a 
pattern. 

It  may  not  be  inapposite  In  this  con- 
nexion to  dwell  somewhat  upon  the  fact 
of  the  remarkable,  and  we  doubt  not 
designed,  inter-relation  between  the 
general  plan  of  the  Tabernacle  in  its 
different  parts,  and  the  ideas  usually 
entertained  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
of  the  structure  of  the  heavens.  How- 
ever it  may  be  accounted  for,  we  think 
the  position  is  unquestionable,  that  the 
Scriptures,  in  their  peculiar  phrase- 
ology, do  recognise  a  singular  corres- 
pondence between  at  least  the  inner 
tianctuary,  the  holy  of  holies,  both  in 
the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and  the 
feupemal  regions  called  heaven  or  the 
keavenSf  considered  especially  as  the 
residence  of  God,  where  he  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  surrounded  by 
the  angelic  hosts.  Indeed  Gussetius,  an 
emment  Hebrew  Lexicographer,  con- 
tends that  all  the  ^pattern'  showp  to 
Moses  on  this  occasion  was  the  heavens 
ihi^^plvfff    Tl^i*  U  perhaps  too  vague 


an  explanation  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  rigid  exegesis,  but  that  there  was  a 
remarkable  symbolical  affinity,  running 
occasionally  into  absolute  identity,  in 
the  ideas  of  heaven  and  the  holy  of 
holies,  may  doubtless  be  shown  beyond 
dispute.  Such  a  fact,  if  it  can  be  mc^e 
to  appear,  will  be  of  great  importance 
in  giving  distinctness  to  our  conceptions 
of.  the  mystic  scenery  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  elements  furnished 
by  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  ritual.  It 
will  also  go  far  to  account  for  the  alle- 
gorising expositions  of  Josephus  and 
Philo,  who  evidently  confounded  the 
symbolical  with  the  philosophical  im- 
port of  these  sacred  ordinances.  Of 
these  writers,  the  latter  says  expressly 
when  speaking  of  the  Tabernacle,  that 
'as  for  the  inside,  Moses  parted  its 
length  into  three  partitions.  At  the 
distance  of  ten  cubits  from  the  most 
secret  end,  he  placed  four  pillars,  each 
a  small  matter  distant  from  his  fellow. 
Now  the  rOom  within  these  pillars  was 
The  Most  Holy  Place  ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  room  was  the  Tabernacle,  which 
was  open  for  the  priests.  However  this 
proportion  of  the  measures  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle proved  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
system  of  the  world;  for  that  third 
part  thereof  which  was  within  the  four 
pillars,  to  which  the  (common)  priests 
were  not  admitted,  m,  as  it  irere,  an 
heaven  peculiar  to  God;  but  the  space 
of  the  twenty  cubits,  is,  as  it  were,  sea 
and  land,  on  whith  men  live,  and  so 
this  part  is  peculiar  to  the  priests  only.' 
Again,  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  he 
says  of  the  Candlestick,  that  *it  termi- 
nated in  seven  heads,  in  one  row,  all 
standing  parallel  to  one  another ;  and 
these  branches  carried  seven  h  mps,  one 
by  one,  in  imitation  of  the  number  of 
the  planets,*  In  another  passage,  where 
he  feels  himself  called  upon  to  vindi* 
cate  the'  wisdoni  of  the  Mosaic  institu* 
tions,  he  remarks,  'Now  here  one  may 
wpoder  at  the  ill* will  which  mca  beai 
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to  OS,  and  which  they  profess  to  be  on 
account  of  our  desp\sing  that  deity 
which  they  pretend  to  honor ;  for  if  any 
one  do  but  consider  the  fabric  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  take  a  view  of  the  gar- 
ments of  the  high  priest ,  and  of  those 
vessels  which  we  make  use  of  in  our 
sacred  ministration,  he  will  find  that 
our  legislator  was  a  divine  man,  and 
that  we  are  unjustly  reproached  by 
others ;  for  if  any  one  do  without  preju- 
dice, and  with  judgment  look  upon 
these  things,  he  will  find  they  were 
every  one  made  in  tuay  of  imitation  and 
repre$ent€Uion  of  the  universe.  When 
Moses  distinguished  the  Tabernacle 
into  three  parts,  and  allowed  two  of 
them  to  the  priests,  as  a  place  acces^ 
sible  and  common,  he  denoted  the  land 
and  the  sea,  they  being  of  general  ac- 
cess to  all ;  but  he  »et  apart  th9  third 
division  for  Gody  because  heaven  is  in- 
accessible  to  men  J 

In  what  manner  these  astronomical 
ideas  became  grafted  upon  the  peculiar 
fabric  we  are  now  considering,  would 
uo  doubt  be  adifiicult  problem  to  solve, 
were  it  not  for  the  clue  afibrded  us  in 
the  scriptural  diction  which  we  are  now 
about  to  lay  before  the  reader.  From 
this  it  will  appear  that  it  originated  in 
a  perversion  or  distortion  of  the  dim  in- 
timations which  were  then  em'oyed  of 
the  true  symbolical  import  of  these  sa- 
cred institutions.  And  no  doubt  a  large 
portion  of  the  ancient  mythological  fic- 
tions could  be  traced  by  a  rigid  inqui- 
sition to  the  same  source.  They  are 
the  distorted  relics  of  an  early  revela- 
tion abounding  in  types  and  symbols. 

We  have  said  that  our  present  en- 
quiry derives  importance  from  its  fur- 
nishing a  key  to  the  mystic  scenery  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Let  us  then  take  our 
starting  point  from  this  wonderful  book^ 
and  if  we  should  be  led  into  somewhat 
of  an  extended  array  of  the  prophetic 
usus  loquendi,  we  may  still  hope  to  find 
the  result  richly  rewarding  the  time  and 
toil  of  the  investigation. 

Vol.  II.  8 


Probably  few  readers  of  the  Revela- 
tion have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the 
fact,  that  while  th^  scene  of  the  vision 
is  apparently  laid  in  heaven  (rather 
^the  heaven' — ev  rw  ovpavu),  yet  the 
presence  of  many  of  the  appurtenances 
of  the  Tabernacle  or  Temple  is  con- 
stantly recognised.  Thus  in  ch.  4.  1, 
2,  John  says,  'After  this  I  looked,  and 
behold  a  door  was  opened  in  heaven— 
and  immediately  I  was  in  the  Spirit; 
and  behold  a  throne  was  set  in  heaven, 
and  one  sat  on  the  throne.'  Now  as  he 
goes  on  to  describe  a  *  sea  of  glass'  an- 
swerable to  the  *  brazen  sea'  which 
stood  before  the  sanctuary;  the  'four  liv- 
ing creatures'  identical  with  the '  cheru- 
bims'  that  spread  their  wings  over  the 
mercy-seat;  and  'seven  lamps  of  fire 
burning  before  the  throne,'  correspond- 
ing with  the  seven  lamps  of  the  candle 
stick  placed  before  the  vail  in  the  holy 
place ;  how  can  we  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  'heaven'  of  which  he 
speaks  is  really  nothing  else  than  the 
holy  of  holiesj  and  that  the  throne  is 
the  mercy-seat  on  which  the  Shekinah, 
the  visible  Glory,  rested  ?  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  annexed  circumstance  of 
seeing  a  door,  or  rather  a  door-uxiy,  an 
entrance  (dvoa),  which  had  been  previ- 
ously opened  (ovfoiy/ievq),  and  through 
which  he  was  enabled  to  see  the  throne 
and  its  occupant.  Now  where  a  door- 
way is  mentioned,  the  idea  of  an  apart- 
ment or  apartments  naturally  suggests 
itself  to  the  mind,  and  if  John  saw  the 
throne  through  the  opened  entrance f  he 
must  have  been  in  one  apartment,  and 
the  throne  in  another,  as  otherwise  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  a  reason  for  the 
mention  of  the  door-way  at  all  in  this 
conne][ion.  All  this  accords  perfectly 
with  the  local  arrangements  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  Temple,  which  consist- 
ed of  two  apartments,  commonly  sepa- 
ated  by  the  vail  of  partition.  In  the 
outer  apartment,  or  holy  place,  stood 
the  seven-branched  candlestick,  and 
throughout  the  three  first  chapters  tht 
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■cene  of  John's  Tision  is  ooofined  alto- 
gether to  this  first  or  outer  room,  where 
he  beholds  Christ  in  his  priestly  dress 
engaged  about  the  lights  of  the  lamp, 
irhieh  in  the  language  of  symbols  are 
B^id  to  be  seven  stars  that  he  holds  in 
his  right  hand.  Up  to  thfs  time  John 
had  not  seen  the  mercy^seat ;  the  vail 
therefore  was  then  in  its  place,  and  the 
$vpa  or  entranee-vtay  was  closed.  But 
cow  a  fres^  illapse  of  the  Spirit  oomes 
upon  him,  the  vail  is  removed,  and  his 
entranced  eye  looks  into  the  inner  hal- 
lowed shrine  of  the  sanctuary* 

If  then  the  scene  of  this  vision  was 
the  earthly  mnctuaryf  and  not  Asotin 
s6orc,  as  has  been  generally  imagined, 
why  does  he  call  it  *  the  heaven  V  To 
this  we  answer,  because  it  is  so  called 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  because  it 
was  intended  as  a  type  or  adumbration 
of  the  true  heaven,  the  place  of  final 
happiness  and  glory  of  the  saints.  As 
this  is  a  fact  of  some  importance  and 
one  that  goes  to  correct  the  interpre- 
tation of  many  passages  in  which  the 
word  *  heaven'  occurs,  a  strict  examina- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  usage  in  re- 
gard to  this  word  will  be  necessary. 
-And  first  it  is  clear  that  the  mercy-«ea/ 
is  called  God's  teat;  and  the  sancttuiry 
which  contained  the  mercy-seat  God's 
dwelling  or  aittihg'place.  Respecting 
this  seat  or  throne^  God  says  to  Moses, 
Ex.  25.  22,  'There  will  I  meet  with 
thee,  and  commune  C^D^I  dibbarti) 
with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat, 
and  from  between  the  two  therubims 
which  are  upon  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony,' &c.  The  place  of  the  mercy- 
seat  being  intended  for  oral  communi- 
cation, it  receives  a  name  answerable 
to  this  in  1  Kings,  6  and  8,  aqt,*  in  2 
Chron.  5,  where  it  is  called  y^^l  de- 
6fr,  word-place i  speaking-place,  oracle j 
which  term  in  1  Kings,  8.  6,  is  plainly 
put  in  apposition  with  D'^BIpn  tt3"Ip 
kodesh  haJckodoahim^  the  holy  of  holiea, 
ihe  name  given  to  the  inner  apartment  of 
the  sanctuary ;  *  And  the  priests  brought 


IB  the  ark  of  the  corenant  of  the  Lovd 
onto  his  place,  into  the  oracle  (1*^D~I)  ol 
the  bou^e,  to  tke  mo$t  holy  place  (Dip 
&*^lD~Ipn)  even  under  the  wdngs  of  the 
cherubims.'  In  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  by  Solomon  the  phraseology  in 
different  passages  is  to  be  especially 
noticed.  Thus  in  1  Kings,  8.  13,  he 
says,  <I  have  surely  built  thee  a  house 
to  dwell  in,  a  eettled  place  {^012  me- 
Iron,  lit.  a  prepared  place)  for  thee  to 
abide  in  for  ever.'  Here  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Solomon  calls  the  houee 
which  he  had  built  the  '^1^99  mekon  ot 
prepared  pfocc,  putting  these  terms  in 
apposition ;  and  consequently  leaving  ut 
to  infer  that  whatever  other  terms  may 
jn  the  context  be  found  put  in  apposi- 
tion with  either  of  these,  they  are  to 
have  a  similar  application.  With  this 
remark  premised  let  the  phraseology  .in 
the  sequel  of  the  chapter  be  observed. 
In  V.  30,  it  is  said,  'Hearken  thou  to  the 
supplication  of  thy  servants,  and  of  thy 
people  Israel,  when  they  shall  pray  to- 
ward this  placet  and  hear  thou  In 
heaven  thy  dwelling-place:  (Diptt  in 
fi*^)acn  ivt  yratD  el  mekom  ehibteka  el 
haeh-ehamayim,  in  thy  eitting-placey  or 
dwelling-place,  even  in  the  heaven):  and 
when  thou  hearest  forgive.'  With  this 
compare  v.  39,  '  Than  hear  thou  in 
heaten  thy  dwelling-place  ('ITQ.W  pM 
mekon  shibteka,  the  prepared  place  of 
thy  sitting,  or  dwelling),  and  forgive, 
&c.  Here  there  is  a  change  of  terms  in 
the  original  which  is  lost  sight  of  in  our 
version,  but  which  is  quite  important  in 
making  out  the  point  before  us.  In  the 
one  case  we  have  "^rO©  Glpfa  mefcom 
ehibteka,  the  place  of  thy  dwelling;  in 
the  other  *^tao  y]^}2  mekon  ehibteka^- 
the  prepared  place  of  thy  dwelling,  fiut 
it  is  clear  from  the  comparison  thus 
made  in  the  Hebrew  text,  that  the  terms 
*  heaven,'  *  house,'  and  *  prepared  place* 
are  used  as  equivalents.  But  Solomon 
says,  V.  13,  that  he  had  huilt  the  "p^Jj 
mekon  or  prepared  place;  consequently 
h<*  had  built  the  heaven  in  which  God  is 
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here  said  to  dwelL  It  is  true  indeed 
that  in  otber  texts  in. this  chapter  *  hea- 
ven' is  clearly  employed  in  the  sense 
of  the  upper  regions  of  ether,  or  the  ce- 
lestial firmameDt,  as  it  is  ordinarily  un« 
derstood.  Thus  y.  2S,  'And  he  said, 
X^rd  Grod  of  Israel,  there  is  no  God 
like  thee  in  heaven  above  y  or  on  earth 
beneath.'  So  also  t.  27,  'But  will  €rod 
indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?  behold  the 
heaven  and  heaven  of  heavene  cannot 
contain  thee ;  how  much  less  this  house 
that  I  have  builded  V  But  while  this 
is  admitted^  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
Hbe  evidence  that  prepared  place  and 
heaven  are  syoonimous  terms  in  this 
connexion,  and  consequently  that  the 
heaven  was  a  place  which  Solomon  had- 
built  for  the  residence  of  the  Most  High 
by  his  appropnave  symboL  In  think* 
ing  of  *  the  heaven'  of  which  Solomon 
here  speaks  we  are  to  bring  belbre  our 
ininds  the  imagery  connected  with  the 
holy  of  holies f  viz.,  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  mercy-seat  or  throne,  the  over- 
shadowing cherubin\s,  and  the  luminous 
cloud  of  the  Shekinah. 
■  This  view  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
parallel  recital  in  2  Chron.  chps.  6  and 
7,  particularly  7. 1, 2,  where  a  circum- 
stance  of  great  importance  is  noticed, 
ivhich  is  not  stated  in  the  book  off 
Kings ;  'Now  when  Solomon  had  made 
im  end  of  praying,  the  fire  came  down 
from  heaven  (D*^ttTDn>a  mehash-ahanuu 
ytm,  from  the  heaven),  and  consumed 
the  bumt-ofiering  and  the  sacrifices ; 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
house.  And  the  priests  could  not  en- 
ter into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  be- 
cause the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled 
the  Lord's  house.'  The  answer  thus 
given  to  the  prayer  of  Solomon  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  worshippers,  gave 
evidence  that  God  had  accepted  the 
hotuef  the  tanctuaryf  the  heaven,  the 
place  prepared  for  hie  sitting;  for  the 
fire  here  spoken  of  descended  undoubt- 
edly not  from  heaven  above,  but  from 
the  cloud  which  covered  the  mercy-s^sat 


in  the  holy  of  holies.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  cloud  had  filled  not  on* 
ly  the  inner  apartn.ent  in  which  tlie 
priests  had  placed  the  mercy-seat,  but 
the  holy  place  or  outer  apartment,  ia 
which  the  priests  usually  ofilciated,  so 
that  the  priests  could  no  longer  con- 
tinue there  (1  Kings,  8. 10).  All  were 
in  the  court  without,  in  that  part  where 
the  altar  stood,  before  the  sanctuary; 
and  when  Solomon  had  ended  his  pray, 
er,  fire  came  forth  from  the  sanctuary, 
from  which  the  priests  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  luminous  cloud,  the  pre- 
pared  place  of  God^e  sitting,  the  heaven^ 
and  fell  upon  and  consumed  the  sacri- 
fice. This  is  to  be  presumed  from  the 
analc^ous  circumstance  mentioned  Lev 
9.  23,  24,  'And  Moses  and  Aaron  went 
into  the  Tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  came  out  and  blessed  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appear* 
ed  unto  all  the  people.  And  there  came 
a  fire  out  from  before  the  Lord,  and 
consumed  upon  the  altar  the  bumt- 
ofiering  and  the  fat:  which  when  all 
the  people  saw,  they  shouted  and  fell 
on  their  faces.'  By  this  is  doubtless 
meant  that  the  fire  came  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Shekinah,  which  had 
now  taken  its  station  in  the  holy  of  ho- 
lies, though  the  glorious  efiulgence  had 
spread  itself  on  this  occasion  over  all  the 
Tabernacle  and  appeared  in  the  view  of 
the  whole  congregation.  Consider  more 
over  the  coincidence  of  the  circumstan 
ces  stated  respecting  this  heaven,  the 
place  prepared  by  Solomon  for  the  God  of 
Israel  to  dwell  in,  and  those  stated  by 
John  respecting  the  heaven  he  describes. 
In  Solomon's  heaven  there  was  a  seat  or 
throne  (the  mercy-seat)  ;  so  there  is  m 
John's.  Solomon's  heaven  was  a  speak' 
ing-place  or  oracle,  and  from  Solomon's 
heaven  came  fire  to  consume  the  sacri- 
fice J  so  also  from  the  throne  descnbed 
by  John  proceeded  voices  and  lights 
nings.  Rev.  4.  5 ;  and  the  seat  m  eack 
is  occupied  by  One  to  whom  divint 
honors  are  paid. 
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Thei  foregoing  are  not  the  only  pas* 
Mges  which  serve  to  prove  that  '  the 
fieaven'  in  which  John  saw  the  opened 
entrance  and  the  throne  ^  was  the  eiurth' 
iy  sanctuary.  In  'proportion  as  the  re« 
lation  which  subsists  between  the  dif- 
ferent things  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  discovered,  our  knowledge  of 
the  particulars  will  be  extended.  At 
present  we  will  simply  advert  to  a  sin- 
gle passage  which  will  receive  a  strik- 
ing light  from  the  exposition  given 
above.  In  Rev.  13.  1 — 10,  we  have  the 
description  of  a  symbolical  beast  iden- 
tical with  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel, 
which  is  all  but  universally  admitted 
to  shadow  forth  the  persecuting  power 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Among  the  other 
disastrous  doings  pf  this  baneful  mon- 
ster, it  is  said,  v.  6,  that  *he  opened  his 
mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God,  to 
blaspheme  his  name,  and  his  Taher- 
nacUj  and  them  that  dwell  in  heaven  J 
That  is,  to  blaspheme,  reproach,  vilify, 
lord  it  over,  and  persecute  the  true  wor- 
shippers of  God,  represented  by  the  Che- 
rubims  that  were  placed  over  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  in  the  Ao/y  o/Ao/t«».  So 
that  in  blaspheming  the  tabernacle,  he 
blasphemed  those  that  dwelt  in  it,  or  in 
other  words,  those  that  dwelt  in  heaven,* 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  question 
but  thstt  this  idea  of  the  import  of 
the  term  '  heaven'  is  important  to  a 
right  view  of  that  blessed  expectancy 
which,  under  the  same  name,  sustains 
and  fires  the  hope  of  the ,  Christian  in 
his  toilsome  pilgrimage  through  this 
vale  of  tears.  If  we  conceive  the  sub- 
ject aright,  the  heavenly  state  is  the 
substance  of  the  mystery  of  the  Most 
Holy  Place  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Tem- 
ple. This  mystery  is  explained  in  the 
closing  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  ajQords  us  the  only  adequate  clue 
to  the  pMphetic  purport  of  the  Taber- 
oacle-structure.  There  indeed  the  in- 
ner oracle  is  expanded  into  a  glorious 
city,  but  it  is  enriched  with  the  posses- 
iiou  of  the  same  celestial  sanctities, 


unfolded  into  th^ir  full  dimensions,  and 
shining  forth  in  a  splendor  suited  tA 
their  divine  nature.  The  link  of  con- 
nexion between  the  type  and  the  anti- 
type, the  shadow  and  the  substance,  we 
doubt  not,  is  clearly  disclosed  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages ;  'And  he  carried  me 
away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high 
mountain,  and  showed  me  that  great  city 
the  holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of 
heaven  from  God,  having  the  glory  o$ 
God  :  and  her  light  was  like  unto  a  stono 
most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper-stone, 
clear  as  crystal ;  and  the  city  liethfour* 
square,  and  the  length  is  as  large  as  the 
breadth :  and  he  measured  the  city  with 
the  reed,  twelve  thousand  furlongs. 
The  length,  and  the  breadth,  and  the 
height  of  it  are  equal.'  Here  we  re* 
cognise  in  the  '  Glory  of  God'  the  She- 
kinah  of  the  ancient  economy,  and  in 
the  four-square  form  of  the  city  the 
substantiated  verity  of  the  holy  of  holies 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  in 
each  of  which  this  apartment  was  a 
perfect  cube.  Again  it  is  said,  'And  I 
saw  no  temple  therein :  for  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
temple  of  it.'  By  the  'temple'  here  is 
to  be  understood  the  pronaos,  or  ante* 
rior  structure,  which  contained  the 
outer  room,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  sanctum  sanctorum,  which  in  this 
ulterior  economy  of  glory  has  absorbed 
within  itself  the  distinguishing  features 
of  every  previous,  imperfect  and  shad* 
owy  dispensation,  and  become  the  aU 
in  all.  'And  the  city  had  no  need  of 
the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine 
in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten 
it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof! 
And  there  shall  be  no  night  there ;  and 
they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of 
the  sun ;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth 
them  light:  and  they  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever.'  This  is  language  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  Isaiah  in  speak- 
ing, chap.  19.  30,  of  the  same  halcyon 
period  ;  'The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy 
light  by  day:   neither  for  ongbtnesi 
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shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee : 
hut  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  ever- 
tasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory. 
Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down ;  nei- 
ther shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself: 
for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine^  everlasting 
light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning 
shall  be  ended.'  It  contains  another, 
and  still  more  emphatic,  recognition 
of  that  Resplendent  Presence  which  un- 
der the  title  of  Jehovah^  Angel  of  Je- 
hovahf  Shckinah,  Glory  of  the  Lord, 
&c.,  pointed  forward  to  Christ  in  his 
risen  and  glorified  theanthropyj  when  he 
should  be  revealed,  as  he  is  here,  as 
the  Luminary  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
superseding  the  sun,  and  throwing  all 
created  glory  into  eclipse.  In  the  idea 
of  this  transcendent  illumination  we 
may  safely  include  all  ihe  moral  ele- 
ments, which  in  the  pious  mind  natu- 
rally connect  themselves  with  the  mani- 
fested presence  of  the  God  of  Truth  j 
and  at  the  same  time  admit  the  sense 
of  the  visible  personal  display  which 
seems  to  be  called  for  by  the  explicit- 
ness  of  the  letter.  Still  we  are  remind- 
ed that  the  scene,  however  magnificent 
aiid  beautiful,  is  sublunary.  Whatever 
physical  changes  of  a  renovating  nature 
may  take  place  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  or  in  its  relation  to  the  planet- 
ary system,  tke  locality  of  this  state 
of  <  accomplished  bliss'  will  6e  upon 
the  earth  which  we  now  inhabit,  at 
least  for  the  period  to  which  the  Scrip- 
tures carry  forward  the  heirs  of  life  in 
•their  revelations  of  eternal  destiny. 
What  new  phases  of  felicity  may  come 
over  theif  lot  in  the  boundless  tract 
of  time  and  space  into  which  their  ex- 
istence is  launched,  revolving  ages  can 
alone  determine.  But  the  disclosures 
of  revelation  still  retain  us  within  the 
precincts  of  the  inhabited  earth.  'And 
the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved 
shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it ;  and  the 
kings  of  the  e^th  do  bring  their  glory 
and  honor  into  it.'  This  is  strikingly 
paralleled  by  the  kindred  prediction  of 


Isaiah,  ch.  60. 2,  3— 11,  'The  Lord  shall 
arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall 
be  seen  upon  thee.  And  the  Gentiles 
(nations)  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising. 
Therefore  thy  gales  shall  be  open  con- 
tinually ;  they  shall  not  be  shut  day 
nor  night,  that  men  may  bring  unto  thee 
the  forces  (wealth)  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  their  kings  may  be  brought.'  All 
this  supposes  a  scene  still  earthly. 

A  few  more  extracts  pointing  out  the 
identity  of  the.  heavenly  city  w^th  the 
substance  of  the  most  holy  place  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  we  bid  a  reluctant 
adieu  to  the  inspiring  theme.  'And  he 
shewed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life, 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  And 
there  shall  be  no  more  curse ;  but  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  shall  be  in 
it;  and  his  servants  shall  serve  him: 
and  they  shall  see  his  face ;  and  his  name 
shall  be  in  their  foreheads.'  These  serv- 
ants are  the  cherubic  legions,  whose  ap. 
propriate  device  in  the  sanctuary  looked 
from  the  extremities  of  the  mercy-seat 
directly  upon  the  bright  cloud  of  the 
Presence,  now  developed,  into  myriads 
of  happy  human  existences,  rejoicing 
before  the  throne,  and  making  their 
perpetual  oblations  of  service  and  praise 
In  view  of  this  blissful  inheritance, 
who  does  not  feel  involuntarily  prompt- 
ed to  exclaim  with  the  prophet,  'Glory 
to  the  righteous ."  And  who  but  must 
be  profoundly  impressed  with  the  in* 
efi*able  misery  of  those  who  shall  finally 
come  short  of  this  'exceeding  and  eter- 
nal weight  of  glory?'  May  then  the 
solemn  concluding  intimation  of  the 
Apocalypse  sink  into  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  the  souls  both  of  the  writer 
and  his  readers  ;  'Blessed  are  they  that 
do  his  commandments,  that  they  ma^ 
have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may 
enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city. 
For  without  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers, 
and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  and 
idolatsrs,  and  whosoever  loveth  and 
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10  T  k  And  the jT  shall  make  an 
ark  of  shktim-wood :  two  cubits 
and  a  half  shall  be  the  length  there- 

k  ch.  37. 1.    Deut.  10.  3.    Uebr.  9.  4. 

maketh  a  He.  I  Jesus  have  sent  mine 
angel  to  testify  unto  you  these  things 
in  the  churches.  I  am  the  root  and  the 
offspring  of  D«Tid,  and  the  bright  and 
tnoming>st5r.  And  the  Spirit  and  the 
bride  say  come.  And  let  him  that  hear- 
eth  say.  Come.  And  iet  him  that  is 
athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let 
him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.' 

THE  ABK  OF  THE  COVENAHT. 

• 

10.  TKty  shall  make  an  ark  of  Shittim- 
tpood.  Heb.  ^11^  aron.  From  the  iden« 
tity  of  rendering,  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  ark  of  the  Tabernacle  and  that 
of  Noah  were  expressed  by  the  same 
term  in  Hebrew.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  former  is  called  'p'^  aron, 
and  the  latter  rOT)  tebah;  but  the  Greek 
having  rendered  both  terms  by  wi/^coro;, 
this  has  been  followed  by  our  own  and 
many  other  versions.  The  object  itself 
was  properly  a  chest  or  coffer  of  shittim- 
Wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  in  which  was 
deposited  the  tables  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, together  with  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded,  and  the  golden  pot  of  preserved 
manna.  This  chest  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  dimensions  of  three  feet  nine 
inches  in  length,  by  two  feet  three 
inches  in  breadth  and  depth,  according 
to  the  common  cubit  of  eighteen  inches. 
Around  the  upper  edge  was  a  rim  or 
cornice — called  in  the  text  *a  crown'— 
of  pure  gold ;  and  on  each  side  were 
fixed  rings  of  gold  to  receive  the  poles 
of  shittim- wood  covered  with  gold,  by 
which  the  ark  was  carried  from  place 
to  place.  The  staves  always  remained 
In  the  rings,  even  when  the  ark  was  at 
rest.  The  ark  had  at  top  a  lid  or  cover 
of  solid  gold ;  for  such  was  what  the 
text  calls  '  the  mercy-seat,'  and  which 
the  Septuagint  renders  WaaTfipiov  or  the 
fropUiatory,  by  which  same  it  it  men- 


6f,  and  a  cubit  and  a  lialf  the 
breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a 
half  the  height  thereof^ 


tioned  by  St.  Paul  in  Heb.  9.  4,  and 
which  was  probably  so  called,  because, 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  blotnl 
of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  was  sprinkled 
on  or  before  it.  Upon  the  two  ends  o. 
thb  lid,  and  of  the  same  matter  with  it, 
that  is,  solid  gold,  were  placed  two 
figures  of  cherubim  which  looked  to- 
wards each  other,  and  whose  out- 
stretched wings,  meeting  over  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ark,  overshadowed  it  com- 
pletely. It  wais  here  that  the  Shekinah 
or  Divine  Presence  more  immediately 
rested,  and  both  in  the  Tabernacle  and 
Temple  was  indicated  by  a  cloud,  from 
the  midst  of  which  responses  were  de- 
livered in  an  audible  voice  whenever 
the  Lord  was  consulted  in  behalf  of  the 
people.  Hence  God  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  he  that  'dwelleth'  or  '  sitteth 
between  the  cherubim.'  In  its  removals 
the  ark  was  covered  with  a  vail,  Num 
4.  6,  and  might  .only  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  priests  or  Levites.  The 
Rabbins  think,  with  some  reason,  that 
it  was  only  carried  by  the  priests  cm 
extraordinary  occasions,  being  ordina- 
rily borne  by  the  Levite!^.'  No  other  form 
of  conveyance  was  allowed,  nor  were 
any  other  person's  permitted  to  interfere 
with  it.  The  fate  of  Uzzah,  2  Sam.  6. 3, 
admonished  the  Israelites,  in  a  very 
solemn  manner,  of  the  consequences  of 
even  a  well  meant  ofiiciousness  in  a 
matter  where  the  divine  will  had  been 
so  clearly  expressed  to  the  contrary. 

After  the  Israelites  had  passed  the 
Jordan,  the  ark  generjally  occupied  its 
proper  place  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  Temple  built 
by  Solomon.  From  the  direction  given 
by  Joslah  to  the  Levites,  2  Chron.  35.  3 
to  restore  the  ark  to  its  place,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  previously  removed| 
bat  it  is  not  known  whether  thit  waa 
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ione  b7  (he  prieets,  to  preserTc  it  from 
pniraaatin),  or  by  ihe  idolitlrous  kings 
Manasseh  or  Amor,  lo  make  room  for 
,r  idols,  ll  seems  Ihai  the  ark,  with 
other  precious  things  of  the  Tem- 
ple,becatne  the  spoil  of  Nebucbadoeii 
utd  was  taken  to  Babylon;  and  it 
not  appear  (bat  it  was  restored  at 
tnd  of  Ib^  capdvity,  or  (hat  any 
new  one  was  made.  What  became  of 
the  ark  after  (be  capitTitj 

i(  it  was  Goncealad, 

.m  the  Chaldeans,  am 

(  again  be  discovered,  nor  will  be  til 

e  Messiah  comes  and  reveals  il 
Others  say  (hat  it  was  indeed  takei 
■way  by  the  Chaldeans,  but  waa  aflei 
wards  restored,  and  occnpied  its  plaC' 
in  the  second  Temple :  bul  the  Talmui 
and  some  oflbe  Jewish  writers  confest 
that  the  want  of  the  ark  was  one  of  thi 
points  in  T'hich  the  second  Temple  wa 
inrerior  lo  (ba(  of  Solomon  :  to  whicl 
we  may  add  Ibat  neither  Ezra,  Nehe 


n  (he  aeeosd 


miah,    the  Hacca^««i,  \ 

Temple,  and  the  L( 
ptessly  says  (hat  there  was  nothing  m 
the  sanctuary  when  (be  Temple  was 
taken  by  Tilus.  II  certainly  does  nol 
appear  in  (he  Arch  erected  a(  Rome  in 
honor  of  thai  conqueror,  and  in  which 
the  spoils  of  Ibe  Temple  are  displayed  ; 
■Ithoi^  some  writers  have  atlempled 
to  identify  it  wilh  (be  table  of  shew. 
bread  which  is  there  represented. 

II  is  to  be  remarked  Ibal  similar  ari»  _ 
or  chests,  containing  the  mysteries  ot 
their  religions,  were  common  nmcnig 
nearly  all  the  ancient  bealhen  nadnns, 
Ibe  hin(,or  which  was  probably  taken 
from  (ha(  of  (he  Jews.  The  Egyptians, 
for  instance,  carried  in  solemn  proeei. 
sions  a  sacred  chesi,  containing  (heir  se- 
cret IbingB  and  the  mysteries  of  their  re- 
ligion, of  which  ibe  following  cut,  from 
the  hierc^Iyphic  remains  of  (ha(  coun- 
try, shows  a  lery  remarkable  conform 
ily  (0  the  Hebrew  model. 


.  .  EoTriiAn  Ark 

'  The  Trojans  also  had  (beir  sacred 
chest ;  and  (he  palLidiam  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  something  not  very  un. 
.  like,  II  is  lemarkahle  loo,  that  as  ihe 
Hebrew  Tabernacle  and  Temple  had  a 


noat  part  of  their  temples,  an  adytum 
ir  ptnelralt,  which  none  bu  ( the  priest! 
night  enter.    Someibing  rery  aimilu 
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11  And  thou  shalt  overiay  it  with 
pure  gold,  within  and  without  shalt 
thou  overlay  it ;  and  shalt  make  up- 
on it  a  crowuvof  gold  round  about. 

12  And  thou  shalt  cast  four^  rings 
of  gold  for  it,  and  put  them  in  the 
four  comers  thereof;  and  two  rings 
shall  be  in  the  one  side  of  it,  and 
two  rings  in'  the  other  side  of  it 

13  And  thou  shalt  make  staves  of 
shittim-wood,  and  overlay  them 
with  gold. 

may  also  be  traced  among  barbarous  and 
savage  nations.  Thus,  Tacitus,  speak* 
ing  of  the  nations  of  Northern  Germa- 
ny, of  whom  our  Saxon  ancestors  were 
a  branch,  says  that,  they  generally  wor* 
shipped  Uertham,  or  the  Mother  Earth 
(Terram  fMitrem)j  believing  her  to  in- 
terpose in  the  afiairs  of  men,  and  to 
visit  nations ;  and  that  to  her,  within  a 
grove  in  a  certain  island,  was  conse- 
crated a  vehicle  covered  with  a  vest- 
ment f  and  which  none  but  the  priests 
were  allowed  to  touch.  The  same  thing 
has  been  frequently  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  religious  systems  of 
other  heathen  nations,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  very  curious  analogies  with 
the  Mosaic  ark  have  been  discovered, 
of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  account 
in  Parkhurst's  Heb.  Lex.  Art.  '^1. 

11.  Make  upon  it  a  croum  of  gold 
round  about,  Heb.  S*>aD  Snt  *lt  zer 
zahab  sabib,  a  golden  border  round 
about,  Gr.  KVfiarta  ^pwa  orrpenra^  gold' 
en  wreathed  uuves  round  about.  This 
*  crown  *  was  an  ornamental  cornice, 
moulding,  or  border,  which  went  round 
the  top,  as  a  kind  of  enclosure  serving 
to  make  firm  the  propitiatory  in  its 
place,  and  called  a  'crown*  from  its  en- 
compassing the  whole  outer  extremities 
of  the  upper  side  of  the  ark  somewhat 
as  a  crown  encircles  the  temples  of  the 
head.  The  term  is  only  employed  in 
reference  to  the  rime  or  crowns  of  gold 
oaade  round  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 


14  And  thou  shalt  put  the  staves 
into  the  rings  by  the  sides  of  the 
ark,  that  the  ark  may  be  borne 
with  them. 

15  1  The  staves  shall  be  in  the 
rings  of  the  ark :  they  shall  not  be 
taken  from  it 

16  And  thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark 
m  the  testimony  which  I  shall  give 
thee. 

1 1  Kings  8.  8.   »  ch.  16. 34.  dk  31. 18.  Dent 
10.  2, 5.  dE  31. 96.    1  Kings  8. 9.    2  Kings  11. 
12.    Hebr.  9. 4. 

the  table  of  shew-bread,  and  the  altar 
of  incense.  From  the  rendering  of  the 
Greek  it  would  appear  that  the  work  of 
this  cornice  was  somehow  exquisitely 
wrought  in  graceful  flexures  or  undula- 
tions, resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

12.  Thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of 
gold,  &c.  Doubtless  of  solid  gold,  as 
they  were  to  sustain  a  very  consider- 
able weight  when  the  staves  were  in- 
serted and  the  ark  borne  by  the  priests. 
Whether  these  rings  were  placed  length- 
wise or  breadthwise  of  the  ark  is  not 
clear.  We  infer  the  latter,  however, 
as  otherwise,  when  carried,  the  front 
part  of  the  ark  with  its  cherubim  woall 
be  sidewayis,  which  is  not  likely.  Be* 
sides  we  are  told,  1  Kings,  8.  8,  that  in 
the  Temple  Hhe  ends  of  the  staves  were 
seen  out  in  the  holy  place,  before  the 
oracle  ;'  consequently,  as  the  ark  front* 
ed  the  entrance,  the  staves  must  have 
run  along  the  extremity  of  it;s  breadth 
instead  of  its  length. 

16.  Thou  shalt  put  —  the  tegtinumiff 
&c.  That  is,  the  two  tables  of  stone  oa 
which  the  Law  of  the  too  Command- 
ments was  written;  called  'the  testi- 
mony,' because  God  did  in  them  testify 
bis  authority  over  the  Israelites,  his  re- 
gard for  them,  his  presence  with-  them, 
and  his  displeasure  against  them  in 
case  they  transgressed;  while  theyoo 
the  other  hand  by  accepting  and  deposit 
ing  this  Law  in  its  appointed  place, 
testified  their  professed  subjection  and 
obedience  to  its  requirements. — On  tht 
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1 7  And  n  thou  shall  make  a  raercy- 
Beat  of  pure  gold :  two  cubits  and  a 
half  shall  be  the  length  thereof, 

n  ch.  37.  6.    Rom.  3.  25.    Hebr.  9. 5. 

difficuhy  supposed  to  be  created  by  the 
comparison  of  this  passage  with  Heb. 
9. 4,  see  the  commentators  on  that  text, 
particularly  the  XVIIth  Excursus  in 
Pirof.  Stuart's  Commentary  on  Hebrews. 

17.  Thou  ahcUt  make  a  mercy-seat  of 
pure  gold*  Heb.  D^&^  kapporeth,  from 
*1B5  kapharf  to  cover.  The  verb  is, 
however,  used  for  the  most  part  in  a 
moral  sense,  being  applied  to  the  cover- 
ings that  is,  the  expiation  f  of  sins.  The 
6r.  version  unites  the  two  senses  by 
rendering  iXaarrifttov  eiri0cfifi,  that  is,  a 
propitiatory  coverings  or  mercy-seatf 
8  rendering  sanctioned  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  we  find  it  employed,  with  the 
omission  of  the  last  word,  by  the  apos- 
tle, Heb.  9.  5,  *And  over  it  the  cheru- 
bims  of  glory  shadowing  the  mercy- 
seat  (iXacrrqptoi/).'  The  same  term  in 
Rom.  3.  35,  is  applied  to  Christ,  ^whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
{iXaarripiov)  through  faith  in  his  blood.' 
So  also  1  John,  2.  2,  *He  is  the  propi- 
tiation (IXaaTnpiov)  for  our  sins.'  From 
whence  the  conclusion  is  probahly  fair- 
ly to  be  drawn,  that  this  mercy-seat  was 
m  some  sense  an  adumbration  of  Christ 
as  the  grand  medium  of  expiation  for 
th«  sins  of  men.  This  mercy-seat, 
which  was  made  of  solid  gold  instead 
of  wood  overlaid  with  gold,  like  the 
rest  of  the  ark,  was  the  upper  side  of 
the  sacred  chest  made  to  be  removed 
enti*'ely,  or,  as  Josephus  says,  raised 
by  binges,  when  the  tables  of  testimony 
wer<  to  be  taken  out  or  put  in. 

THE   CHEBUBIM. 

18.  Thou  ahalt  make  two  cherubims 
of  gold  f  &c.  Heb.  f^D"!!]  kerubim.  Gr. 
<XKpov0in  Cherouhim,  Our  English  word 
IS  the  plural  untranslated  of  the  orig- 
mal  DT^!D  kerub^  a  term  of  which  the 
etymology  is  very  much  of  a  contested 


and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth 
thereof. 

18  And  thou  shalt  make  two  che- 
rubims of  gold,  of  beaten  work 

point  with  critics  and  lexicographers. 
According  to  the  regular  analogy  oi 
the  language,  it  has  the  form  of  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  yX2  karab. 
But  no  stich  verb  exists  among  the  liv* 
ing  roots  of  the  Hebrew.  It  was  there- 
fore regarded  by  most  of  the  ancient 
Christian  fathers  as  a  compound  word 
made  up  perhaps  of  ^^D  nakat^toknow 
and  31*1  rttfr,  multitude,  equivalent  to 
multitudo  acientia  or  multitudo  cogfii- 
tioni8 J  abundance  of  knowledge  j  or  of 
^  ke,  DTI  rub,  and  rD*^;2  binahf  quasi 
multitudo  cognitionis,  of  equivalent  im- 
port. But  this  mode  of  derivation  is 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  process  of  formation 
in  Hebrew  words,  that  it  cannot  be  sus- 
tained for  a  moment  when  tried  by  the 
test  of  sound  criticism.  Yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  nearly  all  the  ancient  in- 
terpretations the  idea  of  multitude  was 
prominent,  indicating  that  they  regard- 
ed m^  multitudo  as  beyond  doubt  one 
of  its  constituent  elements.  We  have 
no  doubt  they  were  correct  in  assigning 
this  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  sym- 
bol, but  they  were  unquestionably  wrong 
in  eliciting  this  idea  from  the  etymology 
of  the  term.  At  the  same  time,  although 
the  genius  of  the  language  will  not  ad 
mit  the  legitimate  developement  of  the 
sense  of  knowledge  or  intelligence  from 
any  part  of  the  word,  yet  it  is  very 
possible  to  account  for  this  sense  being 
deduced  from  it  by  the  philosophizing 
fathers  of  the  church;  for  with  the 
Platonists  wings  were  deemed  an  em- 
blem oi  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  the 
same  import  was  thought  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  Cherubim  being  *  full  of 
eyes  before  and  behind.'  Taking  there, 
fore  this  apprehended  import  of  the 
symbol  itself,  and  applying  it  reflexly 
to  the  structure  of"  the  term,  they  gave 
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u  the  result  tke  interpretation  above- 
mentioned,  which  is  no  unfair  specimen 
of  patristic  philology.  Others  again 
with  more  regard  to  intriuMc  probabil- 
ity  have  proposed,  by  a  transposition 
of  letters,  to  trace  the  word  to  the  root 
^1  rakab,  to  ride,  as  the  Cherubim 
are  described  in  the  remarkable  vision 
of  Ezekiel,  ch.  1,  as  forming,  together 
with  the  mystic  animated  wheels,  a 
kind  otlMng  chariot  on  which  the  sym- 
bol of  the  divine  glory  is  exhibited  as 
upborne  and  transported;  whence  the 
Psalmist,  Ps.  18. 10,  describes  the  Most 
High  as  *  riding  upon  the  Cherub ;'  and 
the  Cherubim  in  Solomon's  temple,  1 
Chron.  28. 18,  are  called  *  a  chariot.' 

By  others  various  other  etymologies 
have  been  su^ested,  but  none  entirely 
satisfactory.  After  a  pretty  extensive 
and  elaborate  investigation  we  have  on 
the  whole  been  inclined  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  root  abovementioned, 
viz.|  2^  karabf  now  obsolete  in  He- 
brew, but  existing  in  Syriac  and  Arabic 
in  the  primitive  sense  of  plouglting  or 
making  furrowt  in  tht  earth;  and 
thence,  secondly,  of  making  incisions 
in  metals,  or  engravings  and  finally  by 
natural  transition,  of  making  sculptured 
figures,  or  glyphs,  of  any  kind.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Rosenmuller,  who  re- 
marks that  as  one  and  the  same  word 
in  Syriac  and  Arabic  is  used  to  denote 
expressing,  sculpturing,  and  fabricat- 
ing, so  in  the  verb  ^^  karab  and  its 
derivates  the  same  complex  idea  is  in- 
volved, as  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  Syriac  korubo  signifies  not 
only  a  ploughman,  but  also  a  former  of 
imai;es.  It  may  also  be  observed  that 
as  b,  V,  and  /  are  in  all  languages  per- 
mutable,  being  letters  of  the  same  or- 
gan, this  etymology  presents  us  with 
some  remarkable  affinities.  For  begin- 
ning with  the  Hcb.  i'tt  karab,  to  make 
incisions,  we  find  in  the  Teutonic  family 
for  incidere,  to  cut  as  in  engraving. 
Germ,  kerben,  Angl.  Sax.  keorfan,  Eng. 
esurve;  and  then  as  g  and  A:  are  inter- 


changeable, we  hare  the  Gr.  Ypa^<a^ 
grapho,  Germ,  graben,  Angl.  Sax.  |fra- 
fan,  Eng.  grave,  engrave,  and  Fr.  grif* 
fan  (gr((7in),an  imaginary  animal  com* 
pounded  of  beast  and  bird,  evidently  de* 
rived  from  a  distortion  of  the  cherubic 
figure.  In  all  these  words  the  idea  of 
sculpturing  or  engraving  is  predomin*- 
ant,  and  according  to  the  analogy  of 
Hebrew  formations  D1^  kerub  would 
properly  signify  that  which  was  carved^ 
sculptured,  or  wrought  with  a  graving 
tool,  thus  corresponding  very  well  witb 
what  is  said  of  the  Cherubim  as  a  kind 
of  statuary  or  wrought  images  placed 
over  the  mercy-seat. 

In  the  annexed  cut  it  may  be  thought 
that  we  have  but  loosely  followed  the  ex« 
ample  of  Moses  in  'making  every  thing 
after  the  pattern  shown  in  the  niount,' 
inasmuch  as  Moses  says  nothing  of  th« 
fourfold  variety  of  faces  which  we  have 
here  given  to  the  Cherubic  emblem.  But 
our  design  is  taken  from  the  Cherubim 
of  Ezekiel,  which  are  thus  describedi 
ch.  1.  4 — 14.  'And  I  looked,  and  be- 
hold, a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the 
north,  a  great  cloud,  and  a  fire  unfold* 
ing  itself,  and  a  brightness  was  about 
it,  and  out  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the 
color  of  amber,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire.  Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came 
the  likeness  of  four  living  creatures. 
And  this  was  their  appearance;  they 
had  the  likeness  of  a  man.  And  every 
one  had  four  faces,  and  every  one  ha  1 
four  wings.  And  their  feet  were  straight 
feet ;  and  the  sole  of  their  feet  was 
like  the  sole  of  a  calf's  foot ;  and  they 
sparkled  like  the  color  of  burnished 
brass.  And  they  had  the  hands  of  a 
man  under  their  wings  on  their  four 
sides ;  and  they  four  had  their  faces  and 
their  wings.  Their  wings  were  joined 
one  to  another;  they  turned  not  when 
they  went ;  they  went  every  one  straight 
forwari'.  As  for  the  likeness  of  their 
facpjt,  they  four  had  the  face  of  a  man, 
and  the  face  of  a  lion,  on  the  right  side : 
and  they  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  ot 
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Iba  left  side;  they  fanr  also  had  the 
fauof  uieBgla.  Thus  were  Iheirfaceg; 
■nd  Iheir  wings  v^re  ■Iretvbed  upward ; 
two  wings  of  every  one  were  joined  one 
lo  another,  and  iwo  covered  their  bodies, 
And  thej  went  every  one  slraight  for- 
ward ;  whither  the  spirit  was  10  go, 
UiejweDt;  and  Lhey  turned  not  when 
Ihejr  weal.  As  Tor  the  liteness  of  the 
Uiing  crealurea,  iheir  appearance  was 
like  buruiug  coals  of  fire,  and  like  ihe 


appearance  of  lampa :  It  went  up  and 

down  ainoi^  Ihe  livir^  crenluies)  and 
the  fire  was  bright,  and  out  of  Ihe  fire 
went  forth  lighlning.    And  the  living 

pearance  afa  flash  oriightning.'  That 
these  visionarybeinge,  though  here  call- 
ed '  living  creatures,'  were  in  fact  sym- 
bolically identical  with  the  'cherubim,' 
(erroneously  wrillen  '  chprubims'  iii  our 
version),  will  appear  in  the  sequeL 
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The  inquiry  now  arises  respecting 
the  lymMiait  rfMijn  of  these  very  re- 
markable creations,  which,  from  being 
mere  lifeless  Ecnlplur^  statues  in  llie 
Mosaic  Tabernacle,  became  aniniated, 
intelligent,  and  active  agents  in  the 
mystic  visions  of  the  prophets.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  lowest  aims  of  in- 
finite wisdom  it),  any  part  o(  its  dis- 
pensations to  adopt  a  system  of  aym-. 
hols  which  should  merely  address  them- 
selves in  beauiiful  or  singular  forms  to 
Ihe  senses,  or  to  the  imagloalioii.  They 
B]ipn>r«  thenuelvea  worthy  of  the  di- 


:  aud  the  Chekubiiu. 
vine  source  in  which  they  originate  on- 
ly as  they  disclose  a  rich  itnd  instruc- 
tive significaney  under  Iheir  outward 
aspect.  That  such  is  preeminently  the 
case  with  the  symbol  before  us,  we 
shall  hope  to  make  appear  in  the  re- 
marks that  fellow,  in  Ihe  outset  ot 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  the 
identity  of  the  Cherubim  or  Moses  with 
the  Living  Creatures  of  Ezekiet.  la 
order  lo  this  it  is  lo  be  observed,  thai 
Ezekiel  was  in  captivity  in  Babylon 
when  this  vision  was  vouchsafed  him 
But  it  appeou  from  Eiek.  8. 1— it  thai 
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while  there  he  was  transporled  in  spirit 
to  Jerusalem,  and  set  down  in  the  pre« 
cincts  of  the  Temple,  where  he  beheld, 
among  other  objects,  the  Living  Crea- 
tures and  the  Throne,  previously  de- 
scribed,  standing  in  the  inner  court. 
*Then,'  says  he,  ch.  10.  18—22,  *the 
glory  of  the  Lord  (the  Shekinah)  de- 
parted from  off  the  threshold  of  the 
house,  and  stood  over  the  cherubims. 
And  the  cherubims  lifted  up  their 
wings,  and  mounted  up  from  the  earth 
in  my  sight:  when  they  went  out,  the 
wheels  also  were  beside  them,  and 
every  one  stood  at  the  door  of  the  east 
gate  of  the  Lord's  house ;  and  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Israel  was  over  them 
above.  This  is* he  living  creatur^  (i.e. 
collection  of  living  creatures)  that  I 
saw  under  the  God  of  Israel  by  the  river 
of  Chebar ;  and  I  knew  that  they  were 
the  cherubims.  Every  one  had  four 
faces  apiece,  and  every  one  four  wings ; 
«nd  the  likeness  of  the  hands  of  a  man 
was  under  their  wings.  And  the  like- 
ness of  their  faces  was  the  same  faces 
which  I  saw  by  the  river  of  Chebar, 
their  appearances  and  themselves :  they 
went  every  one  straight  forward.'  The 
import  unquestionably  is,  that  although 
the  fact  was  not  at  first  made  known, 
or  the  idea  did  not  occur,  to  him,  yet 
now  upon  farther  pondering  the  sub- 
ject, he  became  fully  convinced  and  as- 
sured in  his  own  mind  that  these  Living 
Creatures  were  beings  of  the  same  sym- 
bolical purport  with  the  Cherubim  that 
stood  on  the  Mercy-seat  of  the  Ark  in 
the  Temple.  This  is  an  important  step 
in  the  progress  of  our  elucidation.  It 
authorises  us  to  set  it  down  as  a  point 
fixed  and  settled  beyond  all  debate,  that 
the  Cherubim  and  the  Living  Creatures 
are  J  in  symbolical  significancy,  one  and 
the  same. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the 
Tery  remarkable  usage  of  the  sacred 
writers  in  regard  both  to  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  original  of  the  term  rendered 
Uning  creatures  (Heb.  t\y^T\  hayoth. 


Gr.  ^toa  zoa)f  in  each  of  which  laS'^ 
guages  the  respective  roots  of  the  words 
signify  to  live.  Yet  who  would  have 
thought  a  priori  that  these  would  have 
been  the  terms  employed  in  the  follow* 
ing  passages  ?  Ps.  68. 9, 10,  '  Thou,  O 
God,  didst  send  a  plentiful  rain,  where* 
by  thou  didst  confirm  thine  inheritance 
when  it  was  weary.^  Thy  congregatior 
(7n"^n  hayatheka^  thy  Hving  creature. 
Gr.  ra  ^toa  oov,  thy  living  creatures)  hath 
dwelt  therein.'  On  what  grounds,  phijo- 
logically,  this  usage  is  to  be  explained- 
we  know  not,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  in 
volves  the  idea  of  multitude ,  if  the  Eng« 
lish  equivalent,  congregation^  can  be  any 
evidence  of  the  fact.  A  striking  parallel 
occurs,  2  Sam.  23.  11,  <And  the  Philis- 
tines were  gathered  to^ciher  into  a  troop 
(n*^nj  lahayah,  into  a  living  creature, 
Gr.  ei(  BtipioVf  into  a  wild  beast)  f  where 
was  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  lentiles : 
and  the  people  fled  from  the  Philistines.' 
See  also,  ▼.  13,  *And  the  troop  (HTI 
hayahf  the  living  creature)  of  the  Phil- 
istines pitched  in  the  valley  of  Repha- 
im.'  The  Gr.  rendering  in  the  latter 
passage  does  not  conform,  being  ray^ay 
a  ranky  order,  and  in  military  phrase  a 
battalion,  a  body  of  soldiery.  But  it  is 
clear  from  these  citations  viewed  to- 
gether, that  the  import  of  nundters  actu- 
ally enters  into  the  usage  of  the  orig- 
inal word  for  living  creature,  and  as 
the  living  creatures  and  the  cherubim 
are  symbolically  the  same,  the  idea  ot 
multitude  is  equally  common  to  both. 
This  idea,  however,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, arises  wholly  from  the  interpre- 
tation, and  not  fiom  the  etymolc^y  ot 
the  terms. 

As  then  the  four  ^wa,  the  living  crea* 
tures,  of  Ezekiel  are  identical  with  the 
cherubim,  so  they  are  plainly  identical 
also  with  the  fbur  beasts  (^ion)  which 
figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  mystic 
machinery  of  the  Apocalypse.  Passiug 
from  the  visions  of  the  river  of  Chebar 
to  those  of  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  we  be- 
hold the  following  scene  depicted  upon 
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the  prophetic  canvass,  Rev.  4.  6 — 8, 
\ud  before  the  throne  these  was  a  sea 
of  glass  like  unto  crystal :  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about 
the  throne,  were  four  heaatsy  full  of 
eyes  before  and  behind.  And  the  first 
beast  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second 
beast  was  like  a  calf,  and  the  third  beast 
had  a  face  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth 
beast  was  like  a  flying  eagle.  And 
the  four  beasts  had  each  of  them  six 


wings  about  him ;  and  they  were  full 
of  eyes  within :  and  they  rest  not  day 
and  night,  saying,   Holy,  holy,  holy, 
Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is, 
and  is  to  come.'    As  the  Cherubim  in 
this  vision  are  nearer  to  the  Throne  and 
the  incumbent  Majesty  than  in  the  other, 
they  are  represented  as  having  4t£  wings 
instead  of/our,  to  denote  the  propriety 
of  having  their  persons  more  fully  vail, 
ed  from  the  glance  of  that  holy  eye  to 
which  even  the  heavens  are  unclean. 
But  what  is  the  song  sung  by  these  em- 
blematic agents?    Ch.  5.  ^10,  'And 
when  be  had  taken  the  book,  the  four 
beasts,  and  four  and  twenty  elders  fell 
down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every 
one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full 
of  odors,  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints. 
And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying, 
Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and 
to  open  the  seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast 
slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  ;  and 
hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and 
priests:    and  we    shall  reign    on    the 
earth.'  Can  the  reader  have  failed,  from 
these  ample  quotations,  to  anticipate  | 


of  that  grateful  anthem  which  resotmds 
from  their  lips  ?  *Thou  nast  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation.'  Can  this  possibly  be  the  lan> 
guage  of  angels  ? — especially^  when  we 
hear  the  apostle  saying,  Heb.  2.  16, 
*For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  na- 
ture  of  angels,  but  he  look  on  him  the 
seed  of  Abraham,'  and  when,  moreover, 
we  find  in  this  very  context  the  angels 
expressly  rlistinguished  from  the  four 
beasts. 

Conceivt  .g  this  then  as  a  point  clear 
ly  ascertained,  that  the  Cherubim  of  the 
Apocalypse  adumbrate  a  human  and  not 
an  angelic  order  of  beings,  let  us  go  back 
and  apply  this  result  to  the  Cherubim 
of  the  Pentateuch.  We  behold  them 
stationed  on  the  Propitiatory,  with  the 
symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence  resting 
between  them,  somewhat  like  Moses 
on  the  mount  with  Aaron  and  Hur  sup- 
porting his  arms  on  either  side.  In  this 
position,  as  we  have  seen  that  they 
strictly  represent  men  and  not  angelsj 
what  more  natural  than  that  their  pri- 
mary  and  proximate  drift  as  symbols 
should  be  to  shadow  forth  the  race  of 
Israel  and  the  great  fact  of  God^s  pecu" 
liar  residence  among  them  f  In  the 
cherubic  emblems  of  the  Tabernacle, 
therefore,  we  behold  a  mystic  embodi- 
ment of  the  congregation  which,  in  the 
wilderness,  was  ordinarily  encamped 
round  about  the  holy  fabric  without. 
Accordingly  the  high  priest  who  enter- 
ed into  the  holy  of  holies  and  there 
looked  upon  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
and  its  cherubic  appendages,  with  the 


the  conclusion  oi  the  whole  matter?    Shekinah  enthroned  between,  beheld  in 


The  Cherubim  of  the  Tabernacle  and 
Temple i  the  Living  Creatures  of  Eze- 
kielf  and  the  hymning  beasts  of  John , 
are  all  one  and  the  same  symbol.  And 
what  is  the  truth  and  mystery  of  this 
symbol  ?  What  do  we  recognise  in  it 
but  human  instead  of  angelic  beings^ 
even  a  multitude  of  the  redeemed  from 
among  men  ?  What  else  is  the  burden 
Vol.  li.  9 


fact  but  a  miniature  model  of  what  he 
saw  on  a  large  scale  when  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  many  thousands  of  Is- 
rael abiding  in  their  tents.  There  were 
the  Cherubim  resolved  into  their  con- 
stituent multitudes,  and  over  the  host 
rested  in  calm  majesty  the  Pillar  of 
Cloud,  the  visible  token  of  the  Divinity 
permanently  residing  among  the  chosen 
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tribes.  But  eYieti  this  was  a  typical 
bcene,  presenting  to  the  eye  an  image 
of  that  state  which  shall  be  disclosed 
when  the  lust  chiipters  of  Isaiah,  £z^- 
)Liel,  and  John  shall  be  fulhllcd,  when 
the  Tabernacle  of  God'  shall  again  be 
with  men,  and  he  shall  set  his  sanctu> 
ary  in  the  midst  of  them  for  ever  more. 
Whether  Moses  or  Ezekiel  or  John 
were  themselves  aware  of  the  true  im< 
port  of  these  hallowed  hieroglyphics, 
is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  validity 
of  our  conclusions  respecting  them.  We 
think  it  highly  probable,  on  the  whole, 
that  they  did  not  understand,  at  least 
but  partially,  their  true-meant  design. 
They  were  doubtless  among  the  things 
respecting  which  they  *  enquired  dili- 
gently,' but  were  obliged'to  leave  their 
full  significancy  to  be  elicited  for  the 
edification  of  subsequent  ages  of  the 
church.  Yet  even  in  the  description 
quoted  from  Ezekiel  there  are  occasion- 
al hints  and  intimations  which  might  be 
supposed  to  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  Living  Creatures  were  intend- 
ed to  shadow  forth  rnen  instead  of  an- 
gels. Thus  for  instance,  it  is  said,  Ezek. 
1.5,  'And  this  was  their  appearance; 
they  had  the  likeiuis  of  a  man;^  that  is, 
their  predominating  aspect  was  human, 
notwithstanding  their  otherwise  singu- 
lar and  unearthly  form.  Again,  v.  8, 
*And  they  had  the  hands  of  a  man  un- 
der their  wings.'  The  same  circum- 
stance is  afterwards  mentioned  concern- 
ing the  Cherubim,  cb.  10.  8,  and  a  se- 
cond time  repeated,  v.  31,  as  something 
peculiarly  note-worthy,  that  *  there  ap- 
peared in  the  cherubims  the  form  of  a 
man^a  hand  under  their  wings.'  These 
remarkable  items  in  the  description 
may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  at  least 
a  slight  inuendo  as  to  the  true  solution 
of  the  symbol.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
that  pen  which  was  to  complete  the  sa- 
cred canon,  and.afford  a  key  to  the  de- 
rclopcment  of  so  many  preceding  mys- 
teries, to  give  to  the  student  of  revela- 
tion an  inspired  exposition  of  this  re- 


markable symbol,  about  which  we  cao 
no  longer  doubt,  when  we  heai  them 
ascribing  thefr  redemption  to  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb. 

It  may  g6,  moreover,  to  remove  any 
lingering  hesitancy  on  this  point,  to 
consider  more  closely  their  relation  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  typical  apparatus 
of  the  Tabernacle.  They  were  an  abiding 
fixture  upon  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ; 
they  were  stationed  upon  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  Mercy-seat  with  the  bright 
cloud  of  the  Presence  beaming  between 
them;  they  were  constructed  of  the 
same  material  with  the  Mercy-seat, 
and  in  every  thing  seemed  to  have  the 
most  indissoluble  connexion  with,  the 
latent  import  of  this  system  of  shadows, 
of  which  Buxtorf  remarks ;  *  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Jews,  that  the  Ark,  with 
the  Mercy-seat  and  the  Cherubim,  form 
the  foundation,  root,  heart,  and  marrow 
of  the  whole  Tabernacle,  and  so  of  the 
whole  Levitical  service.'  Now  we  are 
authorised  to  ask,  whether  it  be  conceir- 
able  that  angels  are  as  much  interested 
in  the  truth  and  substance  of  the  typical 
Mercy-seat  or  Propitiatory,  as  ransom- 
ed sinners,  whose  happiness,  and  song, 
and  salvation,  all  centre  in  this  grand 
mystery?  We  would  detract  nothing 
from  what  is  justly  due  to  angels  ;  but 
we  see  not  why,  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
system  of  symbols  shadowing  forth  our 
recovery  by  a  Savior,  so  prominent  a 
place  should  be  given  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  a  foreign  race  of  beings, 
however  deeply  they  may  be  interested 
in  contemplating  this  work,  or  serrice- 
able  in  promoting  it.  Nothing  is  more 
plainly  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  than 
that  it  is  in  virtue  of  the  atonfng  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  that  the  Most  High  dwells 
amidst  the  chi?  Iren  of  men.  And  tfaia 
great  truth  we  suppose  to  have  been 
visibly  represented  by  the  habitation  o! 
the  Divine  Glory  between  the  Cherubim 
and  over  the  Expiation  cover  of  the  Ark 
But  nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  atone- 
ment  it  Lecessary  to  propitiate  the  pre* 
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ence  of  God  among  the  sinless  angels. 
Why  thm  should  we  assign  to.  them, 
however  much  we  love  them)  and  prize 
their  kind  offices,  a  symbol  so  pre« 
eminently  appropriate  to  ourselves? 
Until  therefore  we  are  convinced  on 
solid  grounds  of  the  uatenableness  of 
our  position,  and  pointed  to  some  pas- 
sage of  holy  writ  expressly  affirming 
or  clearly  implying,  that  the  Mosaic 
Cherubim  were  emblems  of  angels,  we 
shall  hold  them  to  be  representatives  of 
human  beings,  and  of  no  others. 

At  the  same  time  we  find  no  diffi- 
calty  in  admitting,  in  perfect  consist- 
ency  with  this  theory,  that  the  Cheru- 
bim were  popularly  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Jews,  as  they  still  are  by  niodeni 
Christians,  as  a  current  designation  of 
some  portion  at  least  of  the  angelic  or* 
der  of  beings.    Nor  do  we  doubt  that 
Peter,  in  saying  that  the  things  of  re- 
deniption  were  things  *  which  the  an- 
gels desired  to  look  into,'  had  direct 
allusion  in  his  own  mind  to  the  position 
of  the  Cherubim  on  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  which  stood  as  if  intently 
poring  upon  the  mysteries  couched  un- 
der both  it  and  the  surmounting  Glory. 
Angels   BsQally  appeared   as    tpinged 
messengers  ;  and  wings  were  a  striking 
appendage  of  the  Cherubim.     Angels 
too  were  always  considered  as  a  race 
of  beings  abiding  near  to  the  Divine 
Presence  in  heaven,  and  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  Shekinah,  whenever 
and  wherever  it  appeared ;  the  Cheru- 
bim, also,  in  their  relation  to  the  Cloud 
of  Glory,  were'  regarded  as  a  material- 
ized representation  of  this  great  fact, 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies  m  which  they 
stood  was  dimly  conceived  of  as  a  type 
tf  heaven.    Under  these  circumstances 
It  was  natural  that  the  idea  of  angelic 
beings  should  attach   to  the  sym*  ^I, 
and  that  this  idea  should  be  tradition- 
ally perpetuated,  at  least  until  a  more 
rigid  research  into  the  nature  and  ge- 
nius of  the  symbolical  language  should 
bring  to  light  its  genuine  import.  That 


the  Cherubim  do  actually  in  their  true 
intent  represent  huTRon  beings  instead 
of  angels,  is  a  conclusion  to  which  we 
seem  to  be  brought  irresistibly  by  the 
chain  of  scriptural  induction  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  ;  and  if  it  should 
still  remain  problematical  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  on  what  grounds  a  device 
so  strikingly  angelic  should  have  been 
adopted  to  represent  a  human  reality^ 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  suggest  that  the 
true  cluie  is  to  be  ibund  in  the  fact,  that 
the  cherubic  symbol^  in  its  ultimaiA 
sc^psypointed  forward  to  that  condition 
cfregeneraie,  redeemed,  risen,  and  glo-^ 
rijied  men,  when  they  shall  have  as 
sUmed  an  angelic  nature.  Our  Savior 
declares  of  the  happy  sons  of  the  resur- 
rection that  they  shall  neither  marry 
nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be 
as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven ;  and 
when  John  fell  down  before  the  reveal- 
ing angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  wa* 
about  to  worship  him,  he  was  met  by 

the  rebuke,  *See  that  tbou  do  it  not : 

* 

for  I  am  thy  fellOw-servant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them 
which  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book.' 
Such,  we  doubt  not,  is  the  final  desti- 
nation of  the  children  of  God  in  that 
future  economy  to  which  the  eye  ol 
faith  looks  forward ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  if  the  visions  of  the  prophets 
should  portray  the  scenes  of  that  com« 
ing  dispensation,  where  the  actors  were 
to  be  tPuiy  men  in  their  post-resurrec- 
tion natures,  how  should  such  actors  be 
symbolically  represented  but  by  angels? 
The  Cherubim  then  may  be  considered 
as  representatives  of  angels,  so  far  as 
angels  themselves  are  representatives 
of  men  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  no  farther 
If  then  our  main  position  in  regard  to 
the  representative  character  of  the  Che- 
rubim,  may  be  considered  as  establish- 
ed, it  only  remains  to  make  use  of  this 
proof  by  way  of  explication  of  the 
strange,  anomalous,  and,  we  had  al- 
most said,  monstrous,  diversity  of  formt 
and   faces  of  which  the  symbol  was 
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Composed.  Were  the  Che  ubim  men — 
B»^n  standing  in  covenant  relation  with 
Gvxl — men  possessed  of  renewed  spirit- 
ual life,  and  thus  enjoying  the  divine 
favor — then  may  we  not  conclude,  that 
this  unique  combination  of  forms  reprt' 
MHti  aotne  marked  and  d^nabU  attrU 
buteM  in  the  character  of  those  whom 
the  eymbot  adumhratee  f  What  then  are 
the  distinguishing  traits  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  of  God,  which  may  be 
fitly  represented  by  emblems  so  unique? 
Now  shall  the  hieroglyphic  be  read? 
The  face  of  the  Ox  reminds  us  of  the 
qualities  of  the  ox,  and  these,  it  is  well 
known,  are  patient  endurance,  unwea* 
ned  service,  and  meek  submission  to 
the  yoke.  What  claims  has  he  to  the 
title  of  a  man  of  God  who  is  not  distin- 
guished by  these  ox-like  attributes? 
The  Lion  is  the  proper  symbol  of  un- 
daunted courage,  glowing  zeal,  triumph 
ov^r  enemies,  united  with  innate  noble- 
ness, and  magnanimity  of  spirit.  The 
Man,  as  a  symbol,  we  may  well  con- 
ceive as  indicating  intelligence,  medi- 
tation, wisdom,  sympathy,  philanthro- 
py, and  every  generous  and  tender  emo- 
tion. And,  finally,  in  the  Kagle  we  re- 
cognise the  impersonation  of  an  ac- 
tive, vigilant,  fervent,  soaring  spirit, 
prompting  the  readiest  and  swiftest 
execution  of  the  divine  commands,  and 
elevating  the  soul  to  the  things  that  are 
above. 

We  admit  the  affixing  of  these  inter- 
pretatif«s  to  be  in  a  great  measure  ar- 
bitrary, and  we  hope  they  may  be  re- 
jected or  improved  upon,  according  as 
the  evident  e  for  or  against  them  may 
weigh  in  tl  e  mind  of  the  reader.  They 
certamly  mean  eomethingj  they  have 
not  been  adopted  without  wise  reasons ; 
and  we  would  wish  to  fix  upon  such 
a  solutioii  as  shall  carry  with  it  the 
highest  intrinsic  probability.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  much  must  be  left  to 
the  private  judgment,  perhaps  we  might 
■ay  fancy,  of  expositors  in  tracing  anal- 

nes  and  assigning  meanings  to  sym- 


bols which  we  yet  know  in  the  main  ta 
be  possessed  of  meaning. 

In  adverting,  however,  to  the  syro* 
bolical  import  of  the  straight  fcnr 
ward  motion  of  the  Cherubim,  we  have 
perhaps  a  more  explicit  warrant  of  the 
Scriptures  for  our  explication.  In 
speaking  of  this  peculiarity,  Ezekiel 
says,  'They  went  every^one  straight 
forward;  whithersoever  the  spirit  was 
to  go,  they  went;  they  turned  not  at 
they  went.'  Their  locomotive  progress 
was  directly  and  undeviatingly /ortrord. 
They  turned  neither  their  faces,  nor  their 
wings,  nor  their  bodies.  There  was  no 
digression,  regression,  wandering, or  cir- 
cuitous wbeelii^  in  their  movements. 
In  the  direction  in  which  their'  eyes  or 
(aces  were  fixed,  their  progress  tended. 
Is  it  not  then  a  rational  supposition 
that  by  this  is  indicated  that  steady  and 
undeviatii^  course  of  obedience,  that 
determined  adherence  to  the  right  ways 
of  the  Lord,  from  which  the  faithful  are 
not  to  be  seduced  ?  Is  not  rectitude  the 
prevailing  tenor  o*"  a  good  man's  life 
and  is  not  his  course  onward,  according 
to  the  Apostle's  motto,  'forgetting  the 
things  which  are  behind  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  that  ar^  before, 
I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.'  Again,  let  the  following  pas- 
sages be  noticed  in  this  connexion. 
Prov.  4.  85-— 27,  'Let  thine  eyes  look 
right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids  look 
straight  before  thee.  Ponder  the  path 
of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy  ways  be 
established.  Turn  not* to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left:  remove  thy  foot 
from  evil.'  Ps.  125.  5,  'As  for  such  i|s 
turn  aside  unto  their  crooked  ways,  the 
Lord  shall  lead  them  forth  with  the 
workers  of  iniquity.'  Heb.  12. 13,  'MoAc 
straight  paths  for  your  feet  lest  that 
which  is  Isme  be  turned  out  of  the  way.' 
Thus  plainly  are  we  taught  the  teach- 
ing of  the  rectilinear  course  of  the  Che- 
rubim, i.  e.  of  the  people  of  God. 

Upon  the  various  other  items  of  th# 
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shall  thou  make  them,  m  the  two 
ends  of  the  mercy-seat. 
19  And  make  one  cheruh  on  the 
one  end,  and  the  other  cherub  on 
the  other  end :  even  of  the  mercy- 
seat  shall  ye  make  the  cherubims 
on  the  two  ends  thereof 

prophet's  description  of  these  visionary 
creations,  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary 
in  this  connexion  to  enlarge.  Sufficient 
has  probably  been  said  to  establish  our 
main  position,  that  the  Cherubim  of  the 
Scriptures  are  a  symbol  of  holy  merif 
and  not,  primarily,  of  holy  angels.  The 
importance  of  this  clue  to  the  mystic 
device  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader, 
and  will  no  doubt  justify  the  adaptation 
of  our  figure  to  EzekiePs  rather  than 
to  Moses'  description.  We  could  not 
otherwise  so  well  have  expanded  our 
remarks  in  the  form  of  a  systematic 
inquiry  into  the  genuine  scope  and  de- 
sign'of  this  extraordinary  symbol ,  of 
which  Josephus  says,  'They  (the  Che- 
rubim) are  flying  creatures,  but  their 
form  is  not  like  to  that  of  any  of  the 
creatures  which  men  have  seen ;  though 
Moses  said  he  had  seen  such  beings  near 
the  throne  of  God.*  The  field  of  in- 
vestigation, however,  in  reference  to 
this  sacred  hieroglyphic  is  but  just  en- 
tered, and  the  most  enriching  results 
still  await  the  future  explorer. — We 
now  return  to  the  material  construction 
of  these  mystic  appendages  of  the  Ark. 
Of  beaten  tpork  shall  thou  make  them, 
Heb.  rnDp^  mikehah,  hard  work  shall 
thou  make  it,  Gr.  Ypi><rorojO«»ra,  gold- 
en'turned'work.  This  is  generally 
explained  as  importing,  that  the  Che- 
rubim were  to  be  beaten  out  with  the 
hammer  from  the  same  solid  mass  of 
gold  with  the  Mercy-seat,  but  no  such 
meaning  can  be  gathered  from  the  gen- 
uine sense  of  the  original.  The  term 
nrp?3  mikshah,  from  HBp  kashah,  to 
he  hard,  implies  simply  that  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Propitiatory  and  the  Che- 
rubim were  to  be  of  sohd  massive  gold 


20  And  o  the  cherubims  shall 
stretch  forth  their  wings  on  high, 
covering  the  mercy-seat  with*  their 
wings,  and  their  faces  shall  look  one 
to  another;  toward  the  mercy-seat 
shall  the  faces  of  the  cherubims  be. 

o  1  Kings  8.  7.    1  Chron.  28. 18.    Hebr.  9. 5 

^^^—  III  I        ■IIM-       ■       ■■■  I  ■■■     ■  I      I  II  I  — 

in  contradistinction  from  being  hollow 
inside,  or  made  of  wood  overlaid  with 
gold.  Besides,  it  must  be  evident  to  the 
slightest  reflection  that  such  a  mode  ot 
construtttion  is  utterly  beyond  the  art 
or  power  of  man ;  it  must  have  been  no- 
thing short  of  a  miracle.  The  cherubic 
figures  were  doubtless  either  cast  in  a 
mould  or  sculptured  by  the  engraver's 
tool,  as  the  Greek  renders  the  word,  and 
then  permanently  attached  by  soldering 
to  either  extremity  of  the  Mercy-seat. 

19.  Of  the  mercy-seai  shall  ye  make 
the  cherubims,  &c.  A  marginal  read- 
ing, designed  to  be  explanatory  of  this, 
is  here  given,  which  rests  upon  no  suffi- 
cient authority,  viz.,  '  of  tne  matter  oi 
the  Mercy-seat.'  The  meaning  is  sim- 
ply, that  when  finished  the  Cherubim 
should  be  seen  shooting  up  from  the  ends 
of  the  Mercy-seat,  not  that  they  should 
be  continuously  fabricated  out  of  the 
same  mass  by\a  process  of  beating, 
which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  was 
absolutely  impossible.  Of  this  any  man 
may  be  convinced  who  shall  take  the 
most  plastic  and  malleable  piece  o« 
lead,  and,  with  no  other  instrument  than 
a  hammer,  endeavor  to  work  it  into  the 
shape  of  a  human  head  or  body,  or  that 
of  a  bird  or  beast,  much  more  into  the 
complex  configuration  of  the  cherub 
T^e  common  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage respecting  the  formation  of  the 
mercy-seat  and  the  Cherubims  has  been 
derived  from  the  groundless  conceits 
and  puerile  glosses  of  the  Rabbinical 
critics,  who  wished  to  multiply  as  ranch 
as  possible  the  number  of  miracluF  per- 
taining to  their  economy. 

20.  Covering  the  mercy-seat  with  thetf 
wings,    Gr.mHTKia^ovTSs  tv  raisintpvfih 
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21  p  And  thou  shall  put  the  mercy- 
Beat;above  upon  the  ark ;  and  q  m 
the  ark  thou  shah  put  the  testi- 
mony that.  I  shall  give  thee. 

22  And  »•  there  I  will  meet  with 
thee,  and  I  will  commune  with 
thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat, 
from  •  between  the  two  cherubims 
which  are  upon  the  ark  of  the  tes- 
timony, of  all  tMngs  which  I  will 
give  thee  in  commandment  unto 
the  children  of  Israel. 

23  IF  t  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  table 
of  shittim-wood :  two  cubits  shall 
be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit 

P  ch.  26. 34.  q  ver.  IS.  r  ch  99. 4S,  A%.  4e  30. 
A  36.  Lev.  16  3.  Numb.  17.  4.  'Numb.  7. 
69.  1  Sam.  4. 4.  2  Sam.  6.  2.  2  Kings  19. 15. 
P8.  80. 1,  dc  90.  1.  Nai.  37.  16.  t  ch.  37. 10. 
1  Kings  7. 48.    2  Cbron.  4. 8.    Hebr.  9. 2. 

avTUiv  cm  rov  iXaarriptov  ihodouHng  over 
the  propitiatory  ttith  their  uHngt.  This 
word  ^shadowing/  instead  of  ^covering/ 
is  adopted  by  the  apostle,  Heb.  9.  5, 
'Over  it  the  cherubims  of  glory  ahadow- 
ing  the  mercy-seat ;'  where  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  phrase  'cherubims  of  glo- 
ry' might  perhaps  be  rendered  cherubims 
of  the  glory;'  i.  e.  the  glory  of  the  Sheki- 
nah,  the  luminous  splendid  appearance 
which  was  visibly  enthroned  between 
them,  the  mystery  or  substance  of  which 
is  disclosed  to  us  in  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse,  ch.  5,  where  we  learn  that 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  glory  dwelling 
between  the  Cherubim  was  the  hiero- 
glyphic of  the  Son  of  God  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  his  redeemed  people f  re- 
ceiving their  adorations  and  bestotting 
upon  them  the  tokens  of  his  compla- 
cency.  IT  Shall  look  one  to  another. 

Heb.  T>nH  i»  B^^H  ish  el  dkiv,  a  man 
to  his  brother;  a  commcIA  Hebrew 
idiom  for  expressing  the  idea  of  our 
version. 

22.  There  luHl  meet  with  thee.  Heb. 
t«  *^i  "^ma^lD  n'cadti  leka  sham,  I  will 
tonvene  with  thee  there,  Gr.  yvt.ya^an- 
uai  (Toi  cKciffev^  I  will  be  known  to  thee 
there,  Chal.  <I  will  appoint  my  Word  to 


the  breadth  thereof,  and  a  cuhit 
and  a  half  the  height  thereof. 

24  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with 
pure  gold,  and  make  thereto  a 
crown  of  e^old  round  about. 

25  And  thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a 
border  of  an  htmd-breadth  round 
about,  and  thou  shalt  make  a  gold- 
en crown  to  the  border  thereof 
roimd  about. 

26  And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  four 
rings  of  gold,  and  put  the  rings  in 
the  four  comers  that  are  on  the 
four  feet  thereof. 

27  Over  against  the  border  shall 
the  rings  be  for  places  of  the  staves 
to  bear  the  table. 

28  And  thou  shalt  make  the  staves 
of  shittim-wood,  and  overlay  them 

thee  there.*  That  is,  on  the  mercy-seat, 
between  the  cherubim.  Here  the  vis* 
ibie  Glory  of  Jehovah  was  to  reside  and 
to  give  audience,  as  a  sovereign  on  his 
throne,  having  the  ark  as  his  footstool, 
as  it  seems  to  be  termed,  Ps.  99.  5 — 
132.  7.  From  the  same  root  with 
•^m^lS  noadti,  viz.  ^5*^  yaad,  to  meet 
&y  appointment,  comes  TPI^  mikul  ap- 
pointed  meeting  or  eonventionf  whence 
the  Tabernacle  is  called  ^51)3  ^HH 
ohel  mcadf  tabernacle  of  Convention^ 
See  Note  on  £x.  33.  7. 

THE  TABLE  OF  SHEW-BREAD. 

23—28.  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  table, 
&c.  This  part  of  the  sacred  furniture 
keeps  up  still  farther  the  analogy  with  a 
royal  palace,  to  which  we  have  before 
adverted  as  pervading  th**  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  Tabernacle.  Yet  a  purely 
spiritual  drift  is  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
ciently discernible  in  the  typical  ali- 
ment with  which  it  was  provided,  and 
which  pointed  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  soiU,  and  not  of  the  body.  As  to 
the  table  itself,  it  was  constructed  oi 
the  same  material  with  the  Ark,  fix, 
shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold.  It 
was  also  furnished,  with  rings  or  sta 
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with  gold,  that  the  table  may  be 
borne  with  them. 
29  And  thou  shall  loake  "the 


when  al  r«sl,  V±i  Ihos;  of  Ihe  Ark,  i. 
15,  bul  were,  aa  Joscphus  inrorms  lu, 
Tcmoired,  that  they  might  not  be  in  the 
waf  of  the  priests  in  itieir  weekly  min- 
istrations at  Ihe  table.  The  labte  was 
iDferior  to  the  Ark  in  breadth  by  half  a 
cubil;  but  it  was  or  the  same  height, 
and  stood  lengthwise,  east  and  west,  al 
Ihe  north  side  ofthe  Holy  Place.  From 
the  obscurity  ofthe  ancient  terms  Ihera 
is  aome  difficulty  in  determining  with 
precision  Ih«  details  of  ii>  foTm ;  bnl 
wliat  we  seem  to  learn  from  the  text  is, 
that  the  platform  or  suTface  of  the  table 
had  its  edgea  faced  with  a  perpendicular 
border,  or  enclosrire,  tomeuhal  resem- 
blini{  a  window.frame  before  ii  is  in- 
•erled  into  the  wall  of  a  building  or  ihe 


dishes  ihereof,  and  Epooas  thereof, 
aodeuversthereof,and  bowls  there- 
of, to  cover  withal :  of  pure  gold 
sholt  thou  make  ilieiu. 


of  a  hand's  breadili  and  omamenled  on 
its  upper  and  lower  edge  with  a  beauti- 
ful goldfn  cornice  or  moulding,  whicL 
is  here  also,  as  in  the  case  of  llie  Ark, 
called  a 'crown.'   The  upper  rim  of  tha 

Ihe  EuperBcial  level  of  Ihe  table,  and 
was  well  adapled  to  prevent  what  waa 
dejioBiled  thereon  from  falling  off.  The 
Table,  as  seen  in  the  Arch  of  Tilus  at 
Rome,  on  which  flic  spoils  of  the  Tem. 


not  the  Table  of  Ihe  Tabernacle.  II  is 
generally  agreed  thai  this  uas  among 
the  spoils  carried  away  by  Nehuchad- 


Tavle  or  Shew  Bxcao. 
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30  And  thou  shall  set  upon  the  ta- 


29.  Dishes,  Ueb.  ni^p  ke-arotk, 
disheSf  or  chargers^  as  the  word  is 
translated  Num.  7.  13.  Gr.  Tp\>(S\ia^ 
plates  or  plcUterSf  on  which  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  the  loaves  of  bread 
were  placed.  Others,  howevery  assign 
differept  uses  to  these  dishes.  It  is  a 
point  which  cannot  he  positively  deter- 
mined.—f  Spoons,  Heb.  TiCS  kajh 
pothf  more  properly  cups  or  censers  of 
concave  ibrm  like  spoons,  or  like  the 
hollow  of  the  hand,  which  is  the  primi- 
tive meaning  of  the  original  Cp  kaph. 
They  were  for  holding  incense  (Num. 
7. 14),  which  it  is  evident  from  Lev.  24. 
7,  was  employed  in  conjunction  with 
the  holy  bread.  It  is  supposed  there 
were  two  of  them,  one  placed  on  each 

pile  of  loaves. H  Covers.  Heb.mcp 

kesoth;  probably  for  covering  both  the 
loaves  and  the  incen»e.  The  Gr.  ren- 
ders the  word  wherever  it  occurs  by 
9it<iv6etaf  libatiori'Vessels.—'V  Bowls, 
Heb.  D'^p3'2  menakkiyoth.  Gr.  xvadoi^ 
wine-cups,  ^For  though  we  do  not  read 
that  any  wine  was  set  upon  this  table, 
yet  as  libations  were  made  to  God  by 
pouring  out  wine  before  him  in  the 
Holy  Place,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
m  the  Jewish  tradition,  that  a  bowl  of 
excellent  wine  was  always  kept  upon 
the  table  ;  and  that  once  a  week,  when 
the  bread  was  changed,  the  contents 
were  poured  out  as  a  libation  before  the 
Lord.  Josephus  confirms  this  tradition 
by  relating  that  when  Pompey  went 
into  the  Holy  Place,  he  saw  there  cups 
for  libation  among  the  sacred  vessels.' 

Pict.  Bible. IT  To  cover  mthal.  Heb. 

Vi3  'ID'^  "IXfc^  asher  yussak  baheuf 
jii"M  which  it  was  poured  out;  with 
which  the  drink-offerings  were  made. 
This  sense  agrees  better  with  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  original  "^OD  nasakf  and  with 
the  probable  uses  of  the  *  bowls.'  There 
is  no  sufficient  authority  for  rendering 
the  original  by  *eover.' 


ble  V  shew-bread  before  me  alway. 

w  Lev.  24.  5,  6. 

30.  Show-bread,  Heb.  D"i3C  tH^  /«• 
hem  panitttj  bread  of  faces  j  or  ^  bread  o( 
presence  (presence  bread).'  This  titla 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
its  being  continually  set  before  the /ace 
or  presence  of  God,  as  manifested  iii  his 
visible  symbol  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
that  too  although  they  were  deposited 
in  the  Holy,  and  not  in  the  Most  Holy 
place.  But  the  true  grounds  of  the  ap- 
pellation will  be  lully  considered  in  the 
sequel.  The  Gr.  of  the  Sept.  renders  it 
by  apruvi  evijuiuvij  fore-placed  loaves^ 
and  that  of  Sym.  u^rovs  rrn  vpoOeaeiOi^ 
loaves  of  proposition  f  which  is  the  con- 
stant reading  of  Jerome  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  Twelve  cakes  or  loaves  of 
this  bread  answering  to  the  twelve 
tribes,  were  set  upon  the  table  in  two 
separate  rows  of  six  each,  which  were 
renewed  every  sabbath;  when  the  old 
were  taken  away  and  eaten  by  the 
priests.  This  is  not  particularly  men- 
tioned in  the  present  text,  supplement- 
ary to  which  is  the  in  formation  more 
expressly  given.  Lev.  24.  6—9,  *Ano 
thou  shah  take  fine  flour,  and  bake 
twelve  cakes  thereof:  two  tenth-deals 
shall  be  in  one  cake.  And  thou  shalt 
set  them  in  two  rows,  six  on  a  row,  up- 
on the  pure  table  before  the  Lord.  And 
thou  shah  put  pure  frankincense  upon 
each  row,  that  it  may  be  on  the  bread 
for  a  memorial,  even  an  offering  made 
by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  Every  sabbath 
he  shall  set  it  in  order  before  the  Lord 
continually,  being  taken  from  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant. And  it  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his 
fions' ;  and  they  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy 
place ;  for  it  is  most  holy  unto  him  ol 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire 
by  a  perpetual  statute.' 

Of  the  spiritual  or  typical  design  of 
this  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, we  cannot  speak  with  much  cnn- 
fidence,  because  we  consider  the  fuli 
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realizatian  of  its  import,  like  most 
utber  things  p<:rtaining  to  the  Taber« 
nacle  and  Temple,  to  be  yet  future. 
They  look  forward,  as  we  conceive,  to 
that  final  earthly  consummation  of  the 
Gospel  economy  which  is  announced  in 
the  predictions  of  Scripture  under  the 
^  title  of  the  New  Jerusalem.   This  state, 
we  consider  as  one  in  which  the  terres- 
trial and  the  celestial  are  to  be  merged 
together  in  a  manner  which  we  cannot 
at  present  adequately  understand.    It 
is   only,  therefore,   by  studying   pro- 
foundly what  is  vaguely  and  mystically 
intimated  of  that  coming  glorious  dis- 
pensation, that  we   can  attach   their 
proper  significancy  to  the  various  sym- 
l)ols  of  the  Mosaic  economy.    It  is  a 
period  when  Christ's  kingdom  is  to  be 
fully  manifested,  and  he  himself  says, 
Luke  22.  30,  that  he  has  a  table  in  his 
kingdom,  at  which  all  his  saints  shall 
for  ever  eat  and  drink  with  him.    He 
will  then  sup  with  them  and  they  with 
him,  and  they  shall  be  abundantly  satis- 
fied with  the  goodness  of  the  Lord*s 
house.    As  to  any  more  distinct  appli- 
cation of  these  emblems  to  the  particu- 
lar features,  institutions,  or  ordinances, 
of  the  present  Gospel  economy,  which 
may  seem  to  afibrd  their  counterparts, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  object  to  it,  or 
deny  that  it  may  be  well  founded,  but 
for  the  full  and  complete  substantiation 
of  the  Mosaic  shadows  we  look  to  the 
future. 

But  we  wtll  enter  into  a  little  fuller 
examination  of  the  subject,  and  in  order 
to  give  as  much  precision  as  possible  to 
our  inquiries,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
weigh  with  the  utmost  practical  accu- 
racy the  import  of  the  title  D'^D&n  tsnb 
lehem  happanim^  the  bread  of  the  face 
or  presence.  This,  as  intimated  above, 
IB  usually  understood  as  equivalent  to  the 
Jtread  set  before  God^aface.  But  whether 
this  was  mainly  with  the  ideal  purpose 
^f  being  eeenby  God,  i.e.  the  Shekinal), 
Imclling  in  the  holy  of  holies,  or  by 
vun,  iA  not  entirely  obvious.    Accord- 


ing to  the  first  supposition,  it  would  be 
viewed  either  merely  as  a  kind  of  of- 
fering presented  in  token  of  gratitude 
for  the  daily  bread  by  which  life  is  sua 
tained,  and  upon  which  Jehovah  might 
be  considered  as  looking  down  from  his 
throne  on  the  mercy-seat  with  special 
complacency;  or  as  directly  the  ap 
parent  food  of  God  himself  regarded 
as  theocratic  king  of  Israel,  having  his 
abode  in  a  paiace  richly  furnished  with 
all  the  common  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life.    According  to  the  second 
hypothesis,  »he  Shew-bread  was  some> 
thing  which  was  to  be  viewed  by  the 
people  as  a  bign  of  the  divine  care  and 
providence  in  ihetr  behalf,  intended  to 
awaken  a  thaAkful  recollection  of  the 
source  from  whence  flowed   the  daily 
bread  which  went  to  the  sustentation  of 
their  natural  life.    This  is  the  view 
taken  by  Lightfoot  and  Carpzov.    But 
to  this  whole  mode  of  exposition  it  is 
justly  objected,  that  there  is  no  suffi* 
cient  authority  for  ascribing  to  D*^3&n 
happanim  when  standing  alone  the  sense 
of  before  or  in  the  tight  or  presence  of 
any  thingy  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to 
rm'^  "^aBi  tanb  Uhem  UphnS  Yehovah, 
bread  before  the  Lord,    It  will  be  ob- 
served  that  the  original  in  the  passage 
before  is,  '  and  thou  shah  set  upon  the 
table  *^3Db  &*^3D  tanb  lehem  panim  lipli* 
naif  bread  of  face  before  me  alway.' 
Here  then  as  that  wKich  the  interpre* 
tation  we  are  considering  understauda 
by  D'^SS  panim,  face  or  presence,  m 
actually  expressed  by  *^3&^  HphiuU,  be* 
fore  me,  it  follows  that  fi'^SD  panim 
must  necessarily  convey  some   other 
idea  than  merely  that  of  proposition  ut 
setting  before.    The  same  consequence 
follows  also  from  the  denomination  of 
the  Table,  Num.  4. 7,  viz.,  d'^aDH  fUvS 
shilhan  happanim,  table  of  face  or  pres" 
ence.    If  this  article  were  called  the 
table  of  the  presence,  simply  from  its 
position,  what  reason  can  be  assigned 
ix^y  the  Candlestick,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Altar  of  Incense  which  stopd 
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between  the  Table  and  the  Candlestick 
and  still  more  directly  in  front  of  the 
throne  than  either,  should  not  equally  he 
distinguished  by  the  same  epithet  ?  Tet 
we  nowhere  find  them  so  denominated, 
though  it  is  said  of  the  Altar,  Lev.  16. 18, 
mrr'  "^jCi  ^^rx  asherUphnt  Yehovah, 
V'hick  is  before  tjie  Lord;  from  which  it 
appears  how  the  original  expresses  it- 
self, when  it  would  convey  the  idea  so 
erroneously  attributed  to  D^DCH  hap- 
panim. 

On  the  same  grounds,  we  are  con- 
strained to  reject  the  idea  of  the  Shew- 
bread's  being  intended  as  an  offering 
and  sign  of  national  thankfulness  for  na- 
tional favors.  For  if  it  received  on  this 
account  the  predicate  D^^SCHi  the  ques- 
tion immediately  occurs,  as  before,  why 
this  predicate  is  applied  to  the  Table 
and  not  to  the  Altar  of  Incense,  which 
no  less  than  the  Table  ttood  before  the 
Lord  in  the  holy  place  ?  And  as  to  its 
servmg  as  a  visible  remembrancer  of  the 
divine  providence  towards  the  chosen 
people,  how  is  this  consistent  with  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  placed  in  the 
sacred  apartment,  entirely  hidd^  from 
public  view,  and  visible  only  to  the 
priests  in  the  discharge  of  their  offices  ? 
How  could  that  be  a  visible  sign  u  hich 
was  not  Hen  ?  And  why  should  that 
bread  which,  from  its  symbolic  rela- 
tions, might  be  readily  presumed  to 
point  forward  to  a  future  spiritual  sus- 
tenaneey  be  understood  as  emblematic 
of  a  present  physical  aliment  daily  sup- 
plied by  a  bounteous  providence  ? 

We  are  thrown  then  upon  another  in- 
terpretation of  the  phrase  before  us,  and 
though  the  idea  which  we  suppose  to 
be  conveyed  by  it  is  somewhat  complex, 
yet  we  flatter  ourselves  with  being  able 
to  make  it  intelligible.  It  is  clear  that 
the  expression  in  the  original  tt*^B  tni 
lehem  panim  y  bread  of  the  presence j  is 
strikingly  analogous  with  D'^SD  ^IH^TS 
malak  panim,  angel  of  the  presence,  Is. 
63.  9,  <In  all  their  affliction  he  was  af- 
flicted, and  the  angel  of  his  presence 


(V^^  "VK^f^)  *A^^  them/  Ice.  So  alst 
Ex.  33. 14,  15,  <And  he  said,  My  pres- 
ence (*^&  panai)  shall  go  with  thee, 
and  I  will  give  thee  rest.  And  he  said 
unto  him,  iithy  presence  (^"'3D  pamkd) 
go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence. 
Compare  with  this  Deut.  4. 37,  *And  be* 
cause  he  loved  thy  fathers,  therefore  he 
chose  their  seed  after  them,  and  brought 
thee  out  in  his  sight  (I^^O&n  bepanav, 
with,  by,  or  through  his  presence;  i.e. 
the  angel  of  his  presence),  with  bis 
mighty  power  out  of  Egypt.'  But  the 
Angel  of  the  divine  Face  or  Presence, 
of  whom  God  says,  '  my  name  is  in 
him/  we  have  before  sbovn  to  be  no 
other  than  the  Shekinah  or  the  visible 
manifestation  of  Jehovah,  as  he  was 
anciently  plea&ed  to  make  himself 
known  to  his  people.  His  essential  be- 
ing will  no  doubt  for  ever  renuiin  in- 
scrutable to  created  intelligences.  If 
he  reveals  himself  it  must  be  through 
some  medium  which  will  bring  him 
measurably  within  the  comprehension 
of  his  creatures.  This  medium  he  de- 
nominates bis  face  or  presence;  and  as 
the  humftn  lace  is  the  principal  means 
of  revealing  the  inward  being  and  cha- 
racter of  a  man,  so  the  Shekinah  is 
called  the  face  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  through  this  medium  that  the  Divinity 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  human  cog- 
nition. Now  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Shekinah,  i.  e.  the  Angel  of 
the  Presence,  is  but  the  Old  Testament 
designation  of  Christ,  and  the  phrase 
D'^SB  Dnb  lehem  panim,  bread  of  the 
presence,  is  brought  into  immediate 
identity  of  import  with  bread  of  Christ, 
who  was  the  true  presence  indicated  by 
the  term.  But  what  is  the  bread  of  Christ 
but  that  divine  spiritual  sustenance 
which  maintains  the  inner,  higher,  and 
eternal  life  of  his  believing  followers! 
In  order  then  to  gain  a  full  apprehen- 
sion of  the  purport  of  the  Table  of 
Shew-bread  and  its  mystic  loaves,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  such  passages  aa 
the  following;  John,  6.  32—58,  *Thea 
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31  H  X  And  thou  shall  make  a  can- 

X  ch    37.  17.    1  Kings,  7.  49.    Zech.  4.  2. 
Ilebr.  tf.  S.    Rev.  1.  12.  <fe  4.  5. 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that 
bread  from  heaven;  but  my  Father  giv- 
eth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven.  For 
the  bread  of  God  is  he  which  cometh 
dcwn  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto 
ths  world.    Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  ever- 
lasting life.    I  am  that  bread  of  life. 
Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wil- 
dernesS)  and  are  dead.     This  is  the 
bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven, 
that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die. 
I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven:  if' any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever:  and  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which 
I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world. 
The  Jews  therefore  strove  among  them- 
selves, saying.  How  can  this  man  give 
us  his  flesh  to  eat?    Then  Jesus  said 
unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.     Whoso  eateth  my  flesh, 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal 
life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day.    For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
my  blood  is  drink  indeed.    He  that  eat* 
eth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in. me,  and  I  in  him.    As  the 
living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live 
by  the  Father:  so  he  that  eateth  me, 
even  he  shall  live  by  me.    This  is  that 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  : 
not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna,  and 
are  dead :  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread 
shall  live  for  ever.' 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  the 
great  evangelical  truth  which  is  signi- 
ficantly  shadowed  forth  in  the  sacra- 
mental bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
lively  emblem  of  that  spiritual  aliment 
•vhich  he  gives  to  his  faithful  household. 
The  myMery  of  ths  Te^bU  of  Sheusbread 
i$  »vhatant1aily  the  aamt  vHth  that  of  the 
Table  spread  with  the  emblems  of  the 


dlestick  of  pure  geld  :  of  heaten 
work  shall  the  candlestick  oe  made' 


Lord's  body  and  blood.  It  was  a  sensi- 
ble and  lively,  though  still  inadequate 
*  shew'  of  the  nourishment  of  that  holy, 
hidden,  spiritual  life  which  is  to  be  con> 
summated  in  that  coiping  world  of  glo* 
ry,  where  the  face  of  God  will  be  re- 
vealed without  a  cloud,  in  joyful  fore* 
sight  of  which  the  Psalmist  exclaims 
Ps.  17. 15,  'As  for  me,  I  shall  behold 
thy  face  in  righteousness ;  I  shall  be 
satisfied,  when  I  awake  with  .thy  like- 
ness,'— a  plain  allusion  to  the  beatific 
vision  in  heaven.  Then  shall  his  serv- 
ants 'see  his  face,'  and  because  they 
shall  '  see  him  as  he  is,'  therefore  shall 
they  '  be  like  him.'  'In  his  presence  is 
fullness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand 
are  pleasures  for  evermore.'  This  rav- 
ishing and  transforming  view  of  the 
glorious  presence  of  the  Lprd  shall  be 
an  eternal  f^ist  to  the  blessed  behold- 
ers, and  it  is  doubtless  from  the  inti- 
mate ideal  relation  between  this  seeing 
and  easing  tliat  the  bread  of  the  Taber- 
nacle is  called  the  bread  of  the  face  or 
presence.  The  whole  points  directly  to 
Christ,  and  is  fulfilled  only  in  him  when 
he  shall  come  the  second  time  without 
sin  unto  salvation,  shedding  the  liglit 
of  his  countenance  in  one  endless  and 
soiU-satisfying  blaze  upon  his  redeemed 
ones.  Their  vision  shall  be  eternal 
fruition.  Thus  we  have  obtained  a 
view  of  the  subject  which  shows  the  in- 
timate connexion  of  the  ideas  of 'Bread' 
and  'Face'  or  'Presence,'  and  with  how 
much  propriety  the  adjunct  tt*'5B  panim 
is  applied  to  the  Tabemacle-tabley  while 
it  is  withheld  from  any  other  article  of 
the  sacred  furniture. 

THE  CAlTDLESnCK. 

31.  Thou  Shalt  make  a  candlestick, 
Heb.  ln"l3?3  m^norathj  a  candelabrum 
a  lamp-bearer.    As  'candlestick'  with 
us  imports  bu;  a  single  upright  shaft, 
the  term  fails  to  give  us  an  idea  at  all 
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adequate  of  the  construction  of  this 
article  of  the  Tabernacle  furniture.    It 
consisted    of  a    base  or    shaft,    with 
seven  branches,  three  on  each  side,  and 
one  in  the  middle.  These  branches-were 
all  parallel  to  one  another,  and  were 
worked  out  in  bowls,  knobs  (knops), 
and    flowers,    placed    alternately,    of 
which  we    shall  shortly  give  a  more 
particular  description.    On  the  extrem- 
ity of  each  brunch  was  a  golden  lamp, 
whose  light  was  supplied  by  pure  olive 
oil,  prepared   in    a   peculiar  way,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  Note  on  Ex.  27. 20. 
This  Candlestick,  which  is  affirmed  by 
Josephus  to  have  been  hollow  within, 
was  wholly  of  pure  gold,  and  weighed 
a  talent  (about  125 lbs.),  although  no- 
thing is  said  of  its  height,  thickness, 
or   any    of  its  dimensions.      Nor   is 
mention  made  of  any  kind  of  foot  or 
pediment  on  which  it  rested,  though 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  had  one.    The 
Jewish  writers  suppose  that  its  height 
was  about  double  that  of  the  Table  of 
8hew«bread  aud  of  the  Altar  of  Incense, 
which  would  give  it  a  very  majestic  ap- 
pearance, and  probably  require  a  stool 
for  lighting  and  trimming  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  was  not  so  much  raised 
as  to  endanger  the  curtain-roof  of  the 
Tabernacle.   It  was  placed  on  the  south 
or  left  hand  side  of  the  holy  place,  as 
one  entered,  the  row  of  lamps  being 
probably  parallel  with  the  wall,  though 
Lightfoot  thinks  that   that  described, 
Kev,  1.  ]2,  13,  was  perpendicular  to  it. 
It  is  a  point,  however,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  and  about  which  the 
Uabbinical  writers  are  not  agreed.  The 
Oil  for  the  seven  lamps  was  to  be  sup- 
plied in  such  quantities  as  to  keep  them 
-always  burning.^   It  is  indeed  imagined 
by  some  expositors  that  they  did  not 
perpetually  bum,  but  were  lighted  every 
evening  and  went  out  one  after  another 
m  the  morning,  an  opinion  which  is  no 
doubt  favored  at  first  view  by  several 
passages  in  the  sacred  writers.    Thus 
ior  iiutfiDcfl  in  1  S»m.  3*  3»  memioo  is 


made  of  the  lamp  of  God  going  out  ia 
the  Temple ;  and  in  2  Chron.  13.  11,  we 
read  of  *  setting  in  order  the  candle- 
stick of  gold  with  the  lamps  thereof,  to 
burn  every  evening.*   So  also  in  Ex.  30. 
7,  8,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  duty  of.the 
priest  to  *  dress'  the  Jkinps  every  mom* 
ing,  and  to  *  light*  them  every  evening 
But  then  on  the  other  hand  in  the  paralle 
text.  Lev.  24.2,  it  is  said  that  the' lamps 
were  to  bum  continually,  and  though 
this  term  is  not  in  itself  absolutely  de- 
cisive of  the  fact,  as  continually  is  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  regularly ^  ttatedly^ 
yet  when  we  add  the  authority  of  Jose- 
phus, who  was  himself  a  priest,  and 
not  likely  to  be  ignorant  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  would  seem  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  question.     He  says  expressly 
that  the  lamps  continued  to  bum  day 
and  night.    And  there  would  seem  in 
fact  to  have  been  a  necessity  for  this, 
unless  the   priests  ministered    in   the 
dark ;  for  as  there  were  no  windows  in 
the  Tabernacle,  light  could  only  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  curtained  entrance 
at  the  east  or  unboarded  end ;  and  un- 
less that  entrance  were  left  open,  which 
we  do  not  learn  that  it  was,  the  holy 
place  might  have  been  so  dark  as  to 
render  artificial  light  not  less  requisite 
by  day  than  by  night.    At  any  rate,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  most  holy  place, 
where  the  Ark  lay,  was  entirely  de- 
pendent for  light,  when  it  had  any,  up- 
on the  lamps  of  the  golden  Candlestick. 
This  fact  explains  another  allusion  in 
reference  to  the  heavenly  city  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the   connexion  of  which 
with  the  holy  of  holies  we  have  en- 
deavored to  show  on  a  preceding  page. 
In  Rev.  22.  6,  it  is  said,  'And  thens 
shall  be  no  night  there ;  and  they  need 
no  candhf  neither  light  of  the  sun  ;  for 
the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light.'    Ia 
this  respect  the  substance  differed  from 
the  shadow.    The  typical  heaven  need- 
ed the  artificial  tight  of  the  lamps  of 
the  Candlestick;   the  anti'typical  did 
not.    'The  Lair  o  is  the  light  tharaof. 
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bis  shaft,  and  his  branches,  his 


Haying  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the 
plan  and  uses  of  the  golden  Candlestick, 
we  enter  upon  the  more  minute  descrip- 
tion of  its  individual  parts. 

Of  beaten  work.  Heb.  flTDpJa  mik- 
thahj  of  hard  or  solid  work;  i.  e.  made 
of  the  solid  material,  having  no  wood- 
u  ork  about  it,  though  Josephus  repre- 
sents it  as  being  hollow.  Our  present 
rendering  'beaten  work'  is  peculiarly 
unforttmate,  as  it  leads  the  reader  to 
siq>pose  that  several  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  were 
wrought  out  by  a  process  of  *  beating* 
with  a  hammer,  than  which  nothing,  we 
conceive,  can  be  farther  from  the  fact,  as 
they  were  undoubtedly  cast  in  moulds. 
So  far  as  the  present  term  is  concerned, 
which  is  used  several  times  in  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  designed  to  acquaint  us  solely 
with  the  character  of  the  material j  and 
not  with  the  process  of  formation.  See 
the  remarks  above  on  the  use  of  the 
term,  v.  18,  in  reference  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Cherubim. IT  His  shaft. 

Heb.  re'T^  yertkahf  her  shaft;  and  so 
in  all  the  following  terms,  n3p  kanahf 
her  brancheSf  &c.,  instead  of  '  his.'  The 
original  term  ^1"^  yerekj  properly  sig- 
nifies a  thighf  but  here  is  understood  by 
the  Rabbins  qf  the  base  or  thick  lower 
part  on  which  the  main  branch  (HDjp) 
rested  and  from  which  it  rose.  We 
suppose,  therefore,  the  tei;m  'T^'^  yerek 
to  have  been  applied  to  that  thick  and 
massive  portion  of  the  stock  which  ex- 
tended -upwards  from  the  foot  or  bot- 
tom to  the  point  where  the  lowermost 

pair  of  branches  separated. IT  His 

branches.  Heb.  HSp  kanah^  her  branch. 
The  word  propeyly  signifies  a  reed  or 
ca7iej  which  each  of  the  branches  prob- 
ably somewhat  resembled ;  indeed  no- 
thing IS  more  remarkable,  as  we  shall 
foon  see,  throughout  this  description  of 
the  Candlestick,  than  the  employment 
of  iptnm  evidently  drawn  from  the  dis- 
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bowls,  his  knops,  his  flowers,  shal. 
be  of  the  same. 


tinguishing  parts  of  plants  and  trees^ 
indicating  a  striking  affinity  in  its  struc 
ture,  with  the  forms  of  the  vegetable 
world.   The  reason  of  this  singular  fact 
we  shall  hope  to  elucidate  in  our  re- 
marks on  the  typical   import  of  the 
Candlestick.    In  the  present  case  the 
original  term,  though  singular  in  form, 
has  really  a  plural  import,  being  in- 
tended to  denote  all  the  branches  col- 
lectively, as   appears  fr6m  the   next 
verse,  and  froili  the  Greek  rendering 
Ka\ant(rKotf  little  veeds   or   canes.     Of 
these  the  middle  one,  constituting  the 
main  trunk  of  it,  was  of  course  the  most 
important.  «A.nd  hence  in  v.  33,  34,  and 
Chron.  3.  20,  it  is  actually  called  by  the' 
name  (iT^S^a  menorah)  of  the  whole 
Candlestick.    It  is  not  indeed  expressly 
so  distinguished  in  the  present  text,  and 
the  reason  we  suppose  to  be,  that  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  stock  or  trunk  up 
to  the  point  where  the  different  arms 
branched  off,  three  on  either  side,  was 
called  ^'^'^  yerekj  or  thigh.     Of  the 
thickness  of  the  central  or  the  side 
branches  we  have  no  intimation,  but 
Jarchi  and  Abenezra  agree  with  Jose* 
phus,  who  denominates  them  Xorrovc, 

slender. IT  His  bowU.    Heb.  y'^na 

gebidf  calyx  or  cup;  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  flower  springs.  The 
Gr.  however  has  xparripti,  bowlSy  and 
the  Vulg.  scyphoSj  cupsy  from  which  the 
English  rendering  has  flowed.  The 
appendages  here  called  *bowls,'  *knops,' 
and  'flowers,'  were  mere  ornamental 
devices,  intended,  it  would  seem,  ^ 
give  to  each  of  the  branches  the  .ap- 
pearance of  a  succession  o{  fruits  and 
flowers.  As  to  the  form  of  the  *  bowls,' 
it  is  clear  from  v.  33,  that  they  had 
some  relation  to  the  'almond,'  but  id 
what  respect,  it  is  not  easy  to  dnter 
mine.  The  phrase  in  the  original  ii 
t3*"lpiz;>a  D"'ia3  gebUm  meshukkadim 


whicb  is  to  be  Uterall;  rendered  evpt 
madt  or  figured  atmond-wiit,  by  whi<:li 
perhaps  is  to  be  undecKiood  Dolhing 
more  than  thai  Lhii  calyi-shaped  oraa- 

of  Ihe  calyx  o(  Ihe  almond,  rattier  Ihan 
of  any  other  plant.  The  eipression  is 
less  likely  to  luve  denoted  the  fiotnr 
^Ihe  almond,  because  llie  flower-work 
u  deiioleii  by  uiol 


Ihelc 


inseparably  connected  with  the  orig- 
inal IDI  cupa  or  bmrit,  as  ir  lo  indicate 
tlieit  form.  For  this  purpose  the  calyi 
would  be  much  more  suitable  than 
Ihe  corolla.  But  it  may  be  ashed 
whether  the  bowls  were  not  shaped 
■like  Ihe /mil  or  nut  of  11^  almond,  Ihe 
(hell  of  which  when  divided  into  its 
balies  presetils  Ihe  appearance  of  small 
■cnlloped  vessels  like  our  spoons.    To 


this  we  can  only  say,  that  if  mch  ap- 
pendages were  intended  as  eonfainjnj 
vtueU,  they  wuuld  not  only  be  untltn 
in  the  place  which  they  occupied,— Cot 
what  were  they  to  holdl  — but  would 
be  very  unsightly  and  out  of  keeping  ni 
ornamenti.  If,  moreover,  they  were  in- 
tended to  [epresent  Ihe  /mil  of  Ihe  al- 
tiiond,  then  besides  the  initinsic  inap 
propriatetiess  of  the  term,  they  would 
trench  upon  what  we  suppose  lo  haie 
been  Ihe  design  of  the  'knops,'  which 
is  soon  lo  be  explained.    On  the  whole, 

the  conclusion  slated  above,  that  Iba 
'  bowls'  were  eiqiiixitely  wrought  oma- 
tnenis  in  the  shape  of  the  calyx  nf  tht 
almond  fioatr;  aod  the  annexed  cut  of 
the  blossoms,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  thi« 
plant  may  essentially  aid  our  concep- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  workmanship. 


Bil  knopi.  H'-b.  D-'inca  ftopA- 1  luhUciil  usngo.  It  is  only  in  Ann., 
■trim.  Gr.  atpaifoiTiipit,  iphrra.  Vul^.  1  9.  1,  and  7.eph.2, 14,  that  IT&S  A^. 
tplianila3,iittltiiphmii.  Thetermhere  lor,  occurB,  in  the  Grsi  of  which  it  it 
ituiployet!  receives  hut  little  lighl  froml  rendered  <doar>  and  in  the  olber  *1m 
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tel/  and  doubtless  erroneoa8.y  in  both. 
It  is  probably  to  be  understood  in  each 
«ase  of  «>me  round  mouldingy  row  of 
knobs f  or  other  architectural  ornaments 
of  spherical  form  about  the  heads  of 
pillars.  The  Rabbins  with  somewhat 
remaikable  unanimity  interpret  it  here 
by  *  apple/  and  Josephus  expressly 
likens  ii  to  the  '  pomegranate'  (granate- 
fipple),  of  which  a  cut  and  a  full  ac- 
count  is  given  hereafter ;  and  we  learn 
from  1  KingS)  7. 18,  that  the  chapiters 
of  the  pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple  were 
adorned  wi(h  pomegranates.  Maimon- 
ides  says,  'The  kapktor  had  the  figure 
of  a  little  globe,  yet  not  exactly  round, 
but  somewhat  oblong,  like  an  egg.'  He 
does  not,  however,  it  will  be  observed, 
recognise  any  allusion  to  the  form  of 
the  pomegranate,  and  as  the  proper 
Hebrew  for  pomegranate  is  not  'in&lD 
kaphtOr,  but  "^1)3*1  rimmonf  we  incline 
to  think  that  the  shelled  fruit  of  the 
almond  itself  is  intended,  which  the 
reader  will  perceive  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  form  of  an  egg,  and 
^as  well  calculated  for  a  decoration  of 
such  a  fabric  as  the  Candlestick.  We 
understand  the»  by  the  term  in  this  con- 
nexion those  rounded  spherical  su^ls 
or  knobs  Occurring  alternately  with  the 
calyxes  and  flowers,  along  the  length 
of  the  several  branches,  and  which 
were  expressly  intended  to  represent 
some  kind  oi  fruit ;  and  that  fruit, 
if  we  rightly  conceive  of  the  mat- 
ter, was  the  nut  of  the  almond. 

T  His  flowers,  Heb.  rT^H^D  perahe- 
hah.  Gr.  x^tva,  lillies,  Vulg.  lilia;  and 
so  also  Maimonides  and  Josephus.  But 
the  word  in  the  original  is  the  general 
word  for  flowers^  or  rather  for  the  blos- 
soms of  trees;  and  we  have  nothing  to 
guide  us,  in  fixing  upon  any  particular 
species.  Yet  as  the  other  connected 
terms  have  a  dominant  reference  to  the 
Mlmond  tree,  we  seem  to  discover  an 
mtnnsic  probability  that  the  allusion  is- 
the  same  in  the  case  before  us;  and 
this  suggestion  receives  perhaps  an  in- 


direct support  from  what  is  said  Nnm 
17.  8,  <if  the  budding  and  blossoming 
of  Aaron's  rod  ;  'And  it  came  to  pass 
on  the  morrow*  Moses  went  into  the 
tabernacle  of  witness ;  and,  behold,  the 
rod  of  Aaron  for  the  house  of  Levi  was 
budded  (Tl^ti  paraJi)  j&nd  brought  forth 
buds  (rriD  fc^S"'  yotze  perah),  and 
bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  ai- 
mondsJ  In  both  passages  we  find  n^D 
peraJi  used  in  connexion  with  the  al 
mondj  and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel 
that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  this  inter 
pretation  is  much  increased  by  what 
will  be  shown  to  have  been  the  spiritual 
or  typical  uses  of  the  Candlestick. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  three- 
fold variety  of  ornament  was  arranged 
relatively  to  each  other  on  the  branches, 
the  text  is  not  free  from  ambiguity.  If 
our  conception  of  the  form  were  govern- 
ed solely  by  what  is  said  v.  33,  we 
should  perhaps  infer  that  there  was  but 
one  knop  and  one  flower  to  the  three 
bowls  on  each  of  the  branches,  as  the 
two  former  are  expressed  by  words  in 
the  singular,  while  '  bowls*  is  in  the 
plural.  Yet  upon  comparing  the  sub- 
sequent verses,  and  making  up  our  idea 
of  the  whole,  we  cannot  well  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  the  bowls,  knops,  and 
flowers  formed  together  one  complex 
ornament  which  was  three  times  re- 
peated on  each  of  the  six  side-branches, 
and  four  times  on  the  central  one.  And 
thus  we  have  represented  them  in  the 
annexed  original  draft  of  the  Candle- 
stick, in  which  the  reader  will  recognise 
the  results-  of  the  foregoing  researches 
and  reasonings.  It  will  be  found  to  dif- 
fer very  considerably  from  the  model 
given  in  the  Candlestick  represented  on 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  utensils  carried  away  by 
Vespasian  were  not  the  same  with  those 
made  by  Moses ;  and  Josephus  says  the 
Candlestick  was  especially  altered  from 
its  original  form.  The  Mosaic  Candle- 
stick was  transferred  to  the  Temple  and 
lost  in  the  Babylonish  lAptivity. 
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32  And  SIX  branches  shall  come 
out  of  the  sides  of  it ;  three  branches 
of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  one 
side,  and  three  branches  of  the  can- 
dlestick out  of  the  other  side : 

33  Three  bowls  made  like  unto 


almonds,  with  a  knop  and  a  flower 
one  branch;  ana  three  bowls 


m 


made  like  almonds  in  the  other 
branch,  with  a  knop  and  a  flower  : 
so  in  the  six  branches  that  come 
out  of  the  candlestick. 


TfiE  Goldeh  Candlestick. 


'  As  the  Candlestick  of  the  Tabernacle 
forms  a  constituent  part  of  a  system 
preeminently  symbolical  and  typical, 
no  good  reason  ean  be  assigned  why  it 
should  not,  like  the  other  sacred  things 
with  which  it  is  connected,  possess  a 
meaning  suited  to  the  economy  of  which 
it  formed  a  part.  Its  adaptation  to  its 
primary  or  material  uses  is  evident ; 
and  equally  obvious,  if  we  mistake  not, 
will  appear  its  fitness  to  the  spiritual 
ends  which  it  was  intended  to  answer. 
In  the  attempt  to  ascertain  and  settle 
these  upon  satisfactory  grounds,  it  will 
be  important  to  draw  largely  upon  vari> 
ous  portions  of  Iioly  writ,  through  which 
the  light  of  the  Tabernaclerlamps  shines 
more  or  less  distinctly,  and  from  the 
concentrated  rays  of  which  we  are  to 
deduce  its  ultimate  scope.  The  inquiry 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  dis- 


tinct heads,  the  one  in  refereacd  to 
the  typical  purport  of  the  Lights,  ihe 
other,  that  of  the  Candlestick  viewed 
as  a  whole  composed  of  its  shaft  and 
branches. 

(1.)  The  Lighti.  As  our  grand  ob- 
ject in  this  part  of  the  investigation! 
is,  to  obtain  the  unequivocal  sanction 
of  the  Scriptures  themselves  ibr  the  so- 
lution which  we  propose  to  give  to  the 
symbol  before  us,  we  are  naturally  re- 
ferred t9  those  passages  where  an  ex- 
press mention  of  the  Candlestick  oo> 
curs,  or  which  contain  such  allusions 
to  its  mystical  import  as  will  serve  to 
guide  us  to  correct  conclusions.  Several 
such  places  may  be  cited  from  which 
it  will  appear  that  Light j  in  its  most 
genuine  usage  as  a  symbol,  stands  for 
knotdedgej  or  rather  that  kind  of  «h 
ered  intelligence  or  moral  illumination 
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34  Add  in  the  candlestick  shall 
he  four  bowls  niadt  ake  unto  al- 

which  has  for  its  object  the  things  of 
Gody  and  for  its  author  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  great  fountain  of  all  spiritual  light. 
The  remarks  of  Pres.  Edwards  in  his 
'Notes  on  the  Bible'  may  be  pertinently 
cited  in  this  connexion.  4n  the  golden 
Candlestick  that  stood  before  the  throne, 
oa  the  left  side  was  a  representation 
both  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the 
Church.  The  pure  oil  olive  that  fed 
the  lamps  is  indisputably  a  type  of  the 
Holy  Ghost}  and  it  is  evident,  from 
Rev.  4. 5,  compared  with  chap.  1. 4,  and 
v.'6,  and  Zech.  3. 9,  and  4. 2,  6, 10.  The 
burning  of  the  lamp  represents  that  di- 
vine, infinite,  pure  energy  and  ardor 
wherein  the  Holy  Spirit  consists.  The 
light  of  the  lamps  filling  the  Taberna- 
cle with  light  which  had  uo  windows, 
and  no  light  but  of  those  lamps,  re- 
presents the  divine,  blessed  communi- 
cation and  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  replenishing  the  church  and  filling 
heaven  with  the  light  of  divine  know- 
ledge in  opposition  to  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  and  delusion,  with  the  light 
of  holiness  4n  opposition  to  the  dark- 
ness of  sin,  and  with  the  light  of  com- 
fort and  joy  in  opposition  to  the  dark- 
ness of  sorrow  and  misery.' 

As  this  light  however  is  communi- 
cated for  the  most  part  through  the  in^ 
tervention  of  certain  agencies  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
it  should  be  symbolically  exhibited  in 
concentrated  form,  in  those  artificial 
luminaries  with  which  all  m^n  are  fa- 
miliar. The  light  of  the  Tabernacle 
inswers  to  the  light  of  the  church ;  and 
<he  light  of  the  church  is  the  light  of 
•he  Spirit  of  God  dispensed  through  such 
media  as  it  has  pleased  infinite  wis- 
dom to  adopt.  Of  these  the  sacred  minis- 
try is  perhaps  the  chief;  and  though 
the  ministers  of  Christ  shine  with  a  bor- 
rowed lustre,  merely  re/lecting,  like 
mirrors,  the  rays  of  the  great  fountain 
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monds,  toith  their  knops  and  their 
flowers. 

of  light,  yet  we  see  a  peculiar  propriety 
and  Jelicity  in  their  being  symbolised  by 
the  lamps  or  lights  of  the  golden  Candle- 
stick. This  will  appear  more  striking- 
ly evident  by  recurrence  to  the  mystic 
scenery  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  open- 
ing vision  of  that  book,  chap.  1.  John, 
bearing  a  voice  behind  him  turns  and 
beholds  seven  golden  candlesticks  and 
in  the  midst  of  them  one  like  unto  the 
Son  of  Man  clothed  with  a  long  priest- 
ly tunic  or  robe,  and  girt  about  the 
breast  with  a  golden  girdle.  This  in- 
dicated that  the  character  in  which  he 
now  appeared  was  a  priestly  character, 
and  that  the  action  which  he  performed 
was  a  priestly  action.  What  this  action 
was  and  what  it  was  designed  to  shadow 
forth,  will  be  easily  inferred  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  vision.  The  scene 
of  it  is  undoubtedly  laid  in  the  outer 
room  or  holy  place  of  the  Tabernacle, 
where  the  priests  were  wont  to  officiate, 
and  where  among  other  things  it  was  the 
duty  of  some  one  of  the  number  to  see 
to  the  lighting,  trimming,  and  snuffing 
the  lamps  of  the  golden  Candlestick, 
which  was  done  just  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark  in  the  evening.  Imagine  the  apos- 
tle then,  about  the  hour  of  twiligbt, 
standing  without,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  holy  place,  and  looking  in  to  thv 
further  end  of  the  room,  and  there  be- 
holding the  Great  High  Priest  of  the 
Christian  Church  occupied  about  the 
lights  of  the  seven  distinct  golden  can- 
dlesticks into  which  the  one  lai^e  can- 
delabrum of  the  Tabernacle  is  multi- 
plied under  the  New  Testament  econo- 
my. These  lights  thus  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance in  a  room  otherwise  dark  would 
have  very  much  the  appearance  of  stors, 
and  It  would  be  scarcely  a  stretch  of 
language  to  say  that  the  person  em- 
ployed m  trimming  and  dressing  the 
lamps,  with  his  hand  passing  to  and  fro 
from  one  to  the  other,  held  the  stars  in 
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his  right  hand.  Such  at  iny  rate  we 
doubt  not  was  the  imagery  presented  to 
the  entranced  perception  of  the  seer, 
and  as  the  action  was  unquestionably 
symbolic,  our  next  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain its  meaning.  But  to  this  we  have 
a  luminous  clue  in  the  words  of  the  di- 
vine hierophant  himself  y.  19,20|  'Write 
the  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  the 
things  which  are,  and  the  things  which 
shall  be  hereafter ;  the  mystery  of  the 
seven  stars  which  thou  sawest  in  my 
right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks. The  seven  stars  are  the  angels 
of  the  seven  churches:  and  the  seven 
candlesticks  which  thou  sawest  are  the 
seven  churches.'  Here  then  we  learn 
that  the  seven  stars  are  the  seven  angels 
of  the  seven  churches,  while  the  seven 
Candlesticks  are  the  churches  them- 
selves. But  the  angeU  of  the  churches 
are,  in  symbolical  diction,  the  ministers^ 
the  elders  J  the  collective  pastorship,  of 
th(f  churches ;  and  as  we  have  shown  the 
stars  and  the  lights  or  lamps  to  be 
equivalent  symbols,  it  follows  that  the 
lights  set  upon  the  respective  Candle- 
sticks are  the  spiritual  teachers,  the 
moral  luminaries,  appointed  to  impart 
spiritual  and  moral  light  to  the  churches. 
Viewed  in  connexion  with  this,  how 
striking  is  our  Savior's  language.  Mat. 
6.  16,  as  applied  to  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  whom  it  was 'no  doubt  primar- 
ily  intended  to  apply,  *Neitherdo  men 
light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel, 
but  on  a  candlestick ;  and  it  giveth  light 
to  all  that  are  in  the  house.'  But  the 
Apocalyptic  visionings  referred  to  re- 
quire still  farther  explication.  John 
not  only  saw  the  emblematic  objects 
and  action  described^  but  he  received  a 
command  also  which  disclosed  the  drift 
of  the  whole.  He  was  ordered  to  ad- 
dress, in  the  name  of  Christ,  seven  epis- 
tles to  the  seven  Asiatic  Churches  filled 
with  reproofs,  counsels,  admonitions, 
and  urgent  exhortations,  the  design  of 
which  was  to  revive  the  decaying  light, 
•r    n  otLer  words  to  quicken  the  lan- 


guishing graces,  both  of  the  pastors  an<! 
people  of  those  churches,  which  from 
bein^  embraced  in  the  number  of  uni> 
versality  (seven)  appear  to  have  stood  at 
representatives  oCall  Christian  churches 
down  through  the  successive  periods  ol 
time  to  the  era  of  his  second  coming 
This  work,  therefore,  put  forth  by  Jolm 
in  the  name  of  Christ  upon  the  churches 
by  these  epistles  was  the  very  work 
which  was  symbolically  represented  by 
the  action  of  the  Savior  in  trimming 
and  dressing  the  lamps  of  the  goldeo 
candlesticks.  Each  epistle  was  the  ap- 
plication of  the  symbolical  snufiers  to 
each  of  the  churches ;  but  in  a  more  es- 
pecial manner  to  the  ministers  or  teach- 
ers  of  the  churches. 

We  gather  from  this  explanation  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our 
main  position,  that  the  material  lights 
of  the  Candlestick  represented  the  spir- 
itual lights  of  the  church.  Tiie  same 
view  of  this  symbolical  fabric  applies 
to  the  object  presented  under  some  cir- 
cumstantial varieties  of  form  and  aspect 
in  the  vision  of  Zechariah,  ch.  4.  I — 3, 
'And  the  angel  that  talked  with  me 
came  again,  and  waked  me,  as  a  man 
that  is  wakened  out  of  his  sleep,  and 
said  unto  me,  What  seest  thou  ?  And 
I  said,  I  have  looked,  and  behold  a  can- 
dlestick, all  of  gold,  with  a  bowl  upon 
the  top  of  it,  and  his  6even  lamps  there 
on,  and  seven  pipes  to  the  seVen  lamps, 
which  are  uppn  the  top  thereof;  and 
two  olive-trees  by  it,  one  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  bowl,  and  the  other  iipon 
the  left  side  thereof.*  The  candlestick 
seen  by  the  prophet  differed  from  that 
made  by  Moses  by  being  surmounted  by 
a  bow],  out  of  which,  as  from  a  reservoir 
the  oil  was  conducted  through  golden 
pipes  to  each  of  the  lamps ;  and  this 
bowl  was  moreover  supplied  by  oil  that 
flowed  in  a  peculiar  manner  through 
two  branches  of  two  olive-trees  stand- 
ing on  either  side  of  (he  Candlestick| 
V.  ]  I — 14.  This  part  of  the  vision  espe- 
cially attracted  the  nivjositT  and  iu* 
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terest  of  Ibe  prophet.  'Then  answered 
I;  and  said  unto  him.  What  are  these 
kwo  olive-trees  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  candlestick  and  upon  the  left  side 
thereof?  And  I  answered  again,  and 
said  unto  him,  What  be  these  two  olive 
branches  which  through  the  two  golden 
pipes  empty  the  golden  oil  out  of  them- 
selves? And  he  answered  me  and  said, 
Knowest  thou  not  what  these  be  ?  And 
I  said,  No,  my  lord.  Then  said  he. 
These  are  the  two  anointed  ones  (Heb. 
<sons  of  oiP),  that  stand  by  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth.'  These  variations 
from  the  Mosaic  model  are  certainly 
Tery  remarkable ;  still  in  general  sig- 
nificancy  we  have  no  doubt  the  symbol 
in  each  case  is  the  same.  The  Candle- 
stick with  its  branches  and  its  lighted 
lamps,  repiresents  the  church  in  its  muU 
tiplied  unity,  as  a  medium  for  shedding 
abniad  the  beams  of  revealed  truth 
amidst  the  darkness  of  a  benighted 
world.  But  as  the  natural  light  of 
lamps  is  sustained  by  oil,  so  spiritual 
light  is  sustained  by  truth.  Truth  is 
its  appropriate  and  genuine  pabulum ; 
and  in  the  imagery  of  the  vision  before 
us.  the  obvious  design  is  to  represent 
the  manner  in  which  the  churches  are 
furnished  with  the  nourishment  of  truth. 
Is  not  this  from  the  Scriptures  of 
truth,  and  are  not  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  strikingly  and  adequately 
shadowed  forth  by  the  two  olive-trees 
out  of  which  the  mystic  oil  was  elabor- 
ated  and  conveyed  to  its  golden  recep- 
tacles?  Here  then  we  have  the  true 
clue  to  the  '  two  witnesses'  of  the  Rev- 
elation, ch.  11.  3,  4.  'And  I  will  give 
power  unto  my  two  witnesses,  and  they 
shall  prophesy  a  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threescore  days,  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth. These  are  the  two  olive-trees, 
and  the  two  candlesticks  standing  be- 
fore the  God  of  the  earth.'  The  two 
witnesses  are  tico  kinds  of  witneaaes, 
one  of  each,  but  most  intimately  re- 
lated  to  each  other,  and  their  sjrmbolical 
identity  with  the  two  olive-trees  and 


the  two  candlesticks  is  here  expraaly 
asserted  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  How  vain 
then  must  be  every  attempt  to  settle  the 
significancy  of  these  mystic  agents  ol 
the  Apocalypse  without  first  determin- 
ing the  genuine  import  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment imagery  here  depicted?  This  we 
have  endeavored  to  do  in  the  foregoing 
remarks,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the 
evidence  there  adduced  of  the  truth  of 
our  explanation  is  the  evidence  that  by 
the  '  two  witnesses'  of  John  is  meant 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Churches — that 
is,  the  true,  genuine,  duly  constituted 
apostolical  churches — which  have  in 
fact  been  in  all  ages,  except  when  sup- 
pressed, the  main  witnesses  of  God  to  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  corrupt  and  apostate 
Christendom.  In  the  prophecy  of  the 
Apocalypse  it  is  clearly  announced  that 
the  evil  predominance  of  a  great  Anti- 
christian  power,  called  the  Beast,  should 
avail  to  cause  these  witnesses  to  proph- 
esy in  sackcloth,  or  in  an  embarrass- 
ed condition,  for  the  space  of  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  at  last  for 
a  short  period  to  suppress  them  alto- 
gether ;  after  which  they  were  again  to 
rise  from  their  extinction  and  recom- 
mence in  an  open,  public,  and  acknow- 
ledged manner  the  exercise  of  their  sus- 
pended function?.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  great  truth  which  the  imagery  was 
intended  to  shadow  forth,  and  for  the 
verification  of  this  truth  we  are  thrown 
upon  the  resources  of  history.  But  this 
process  we  must  necessarily  leave  to  be 
followed  out  by  others.  It  constitutes 
the  appropriate  province  of  the  expositor 
of  the  Apocalypse. 

To  the  reader  who  would  desire  a 
more  full  expansion  of  the  idea  here  ad- 
vanced respecting  the  typical  import  ol 
the  Lights  of  the  golden  candlestick, 
we  have  great  pleasure  m  recommend- 
ing '  Stonard's  Commentary  on  the  Vi- 
sion of  Zechariah,'  Lond.  1824,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  will  be  found  in  Itobin. 
son's  edition  of  Cal met,  under  the  article 
'Candlestick.'    This  work  exhibiu  oae 
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of  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  the 
sober  aiid  scriptural  interpretation  of 
prophetic  symbols  to  be  found  in  the 
English  or  any  other  language.  The 
German  treatise  also  of  fiahr,  entitled 
'  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus/  will 
be  found  an  important  auxiliary  in  this 
field  of  Biblical  exposition.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  that  both  these 
works  should  be  made  accessible  to  the 
mass  of  Epglish  readers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Our  own  conclusions,  however, 
have  been  arrived  at  by  a  process  con- 
ducted for  the  most  part  independently 
of  either. 

(2.)  The  Candlestick,  To  the  sym- 
bolical purport  of  the  Candlestick,  con- 
sidered more  particularly  in  reference 
to  its  construction  with  ornamented 
shaft  and  branches,  we  have  already 
obtained  a  clue  in  the  express  declara- 
tion of  the  Savior  to  John  ;  'The  mys- 
tery of  the  seven  candlesticks  is  the 
seven  churches.'  Since  then  a  candle- 
stick in  general  is  the  scriptural  symbol 
of  a  church,  a  candlestick  with  seven 
branches  must  be  the  symbol  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  spread  abroad  through 
all  its  numerous  particular  congrega- 
tions, each  one  in  its  allotted  station, 
shining  through  both  its  members  and 
ministers,  and  giving  light  to  the  world. 
For  the  number  teven  being  used  by  the 
sacred  writers  to  denote  not  merely  an 
indefinite  multitude,  but  totality  and  per- 
fectiotiy  the  seven  branches  are  doubt- 
less to  be  understood  as  denoting  all 
the  various  and  dispersed  congregations 
of  the  great  spiritual  body  ;  while  their 
all  proceeding  from  one  shaft  plainly 
implies,  that  all  those  congregations 
are  united  in  the  one  body  of  the  univer- 
sal church.  ^  In  this  character,'  says 
Stonard,  '  the  church  began  to  show  it. 
self,  when  the  children  of  Israel,  grown 
mto  a  numerous  people,  were  first  col- 
lected and  incorporated  into  a  regularly 
formed  body  of  believers  in  the  true 
God,  obeying,  serving,  and  worshipping 
him  according  to  his  known  will ;  and 


yet  more  conspicuously,  when  they  weri 
planted  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  spread 
over  it,  presenting,  to  view  many  con- 
gregations of  religious  persons,  spirit* 
ually  united  in  one  general  community. 
The  unity  thereof  was  sufficiently  guard- 
ed by  the  unity  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
afterwards  of  the  temple  in  '  the  place, 
which  God  had  chosen  to  put  his  name 
there.'  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
doubtless  many  synagogues  scattered 
over  the  whole  country,  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  our  parish  churches,  wherein 
the  several  congregations  met  to  cele- 
brate divine  worship  and  receive  reli- 
gious instruction.  The  Jewish  church 
still  more  completely  answered  to  this 
symbol,  on  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  when  in  almost  all 
cities,  towns,  and  populous  villages, 
synagogues  were  erected  and  numer- 
ous congregations  assembled^  profess- 
ing the  belief,  service,  and  worship  of 
the  true  God,  reading,  teacMug,  preach- 
ing, and  hearing  his  holy: word;  and 
that  not  within  the  narr^  bounds  of 
Palestine  only,  but  through  almost  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  But  doubt- 
less the  real,  proper,  perfect  antitype 
of  the  Candlestick  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Christian  church,  when  the  gospel  was 
published  and  its  light  difiused  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  illuminat- 
ing its  dark  corners  with  the  knowledge 
of  truth  and  salvation.' 

As  to  the  material  of  this  remarkable 
fabric,  it  is  described  to  be  .of  pure  gold 
in  all  its  parts  and  appendages ;  and  in 
the  vision  of  Z^chariah  the  oil  by  which 
its  light  was  supplied  is  termed  'golden 
oi]^2^u>m  its  perfectly  pure  consistency, 
whiurresembled  it  to  liquid  gold.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  gold  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  precious  of  all  metals, 
and  no  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
happy  adaptation  of  this  substance  to 
represent  he  church,  that  object  which 
of  all  •others  that  the  earth  contains,  ii 
beyond  comparison  the  most  excellenti 
preciouS|  and  glorious  in  the  sight  ol 
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God,  whose  judgment  U  according  to 
truth. 

It  only  remains  to  account  for  the 
stock  and  branches  being  wrought  in 
such  exquisite  resemblance  to  the  lead- 
ing parts  of  the  almo;id-tree,  from  which 
the  modol  of  its  fruits  and  flowers  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived.  The  men- 
tion of  the  almond-tree  is  not  of  infre- 
quent occurrence  In  the  Scriptures,  and 
it  would  seem,  from  its  peculiar  physi- 
cal properties,  to  be  well  adapted  to 
stand  among  moral  emblems  as  sym- 
bolical of  that  gpiritucU  prosperity^ 
thrifty  vigor,  and  early  productiveness , 
which  we  naturally  associate  with  our 
ideas  of  the  operations  of  divine  prin- 
ciples in  the  souls  of  the  righteous.  Its 
Hebrew  name  Ipffi  shaked  comes  from 
npI3  shakadf  to  make  haste^  to  be 
in  a  hurry,  and  thence  especially  to 
fticake  early  ^  to  be  vigilant ,  to  uxUch. 
The  almond-tree' therefore  is  called 
"TpB  shaked^  *  quia  prima  inter  ar- 
bores  evigilat,*  because  it  avxikes  be- 
fore  all  other  trees  from  its  winter^s  re- 
pose. In  southern  climates  it  flowers 
often  in  the  month  of  January,  and  by 
March  brings  its  fruit  to  maturity.  Such 
a  tree,  of  which  it  is  said  Eccl.  12. 5, 
<  the  almond-tree  shall  flourish,'  natur- 
ally forms  a  very  suitable  emblem  of 
the  vigorous  vitality  of  the  people  of 
God,  who  are  like  'a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  waters,  which  bringcth 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season,  and  his 
leaf  doth  not  fade.'  We  do  not  indeed 
find  it  any  where  expressly  affirmed  that 
fuch  is  the  designed  import  of  figures 
and  illustrations  drawn  from  this  mem- 
ber of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  we 
do  find  it  introduced  into  the  sacred 
things  for  some  reason  or  other,  and 
this  reason  we  are  doubtless  left  to-de- 
duce  from  the  intrinsic  adaptedness  of 
its  properties  to  the  end  in  view.  Thus 
we  are  told,  Num.  17.6 — 8,  that  'Moses 
fpake  \into  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
every  one  of  their  princes  gave  him  a 
rod  apiece,  for  each  prince  one,  accord- 


ing to  their  fathers'  house,  even  twelve 
rods :  and  the  rod  of  Aaron  was  among 
their  rods.  And  Moses  laid  up  the  rods 
before  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle  of 
witness.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on 
the  morrow  Moseis  went  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  witness ;  and  behold,  the  rod 
of  Aaron  for  the  house  of  Levi  was 
budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and 
bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds/ 
By  this  was  shadowed  forth  the  fact; 
that  the  priestly  ofiice,  in  the  fruits  and 
flowers  of  its  functions,  should  bloom 
and  flourish  in  the  family  of  Aaron ; 
and  we  have  here  only  to  transfer  the 
essential  significancy  of  the  symbol  to 
the  body  of  Christians  to  see  its  ap 
plicability  to  the  work  of  the  goiden 
Candlestick  But  waving  all  attempts 
to  account  with  assurance  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  almond-tree  rather  than 
any  other  in  this  relation,  the  main 
fact  remains  indisputable,  that  blossoms, 
flowers,  and  fruits  were  wrought  into 
the  ornamental  work  of  the  branches, 
and  that  a  symbolical  intention  govern- 
ed this  part  of  the  workmanship.  Now 
we  have  se^n  that  the  Candlestick,  in 
its  New  Testament  bearings,  represents 
the  Churches  of  Christ.  But  the  churches 
are  composed  of  Christians,  and  Chris- 
tians are  a  flower-decked  and  fruit 
bearing  people.  They  are  distinguish 
ed  by  the  beautifying  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  fitly  represented  hy  flowers, 
and  by  the  substantial  fruits  of  holy 
living.  'Every  branch  in  me  that  bear- 
eth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may 
bring  forth  more  fruit.'  A  multitude 
of  passages  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
reader,  in  which  comparisons  drawn 
from  plants  are  made  use  of  in  order  to 
portray  more  vividly  the  leading  attri- 
butes of  the  Christian  character.  Why 
then  should  not  a  similar  device,  ad 
dressed  to  the  eye,  have  been  m wrought 
into  the  structure  of  a  symbol  express- 
ly designed  to  adumbrate  the  churcnet 
of  the  saints?  Is  it  a  mere  work  o\ 
fancy  to  recognise  a  meaning  worthi 
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35  And  there  shall  be  a  knop  under 
two  branches  of  the  same,  and  a 
knop  under  two  branches  of  the 
same,  and  a  knop  under  two 
branches  of  the  same,  according  to 
the  six  branches  that  proceed  out 
of  the  candlestick. 

36  Their  knops  and  their  branches 

of  the  subject  and  worthy  of  its  divine 
Author  in  the  unique  decoration  of  this 
remarkable  portion  of  the  Mosaic  ap- 
paratus? It  was,  at  any  rate,  a  view 
of  the  subject  which  commended  itself 
to  the  gifted  mind  of  Edwards;  who  thus 
comments  upon  the  passage  before  us; 
*  The  Candlestick  was  like  a  tree  of 
tnany  branches,  and  bearing  flowers  and 
fruit,  agreeable  to  the  very  frequent  re- 
presentations of  the  church  by  a  tree,  an 
olive'treej  a  t7tn«,  a  grain  of  mustard' 
teed  that  becomes  a  tree,  the  branch 
of  the  Lordf  a  tree  whose  substance 
is  in  itf  &c.  The  continuance  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  church  is  compared  to 
the  propagation  of  branches  from  a 
common  stock  and  root,  and  of  plants 
from  the  seed.  In  this  Candlestick, 
every  flower  is  attended  with  a  knop, 
apple,  or  pomegranate,  representing  a 
good  profession  attended  with  corres- 
ponding fruit  in  the  true  saints.  Here 
were  rows  of  knop^  and  flowers  one 
after  another,  beautifully  representing 
the  saints'  progress  of  religious  attain- 
ments, their  going  from  strength  to 
strength.  Such  is  the  nature  of  true 
grace  and  holy  fruit,  that  it  bears  flow- 
ers  that  promise  a  further  degree  of 
fruit,  the  flowers  having  in  it  the  prin- 
ciples of  new  fruit,  and  by  this  progress 
in  holiness,  the  saint  comes  to  shine  as 
a  light  in  the  world.'  Notes  on  the  Bi- 
bhf  p.  265.  For  a  still  further  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  this  solution, 
«ee  Notes  on  Ex.  28.  33 — 35,  respecting 
the  pomegranates  and  bells  on  the  robe 
of  the  ephod  of  the  high  priest. — We 
ftow  resume  the  thread  of  our  anno- 
tations. 


shall  be  of  the  same  *  all  of  it  shall 
be  one  beaten  work  of  pure  gold. 
37  And  thou  shalt  make  the  seveu 
lamps  thereof :  and  7  they  shall 
light  the  lamps  thereof,  that  they 
may  *  give  light  over  against  it. 

• 

r  ch.  90.  SI.  it  90. 8.  Lav,  M.  3, 4. 8  Chron 
13.  U.    s  Numb.  8.8. 

35.  A  knop  under  two  branchesy  &c. 
F'rom  this  being  thrice  repeated  it  would 
seem  to  import  that,  beginning  from  the 
bottom  pair  of  branches,  there  was  to  be 
on  the  main  shaft  one  knop  under  each 
pair,  near  where  it  branched  out,  which 
would  leave  one  knop  with  its  bowl  and 
flower  to  ornament  the  upper  part  of 
the  shaft,  between  the  upper  pair  of 
branches  and  the  middle  lamp. 

36.  Shall  be  of  the  same.  That  is^ 
of  the  same  material ;  all  pure  solid 
gold. 

37.  Thou  shait  make  the  seven  laifipa 
thereof^  Shalt  cause  to  be  made.  By 
*  lamps'  here  is  meant  the  lamp-sconces 
or  receptacles  for  holding  the  oil,  at- 
tached to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
shaft  and  each  of  the  branches.  This 
is  rendered  in  the  Gr.  by  Xv')(votj  lamps, 

IT  And  they  shall  lights  &c.    Heb, 

n^Til  healahf  he. shall  cause  to  ascend; 
i.  e.  he,  the  priest ;  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  the  Candlestick.  Yet  the 
phrase  is  collective  implying  the  suc- 
cession of  priests,  and  therefore  proper- 
ly enough  rendered  in  the  plural  in  oui 
translation.  The  rendering '  shall  light' 
is  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  literal 
version.  The  meaning  of  the  original 
will  be  plain  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  *  lamps'  or  sconces  were  to  be  de- 
tached  and  taken  down  from  their  sock- 
ets in  the  top  of  the  Candlestick.  When 
they  were  cleaned,  filled  with  oil,  and 
lighted,  they  were  to  be  put  up  again 
in  their  places,  and  this  is  the  exact 
sense  of  the  Heb.  ni^n  to  make  ts 
ascend,  i.  e.  to  raise,  to  elevate,  Gr 
eiTiQnotiq  rnvs  \vyvnvf^  thou  shalt  put  on 
the  lamps.    So  also  the  "Vu^g    *Tho» 
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38  And  ihe  tongs  thereof,  and  the 
snuff-dishes  thereof,  sAo//  be  o/*pure 
gold. 

39  0/*  a  talent  of  pure  gold  shall 
he  make  it,  with  ail  these  vessels. 

shall  Mt  them  upon  the  Candlestick.' 
As  the  lamps  were  thus  pvt  up  in  a 
lighted  state,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
term  came  to  be  rendered  by  the  verb 
0  light.  When  the  lamps  were  all 
Bghted  below,  and  duly  raised  up  to 
their  proper  places,  the  Candlestick 
might  be  said  to  be  lighted.— IT  Give 
light  over  against  U,  Heb.  ^HS  ^V 
n*^3D  at  iter  panlha,  over  against  the 
face  thereof;  i.  e.  right  forward,  or 
straight  before  it,  as  the  phrase  signi- 
fies Ezek.  1. 9, 12.  As  the  Candlestick 
stood  near  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of 
the  iloly  Place,  its  light  would  natur- 
ally fall  in  the  opposite  direction,  more 
especially  upon  the  Table  of  Shew- 
bread,  which  faced  it  on  the  north. 
Comp.  Num.  8. 2,  3. 

38.  The  tongs  thereof,  Heb.  mnpi^a 
nuUkahehay  literally  takers  from  npi 
takah,  to  take,  to  receive;  supposed  to  be 
a  kind  of  scissors  or  snuffers  for  trim* 
ming  the  iamps.  Chai.  'Forceps.'-^— 
T  Snuff-dishes  thereof ,  Heb.  n^rim^a 
mahtoththaf  probably  a  kind  of  vessels 
or  pans  for  receiving  the  snuffings  of 
tbf»^  lamps  after  they  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  '  tongs'  above  mentioned.  Their 
precise  form  cannot  now  be  determined. 

39.  A  talent  of  pure  gold,  &c.  That 
is,  a  talent  of  gold  in  weight  was  used 
in  making  the  Candlestick,  and  the  dif- 
ferent vessels  and  instruments  belong- 
ing to  it;  and  this  according  to  the 
most  approved  estimates  of  the  value 
of  Jewish  coins  amounted  to  not  less 
than  $30,000. 

'  40.  Look  that  thou  make  them  after 
their  pattern,  which  was  shewed  thee, 
kc,  •  Heb.  tVSCXO  rTHk  '^XVi,  asher  attah 
9Ufrthf  which  thou  wast  caused  to  see. 
The  command  here  given, to  Moses,  en- 
;oiniiig  upon  him  a  scrupulous  adher- 


40  And  A  look  that  thou  make 
them  after  their  pattern,  which 
was  shewed  thee  in  the  moimt. 

«  ch.  26. 30  Numb.  8. 4.  1  Cbron. 28.  U,  10 
Acts  7.  44.  Hebr.  8.  5. 

^^^^  m  mi  i»    MW^    II     I       ■■      -■■    ■»■■!■■■■  I^^M^i^^— — .1^.—  »■■■ 

ence  to  the  model  proposed,  undoubt- 
edly carries  with  it  an  intimation  that 
God  regards  his  own  appointments  in 
matters  of  worship  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  at  the  same  time  of  a 
tendency  in  man  to  vary  from  his  pat- 
terns and  trust  to  his  own  inventions. 
Probably  some  more  latitude  is  allowed 
under  the  Christian  dispensation  to  the 
dictates  of  human  wisdom  in  regard  to 
externals,  provided  certain  great  funda- 
mental principles  be  adhered  to,  and 
no  onerous  impositions  be  laid  upon  the 
conscience ;  but  the  Tabernacle  service 
was  throughout  a  sytem  of  instituted 
worship',  which  derived  all  its  authority 
from  the  express  appointment  of  Jeho- 
vah. On  this  account  it  was  manifestly 
proper  that  every  item  of  the  apparatus 
should  be  fashioned  according  to  the 
model  set  before  Moses  on  the  mount. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  therefore,  that  this 
order  was  given  to  him  repeatedly,  and 
with  very  peculiar  force  and  emphasis ; 
and  his  strict  adherence  to  it  is,  in  the 
last  chapter  in  this  book,  noticed  no 
less  than  eight  times,  once  after  the 
mention  of  every  separate  piece  of 
furniture  that  was  made.  In  the  New 
Testament  also  his  compliance  with 
the  command  is  repeatedly  adverted 
to,  and  the  very  order  itself  expressly 
quoted,  Acts,  7. 4,  Heb.  8. 5.  What  then  ^ 
was  the  reason  of  such  minute  particular- 
ity ?  Why  must  such  and  such  things  on- 
ly be  made,  and  they  too  of  such  pre- 
cise materials  and  shape  ?  Undoubtedly 
because  the  whole  was  intended  to  be 
of  a  typical  character,  shadowing  the 
leading  features  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation. Now  as  none  but  God  could 
know  all  the  things  that  were  to  be  pre- 
figured, so  none  but  he  could  know  how 
to  adjust  and  designate  them  in  the  wai 
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MOREOVER, » thou  shall  make 
the  tabernacle  with  ten  cur- 


*  ch.  36.  8. 


best  adapted  to  their  end.  Had  Moses 
been  left  to  contrive  any  thing  from  his 
own  ingenuity,  there  might  have  want- 
ed a  correspondence  between  the  type 
ai|d  the  antitype.  But  when  a  model 
of  every  thing  was  shown  him  by  God 
himself,  the  whole  must  of  necessity 
accord  most  perfectly  with  the  mmd 
and  purpose  of  the  divine  Designer. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  CVRTAim  OF  THE  TABEEIf  ARLE. 

1.  Thou  Shalt  make  the  tabernacle 
with  ten  curtains^  &c.  Heb.  pC)2n 
hammiahkaTif  the  habitation.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  as  nothing  is  said  of  the 
frame-work  of  wood  till  we  arrive  at 
the  15th  verse,  and  yet  the  term  'taber- 
nacle' is  hefe  employed,  the  original 
*pTDf2  miehkan  must  be  understood  in 
somewhat  of  a  restricted  sense  as  denot- 
ing the  inner  set  of  turtaina.  From  this 
IS  distinguished  the  second  or  goats'  hair 
set,  expressly  called  ^M  ohel^  a  tent, 
and  from  both,  the  other  two  which  are 
called  simply  by  the  more  general  term 
no^^  mikeeh,  covering.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  two  first  of  these  terms 
*plC^  mishkan  and  irwt  ohel  elsewhere 
occur  as  a  designation  of  the  whole  tab- 
ernacle without  special  reference  to  its 
several  parts,  yet  it  is  always  import- 
ant to  notice  the  minutest  shades  of 
peculiarity  in  the  use  of  Scriptural 
terms ;  and  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed, 
that  the  distinction  now  adverted  to  is 
amply  supported.  See  Note  on  Ex.  40. 
19.  The  ten  curtains  which  the  sacred 
writer  goes  on  to  describe  did  not,  as 
we  have  remarked  above,  form  the 
whole  envelope  of  the  Tabernacle,  but 
simply  one  set,  of  which  there  were 
four  in  all.  Of  these  the  inner  set,  here 
described,  was  by  far  the  richest  and 


tains  o/ fine  twined  linen,  and  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet :  with  cherti* 
bims  oi  cunning  work  shalt  thou 
make  them. 

most  exquisite.  They  m'ere  made  of  the 
finest  linen,  dyed  of  the  most  bematiful 
colors,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
curiously  embroidered  all  over  wit> 
Cherubim,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  in- 
timate that  the  beings  which  they  rep- 
resented were  vitally  interested  in  the 
great  truths  shadowed  forth  by  the  most 
recondite  and  central  mysteries  of  the 
Tabernacle.  This  is  evitlently  a  rela* 
tion  too  intimate  to  be  sustained  by 
angels,  and  therefore  we  are  to  look  to 
men,  men  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  for  the  substance  of  the  symbol 
But  as  the  symbol  points  more  espe- 
cially to  men  in  their  saved  and  gtori 
fied  state,  there  is  less  impropriety  ia 
giving  them  an  angelic  emblem,  because 
they  will  then  be  raised  to  an  angeli: 
condition.  Our  Savior's  words,  Mark 
13.  25,  *They  f^all  be  as  the  angels  ifi 
heaven,'  we  have  no  doubt  when  rightly 
understood  go  rather  to  identify  than 
to  asHrnilate  the  sons  of  the  resurrec- 
tion with  the  angels  of  heaven. 1 

Fine  twined  linen;  by  which  is  meant 
linen  made  of  threads  finely  twisted  in 
the  process  of  spinning.  Hence  in  the 
Hebrew  canons  it  is  said,  *  Wheresoever 
fine  linen  twisted  is  spoken  of  in  tha 
law,  it  must  be  six-double  thread.'  It 
is  conjectured  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  this  exquisite  kind  of  linen,  the 
Byss,  is  «:8iled  DID  »he^  in  the  orig- 
inal, which  properly  signifies  <  six.'— • 
V  Cherubima  of  cunning  work,  Ueb. 
Sinn  niD!?7a  maa$eh  hoa/ubf  the  work 
of  an  exquisite  craftsman,  Gr.  tpyavia 
v^0i/mv,  with  the  work  of  a  weaver. 
Chal.  'With  the  work  of  the  artificer.' 
Arab.  'A  picture  of  the  most  sagacious 
art.'  Vulg.  *Variegated  with  embroider 
ed  work.'  The  meaning  is,  that  figures 
of  the  Cherubim  were  to  be  embroidered 
into  the  tapestry  of  which  the  lines 
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2  The  length  of  one  curtain  shall 
he  eight  and  twenty  cubits,  and  the 
breadth  of  one  curtain  four  cubits : 
and  every  one  of  the  curtains  shall 
bave  jne  measure. 

3  The  five  curtains  shall  be  coup- 
led together  one  to  another;  and 

turtdins  were  composed.  Considering 
that  the  inner  set  of  curtains  here  de> 
ftcribed  was  ornamented  throughotU  with 
this  splendid  coloring  and  embroidery,, 
we  are  on  the  whole  strongly  incline^ 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Bahr  (Syrabolik 
des  Mosaischen  Cultus,  p.  64.),  that  no 
pan  of  it  hung  on  the  outiide  of  the 
•tructure,  but  that  it  served  as  an  tn- 
ttrior  lining  to  both  the  outer  and  in- 
ner rooms  oPthe  Tabernacle.  To  say 
nothing  of  (lie  fact  that  otherwise  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  why  the  linen  cnr- 
tains  were  not  as  much  an  2)nK  of  tent 
as*  the  goats'  hair,  it  follows  from  the 
ordinary  interpretation,  that  all  that 
part  of  the  beautiful  embroidered  work 
which  fell  outside  of  the  walls  ^|^  en- 
tirely concealed  from  view ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  out  of  1120  square  cubits  of 
this  exquisitely  wrought  tapestry,  dhly 
900,  or  the  portion  over-head  were  vis- 
ible, leaving  820,  or  about  three-fourths 
of  the  whole,  entirely  excluded  from 
the  eye,  either  within  or  without,  ex- 
cept when  the  Tabernacle  was  taken 
down  or  set  up ;  and  then  they  would  be 
exposed  to  the  general  gaze,  which  was 
equally  abhorrent  to  the  sacredncss  of 
their  design.  It  may  then  be  ;safely  ask- 
ed, whether  this  is  probable?  Would 
infinite  wisdom  have  authorised  fiuch  a 
.uperfluous  expense  of  workmanship, 
such  a  prodigal  waste  of  splendid  im- 
agery? Suppose  this  curtain- work,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  wholly  suspended 
trithin  the  rooms,  and  the  whole  of  the 
embroidery  was  or  might  be  visible. 
And  in  accordance  with  this,  we  find 
that  in  the  Temple,  which  was  mo- 
delled after  the  Tabernacle,  the  figures 
of  the  Cherubim  were  carved  on  the  t'n- 
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other  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled 
one  to  another. 
4  And  thou  shalt  nihke  loops  of 
bhie  npon  the  edge  of  the  one  cur- 
tain from  the  selvedge  in  the  coup- 
ling ;  and  likewise  shalt  thou  make 
in  the  uttermost  edge  of  another 

aide  wailt  all  round  about  the  Holy  and 
Most  Holy  Place,  1  Kings,  6.  29.  It 
is  true  indeed  that  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject requires  us  to  suj^ose  that  these 
curtains  were  attached  by  some  kind  of 
fastenings  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
boards,  after  passing  across  and  form- 
ing the  roof;  but  as  the  separating  vail, 
V.  32,  was  suspended  from  the  pillars 
by  means  of  hooks  and  loops,  so  no- 
thing is  easier  than  to  imagine  that  a 
similar  expedient  was  adopted  here. 
The  more  the  matter  is  considered^ 
the  more  probable  we  think  will  this 
suggestion  appear ;  although  we  have 
in  the  figure  below  represented  the  in- 
ner set  of  curtains  as  hanging  withnu| ; 
but  this  is  simply  with  a  view  to  dis- 
play the  diflerence  of  their  texture  from 
that  of  the  others. 

2,  3.  The  length  of  one  curtain  shall 
be  9ight  and  twenty  culfittf  &c.  That 
is,  about  fourteen  yards  in  breadth,  and 
two  in  width. .  These  ten  curtains  were 
to  be'  formed  into  two  separate  hang- 
ings, five  breadths  in  each,  which  were 
probably  sewed  together,  while  the  two 
hangings  were  coupled  by  loops  and 
golden  clasps.  With  one  of  these  large 
and  gorgeous  pieces  of  tapestry  the 
Holy  Place  was  covered,  with  whose 
dimensions  it  very  exactly  correspond- 
ed, and  with  the  other  the  Most  Holy. 
This  was  doubtless  the  reason  of  the 
twofold  division.  But  as  the  Most  Holy 
Place  was  only  five  yards  long,  there 
remained  a  surplus  of  five  yards,  which 
hung  down  on  the  west  end  of  that 
room,  being  just  sufficient  to  cover  it. 

4.  And  thou  shall  make  loops  of  blue. 
That  is,  of  blue  tape.  These  loopt 
did  not  themsel  res  intt^rlace  with  eack 
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curtain,  in  the  coopling  of  the  se- 
cond. 

5  Fifty  loops  shalt  thou  make  in 
the  one  curtain,  and  fifty  loops 
shalt  thou  make  in  the  edge  of  the 
curtain  that  ^  in  the  coupling  of 
the  second;  that  the  loops  may 
take  hold  one  of  another. 

6  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  tach- 
es  of  gold,  and  couple  the  curtains 
together  with  the  taches:  and  it 
shall  be  one  tabernacle. 

7  ^  And  ^thou  shalt  make  cur- 
tains of  goats'  havr  to  be  a  cov^- 
ing  upon  the  tabernacle:  eleven 
curtains  shalt  thou  make. 

8  The  length  of  one  curtain  ahaXl 

b  ch.  35. 14. 

Other,  and  thus  connect  Ibe  curtains, 
but  they  were  brought  near  together 
and  then  coupled* by  the  Maches'  cr 
clasps.  As  lo  the  precise  manner  in 
which  this  coupling  was  effected  we 
are  thrown  upon  our  own  conjectures. 
Horsley's  account  of  it  is  as  follows, 
(Bibl.  Crit.  vol.  1.  p.  103):  ^Since  tl\e 
two  sheets  were  fastened  together, 
whenever  the  Tabernacle  was  set  up 
by  the  loops  and  the  hooks,  and  there 
were  fifiy  hooks  upon  each  sheet,  but 
only  fifly  hooks  in  all,  it  is  obvious  that 
one  hook  must  have  served  each  pair  of 
loops.  And  this  is  remarked  by  all 
commentators.  But  how  this  was  ef- 
fected, I  have  nowhere  found  explained 
in  an  intelligible  maoaer.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  thus.  The  fifty  hook^ 
were  all  set  upon  one  sheet.  £ach  hook 
was  set  immediately  behind  a  loop. 
Then  the  loop  immediately  before  the 
hook  was  passed  throt^h  the  opposite 
loop  on  ttie  other  sheet,  and  being 
drawn  back,  was  hitched  upon  the  hook 
behind  it.  Thus  the  edge  of  the  sheet 
on  which  the  hooks  were  not  set,  would 
be  made  to  lap  a  little  over  the  edge  of 
the  other,  and  a  close,  firm,  neat  join- 
ing would  be  formed.'  The  coupling  of 
Ukti  two  main  bailings  together  in  this 


be  thirty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  ol 
one  curtain  four  cubits:  and  the 
eleven  curtains  s/tall  be  all  of  one 
measure. 

9  And  thou  shalt  couple  five  cur- 
tains by  themselves,  and  six  cur- 
tains bv  themselves,  and  shalt 
double  the  sixth  curtain  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  tabernacle. 

10  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  losps 
on  the  edge  of  the  one  curtain  thai 
is  outmost  in  the  coupling,  and  fifty 
iQops  in  the  edge  of  the  ctirtain 
which  coupleth  the  second. 

11  And  thou^halt  make  fifty  tach- 
es of  brass,  and  put  the  taches  into 
the  loops,  and  couple  the  tent  to* 
gether,  that  it  may  be  one. 

manner  made  it,  a&  it  were,''  oneTaber 
nacie'  CpC^),  i.  e.  one  continuous  ami 
ing  ot  pavilion.  It  was  such,  moreover 
or  rather  is  spoken  of  as  such,  indepen<f 
ent  of  the  wood  work,  which  is  subse 
quently  mentioned. 

1—U.  Curtains  of  goais^  hulr,  Th'. 
nature  of  this  material,  as  a  coarse  kii  J 
of  camlet f  we  Itave  already  considered, 
ch.  S5.  4.  The  curtains  made  of  it  were 
designed  as  a  protection  to  the  finer 
fabric  of  the  inner  se/,  which  seems  to 
be  more  especially  alluded  to  in  the 
term  '  tabernacle' ~a  sense  confirmed 
by  the  usage  of  the  Heb.  pX)2  before 
remarked  upon.  There  was  one  more 
piece  of  this  camlet  covering  than  of 
the  linen,  and  it  was  also  two  cubits,  or 
a  yard,  longer.  The  breadth  of  each 
piece  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  form- 
er, but  as  there  was  one  more  of  the 
camlet  than  of  the  linen,  it  made  the 
whole  covering  when  coupled  together 
two  yards  longer  and  one  yard  broader 
than  the  interior  one.  For  this  reason 
it  hung  down  near  to  the  bottom  of  the 
side-walls,  an  I  one  yard  in  front  over 
the  entrance,  which  part  of  it  was  or- 
dinarily doubled  back.  Tlie  coupling 
of  the  parts  was  nisMaged  in  the  same 
way  18  that  of  \w  «*ther,  excej4  Hhai 
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12  And  l|ie  reraiuUil  tbatremaio- 
tth  of  the  curtains  of  the  tent,  (he 
balf  curtain  ihiit  lenuiiDeth,  sliall 
bang  over  ihe  back-side  ol'  the  lab- 

13  And  ft  cubit  oa.  the  one  side, 
and  a  cubit  on  the  other  side  of 
that  which  remaineth  in  the  length 
of  the  curtains  of  the  tent,  it  shall 
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laiated  of  five 


(aches  wera  of  brass  iastead  ofgald.— - 
t  Ceuplt  lilt  Itnt  logetktr.  Heb.  )XVt 
thtl.  This  phrmeoli^j  keeps  up  tbe 
dislinciion  odnecled  to  ftbove  between 
■  tabernacle'  lud  '  teal'  iu  Ibis  p«rt  of ' 
the  hulorjr. 

13.  Tht  remnant  thai  rtmalnilS,  &c. ' 
The  dii^poBal  of  this  surplus  put  of  the 
Gurlaina  has  been  already  intimated 
above.     Froii  the  addilinual  pacticu- 

lo  furnish  the  greater  kngih  of  hanging 


e  froi 


end  of  the  Tabtrnacli 
depend  quite  in  ihe  grnand,  but  left  the 
found«lion  work  of  silver  sockets  ex- 
it Thou  ihalt  maki  a  ettefing,  bx. 
Of  the  third  and  founh  of  these  io- 
Telopes,  which  were  made  of  skins,  as 
■  they  were  of  a  still  coarser  fabric,  the 
account  is  very  brief  Nothing  is  said 
of  the  dimensions  of  either,  but  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  etch  was  somewhat 
la^er  than  Ihe  one  immediately  next 
it,  anrt  to  wliich  it  served  as  a  '  cover- 
ing.' It  is  not  eipressly  alated  whether 
Ihe  curtainB  lay  flat  or  sloping  on  the 
lop  of  ibe  Tabernacle ;  if  flat,  there 
was  more  ne^d  of  so  many  dislinct  cov. 
erings  to  prerenl  the  rain  from  soakmg 
through  and  injuring  the  inner  and  finer 
set,  or  from  dropping  into  the  ssnclu. 
«ry.  It  IS  probable,  however,  ibat  the 
succesvve  layers  would  of  themselves 
sntlicienlly  round  ih«  lop  of  the  Tabfr- 
nacle  to  carry  off  the  water,  of  which 
but  little  would  be  expected  lo  foil  in 


fkang  over  the  udes  of  the  tabe^ 
nacle  on  this  side  and  on  that  side, 
to  cover  it. 

14  And  eihon  shalt  make  a  cov' 
erins  for  the  tent  of  rams'  skiua 
dyed  red,  and  a  coTeiing  above  of 
iHidgera'  skins. 


of 

fin 

view,  and  the  whole  together  would 
present  lo  tbe  eye  of  the  beholder  ■ 
magniriceiit  spectaele-  In  bad  weather, 
or  at  night,  the  skin-coverings  t/kn 
probably  let  down  lo  their  full  length, 
which  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  silver 
sleepers,  and  Ibus  protect  Ihem  from 
rain  or  snow.  The  rimark  of  Scott  on 
Ihe  typical  design  ol  the  several  cur- 
ly appropriat. 


represe^ 


trine  of  Chrint,  his  troe  church,  and  all 
heavenly  things  -,  which  are  outwardly, 
aiid  to  Ibe  carnal  eyed,  mean,  but  are 
inwardly  and  in  the  sight  of  Godf  ex- 
ceedingly glorious  and  precious.  Th« 
secnre  protection  which  he  prepares  far 
those  who  arc  inwaidly  precious  in  hi* 
sight,  may  also  be  denoted ;  and  the 
unity  of  Ihe  whole,  Ihrmed  of  so  many 
pieces  imd  nf  such  different  malerials, 
into  one  coTering  of  tbe  sancluary,  re. 
presents  the  spiritual  temple  formed  til 


of  differc 


I,  abilities,  fuid  attainments,  com- 
paclfd  together  inio  one  church,  by  tbe 
uniting  influence  of  the  spirit  of  love.' 
The  annexed  out  is  a  probable  approx 
imation  lo  a  correct  vinw  of  the  cur 


15  IT  And  thou  shalt  make  boards  [ 
for  ihe  tabernacle  o/^shittim-wood 
itanding  up. 

16  T«a  cubits  thaB  be  the  length 
of  a  board,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half 
thail  be  the  breadth  of  one  board. 

17  Two  teaoos  shall  there  be  in 
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one  board,  set  in  order  one  asainiit 
another:  thus  shall  thou  make  fn 
all  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle. 
18  And  thou   shatt    make    the 
boards  fts  the  tabernacle,  twent; 


>.  Thou 


n  tnaJcf  bqprili,  tc  ■  Veh. 
ijm,  btardt    or    planki. 
Dl  D^p  karaai  does 


B-'HIp  ktr 
Tfi«  appropi 

ool  occur  in  Hebrew,  bnl  in  Chaldee 
ihe  Tprb  aigniGps  to  coofKiort,  nm- 
geal,  tmiintt,  as  D*lp  ktra  likewise 
doe*  in  Arabic,  and  the  Syriac  use* 
btlC^p  tar$lia  as  a  dddd  for  conllg' 
nalion,  or  eoup/lm  logtlher.  The  r»d. 
ical  idea  of  Ihe  Beb.  C*lp  kanuK  seems 
to  be  to  compael,  eonlignale,  or  fiuten 
tagfthtr,  ai  in  (he  frame-work  of  a 
building.  Bucb  a  rrame-vark  was  ne- 
cessary 10  support  Ihe  curtains,  and  to 
giTeninreilabiliijriolhesacredteDl.  Of 
the  '  shiltim-vood,'  or  acacta,  we  have 
already  apoben  ;  the  rcrmininf  parlicn- 
lara  will  be  considered  as  we  proceed. 

le.  Ten  cutilt  ihaJl  be  thi  Itngth  of 
»  board.  As  the  Ifnglh  of  the  bnarda 
COnslilDted  Ihe  height  nf  Ibe  Taberna- 
cle, it  follows  from  Ibis,  according  to 
the  common  compulation  nf  the  cubit, 
that  It  was  Gre  yards  or  fifteen  feel 
high.  Ai  there  were  twenty  of  these 
an  each  side,  each  of  which  were  a 
i^bil  and  a  half,  or  IwcDly-seTea  ii.  -hei 


b  ibe  Rabbins  make  it 


firmed  by  the  fn 

ct  that  the  Sepi  renders 

,b«  original  O- 

■01?  by 

-riAi.,  fillar,, 

and  Ibis  they  w 

ould  «;ar 

ely  hare  done 

had  Ibey  uniie 

stood   it 

0  mean  only 

beard;    which 

would    c 

materia 

1  for  such  a 

n.  Tim  tino 

F».    Heb 

mT»  vadath. 

hand,;  so  call 

d  probably  from   their 

holding  fo,l  in 

tbesock 

IS  into  which 

tliey  were  mortised.  These  <  tenons' 
are  generally  understood  to  haie  beea 
affiled  lo  the  bottom  of  each  board,  and 
lo  hare  been  preciMly  the  same  with 
those  mentioned  below,  1. 19.  Bui  we 
are  ruber  of  opinion  thai  Ihe  two  tenons 
here  spoken  of  projected  from  the  n'dt 
of  each  board,  and  were  inserted  inla 
corresponding  receptacles  in  the  atljoin. 
ii^  board,  in  order  lo  giie  more  coo 
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19  And  ihon  shall  make  forty 

■ockels  of  silver  under  the  twenty 
boards;  two  sockets  under  ODe 
board  for  his  two  tenons,  and  two 
•Mckets  under  another  board  for  his 


pactoesa  to  ths  wall.  With  this  tnb- 
itnDlially  agrees  the  rendering  of  the 
Tnlg.  ■  Id  the  «de«  of  the  boardi  shall 
b*  made  two  mortnee,  whereby  one 
board  may  be  joined  to  anoLher  board.' 
The  original  for  '  set  in  order'  (m^lDa 
Ktahallaboth)  properly  signifies  <<ek 
Udder 
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tabemacle  on  the  norih  side  thtr* 
shall  be  twenty  boards. 

31  And  their  foriy  sockets  o/  sil- 
ver;  two  sockets  under  one  boatd, 
and    two   sockets  under  another 

22  And  for  the  sides  of  the  tab- 
look  like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder.  Tha 
(enoni  ai  the  bottom  of  'each  board 
we  suppose  <o  have  been  additinaal  ta 
these.  Still  it  must  be  admitled  Ibat 
this  interpretation  is  not  quite  certain. 
The  maltet  is  left  to  ibe  judgment  ol 
ibe  reader.  The  annexed  cut  may  be 
conaidered  aa  a  probable  approximalioD 
correct  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
boards,  tenons,  BDdMckelB.  Thedifleh 
1  parts  will  be  readily  distingnished 


BoAsiM  AKD  Sockets- 


is.  Fort^  tockiti  of  tilter.     K 
epS  "^IH  adnllratphjiatttqfMilt 
implying  dnublle^  the  tupporling  so 
ets  of  ibe  tenons,  as  the  true  impor 
lltt  cdin  ia  a  tiut  or  tupjwrler.     Each 
of  these  sockets  vas  composed  of  i 
talent  of  siWer,  and  every  two  of  then 
joined  together  equalled  in  lenglh  tin 
width  of  one  of  the  pUnks, 


ad,  whec 


re  foul 


in  the  technical  language  of  the 
architects,  may  b«  terowd  a  lUvtr 
graund-tUl, 


30, SI.  And /or  tltt  w 


siruotion  nf  Ibe  north  side  of  the  Taber- 
nacle tbonid  eiacllj  correspond  with 

S2,  For  tilt  tida  of  thi  labrntaett 
fctttaard.    Heb.  nSli  yarkotli.   This 

iisuallj  denotes  on  fnd,  a  term,  an  ix. 
trtmiti/,ind  is  doubtless  aa  to  be  under 
stood  here,  as  we  find  it  occasionally 
Tendered  in   the   Gr.   »;(ara,    txtrnu 
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einacle  leestward  thou  shall  make 
six  boards. 

23  And  two  hoards  shalt  thou 
make  for  the  comers  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  two  sides. 

24  And  they  shall  be  coupled  to- 
gether beneath,  and  they  shall  be 
coupled  together  above  the  head 
of  it  unt(f  one  ring :  thus  shall  it 
be  for  them  both;  they  shall  be 
for  the  two  corners. 

25  And  they  shall  be  eight  boards, 
and  their  sockets  of  silver,  sixteen 
sockets;  two  sockets  under  one 
board,  and  two  sockets  under  ano- 
ther board. 

26  K  And  thou  shalt  make  bars 

farti.  The  idiomatic  plural  term  'sideb' 
therefore  is  here  equivalent  to  'end.' 
8o  it  is  distinctly  interpreted  both  in 
the  Targum  ofOnkelos  and  Jonathan. 

23, 24.  Ttto  boards  ahalt  thou  make 
for  the  corners.  These  two  verses  ar* 
involved  in  an  obscurity  which  we  have 
endeavored  in  vam  to  penetrate.  The 
reader  must  be  thrown  upon  his  owh 
resources  to  imagine  such  a  construo- 
ftion^  of  the  comers  as  the  general  plan 
and  objects  of  the  building  woukl  ad- 
mit or  require.  The  original  word  for 
*  coupled'  literally  signifies  'twinned' 
or '  made  like  twins,'  i.  e.  exactly  alike ; 
but  beyond  this  we  are  unable  to  afibrd 
him  any  light.  Should  he  obtain  it 
from  other  commentators,  he  will  be 
more  fortunate  than  ourselves.  Our  in- 
ability, however,  to  make  out  satis- 
factorily this  part  of  the  structure  de- 
tracts nothing  from  the  accuracy  of  the 
explanations  of  the  rest. 

25.  They  shall  be  eight  boards.  The 
two  comer  boards  being  added  to  the 
six  others  made  up  the  complement  of 
eight. 

26.  Thou  shalt  make  bars.  The  south 
and  north  sides,  and  the  west  end  of 
the  Tabernacle  had  five  gold-covered 
bars,  each  of  which  were  carried  through 
*'Dgs  or  staples  of  gold,  but  what  the 


of  shittim-wood ;  five  for  the 
boards  of  the  one  side  of  the  tab« 
emacle, 

27  And  five  bars  for  the  boards  ol 
the  other  side  of  the  tabemacle, 
and  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the 
sides  of  the  tabernacle,  for  the  two 
sides  westward. 

28  And  the  middle  bar  in  the 
midst  of  the  boards  shall  reach 
from  end  to  end. 

29  And  thou  shalt  overlay  the 
boards  with  gold,  ancl  make  their 
rings  of  gold  for  places  for  the  bars, 
and  thou  shalt  overlay  the  bars 
with  gold. 

30  And  thou  shalt  rear  up  the  tab- 
length  of  these  bars  was,  is  not  said. 
The  middle  ones,  indeed,  on  the  dififer- 
«nt  sides  and  end,  were  appointed  to  be 
of  the  whole  length,  or  thirty  cubits  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  and  ten  cubitt 
at  the  west  end;  \frhich  wasr probably 
sunk  into  the  boards,  and  ran  along  a 
groove  from  end  to  end,  at  five  cubits 
from  the  ground.  The  other  four  bars, 
which  Josephus  says  were  each  five 
cubits  long,  were  perhaps  variously  dis- 
posed on  the  sides  and  end  of  the  struc- 
ture in  such  a  way  as  to  conduce  at 
once  most  effectually  to  its  beauty  and 
strength.  Having  no  certain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which 
the  four  were  disposed  along  the  sides 
we  have  represented  them  in  our  cut  as 
arranged  uniformly  with  the  middle 
one.  It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  little 
importance.  In  the  phrase,  *  for  the 
two  sides  westward,'  the  plural  is  prob- 
ably put  for  the  singular,  as  it  was  the 
end  in  which  the  two  sides  terminated. 

29.  Thou  shalt  overlay  the  boards 
with  gold.  We  are  thrown  upon  our 
own  conjectures  as  to  the  thickness  ol 
the  metal  by  which  the  boards  and  bars 
were  overlaid.  If  it  were  done  with 
gold  plates^  they  must  have  been  ex* 
tremely  thin,  as  otherwise  the  weight 
j^ould  have  been  altogether  too  great  tt 
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emacle  d  accoiding  to  the  fashion 
thereof  which  was  shewed  thee  in 
the  mount. 

31  IT  And  «  thon  shall  make  a 
rail  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scar- 

et,  and  fine  twined  linen  of  cun- 

o  ch.  25.  9,  40.  &  27  8.  Acts  7.  H;  Heb.  8. 
5.  «  ch.  36.  35.  Lev.  Id.  8.  3  Cbron.  3.  14. 
Matt.  27. 51.  Hebr.  9.  3. 

allow  of  their  having  been  carried  but 
with  the  utmost  difficulty.  We  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  they  were  rather 
gildtd,  than  plated.  Such  a  thin  coat- 
ing would  no  doubt  have  been  liable  to 
be  easily  worn  off,  buf  u  could  as  easily 
be  repaired. 

THE  PARTITIOlf-VAIL. 

31.  ThoushaltnuUeeavailjSLC.  Heb. 

lnlD'^6)  paroketh.  Gr.  KaraireTotrna^  a 
wUl,  a  spreading.  The  etymology  of 
the  original  term  is  doubtful,  though 
we  find  Jn  the  Chaldee  y\D  perak,  to 
breaks  rend  apart,  forcibly  separate, 
and  rO'^B  according  to  Parkhurst  is 
applied  to  the  inner  Vail  from  its  break- 
ing, interrupting,  or  dividing  between 
the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  Place.  This 
Vail  was  undoubtedly  of  the  same  ma- 
terial  with  the  inner  set  of  curtains, 
and  figured  and  embroidered  in  the  same 
manner.  And  as  it  constitutedi  when 
hanging  down,  the  lining  of  one  side  of 
both  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  Place,  it 
goes  somewhat,  perhaps,  to  confirm  our 
suggestion  above  relative  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  wrought  linen  curtains  of 
the  Tabernacle,  as  hanging  within  the 
edifice  instead  of  without;  for  this 
would  make  the  adorning  of  the  whole 
interior  uniform  throughout.  The  Vail 
was  to  be  suspended  from  golden  hooks 
attached  to  four  pillars  of  shlltim-wood 
resting,  like  the  boards,  upon  an  equal 
number  of  silver  sockets.  And  this,  by 
the  way,  leads  us  to  remark,  that  the 
punctuation  of  our  English  Bibles  con- 
veys an  idea  entirely  erroneous,  viz., 
ihat  the  hooks  were,  to  be  placed  upon 
the  silve.  sockets.    But  these  sockets 


ningwork:  with  chenibims  shall 
it  be  made. 

32  And  thou  shalt  hang  it  upon 
four  pillars  of  shittim-t/;oo(f  over- 
laid with  gold:  their  hooks  sfmll 
be  o/gold  upon  the  four  sockets  ol 
silver. 

33  IT  And  thou  shalt  hang  up  the 

were  unquestionably  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pillars,  and  the  clau.se,  '  their  hooks 
shall  be  of  gold,'  ought  to  be  inclosed 
in  a  parenthesis,  as  it  is  in  the  old  Geneva 
veision ;  'And  thou  shalt  hang  it  upon 
four  pillars  of  shittim-wood  covered 
with  gold  (whose  hooks  shall  be  of 
gold),  standing  upon  four  sockets  of 
silver.*  It  was  the  pillars  and  not 
the  hooks  that  stood  npon  Che  silver 
sockets. 

33.  Shalt  hang  up  the  vail  under  the 
tachea.  That  is,  under  the  golden  clasps 
that  connected  the  two  larger  hangings 
of  the  inner  curtain,  spoken  of  above, 
V.  6.  These  were  joined  just  over  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  rooms  of 
the  Tabem&te,  so  that  this  separat- 
ing vail  hung  exactly  under  the  taches 
or  clasps.  It  does  not  appear  from  any 
express  passage  of  Scripture,  in  what 
proportions  the  interior  of  the  Taber- 
nacle was  divided.  But  as  Solomon's 
Temple,  of  sixty  cubits  in  length,  was 
divided  into  two  parts  of  forty  and 
twenty^  so  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  thirty  cubits  in  length  of  the  Taber- 
nacle was  divided  into  similar  propor- 
tions of  twenty  cubits  for  the  Holy,  and 
ten  for  the  Most  Holy  Place,  making 
the  latter  a  perfect  cube  of  ten  cubits 
every  way.  This  accounts,  as  we  have 
before  intimated,  for  the  remarkable 
feature  in  the  description  of  the  heaven- 
ly city,  mentioned  Rev.  21.  16,  to  wit, 
that  it  lay  four  sqimre,  the  length, 
breadth,  and  height  of  it  being  equal. 
This  was  because  it  answered  to  its 
type  the  Holy  of  Holies.  In  the  Holy 
Place,  into  which  none  but  the  priests 
were  allowed  to  enter,  were  stationed 
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fail  under  the  taches,  that  thou 
luayest  bring  in  thither  within  the 
vail  f  the  ark  of  the  testimony :  and 
the  vail  shall  divide  unto  you  be- 
tween s  the  holy  place  and  the 
most  holy. 
M  And  ^  thou  shalt  put  the  mer- 

t  ch.  2S.  10.  <fe  40.  21.    r  Lev.  10.  3.  Hebr. 
9.  2,  3.    h  ch.  25.  21.  &  40.  SO.  Hebr.  tt.  5. 

the  Candlestick,  the  Table  of  Shew- 
bread}  and  the  Altar  of  Incense.  In 
the  Most  Holy,  into  which  none  but 
the  High  Priest  could  enter,  and  he  but 
once  a  year,  was  deposited  only  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  or  Testimony,  with 
its  surmounting  Mercy-seat. 

The  special  design  of  this  Vail  was 
to  debar  the  people  from  entering,  or 
even  looking,  into  the  Most  Holy  Place, 
or  place  of  the  Ark,  and  the  reason  of 
this  rigid  exclusion  acquaints  us  at  once 
with  the  general  mystical  import  of 
Vail,  as  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the 
Tabernacle.  On  this  point  we  have 
happily  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  angelua 
interpret.  Heb.  9.  6 — 9.  *  Now  when 
these  things  were  thus  ordained,  the 
priests  went  always  into  the  first  taber- 
nacle (the  first  or  outer  room),  accom- 
plishing the  service  of  Ck>d:  but  into 
the  second  went  the  high  priest  alone 
once  every  year,  not  without  blood, 
which  he  offered  for  himself,  and  for 
the  errors  of  the  people:  the  Holy 
Ghost  this  signifying,  that  the  way  into 
the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made 
manifest,  while  as  the  first  tabernacle 
was  yet  standing:  which  was  a  figure 
for  the  time  then  present.*  In  other 
words,  the  way  into  the  true  heaven,  of 
which  the  inner  sanctuary  was  a  type, 
was  not  laid  open  under  the  old  econo- 
my, or  by  means  of  any  of  its  services, 
but  remained  to  be  opened  by  Christ, 
cf  whom  it  is  said,  v.  24,  that  he  *  is 
not  entered  mto  the  holy  places  made 
with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the 
irue ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.' 


cy-seat  upon  the  ark  of  the  testi» 
inony  in  the  most  holy  place. 
35  And  i  thou  shalt  set  the  table 
without  the  vail,  and  ^  the  candle- 
stick over  against  the  table  on  thf 
side  of  the  tabernacle  toward  the 
south :  and  thou  shalt  put  the  tabk 
on  the  north  side. 

i  ch  40.  22.  Hebr.  9.  2.    k  ch.  40.  24. 

But  this  does  not  yet  exhaust  the  preg 
nant  import  of  the  Mosaic  symbols 
Still  farther  light  is  thrown  upon  it 
Heb.  10.  19,  20,  <  Having  therefore 
brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holi- 
est by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and 
living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrat- 
ed for  us,  through  the  vail,  that  it 
to  say,  his  fiesh,  let  us  draw  near.' 
Here  it  is  clear  that  the  Vail  is  repre. 
sented  as  in  some  way  shadowing  forth 
the  flesh  or  body  of  Christ,  although  it 
is  perhaps  at  first  view  difficult  to  avoid 
an  impression  of  incongruity  in  the 
imagery.  What  is  Christ's  flesh  or 
body  but  himself  f  And  how  can  he  be 
described  as  the  person  entering^  and 
yet  he  himself  the  medium  through 
which  the  entrance  is  made?  But  a 
right  view  of  the  glorious  constitution 
of  Christ's  person  as  God-man  Medi- 
ator, and  of  the  prominent  place  which 
he  holds  as  the  soul  and  centre  and  sub- 
stance of  nearly  every  part  of  the  typ- 
ical  economy,  will  afford  a  clue  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  We  have  pre- 
viously shown,  if  we  mistake  not,  in 
our  remarks  upon  the  Cloudy  Pillar, 
and  upon  the  Shekinah  in  general,  that 
that  splendid  symbol  pointed  directly 
to  Christ  as  the  central  mystery  which 
it  involved.  As  the  sombre  folds  oi 
the  guiding  Cloud  in  the  w  ilderness  en- 
shrouded the  Glory  of  Jehovah,  except 
when  occasional  displays  of  it  were 
made,  so  the  human  nature  or  body  ol 
Christ,  while  he  tabernacled  on  earth, 
served  as  a  kind  of  temporary  invelope 
or  vail  of  the  divine  na  ure  which  dwelt 
within.    This  mystic  cloud  or  vail  ol 
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36  And  1  thou  shah  make  an  hang- 
ing for  the  door  of  the  tent,  of  blue, 


1  ch.  36.  37. 


his  flesh  we  suppose  to  have  been  tran> 
siently  rent  or  cloven  at  his  transfigura- 
tion, and  a  momentary  display  made  of 
the  indwelling  glory  of  his  Godhead. 
But  this  was  not  designed  to  be  perma- 
nent ;  it  was  only  an  evanescent  gleam 
vouchsafed  to  the  outward  senses,  for  the 
greater. inward  assurance,  of  his  select 
disciples,  in  respect  to  the  essential  dig- 
nity and  divinity  of  bis  character,  and 
to  connect  his  person  not  only  with  the 
truth  ofthe  ancient  visible  Shekinah,  but 
also  with  that  future  foretold  theaphanyf 
which  is  to  constitute  the  beatific  vision 
in  heaven.  It  was  only  at  his  death, 
when  his  '  body  was  broken'  for  the 
sins  ofthe  world,  that  this  intervening 
cloud  or  vail  was  entirely  rent,  dis- 
solved, and  done  away,  and  a  way  thus 
opened  for  the  free  manifestation  of  Uis 
glory  and  migesty  to  all  believers, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  after  the  Cloudy  Pillar 
was.  removed  from  the  sight  of  Israel, 
subsequent  to  the  rearing  ofthe  Taber- 
nacle, and  the  indwelling  Shekinah  had 
taken  up  its  abode  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
the  separating  Vail  served  to  conceal 
the  supernatural  Brightness  from  the 
view,  just  as  the  dark  mass  of  the  Cloud 
had  done  prior  to  that  event.  Conse- 
quently as  the  Vail  of  the  Tabernacle 
was  to  the  inner  abiding  Glory  what  the 
Savior's  flesh  was  to  his  indwelling  Di- 
vinity, it  was  ordered  that  at  the  same 
time  that  the  vail  of  his  flesh  was  rent 
jpon  the  cross,  the  corresponding  Vail 
of  the  Temple  was  *  rent  in  twain  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,'  implying  that  a 
blessed  way  of  access  was  now  provided 
into  the  interior  of  the  heavenly  sanc- 
tuary, of  which  the  grand  characteristic 
IS,  that  it  ib  to  have  <  the  Glory  of  God,' 
and  from  thence  to  receive  its  denomin- 
Ation,  '/ehovah-Shammah,'  the  Lord  it 
ihtre.    The  truth  is,  that  Christ  sus- 


and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen,  wrought  with  needle- 
work. 

tains  so  many  offices  in  the  plan  of  re- 
demption, and  he  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  ancient  symbols  in  such  a  manifold 
variety  of  aspects,  that  we  are  not  to 
be  surprised  if  we  should  find  in  the 
apostolic  explanations  a  blending  of  im- 
port that  even  approximates  to  some- 
thing like  confusion.  Who  can  doubt 
that  in  the  priestly  service  the  High 
Priest  himself,  the  Sacrifice,  and  the 
Altar,  all  found  their  substance  in' 
Christ  ?  In  like  manner,  may  not  the 
Vail  and  the  inner  Presence  both  point 
also  to  him? 

THE  ENTRAKCE-VAIL. 

36.  Thou  Shalt  make  an  hanging  for 
the  door,  Heb.  '^D^a  tnasakffrom  "VDO 
sakakf  to  overspread,  to  cover ,  denoting 
in  general  tegumentum,  operimentum, 
a  covering,  any  thing  spread  over;  but 
here  applied  to  the  vail  or  curtain  which 
hung  over  the  entrance  to  the  Taberna- 
cle, and  formed  its  outer-door.  Oriental 
usages  still  furnish  something  analo- 
gous to  this.*  'We  passed  Lahar,'  says 
Morier,  '  close  to  a  small  valley,  where 
we  found  several  snug  encampments  ot 
the  Eelauts,  at  one  of  which  we  stopped 
to  examine  the  tent  of  the  chief  of  the 
obah,  or  family.  It  was  composed  of  a 
wooden  frame  of  circular  laths,  which 
were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  then 
covered  over  with  large  felts,  that  were 
fastened  down  by  a  cord,  ornamented 
by  tassels  of  various  colors.  A  curtain, 
curiously  worked  by  the  women,  with 
coarse  needle-work  of  various  colors, 
was  suspended  over  the  door.  In  the 
king  of  Persia's  tents,  magnificent  p«r- 
dahs,  or  hangings  of  needle-work,  are 
suspended,  as  well  as  on  the  doors  of 
the  great  mosques  in  Turkey.'  This 
Vail  was  suspended  on  five  pillars, 
overlaid  with  gold,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  sanctuary ;  and  though  of  the  samt 
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37  Ami  thou  shalt  make  for  the  i  and  their  hooks  sliall  be  of  gold . 
Hanging  m  five  pillars  of  shittim-  and  thou  shah  cast  five  sockets  d 
tDood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold,   brass  for  them. 


n  ch.  36.  38. 


rich  malerial  with  the  inner  Vail,  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  less  highly  orna- 
mented,  as  the  Jewish  writers  affirm 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
work  of  the  *  cunning  workman'  men« 
tinned  v.  1,  and  that  of  the  'embroider- 
er' mentioned  here,  which  consisted  in 
this;  that  in  the  former,  the  figures 
wer&  so  wrought,  perhaps  in  weaving, 
that  they  might  be  seen  on  both  sides 
of  the  work ;  bat  in  the  latter,  ]i>eing 
wrought  by  needle-work,  they  were  on- 
ly visible  on  one  side.    Accordingly, 
while  the  Cherubic  figure  was  wrought 
in  one,  we  find  no  intimation  of  it  in 
the  other.    As  it  was  solely  by  raising 
or  turning  aside  this  Vail,  that  the  priest 
entered  the  Tabernacle,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  term  *  door'  in  Qur  translation 
is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
m>r  is  the  original  strictly  equivalent 
to  '  thou  shalt  make  a  hanging  as  a 
door  for  the  tentj'  for  tlie  Heb.  rtDB 
pethahf  as  remarked  in  the  Note  on 
Gen.  19.  6,  signifies  properly  the  open 
space  or  passage-way  which  is  usually 
closed  by  the  door,  and  the  meaning 
here  is  simply,   <thou  shalt  make  a 
hanging/or  the  entrance-way.*  'This  is 
the  more  material,'  says  Wells  (Intro- 
duction to  Paraphrase,  p.  47),  *to  be  tak- 
en notice  of,  because  the  said  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  word  by  a  door^  not  only 
gives  the  reader  a  wrong  notion  of  the 
entrance  itself  into  the  Tabernacle,  but 
also  thereby  hinders  him  from  having  a 
clear  perception  of  the  reason  of  several 
rites  and  expressions  referring  to  the 
said  entrance  of.  the  Tabernacle.    For 
instance,  what  was  done  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Tabernacle,  is  expressly  said  in 
many  places  of  Scripture  to  be  done 
'before  the  Lord,'  as  Ex.  29.  11—42. 
Lev.  1.  3,  &c.    Insomuch,  that  where 
a  thing  is  said  to  be  done  only '  before 


the  Lord,'    thereby  expositors   under- 
stand it  generally  of  its  being  done  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Tabernacle  or  the 
like,  justly  looking  on  these  expressions 
as  equivalent  generally  in  Scripture,  be- 
cause they  are  often  so  Joined  together 
as  one  and  the  same  thing.    Now  the 
reason,  why  these  two  expressions  cam« 
to  be  thus  equivalent  I  take  to  be  this. 
It  was  looked  on  as  A  piece  of  state 
and  majesty  by  the  eastern  princes, 
seldom  to  vouchsafe  the  honor  of  com- 
ing near  to  their  presence  to  any  but 
their  great  courtiers ;  and  when  they 
were  pleased  to  vouchsafe  the  great 
honor  of  coming  into  their  presence  or 
before  them  to  any  others  on  Kpeciai 
and  extraordinary  occasions,  they  them- 
selves were  wont  then  to  sit  on  their 
thrones,  which  was  covered  with  a  can- 
opy over  it,  and  encompassed  all  round 
with    fine   curtains;  not  drawn  quite 
close,  but  so  as  that  they  could  see 
easily  those  that  were  admitted  thus 
into  their  presence,  through  the  small 
spaces  left  between  the  curtains ;  but 
the  others  could  have  but  a  small,  if 
any,  glimpse,  of  their  majesties  or  the 
inside  of  the  thrones  they  sat  on.  Agree- 
ably hereto  the  whole  Tabemaple  in 
this  case  was  to  be  looked  on  as  the 
throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty  here  on 
earth.     And  consequently  when    any 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  honor  of  iap- 
pearing  more  immediately  before  the 
Lordf  he  was  to  appear  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Tabernacle f  as  before  the  throne 
of  the  Divine  Majesty;  from  withm 
which  the  Divine  Majesty  was  conceiv> 
ed  in  a  special  and  gracious  manner  to 
see  or  look  on  the  person  that  so  ap* 
pcared  before  him ;  though  the  said  per- 
son could  not  see  the  Divine  Majesty,  or 
have  any  more  than  perhaps  a  glimpse 
of  the  inside  of  his  throne  or  of  the 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 
ND  thou  shalt  make  >l  an  altar 
of  shit  tim- wood,  five  cubits 

»rh.  38.  1.  Ezek.43.  13. 


Tabernacle,  by  reason  of  the  Vail  hang- 
ing afore  the  entrance  of  it.  And  where- 
as it  is  one  piece  of  reverence  not  to 
turn  one^s  backy  but  to  stand  with  one^a 
face,  toward  any  great  person,  espe- 
cially kings ;  in  like  manner  he  that  ap- 
peared before  the  Lordf  stood  with  his 
face  tovnrd  the  entrance  of  the  Taber- 
nacle,  as  being  the  forepart  of  the  throne 
of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  conseqqently 
.by  so  doing  he  was  conceived  to  stand 
with  his  face  toward  the  Divine  Majesty 
itself.  But  now  all  thik  agreement  be- 
tween the  manner  of  appearing  before 
the  Lord,  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture, 
and  of  appearing  before  earthly  princes, 
in  those  eastern  countries,  to  which  the 
former  referred,  is  much  obscured  by  re- 
presenting the  entrance  into  the  Taber- 
nacle as  through  a  door.*  Josephus  in- 
forms us  that  besides  the  Vail  of  linen 
here  described  there  was  another  .of 
coamer  fabric  hung  over  the  first  to  de- 
fend it  from  injuries  of  the  weather, 
and  that  upon  festival  occasions  this 
was  drawn  aside  or  rolled  up  that  the 
people  mi^ht  see  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  workmanship  of  the  first  j  a  sug- 
gestion which  wc  deem  altogether  prob- 
able. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

THE  ALTAR  OF  SACRIFICE. 

1.  Thou  Shalt  make  an  altar,  Heb. 
nnTTS  mizbeah.  Gr.  OwmaTripioi/,  sacri- 
Jicatory;  both  appellations  being  de- 
rived from  a  term  signifying  to  sacri- 
fice On  the  general  import  of  the 
term  see  Note  on  Ex.  20.  24.  This 
aitar  was  a  sort  of  square  chest  of  shit- 
tim  wood  overlaid  with  brass.  It  was 
five  cubits  long  by  five  broad,  and  three 
in  height  (anout  three  yards  square 
'\»\  five  feet  high),  and  had  a  horn  or 


lon^,  and  five  cubits  broad ;  the  altai 
shall  be  four  square:  and  the  height 
thereof  shall  be  three  cubits. 
2  And  thou  shalt  make  the  hornt 

projection  at  each  comer.  It  was  hol- 
low within,  and  in  the  middle  of  its  sur- 
face was  a  sunk  grating  of  brass  to  sup- 
port the  fire,  which  was  furnished  with 
four  rings,  that  it  might  be  taken  out 
and  carried  separately  from  the  body 
of  the  altar.  The  ashes  from  the  fire 
sunk  through  the  grating,  and  were 
taken  thence  in  a  pan  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  altar  had  four  rings  or  staplef 
at  the  sides,  into  which  poles  of  shittim 
wood  covered  with  brass  were  inserted 
when  the  altar  was  to  be  moved  from 
place  to  place.  This  is  the  account  which 
seems  to  agree  best  with  the  text,  al- 
though some  of  the  details  have  been 
di^erently  understood  by  various  ex- 
positors. It  is  thought  that  both  this 
altar  and  the  larger  one  made  by  Solo- 
mon, by  which  it  was  superseded,  had 
the  lower  part  of  the  hollow  filled  up 
either  with  earth  or  stones,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  injunction  in  chap.  20. 
24,  25.  Josephus  says,  that  the  altar 
used  in  his  time  at  the  Temple  was  of 
unhewn  stone,  and  that  no  iron  tool 
had  been  employed  in  its  constructioh. 
None  of  the  altars  which  the  Scripture 
assigns  to  either  the  Tabernacle  or 
Temple  were  of  this  construction,  but 
that  erected  at  Mount  Ebal  by  Joshua 
was  so  (Josh.  8.  31),  and  apparently 
others  which  were  set  up  in  difierent 

parts    of  the    land   of  promise. 

IT  Thou  shalt  make  the  horns  of  it, 
Heb.  D2'1p  karnoth.  Gr.  tcepam.  The 
horns  of  the  Altar  have  given  scope  to 
voluminous  discussion,  both  as  reg&rds 
their  form  and  their  design.  They 
were  certainl}'  projections  of  some  kind 
or  other  at  the  four  comeis,  but  their 
precise  shape,  or  even  the  direction  in 
which  they  projected,  cai  not  be  dis- 
tinctly collected  from  the  sacred  text. 
By  many  it  it  supposed  thdt  they  wer9 
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of  it  upon  the  four  comers  thereof:   to  receive  his  ashes,  aud  his  shov- 
his  horns  shall  he  of  the  same:  and   els,  and  his  hasons,  and  his  flesh- 


b  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  brass. 
3  And  thou  shalt  make  his  pans 


>>  See  Numb.  16.  38. 


actually  horn-shapedf  and  this  opinion 
is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Jose- 
phus  as  to  the  Altar  used  in  his  time. 
But  the  opinion  seems  preferable  that 
they  were  square  risings,  or  pinnachtf 
from  each  corner  of  the  Altar ;  or  square 
to  half  their  height,  and  terminating 
pyramidically  in  a  sharp  tip  or  point. 
The  descriptions  given  by  the  Rabbins, 
and  the  pictures  of  the  most  ancient 
altars  fro  to  confirm  this  view  of  their 
form.  We  are  no  more  certain  as  to 
the  use  of  this  appendage  to  the  Altar, 
than  as  to  its  form.  It  is  inferred  by 
some  from  Ps.  118.  27,  '  bind  the  sacri- 
fice with  cords  to  the  horns  of  the  Al- 
tar,' that  these  appendages  were  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the 
victim  to  the  Altar  before  it  was  slain. 
But  of  this  there  is  little  probability, 
is  the  incense-altar,  at  which  no  bloody 
sacrifices  were  ofi*ered,  also  bad  horns  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  all  Jewish  an- 
tiquity to  favor  the  idea  of  the  victims 
being  ordinarily  thus  secured  and  slain 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  Altar. 
Of  the  passage  just  cited  the  best  inter- 
pretation is  perhaps  that  of  Rabbi  D. 
Kimchi,  given  in  the  followmg  para- 
phrase ;  *  Bring  the  sacrifices  bound 
with  cords  until  (from  their  great  num- 
ber) they  shall  have  reached  even  to 
the  horns  of  the  Altar.'  The  Psalmist 
is  supposed  to  have  commanded  so  large 
a  sacrifice,  that  the  victitns  should  even 
crowd  the  outer  court,  and  press  up 
pigainst  the  very  Altar.  The  Chaldee 
gives  a  somewhat  difi*erent  construc- 
tion J  *Tie  the  lamb,  that  is  to  be  offer- 
ed,  with  cords,  till  ye  come  to  offer 
him;  and  sprinkle  his  blood  upon  the 
horns  of  the  Altar.'  Either  of  them, 
however,  are  preferable  to  the  sense 

/i^lded  iy  out  umiiiMm,   The  prob- 


hooks,  and  his  fire-pans:  all  the 
vessels  thereof  thou  shalt  make 
of  brass. 

ability  on  the  whole  is,  that  these  pro- 
tuberances had  some  connexion  with  the 
use  of  horns  as  symbols  of  sovereignty, 
glory,  power,  strength.  Hab.  3.  4,  *He 
had  horns  coming  out  of  his  hands,  and 
there  was  the  biding  of  his  power  J  But 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this 
point  in  the  sequel. 

3.  His  pans  to  receive  his  ashes*  Heb. 
T^D*!*^©  sirothauv;  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies either  pots  or  pans^  but  which  ift 
here  doubtless  to  be  taken  in  the  latter 
sense,  as  appears  from  the  specified  use 
to  which  they  were  applied.  The  orig. 
inal  term,  however,  rendered  *  to  re- 
ceive his  ashes'  (13Cni  ledashsheno), 
signifies  rather  to  remove^  to  carry  out 
the  ashes  which  fell  from  the  grate  to 
the  earth  within  the  compass  of  the 
Altar.  The  pans  were  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  these  ashes 
and  carrying  them  to  a  clean  place,  as 

we  learn  from  Lev.  4.  12. f  His 

shovels.  ^^^^  yaauv.  The  radical  H^"^ 
yadh  has  a  sense  so  near  that  of  col" 
lecting  together  by  scraping j  that  some 
of  the  older  interpreters  have  rendered 
the  present  word  by  besoms  or  brooms. 
But  as  they  were  made  of  brass,  that 
rendering  is  obviously  untenable,  and 
we  are  warranted  in  understanding  by 
the  term  the  fire-shovels  by  which  the 
ashes  were  scraped  together  in  a  heap, 
and  then  thrown  into  the  pans.—* 
IT  His  basons.  Heb.  T^r.p^tJa  mizn^ 
kothauv,  sprinkling  vessels.  Gr.  rai 
({fiaXag  avmv,  his  vioIs.  The  term  comes 
from  p^l  zarakf  to  sprinkle  ^  and  prop, 
erly  denotes  the  vessels  or  bowls  into 
which  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  was 
received,  that  it  might  thence  be 
sprinkled  on  the  l^ple,  .in  the  horns 
of  the  Altar  &c.-— IT  His  fieih-hocks, 
Heb,  1*»riajt?a  mizUgothauv.    Gr.  ra< 
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4  And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  a 
grate  of  net-work  of  brass;  and 
npon  the  net  shalt  thou  make  four 

K^tay^ai  avruu,  defined  by  the  Lexicons 
hooked  itistrumentsfor  drawing  out  the 
meat}  i.  e.  for  picking  up  and  replacing 
nay  portion  of  the  sacrifice  which  may 
have  fallon  out  of  the  fire,  or  ofi*  from 
the  Altar.  Probably  no  more  suitable 
word  could  be  adopted  by  which  to 
render  it  than  the  one  chosen  by  our 
translatorsi  Jleth-hookt,  By  its  being 
rendered  trident$  in  some  of  the  old 
versions,  we  infer  that  it  was  a  three- 
pronged  instrument  in  the  form  of  a 
curved  fork.  We  may  gather  some- 
what more  respecting  its  use  from  1 
Sam.  2.  13,  14,  'And  the  priest's  cus- 
tom with  the  people  was,  that  when 
any  man  ofiered  sacrifice,  the  priest's 
servant  came,  while  the  flesh  was  in 
seething,  with  a  fienk-hook  (nbt^  maz- 
leg)  of  three  teeth  in  his  hand  \  and  he 
struck  it  into  the  pan,  or  kettle,  or  caU 
dron,  or  pot ;  all  that  the  Jleth-hook 
(SbtTa  mazleg)  brought  up  the  priest 
took  for  himself.  So  they  did  in  Shi- 
loh  unto  all  the  Israelites  that  came 
thither.*  The  Heb.  3^T  zalag  has  the 
general  import  of  curvature  or  crooked- 
nent  of  form^  and  it  is  a  little  remark* 
able  that,  as  Bochart  has  observed,  the 
ancient  name  of  Messina  in  Sicily  was 
Tiankli  (ZayKXn)  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  sickle  which  Thucydides  says  they 
caHed  zanldon  (^ayx^oK);  whence  Ovid 
(Trist.  L.  IV.)  speaking  of  the  same 
city,  says, 

Q'.iiqne  locus  curva  nominafalcii  habet. 
Tiie  place  that's  from  the  crooked  sickle 
named. 

The  Greek  word  is  no  doubt  of  Punic  or 
Phoenician  and  not  Sicilian  origin,  form- 
ed by  transposing  the  letters  3  (g)  and 
^  (1).  To  the  same  root  is  probably  to 
be  traced  the  Gr.  a«aXio$  crooked  and 
»Ka\wt(  scalene f  and  also  the  English 
fickU. — %  HiMjire-pofu,  Heb.T^nnn?a 
Vol.  II.  12 


brazen  rings  in  the  four  comers 
thereof. 
5  And  thou  shalt  put  it  under  the 

maiitothauv,  Gr.  ro  irupeioir  avroVy  his 
fire-receptacle.  Bp.  Patrick's  explana- 
tion of  this  term  is  perhaps  the  most 
probable.  He  supposes  it  to  have  been 
<  a  larger  sort  of  vessel,  wherein  the  sa- 
cred fire,  which  came  down  from  heaven 
(Lev.  9. 24,)  was  kept  burning  whilst 
they  cleansed  the  Altar  and  the  grate 
from  the  coals  and  ashes ;  and  while  the 
Altar  was  carried  from  one  place  to  an^ 
other,  as  it  often  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness.' The  root  ntin  hathah  has  the 
import  oi  keeping  fire  alive  or  glowing  f 
and  from  this  root  probably  comes  the 
Gr.  a(9fa),  to  burn,  and  Eng.  heat  and  hot, 
4, 6.  Thou  shall  make  for  it  a  grate 
of  net'ftork  of  brasSj  &c.  From  the 
phraseology  of  the  text  it  would  ap 
pear,  that  this  brazen  grating  was  1^ 
into  the  hollow  of  the  Altar,  and  sunk 
so  fac  below  the  upper  surface  that  its 
bottom,  which  was  probably  convex, 
reached  to  midway  of  the  height  of  the 
Altar ;  *  that  the  net  maybe  even  to  the 
midst  of  the  Altar.'  Being  thus  made 
of  net- work  like  a  sieve)  and  hung  hol- 
low, the  fire  would  bum  the  better,  and 
the  ashes  would  sift  through  into  the 
hollow  of  the  Altar,  from  whence  they 
were  removed  through  a  door  constiuct- 
ed  for  the  purpose.  The  four  rings  at- 
tached to  the  corners  of  this  grated  par- 
tition were  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  it 
out  and  putting  it  in.  Some  of  the 
elder  commentators  have  suggested  that 
these  rings  were  connected  by  chains 
with  the  horns  of  the  Altar,  which  thus 
served  an  important  purpose  in  suspend- 
ing the  grate.  However  this  may  be  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  the  rings  feli 
within  the  compass  of  the  Altar  below 
the.  top,  and  were  not  seen  without. 
Some  writers  have  been  much  cenisured 
by  a  fancied  difficulty  in  seemg  how 
the  wood-work  of  the  Altar  could  be 
kept  from  being  burnt,  when  exposed 


i 


I  impass  <rf  the  altar  beneath,  that 
l.ie  net  may  be  even  to  the  midst 
tJ  ihe  aliar. 

6  And  thou  shaJt  make  slaves  for 
the  aliar,  slaves  of  shittim-wood, 
and  overlay  them  with  brass. 

1  And  ihe  staves  shall  be  put  into 

tbrbidfi  the  BuppoKitioiiT  ibal  il  was 
cated  boih  within  sod  viChaul  wjlb 
plates  of  mcUl ;  snd  Tor  rurlber  ae- 
curily  m  lining  of  tloue  mighl  milj 
have  been  laid  witliin  againil  the  wdea 
aClhe&Bme,  and  a*  the  gnl*  «■•  n*» 
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the  rings,  and  the  atavea  shell  b« 
upon  the  two  sides  of  the  altaf  tc 

B  Hollow  with  boards  shalt  ihoo 
make  it :  c  as  it  was  shewed  thei 

inihemouDt,  so  shall  they  make  if. 

ptndid  by  Ihe  rings,  and  the  fire  bo 
wbere  id  EonlBCt  wiib  the  frame,  be 
sidei  Ihe  whole  being  under  Ihe  cob- 
liaual  iDSpeclina  of  Ihe  prieeta,  the 
danger  b{  cambuttian  vu  lery  (light. 
The  mniKied  cut  will  » 


The  Altar 

F  SAeaiFiOE. 

In  purB«:.nce  ol  our  general  plnn,  it 

Hill  be  reqiiisiie  here  (o  ei»leavor  to 

Bsrcrlain  Ihe  lypieal  im|.c.pi  nf  the  Al- 

our Lord  and  tfia  apostles  arguing  in 

iar  oroffering.    The  a  priori  presunip- 

so«h  a  way  as  to  reM^nise  (be  liuih  ol 

lliii  princijile  of  typical  or  spiritual  in. 

win  be  seen  id  be  ahundBnlly  eonliriiKHl 

by   Ihe   evidence  now  lo  be  adduced. 

practical  application,  may  be  and  bag 

This  evidence,  il    is    true,  is  seldnm 

been  carried  lu  the  wildest  and  most 

found  in  ih«  Scriptures  in  Ihe  form  of 

eitravaggnt  eiteni  by  writers  of  imag. 

idirtcl  OJwrliOT,,  but  in  Ihe  way  of  point- 

Id  aUuiion  and  itifertnee  it  i)"perhaps 

lo  admit  of  queslion.    Bui  we  see  Dot 

equally  unpqiii^ocal.     And  this  remark 

why  this  fact  should  be  allowed  lo  in 

holds  good  in  respect  to  many  of  Ihe 

typical   objects,  persons,  and   institu- 

iuelf.   Under  the  control  of  a  subdued 

tions  of  the  Mosaic  economy.    While 

and  sober  judgment,  it  is  a  priscipla 

'bey  are  nol  iifraily  afirmti  to  have 

which  may  be  safely  aiid  profilabiT  i* 

a  a  1491.  j 
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pognised,  and  in  noUung  more  so  than 
in  reft^ence  to  those  great  and  para- 
mount features  of  the  Mosaic  ritual- 
which  we  are  now  considering.  Among 
these  the  Altar  of  Sacrifice  holds  too 
prominent  a  place  not  to  pu-take  in 
' large-measure  oC  that  typical  character 
which  pertained  to  the  sacrifices  them- 
selves, and  which  no  one  in  that  rela- 
tion thinks  of  questioning.  Let  us  see 
iben  what  may  be  gathered  as  to  the 
spiritual  bearing  of  this  part  of  the 
legal  shadows. 

•  Of  the  preeminent  tanctity  which  at- 
tached to  the  Altar  by  divine  appoint- 
ment nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof 
than  tlie  words  of  God  himself,  Ex.  29. 
37,  *  Seven  days  thou  shalt  make  an 
atonement  for  the  altar,  and  aanttify 
it;  and  it  shall  be  an  altar  most  holy: 
whatsoever  touclieth  the  altar  thall  be 
holyf  or  rather  shall  become  holy,  shall 
be  sanctifieiL  Hence  the  declaration  of 
our  Savior,  that  *  the  altar  sanctifieth 
the  gift.'  This  tlien  is  an  important 
item  in  onr  consideration  of  the  typical 
design  of  this  structure ;  it  pointed  to 
something  sustaining  a  character  of 
paramount  holiness,  and  this  character 
is  evidently  sustained  by  the  subject  of 
it  in  connexion  with  some  kind  of  me- 
dimtorial  function f  which  was,  with  one 
consent  attributed  by  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish writeirs  to  the  Altar  of  Burnt-ofier- 
>ng8,  as>a  part  of  its  typical  uses.  In- 
deed they  expressly  denominated  it 
2^2^7311  rnt^  mizbeah  hamnutzeah, 
the  mediator  altar y  and  as  intercession 
IS  one  of  the  principal  offices  of  a  me- 
diator, it  was  also  called  tDii5p"iD  pera- 
klitj  7raoa/c>i}rof,  paraclete y  advocate,  the 
same  word  which  Christ  applies  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  comforting  advocate 
whom  he  would  send  to  his  people  to 
supply  the  lack  of  his  own  presence, 
and  which  is  explained  in  the  Gemara  to 
mean  '  an  interpreter,  daysman,  or  kind 
intercessor  in  behalf  of  a  person  with 
»he  king.'  This  view  of  the  subject 
does  not,  it  is  true,  rest  upon  express 


scriptural  anthority,  but  it  is  altogether 
consistent  with  it,  and  rises  naturaU| 
out  of  the  ideas  which  its  local  position 
between  the  Presence  in  the  Taberna- 
cle and  the  people  in  the  Court,  and 
its  office  as  a  sacrificatory  suggested. 
Among  the  ancient  Orientals,  the  usages 
of  royalty  forbade  the  access  of  subjects 
of  common  rank  to  the  person  of  the 
king  without  the  offices  of  a  mediator, 
and  more  especially  to  those  who  had 
in  any  way  incurred  the  monarch's  dis- 
pleasure, of  which  a  striking  illustrap 
tion  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Absa- 
lom, 2  Sam.  14.  32,  33.  That  the  Is- 
raelites habitually  ascribed  this  medit^ 
ting  or  reconciling  virtue  to  the  Altar, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  we  may 
be  constrained  to  admit  that,  confound* 
ing  the  type  uith  the  antitype,  they 
blindly  ascribed  this  efficacy  to  the  ma^ 
teria]  iabric,  instead  of  recc^nising  its 
ulterior  reference  to  another  Mediator 
<  of  higher  name,'  who  was  to  open  thf 
way  of  access  to  the  Father  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  himself.  For  that  this  was 
in  fact  the  real  typical  purport  of  the 
Altar  of  sacrifice,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  questioned  by  any  one  who  consid'^rs 
its  intrinsic  adaptedness  to  shadow 
forth  the  divme  substance  in  its  medi- 
atory relations  to  a  holy  God  and  of- 
fending smners.  It  is  indeed  certam 
that  this  typical  design  both  of  the  Al- 
tar and  Sacrifice  offered  upon  it  points 
to  a  tommon  substance  which  we  recog- 
nise in  the  person  and  offices  of  Christ, 
but  a  discrimination  may  still  be  made 
between  what  is  more  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  the  one  and  to  the  other  re- 
spectively. 

^  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  idea  of 
mediatorship  is  fundamental  in  tne  typ- 
ical institute  of  th^  Altar,  we  are  natur- 
ally led  to  investigate  the  points  ot 
analogy  in  this  respect  between  the 
shadow  and  the  substance.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  one  of  the  leading  offices 
of  a  med  ator  is  the  procurement  of 
peace,  or  the  ?  tconcUitUion  ofoffendsi 
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•fMt  contending  partus,  tad  we  hmve 
the  decided  evidence  of  heathen  anti- 
quity in  favor  of  connecting  this  effect 
with  the  symbolical  uses  of  altars. 
Thus  Virgil  (iEn.  IV.  56.)  says, 

Principio  delubra  advent,  pactmque  per  aras 
Exquinmt. 

*  First  they  repair  to  the  shrines  and 
through  the  medium  of  altars  solicit 
peace.*  The  same  office  is  attributed  to 
the  Mosaic  Altar  and  its  offerings  by 
Rabbi  Menahem ;  '  And  an  altar  was 
made  that  it  might  conciliate  peace  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  their  Father  m 
heaven  through  the  mysteries  of  sacri- 
fice.' This  point  is  made  still  more 
evident  if  we  connect  with  the  Altar 
the  act  of  expiation  in  which  it  was 
mainly  instrumental,  as  we  learn  from 
the  most  express  Rabbinical  authority. 

*  This  is  that  Altar/  says  the  Midrash 
Rabboth, '  which  was  in  the  temple  and 
expiated  the  children  of  Israel.'  An- 
other also  of  the  Jewish  authorities 
says,  that  'when  the  sprinkled  blood 
touches  the  Altar,  then  those  are  eX' 
piated  who  offer  the  sacrifice.'  Close- 
ly connected  with  the  conciliatory  or 
pcace»procuring  design  of  the  Altar 
was  that  which  it  subserved  as  a  table 
or  board  of  feasting  to  the  parties 
which  were  thus  brought  to  mutual  fel- 
lowship ;  as  it  is  well  known  that,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  hoteraustt  the 
priests  and  tome  times  the  offerer  too 
feasted  upon  a  portion  of  the  offerings. 
Accordingly  the  sacrifices  offered  up- 
on the  Altar  are  expressly  spoken  of, 
Num.  28. 2,  as  bread  or  food  laid  upon 
a  table,  and  in  Mai.  1.  7,  it  is  said,  *Ye 
offer  polluted  bread  upon  mine  altar; 
and  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  polluted 
thee  ?  In  that  ye  say,  The  table  of  the 
Jxtrd  is  contemptible.'  Ealing  together 
9lx  the  same  table  has  ever  been  ac- 
counted among  the  Orientals  the  most 
unequivocal  pledge  of  amitjfj  unions 
tnd  common  interest,  and  accordingly 
the  Apostle  conveys  the  idea  of  the ! 


closest  pottible  relation  and,  fellowship 
when  he  says,  I  Cor.  10.  18,  'Are  not 
they  which  eat  of  the  sacrifices  par* 
takers  of  the  altar  P  That  is,  they 
were  bound  in  most  solemn  covenant 
ties  to  him  whose  table  the  altar  was. 
Consequently  they  coujd  not  eat  of  the 
sacrifices  of  idol  altars  without  virtual- 
ly eating  at  the  table  of  idols,  and  thus 
eutering  into  fellowship  with  them.  But 
Christ  is  the  true  altar  of  fellowship 
for  Christians,  and  its  import  both  as  - 
an  altar  and  a  table  is  fulfilled  in  him. 

We  remark  again  that  aff&rding  sue* 
cor  and  protection  to  the  weak,  the 
pursued,  the  endangered,  is  another 
idea  naturally  connected  with  the  me- 
diatory uses  of  an  altar.  And  such  a 
purpose  we  find  answered  by  the  Altar 
of  Burnt-offerings  in  the  case  of  Adoni- 
jah  and  Joab,  who  both  flew  to  it  as  an 
asylum  when  the  guilt  of  treason  and 
blood  had  put  their  lives  in  peril.  The 
same  character  was  ascribed  by  the 
heathen  to  .  their  altjirs,  as  we  learn 
from  numerous  passages  in  the  classics. 
Flying  to  and  sitting  down  by  an  altar 
was  a  significant  mode  of  claiming  pro* 
tection  from  vengeance.  How  perfect* 
ly  the  succoring  and  samng  offices  o« 
Christ  towards  the  guilty  fulfil  these 
typical  uses  of  the  Altar  is  too  obvious 
to  require  elucidation. 

This  use  of  the  Altar  as  a  place  of  re-, 
fuge  seems  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  horns  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished. The  culprit  who  fled  to  It 
seized  hold  of  its  horns,  and  it  was 
from  thence  that  Joab  was  dragged  and 
slain.  Now  the  horn  was  one  of  the 
most  indubitable  symbols  of  potrer,  as 
we  learn  from  the  frequent  employ- 
ment of  it  in  this  sense  by  the  sacred 
writers.  In  Hah.  3.  4,  for  instance,  it 
is  said,  'He  had  horns  oming  out  of 
his  hand,  and  there  wa.\  the  hiding  ot 
his  pou^rJ  The  '  horn  of  I  wid'  is 
the  power  and  dominion  of  Da^d,  and 
Christ  is  called  a  '  horn  of  salvation,* 
from  his  being  a  mighty  Savior,  invest* 
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9  IT  And  dthou  shall  make  the 
court  uf  the  tabernacle:  for  the 
south  side  sputliward  there  shall  be 

d  ch.  38.  9. 

ed  with  royal  dignity,  and  able  to  put 
down  with  triumph  and  ease  all  his  ene- 
mies. It  is  probably  in  real,  though 
latent  allusion  to  the  horned  altar  and 
its  pacifying  character  thatOod  says 
through  the  prophet,  Is.  27.  5,  Met 
him  take  hold  of  my  gtrength,  that  he 
may  $nake  peace  itith  me;  and  he  shall 
make  peace  with  me;'  let  him  fly  to 
the  horns  of  the  mystic  Altar,  and  find 
security  and  peace  in  that  reconciled 
omnipotence  of  which  it  was  the  sign. 
As  the  Altar  then  is  primarily  an  adum- 
bration of  Christ  in  his  mediatorial  of* 
fice,  the  horne  may  very  suitably  denote 
those  attributes  of  his  character  which 
as  symbols  they  are  adapted  and  design- 
ed to  shadow  forth.  As  the  strength 
of  all  homed  animals,  that  strength  by 
which  they  defend  themselves  and  their 
young,  is  concentrated  mainly  in  their 
horns,  so  in  the  ascription  of  horns  to 
Christ  we  recognise  the  symbol  of  that 
divine  potency  by  which  he  is  able  to  sub* 
due  all  things  to  himself,  and  to  afford 
complete  protection  to  his  people.  In 
accordance  with  this,  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  represent  him  as  *  a  Lamb 
kaoing  seven  horntf*  as  the  mystic  in- 
signia of  that  irresistible  power  with 
which  he  effects  the  discomfiture  of  his 
adversaries  and  puehes  his  spiritual  con- 
quests over  the  world.  This  view  of 
the  typical  import  of  the  Altar  and  its 
appendages  might  doubtless  be  much 
enlarged,  but  sufficient  has  been  said 
tQ  show,  that  the  same  rich  signifi- 
cancy  and  the  same  happy  adaptation, 
parvades  this  as  reigns  through  every 
•ther  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

THE  COUBT  OF  THE  TABERNACLE. 

9.  Thou  thalt  make  the  court  of  the 
Taliernacle,  This  court  or  open  en- 
•kiaurei  in  which  the  Tabernacle  stood} 

12* 


hangings  for  the  court  of  fine  twin- 
ed linen  of  an  hundred  cubits  loui^ 
for  one  side:  v 


was  of  an  oblong  figure  of  a  hundred 
cubits  (about  fifty-eight  yards)  m  length  ' 
by  half  that  breadth,  and  the  height  oi 
the  enclosing  fence  or  curtain  was  five 
cubits,  or  nearly  three  yards,  being  half 
the  height  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  en* 
closure  was  formed  by  a  plain  hanging 
of  fine  twined  linen  yam,  which  seema 
to  have  been  worked  in  an  open  or  net* 
work  texture,  so'  that  the  people  with- 
out might  freely  see  the  fnterior.  The 
door-cur.tain  was  however  of  a  different 
texture  from  the  general  hanging,  being 
a  great  curtain  of '  fine  twined  linen,' 
embroidered  with  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet.  It  is  described  in  precisely 
the  same  terms  as  the  door-curtain  of 
the  Tabernacle  itself,  and  was  of  the 
same  fabric  with  the  inner  covering  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  vail  before  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  It  was  furnished  with 
cords,  by  which  it  might  be  drawn  up 
or  aside  when  the  priests  had  occasimi 
to  enter.  The  curtains  of  this  enclosure 
were  hung  upon  sixty  pillars  of  brass, 
standing  on  bases  of  the  same  metal, 
but  with  capitals  and  fillets  of  silver. 
(Compare  the  description  in  this  chap- 
ter with  that  in  chap  38.)  The  hooka 
also,  to  which  the  curtains  were  attach* 
ed,  were  of  silver.  The  entrance  of  the 
Court  was  at  the  east  end  opposite  that 
to  the  Tabemacle,  and  between  them 
stood  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering,  but 
nearer  to  the  door  of  the  Tabemacle 
than  to  that  of  the  Court.  It  is  uncer 
tain  whether  the  brazen  laver  was  in 
terposed  between  the  Altar  and  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle  or  not.  Chap.  90. 18; 
certainly  conveys  that  impression  ;  but 
the  Rabbins,  who  appear  to  have  felt 
that  nothing  could  properly  interpose 
between  the  Altar  and  Tabernacle,  say 
that  the  laver  was  indeed  nearer  to  the 
Tabemacle  than  was  the  Altar*  but  still 


10  And  the  tfrentrpilUrs  thereof 
■□d  ih«ii  tweoiy  sockels  tkatl  be  of 
Crass :  the  hooks  of  llie  pillars  aod 


tW  it  did  DM  stand  \a  tbcHine  line 
wilb  the  Alur,  iwl  aiood  a  litlle  m  oae 
aide  to  tbc  touib.  Ai  la  tlie  po^itioo 
ortlw  Tobenucla  in  tile  tDourl,  nothing 
is  Old  ia  the  Scriptures  on  the  Bubjecl, 
Nt  it  «ac[Di  Um  probable  tliut  it  itood 
i>  the  centre  thin  thai  it  wu  placed  to- 
ward* the  fcriTier  or  western  eilremily, 
■e  ■■  to  allow  greater  apace. for  the 
■arricaa  which  were  to  be  pfrformed 
eicluainly  in  front  of  the  Tabernacle. 
Within  the  precincts  o!  this  Court  anj 
braetile  might  enter,  but  nuoe  but  the 
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his  tweniT  pillaf*  and  their  twmtf 
sockets  of  nrass :  the  hooks  of  tha 
pillars  and  iheir  fillets  of  siiver. 

12  IT  And  for  the  breadth  of  the 
court  00  the  west  aide  shall  be  haag- 
ingsoffiriy  cubits:  their  pillars  ten, 
and  theii  sockels  leiL 


willtv 


utter  b 


10.  Tht  tmnfy  piUari  thtrmf,  and 
tknr  Itcenfjr  totktti,  be.  Th«e  pi). 
Ian,  which  were  probaUy  Diade  of 
shittim-wood,  were  placed  <tt  fire  eubita 
dtalanee  from  each  other,  in  socksta  of 
blue,  in  the  manner  Kpmentcd  in  tb* 
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II  Fmi*.  Heb.Dip-mn  *«*«*(«, 
ftom  the  root  pm  kasAok  which  has 
the  senee  of  eanmcting,  timjoaiing, 
whence  Rosenmuller  and  others  with 
much  piobabilitj  nmlerEtand  by  the 
term  the  connecting  rods  of  silver  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  ptllora.on  which 
the  curtains  Wfre  suspended.  Other- 
wise it  is  rendered  as  in  nnr  >ersinn 
tOtl;  by  which  is  meant  raised  oraa. 
•Denial  baoda  or  mouldings  cBcireUng 
As  tops  of  ths  pillars. 


13.  BrtadthjAflfciMI:  Tbe  breadth 
ofthel^urt  was  therefore  equal  tnoae 
half  its  length;  the  whole  area  beiag 
of  an  ohlong  square,  one  hundred  eubita 
ia  length  and  fifty  in  breadth.  The 
form  and  proportions  of  (be  Taberna- 
cle itself  were  nearly  [he  aame,  being 
'thirty  cubits  in  length  and  iwelte  in 
breadth. 

11.  Fiflttn  tuUti.    Aa  twenty  out 
of  the  &f(y  oibits  which  m 
breadth  of  the  Court  « the  m 
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13^  And  the  breadth  of  the  court 
dh  the  east  side  eastward  shall  be 
fifty  cubits. 

14  The  hangings  of  one  side  of 
the  gate  shall  be  fifteen  cubits: 
their  pillars  three,  and  their  sock- 
ets three. 

15  And  on  the  other  side  shall  be 
hangings,  fifteen  cubits :  their  pil- 
lars three,  and  their  sockets  three. 

]  6  U  And  for  the  gale  of  the  court 
shall  be  a  hanging  of  twenty  cubits, 
©/"blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen,  wrought  with 
needle- work :  and  their  pillars  shall 
be  four,  and  their  sockets  four. 

17  All  the  pillars  round  about  the 
court  shall  be  fiUetted  with  silver : 
their  hooks  shall  be  of  silver,  and 
their  sockets  o/ brass. 

18  1[  The  length  of  the  court 
ghall  be  an  hundred  cubits,  and  the 

breadth  fifty  every  where,  and  the 

I  III  ■       -^"^"^ 

Were  to  be  approi>riated  to  the  gate  or 
Entrance- way,  this  wroald  leave  of  course 
fifteen  oiibKs  on  each  side. 

19,  Thi  pin$  of  the  court.  The  nails 
or  small  stakes  which  were  driven  into 
the  ground  that  the  hangings,  attached 
to  them  by  cords,  might  be  made  fast  at 
the  bottom.  They  are  represented  in 
the  cut  above.  In  allusion  to  these  and 
in  view  of  its  future  glorious  enlarge- 
ment, the  prophet  thus  apostrophizes 
the  church,  Is. 54. 1—3,  <Sing,  O  barren, 
thou  that  didst  not  bear;  break  forth 
into  singing,  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that 
didst  not  travail  with  child:  for  more 
are  the  children  of  the  desolate  than  the 
children  of  the  married  wife,  saith  the 
Lord.  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent, 
and  let  them  stretch  forth  the,  curtains 
of  thy  habitations ;  spare  not,  lengthen 
thy  cordSf  and  ttrengthen  thy  stakes; 
For  thou  shah  break  forth  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left;  and  thy  seed 
shall  inherit  the  Gentiles,  and  make  the 
desolate  cities  to  be  inhabited.'  See  Mr. 
Barnes's  Note  on  the  passage. 


height  five  cubits  of  fine  twined 
linen,  and  their  sockets  of  brass. 

19  All  the  vessels  of  ine  taber- 
nacle in  all  the  service  thereof, 
and  all  the  pins  thereof,  and  all  the 
pins  of  the  court,  shall  be  of  brass. 

20  IT  And  •  thou  shalt  command 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they 
bring  thee  pure  oil  olive  beaten  for 
the  light,  to  cause  the  lamp  to 
burn  always. 

21  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation f  without  the  vail,  which 
is  before  the  testimony,  g  Aaron/ 
and  his  sons  shall  order  it  from 
evening  to  morning  before  the 
Lord:  b//  sliall  be  a  statute  for 
ever  unto  their  generations  on  the 
behalf  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

•  liev.  34. 3.  i  ch.  96. 31,  33.  C  ch.  30.^.  1 
Sam.  3.  3.  2  Chrun.  13.  11.  ^  ch.  2d.  43.  &  29. 
9, 28.  Lev.  8. 17  Ik  16. 34.  &  t4.  9.  Numb.  18. 
S3.  &  19.  21.  1  Sam.  30. 85. 

THE  OIL  FOK  THE  CANDLESTICK. 

20.  Pure  ml  oUve  beaten.  The  Lamp 
was  to  be  fed  with  pure  oil,  prepared 
from  ^ives  which  were  bruised  with  a 
pestle,  and  so  free  irom  the  sediment 
and  dregs  which  wefre  apt  to  mar  that 
that  was  obtained  from  an  oil-press  or 
mill.  'By  the  expression  oil  tdivsy  this 
oil  is  distinguished  from  other  kinds. 
The  addition  beaten,  indicates  that  it 
is  that  oil  obtained  firom  olives  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  and  not  presised  from  olives 
in  the  oil-mill.  The  oil  obtained  from 
pounded  olives  is,  according  to  Column 
ella's  observation,  much  purer  and  bet- 
ter  tasted,  does  not  emit  much  smoke, 
and  has  no  pflensive  smell.'  Burder: 
— — IT  To  cause  the  lamp  to  bum  al- 
tpays.  To  light  it  regularly  every  night.  * 
That  is  said,  according  to  Scripture 
usage,  to  be  always  done,  which  never 
fails  to  be  done  at  the  appointed  sea- 
son. Thus  a  '  continual  burat-offering* 
is  one  which  is  continudly  offored  at 
the  stated  tifne^ 

2h  In  the  Uibemade  itf  tht  umgre 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 
ND  take  thou  unto  thee  «AaroD 
thy  brother,  and  his  sons  with 


gation.  Heb.  191?3  ^IK  ohel  moedf 
tabernacle  of  appointment^  or  of  stated 
meeting.  The  common  Vendering,  'tabf- 
eniacle  of  the  congregation,'  implies 
that  it  was  so  called  merely  from  the 
fact  of  the  peoples'  there  congregating 
lo  attend  upon  the  worship  of  God, 
whereas  the  genuine  force  of  the  orig- 
mal  expression  imports  not  only  the 
wieeting  of  the  people  with  each  other, 
a  general  assembling  of  the  host,  but 
the  meeting  of  God  also  with  them,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  t.  43.  ^  And 
there  will  I  meet  tvith  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  the  Tabernacle  shall  be 
sanctified  with  my  glory.'  The  He- 
brew 191>3  moed,  the  term  in  question, 
strictly  signifies  a  meeting  by  appoint- 
ment f  a  convention  at  a  time  and  place 
previously  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 
The  Chaldee  both  of  Onkelos  and  Jona- 
than render  this  by  tOTaT.pCTa  mish- 
kan  zimnOf  tabernacle  of  appointed 
timCf  implying  that  at  stated  seasons 
the  children  of  Fsrael  were  to  have  re- 
course thither.— f  Which  is  b^re 
the  testimony.  That  is,  before  the  Ark 
of  the  teiitimony.  See  ch.  25.  21,  22. 
<— — IT  Am  on  and  his  sons  ^uUl  order  it 
from  evsntng  to  morning,  Josephus, 
in  speaking  of  the  duty  of  the  priests 
(Ant.  L.  III.  ch.  8.^,  says,  <Tbey  were 
also  to  keep  oil  already  purified  for  the 
lamps;  three  of  which  were  to  give 
light  alKday  long,  upon  the  sacred  Can- 
dlestick before  God,  and  the  rest  were 
to  be  lighted  at  the  evening.'  It  is  not 
unf  ^asonable  to  suppose  that  this  was 
the  case,  although  the  authority  of 
Josephus  cannot  be  considered  as  <2e- 
eisive  of  any  point  of  Jewish  antiquity. 
Vtill  as  he  was  nearer  the  source  of  tra- 
dition, his  testimony  is  always  worthy 
of  being  carefully  weighed,  although 
the  whole  ritual  had  no  doubt  under- 
gone great  changes  be&re  his  time. 


him,  from  among  the  children  ol 
Israel,  that  he  may  minister  unto 

»  Numb.  18.  7.  Hebr.  5. 1,  4. 

The  following  detailed  account  of  the 
manner  of  ^  ordering*  the  lamps  is  given 
by  Ainsworth  from  Maimonides.  As  a 
Rabbinical  relic  exhibiting  a  striking 
specimen  of  the  scrupulous  exactness 
with  which  every  part  of  the  Taberna- 
cle service  was  performed,  it  is  not 
without  its  interest.  *0f  every  lamp 
that  is  burnt  out,  be  takes  away  the 
wick,  and  all  the  oil  that  remaineth  in 
the  lamp,  and  wipeth  it,  and  putteth 
in  another  wick,  and  other  oil  by  meas* 
ure,  and  that  is  an  half  a  log  (about  a 
quarter  of  a  pint);  and  that  which  he 
taketh  away  he  casteth  into  the  place 
of  ashes  by  the  altar,  and  lighteth  the 
lamp  which  was  out,  and  the  lamp 
which  he  fiudeth  not  out,  he  dresseih 
it.  The  lamp  which  is  middlemost, 
when  it  is  out,  he  lights  not  it  but  from 
the  altar  in  the  court ;  but  the  rest  oi 
the  lamps,  every  one  that  is  out  he 
lighteth  from  the  lamp  that  is  next. 
He  lighteth  not  all  the  lamps  at  one 
time ;  but  lighteth  five  lamps,  and  stay- 
eth,  and  doth  the  other  service ;  and 
afterwards  cometh  and  lighteth  the  two 
that  remain.  He  whose  duty  it  is  to 
dress  the  candlestick  cometh  with  a 
golden  vessel  in  his  hand  (called  Cuz, 
like  to  a  great  pitcher)  to  take  away 
in  it  the  wicks  that  are  burnt  out,  and 
the  oil  that  remaineth  in  the  lampa 
and  lighteth  five  of  the  lamps,  and  bc^ 
eth  the  vessel  there  before  the  Candle- 
stick, and  goeth  out;  afterwards  be 
cometh  and  lighteth  the  two  lamps, 
and  taketh  up  the  vessel  in  his  hand, 
and  boweth  down  to  worship,  and  go* 
eth  his  way.'  Treat,  of  the  Daily  Sa> 
crifice,  C.  III.  Sect.  12—17. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  PRIESTLY  GARMENTS. 

As  full  and  ample  directions  had  aov 
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me    in    the    priest's   office,   even 

been  given  in  respect  to  rearing  and 
furnishing  the  Tabernacle  as  a  place  of 
worship,  we  have  in  the  present  chapter 
an  intimation  of  the  setting  apart  an 
Older  of  men  to  officiate  as  ministers  of 
this  worship,  and  a  minute  description 
of  the  vestment  by  which  they  were  to 
be  distinguished.  Previous  to  this  time 
the  fiatriarchal  mode  of  service  had  no 
doubt  obtained,  every  master  of  a  family 
being  a  priest  to  his  own  household  *, 
but  now  as  a  Tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation was  about  to  be  erected,  as  A 
Tisible  centre  of  unity  to  the  nation, 
Grod  saw  fit  to  order  the  ^institutions  of 
a  public  priesthood,  and  according  to 
previous  intimation,  Ex.  27.  21,  Aaron 
and  his  sons  are  here  fixed  upon  as  can* 
dKlates  for  the  high  distinction. 

1.  TaketkouurUo  thet,  Ueb.  T\pn 
kakreb,  cause  to  come  nigh.  Gr.  irp^aa- 
yayov,  bring  near.  The  original  root 
y^p  karah  is  of  the  most  frequent  oc« 
currence  inflation  to  sacrifices,  and  is 
the  ordinary  term  applied  to  the  bring' 
ing  near  or  presenting  the  various  of- 
ferings which  were  enjoined  und«r  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  It  is  wholly  in  keeping 
with  this  usage  to  employ  it^  as  here, 
in  reference  to  persons  who  by  their 
dedication  to  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, were  in  a  sense  sacrijicially  of- 
fered up  and  devoted  to  God.  Before  en- 
tering upon  the'  description  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal dresses,  the  historian  prefaces 
a  few  words  respecting  those  who  were 
to  wear  them,  viz.,  Aaron  and  his  sons ; 
of  whose  solemn  consecration  to  office  a 
faXX  account  is  given  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. God  is  introduced  as  especially 
designating  and  appointing  these  in- 
dividuals to  the  sacred  function  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  this  would  have  the 
effect  at  once  to  show  that  this  was  an 
honor  too  great  to  be  assumed  by  men 
without  a  call  from  heaven,  according 
to  the  Apostle's  statement.  Ueb.  5.  4, 


Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazai 
and  Ithamar,  Aaron's  sons. . 

and  also  to  free  both  Moses  and  Aaroa 
from  the  charge  of  grasping  this  dis- 
tinction for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizing 

their  own  family. IT    That  he  may 

minister.  Heb.  13n2b  lekahanOf  from 
the  root  yVS  kahan^  of  which  Kimchi 
says  the  primary  meaning  is  the  rend' 
ering  of  JionortAle  and  dignified  ser- 
vice,  such  as  that  of  officers  of  state  to 
their  sovereign.  In  accordance  with 
this  it  is  used  concerning  the  sons  oi 
David,  2  Sam.  8.  18,  who  could  not. 
strickly  speaking,  be  priests ;  and  on 
the  same  grotmds  the  substantive  D'^Sn!? 
kohanim  is  in  several  places  in  the 
margin  rendered  *  princes.'  See  Note 
on  Gen.  14.  IS.  But  as  princes  or 
courtiers  wait  on  the  king,  and  are  hon- 
ored by  nearer  access  to  him  than 
others;  so  the  priests  under  the  law 
were  assumed  into  this  near  relation  to 
the  King  of  Israel,  and  for  this  reason 
the  term  in  its  .ordinary  acceptation  is 
applied  more  especially  to  the  duties 
of  priests  in  ministering  before  God  at 
his  altar.  The  remark  is  no  doubt  well 
founded,  that  wherever  the  word  is  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  names  of  God, 
it  adways  denotes  a  priest j  but  when 
standing  .alone  ^it  usually  means  a 
prince  f  or  some  person  of  eminence. 
Comp.  Ex.  2.  16.  Of  the  duties  per- 
taining to  the*  priestly  office  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  in  detail  in  sub- 
sequent notes;  but  we  may  here  ob 
serve  briefly,  that  although  as  high 
functionaries  in  the  court  of  the  Great 
King,  many  of  their  duties  were  of  a 
civil  nature,  as  might  be  expected  under 
a  system  in  which  church  and  state 
were  united,  yet  those  that  more  prop 
erly  belonged  to  them  in  their  sacer 
dotal  character  were  mainly  the  follow- 
ing :  They  were  to  pronounce  the  bene 
diction  upon  the  people  and  to  conduct 
the  whole  service  of  the  holy  place 
Their's  was  the  business  of  cacifcing 
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2  And  ^  thou  shall  make  holy 

»  ch.  29.  5, 99.  dc  SI.  10.  A  39.  1,  9.  Lev.  8. 
7,30.  Numb.ao.  2a,28. 

in  all  iu  rites,  in  all  offerings  upon  the 
alter  of  burnt-offerings.  The  govern- 
ment and  ordering  of  the  sanctuary  and 
of  the  house  of  God  lay  upon  them. 
They  kept  the  table  of  show*bread 
properly  supplied;  they  attended  to 
the  lamps  of  golden  candelabrum  every 
morning:  at  the  same  time  they  burnt 
the  daily  incense,  which  prevented  any 
offensive  scent  from  the  dressing  of  the 
lamps  from  being  perceived.  It  was 
i  their  duty  to  keep  up  the  fire  upon  the 
brazen  altv,  that  the  fire  originally 
kindled  from  heaven  might  never  be  ex- 
tinguished. It  viras  their  office  to  make 
the  holy  anointing  oil ;  and  their's  to 
blow  the  silver  trumpets  at  the  solemn 
feasts,  and  also  before  the  Ark  at  its 
removals.  While  their  numbers  were 
few,  there  was  occupation  enough  to 
keep  them  all  employed;  but  when 
they  afterwards  became  numerous,  they 
were  divided  into  twenty«four  bands,  or 
courses,  each  of  which  undertook  week- 
ly, in  rotati<m,  the  sacred  services.  But 
this  regulation  belongs  to  the  time  of 
David,  and  remains  to  be  considered  in 
another  place.  Although  the  Most  High 
had  before,  Ex.  19. 6,  said  of  Israel  in 
general,  'that  they  shpukl  be.to  him  a 
kingdom  of  priests,'  yet  this  did  not 
militate  with  his  concentrating  the 
ofilce,  in  its  active  ilutitBS,  in  a  single 
family,  as  he  now  saw  fit  to  do.  It  was 
only  in  this  way  that  the  great  ends  of 
the  institution  could  b^  attained.  Of 
the  four  sons  of  Aaron  here  selected, 
the  two  eldest,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  un- 
fortunately showed  themselves  ere  long 
unworthy  of  the  honor  now  conferred 
dpon  them,  and  perished  miserably  in 
consequence  of  their  presumptuous  lev* 
ity  in  the  discharge  of  their  ofiSce.  The 
succession  then  reverted  to  the  line  of 
Eleazar  and  Itbamar,  in  which  it  was 
perpetuated  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
the  Jewish  polity. 


garments  for  Aaion  thy  biother 
for  glory  and  for  beauty. 

2.  Holy  garmenta,  Hcb.  TDIp  '^IJQ 
b^de  kodukf  garmenia  tf  kolin£*M.  Or 
oT«Xii  iy^m,  A  hoijf  $toUf  or  perhaps  col- 
lectively a  quantity  of  holy  ttidea 
These  garments  are  aalled  <  holy'  be 
cause  they  were  designed  for  holy  men 
and  because  they  formed  part  of  as 
establishment  whose  general  charactn 
Mras  My,  Indeed,  whatever  was  sepa- 
rated from  common  use,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  immediate  service  of  God, 
acquired  thereby  a  relative  holineaf;  &•' 
that  we  see  the  amplest  ground  for  tin 
bestowment  of  this  epithet  upon  tKe  sa- 
cred dresses.  %In  ordinary  life,  when 
not  engaged  in  their  official  daties,  the 
priests  were  attired  like  other  Itrael- 
ites  of  good  condition ;  but  when  em- 
ployed in  their  stated  ministrations « 
they  were  to  be  distinguished  by  a  pC" 
culiar  and  appropriate  dress.  Of  this 
dress,  which  was  kept  in  a  w&rdrnbe 
somehow  connected  with  the  Taberna- 
cle, and  which  was  laid  aside  when 
their  ministration  ceased,  and  rdlumed 
to  the  wardrobe,  the  Jewish  wiiters 
have  much  to  say.  According  to  them 
the  priests  could  not  officiate  without 
their  robes,  neither  could  the^  wear 
them  beyond  the  sacred  precincts.  Un- 
der the  Temple,  whero  the  usages  were 
no  doubt  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  Tabernacle,  when  the  prices  ar- 
rived to  take  their  turns  ^f  duty,  they 
put  off  their  usual  dress,  washed  them- 
s^ves  in  water,  and  put  on  the  holy 
garments.  While  they  were  in  the  Tern* 
pie,  attending  npon  their  service,  they 
could  not  sleep  in  their  sacred  habits, 
but  m  their  own  wearing  clothes. 
These  they  put  off  in  the  Diofning, 
when  they  went  to  their  service,  and 
aAer  bathing,  resumed  their  officia. 
dress.-^But  we  shall  treat  of  thr  de- 
tails in  their  order.— ^If  For  glory  and 
for  beauty.  Heb*  tTfttChil  nsii  If 
kabod  u-Mipharetk^  for  glory,  or  Aonor 
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3  And  e  thou  shalt  speak  onto  aU 
that  are  wise-hearted,  ^whom  I 
have  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom, that  they  mav  make  Aaron's 
fifarmeiits  to  consecrate  him,  that 
he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the 
priest's  office. 

4  And  these  are  the  garments 

c  €h.  31. 0.  A  36. 1.  d  ch.  31.  3.  &  35. 30,  3L 

aid  for  beauty,  ornament^  decoration. 
The  expressicm  is  very  strong,  leading 
C8  to  tbe  inference  that  a  special  sig- 
Dificancy  and  importanoe  attached  to 
these  garments.  They  were  to  be  made 
tbas  splendid  in  order  to  render  the 
office  more  respected,  and  to  inspire  a 
becoming  rcTerence  for  the  Divine  Ma- 
iestjr,  whose  ministers  were  attired  with 
so  much  grandeur.  As  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  sanctuary  was  to  be  made 
aogust  and  magnificent,  so  were  the 
dresses  of  those  who  ministered  there. 
Tet  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  typical  de- 
sign governed  the  fashion  and  appear- 
ance of  these  goi^eous  robes,  and  that 
they  pointed  forward  to  the  *  glory'  and 

*  beauty'  both  of  the  imemal  character 
and  tbe  outward  display  of  the  *  great 
High  Priest'  of  the  church,  in  his  yet 
future  manifestation.  We  may  perhaps 
recognise  also  a  secondary  allusion  to 
the  beautiful  spiritual  investment  both 
of  bis  ministers  and  people,  in  that 
bright  peviod  when  they  shall  have  laid 
aside  the  *  filthy 'garments'  of  their  cap- 
tivity and  degradation,  and  shall  shine 
ifurth  as  tbe  *  perfection  of  beiiuty  in 
the  whole  earthy'  being  clothed  in  that 
<  elean  linen  which  is  the  righteousness 
of  saints.'  Accordingly  it  is  said.  Is. 
&t.  1,  'Put  on  thy  beautiful  garments 
(Heb.  "^n-Wfin  •'lan  tigde  Hpharth^, 
garmente  of  thy  6<au/y),'  the  very  word 
here  employed. 

•  3.  Speak  unto  all  that  are  wiee^ 
hearted,  Heb.  ii  "^Ja^n  53  Jk  el  kol 
kakmH  lih,  to  alt  wie^  of  heart.  6r. 
990 1  rott  &o(i^f>if  Tfi  SiawoM^  to  all  wise  in 
undefvtanMng.    That  is,  skilful,  ex* 


which  they  shall  make ;  •  a  breast- 
plate, and  fan  ephod,  and  g  a  robe, 
and  ha  broidered  coat,  a  mitr^, 
and  a  girdle :  and  they  shall  make 
holy  garments  for  Aaron  thy  bro- 
ther, and  his  sons,  that  he  may 
minister  imto  me  in  the  priest^ 
office. 

•  ver.  15.   '  ver.  5.   f  ver.  31.   k  ver.  39. 

pert,. ingenious,  as  artists.  It  is  clearly 
intimated,  however,  by  the  connected 
phrase,  *  whom  I  have  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom'  that  the  epithet  ira^ 
plies  more  than  the  mere  native  orift, 
and  endowments  which  might  be  po» 
sessed  by  any  in  this  line.  Whatever 
mechanical  skill  might  be  evinced  b| 
any  of  the  people,  yet  here  was  a  work 
to  be  executed  which  required  some- 
thing still  higher,  and  therefore  God 
was  pleased  to  impart  a  special  in- 
spiration to  endow  them  witU  the  re- 
quisite ability.  Compare  this  with  Is. 
28.  S3 — ^29,  where  even  the  necessary 
skill  for  rightly  conducting  the  occu- 
pations of  husbandry  are  referred  to  ths 
same  source.  To  the  right-minded  i* 
is  pleasant  as  well  as  ]Nroper  tp  &scribe 
to  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom 
Cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  the  glory  of  whatever  talents  may 
give  us  eminence  or  success  in  any  of 
the  lawful  or  honorable  callings  of  life. 
— — -V  To  consecrate  him.  To  render 
him  consecrated ;  to  be  a  badge  and 
sign  of  his  consecration. 

4, 6.  These  are  the  garmentSy  &c. 
Of  the  garments  here  appointed  tc  ke 
made  of  these  rich  materials  ibur  were 
common  to  the  high  priest  and  the  in- 
ferior priests ;  viz.,  the  Jfuen  breeches, 
the  linen  coat,  the  linen  girdle,  and  the 
bonnet  or  turban ;  that  which  the  high 
priest  wore  is  called  a  mitre.  The  re- 
maining four  ^ere  peculiar  to  the  high 
priest,  viz..  tbe  ephod  with  its  curious 
girdle,  the  breast-plate,  the  long  robe 
with  its  bells  and  pomegranates,  and 
th^  golden  plate  ou  his  forehead.  These 
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5  And  they  shall  take  gold,  and 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  linen. 

6  IT  i  And  they  shall  make  the 
pphod  of  gold,  ©/"blue,  and  of  pur- 

fne,  of  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
inen,  with  cunning  work. 

7  It  shall  have  the  two  shoulder- 

I  ch.  39. 2. 

ast  are  frequeutly  termed  by  the  Rab- 
:>mical  writers,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  2nT  ^^laa  Ingd^  zahabj  garment$  of 
9old  while  the  others,  made  of  linen,  are 
^lled  "pj  *^iyn.  higde  laban^  garments 
if  tchite.  We  shall  consider  each  of 
them  in  order.  We  may  here  remark, 
.owever,  that  on  cme  day  in  the  year, 
▼tz.,  the  great  day  of  atonement,  or  fast 
of  annual  expiation,  the  High  Priest 
wore  none  of  the  golden  garmentSf  twit 
appeared,  like  the  rest  of  the  priests, 
simply  in  habiliments  of  white  linen. 
Even  his  milre  was  then  made  of  linen. 
The  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  day  of 
atonement  was  a  day  o(  humiliation;  and 
as  the  High  Priest  was  then  to  offer  sa- 
crifices for  hia  own  sins,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  people,  he  was  to  be  so  clad  as 
to  indicate  that  he  could  lay  claim  to  no 
exemption  on  the  score  of  frailty  and 
guilt ;  that  he  recognised  the  fact  that 
in  the  n^ed  of  expiation,  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  the  priest  and  the  Levite, 
stood  on  a  level  before  God,  with  whom 
there  is  no  distinction  of  persons. 

THE  EFHOD. 

6.  They  shall  make  the  epHod,  &c. 
Heb.  Tl&M  ephod.  Gr.  cTbyfttSu^  wuntlder- 
piece.  The  original  comes  from  1&K 
aphadf  to  bind  or  gird  on,  and  there- 
fore  signifies  in  general  something  to  be 
girded  on;  but  as  to  the  precise  form  of 
the  vestment  itself  it  is  difiicult  to 
gather  from  the  words  of  the  narrative 
a  very  distinct  notion  ;  and  even  if  we 
succeed  in  this,  we  must  still  depend 
mainly  upon  a  pictured  representation 
tu  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it  to  the 


pieces  thereof  joined  at  the  two 
edges  thereof;  and  so  it  shall  be 
joined  together. 
8  And  the  curious  girdle  of  the 
ephod,  which  is  tipon  it,  shall  be 
of  the  same,  according  to  the  work 
thereof;  even  of  gold,  o/'hluc,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen.  ^ 

reader.  Frcmi  an  attentive  comparison 
of  all  that  is  said  of  the  Ephod  in  the 
sacred  text,  commentators  are  for  the 
most  part  agreed  in  considering  it  as 
approaching  to  the  form  of  a  thort 
double  apron^  having  the  two  parts 
connected  by  two  wide  streps  willed 
on  the  shoulders.  These  are  called,  v. 
7,  the  two  shoulder  pieces,  which  were 
to  be  joined  at  the  two  edges  thereof; 
i.  e.  on  the  very  apex  of  the  shoulders. 
This  junction  was  effected  in  some  way 
under  the  two  onyx-stones  and  at  the 
precise  point  where  they  rested  upon 
the  shoulders.  These  stones  pre  said 
by  Josephus  (who  calls  them  ^rdonyx- 
stones')  to  have  been  very  splendid, 
and  Bahr  thinks  that  the  symbolical 
significancy  of  the  Ephod  was  mainly 
concentrated  in  these  '  shoulder-pieces,' 
which,  like  our  modem  epaulettes,  were 
a  badge  of  dignity,  authority,  com 
mand — an  idea  to  which  we  shall  ad 
vert  in  the  sequel.  The  two  main 
pieces  or  lappets  of  the  Ephod  hung 
down,  the  one  in  front,  the  other  be- 
hind, but  to  what  depth  is  not  stated, 
although  Josephus  says  it  was  a  cubil| 
which  would  bring  their  lower  extrem 
ity  about  to  the  loins.  It  teems  to  us 
probable  on  the  whole  that  the  posteriot 
portion  4iung  dovm  from  the  shoulders 
considerably  lower  thain  the  anterior 
But  without  some  other  appendage 
these  dorsal  and  pectoral  coverings 
would  hang  loose  upon  the  person,  to 
prevent  which  a  *  curious  girdle,*  form- 
ing an  integral  part  of  the  Ephod  itself, 
and  composed  probably  of  two  distmct 
bands  issuing  from  the  sides  of  either 
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me  fi-onwl  or  hinder  porlion,  passed  I  in  Ihe  Tronl  piei^e  ia  ( 
round  the  mdy  jiiM  uiider  the  arms  so  inserlion  of  the  Breafit 
as  10  encircle  it  over  the  region  of  (he  pendaol  tlraps  when 
heart.  Ths  aniieied  cut  will  aid  the  rlhe  body  formed  Ibe  ' 
reader's  conceplicm.    The  open  spnce  I  the  Epbod.' 


In  this  repraBenlalion  we  have  main- 
,y  tbllawed  Brauiiius  in  his  velebraled 
work  on  the  Dresses  of  the  Jewish 
PiicstB,  as  thai  which  we  regard  as  on 
Ibf  whole  the  mosl  probable  ;  but  Guii> 
■ellui.  one  of  the  ableal  of  Ihe  Hebrew 


LeiicDgraphers,  contends  for  a  tora 
approaching  nearer  to  thut  of  a  belt  or 
girdle  for  the  whole  Ephod,  and  ihera 
is^omueh  thai  is  plausible  in  hii  flew 
that  we  are  induced  to  give  a  copy  of 
his  engraving. 


«arB  10  have  been.lUe  general  |  which  il  was  madcflo  be  filled  close  la 
le  Ephud,  and  the  mnunet  in    ilie  bodV'    A>  >o  '■^'^  material  of  nhlck 
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9  And  thou  shall  take  two  onyx- 
stones,  and  grave  on  them  the 
Dames  of  the  children  of  Israel: 

10  Six  of  their  names  on  one 
stone,  and  the  other  six  names  of 
the  rest  on  the  other  stone,  accord- 
ing to  their  birth. 

11  With  the  work  of  an  engraver 

it  was  made,  this  was  evidently  the 
same  with  that  of  the  interior  curtains 
and  the  separating  vail  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  wrought  like  it,  except  that  in 
this  ephod>tapesiry  the  figures  of  cherub- 
im were  wanting,  and  instead  of  them 
there  was  a  rich  interweaving  of  threads 
of  gold,  which  tc^ether  with  the  beau- 
tiful colors  embroidered)  must  have 
given  it  an  air  of  inexpressible  richness. 
On  this  point  the  Jewish  writera  say, 
'The  gold  that  was  in  the  weaving  of 
the  ephod  and  breast-plate  was  thus 
wrought:  He  (the  cunning  workman) 
took  one  thread  of  pure  gold  and  put  it 
with  six  threads  of  blue  and  twisted 
these  seven  threads  as  one.  And  so 
he  did  one  thread  of  goldfwith  six  of 
purple,  and  one  with  six  of  scarlet,  and 
one  with  six  of  linen.  Thus  these  four 
threads  of  gold  and  twenty-eight  threads 
in  all.'  Maimonidet  in  Ainsttorth. 
This  is  a  very  probable  account  of  the 
mode  of  texture,  though  the  proportion 
of  gold  strikes  us  as  very  small.  From 
the  allusion  in  the  description  of  our 
Savior's  dress,  Rev.  1. 13,  *Clothed  with 
a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt 
about  the  paps  with  m  golden  girdle f*  it 
is  reasonably  to  be  inferred  that  it  con- 
tained a  pretty  copious  insertion  of  gold 
in  its  texture,  from  which  fact  the  curi- 
ous girdle  of  the  Ephod  was  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  this  epithet.  Though 
properly  %nd  primarily  a  vestment  of 
the  High  Priest,  yet  it  appears  that 
garments  of  the  same  name  were  worn 
by  the  inferior  priests,  but  they  were 
plain  ones  of  linen.  It  does  not  appear 
that  even  these  were  worn  Kt  first  by 
the  coomion  priesu.     But  we  after- 


in  stone,  like  the  engrayinff!*  of  a 
signet,  shah  thou  engrave  tne  two 
stones  with  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel:  thou  shalt  make 
them  to  be  set  in  ouches  of  gold. 

12  And  thou  shall  put  the  two 
stones  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
ephod /or  stones  of  memorial  unto 

wards  read  of  common  priests  wearing 
Ephods ;  and  indeed  Samuel,  who  waa 
only  a  Levite,  wore  one ;  and  David, 
who  was  not  even  a  Levite,  did  the 
same  when  he  danced  before  the  ark. 
On  one  occasion  Saul  consulted  the 
Lord  by  Urim,  and  consequently  used 
the  Ephod  of  the  high  priest,  1  Sam. 
28.  6;  and  on  another  occasion  David 
did  the  same,  1  Sam.  30. 7.  It  is  thoi^ht 
by  some,  however  tliat  Saul  and  DaviJ 
did  not  themselves  use  the  Ephod,  but 
directed  the  priest  to  use  it. 

&— 12.  Thou  eheOi  take  l«v  «nyx* 
stoneSf  Ipc  On  each  of  the  connecting 
pieces  that  went  across  the  shoulders 
was  set  an  arch  or  socket  of  gold,  con- 
taining an  onyx-stone  (Cha:.  'Beryl* 
stone')  on  which  the  names  '>f  the 
tribes  of  Israel  were  engraved  is  in  a 
seal,  six  on  each  shoulder.  Tk  .8  Mai- 
monides ;  'He  set  on  each  shojider  a 
beryl-stone  four-square,  embossed  ia 
gold ;  and  he  graved  on  the  two  stones 
the  names  of  the  tribes,  six  on  one 
stone  and  six  on  the  other,  according  to 
their  births.  And  the  stone  whereon 
Reuben  was  written,  was  on  the  right 
shoulder,  and  the  stone  whereon  Simeott 
was  written,,  was  on  the  left.'  The 
Rabbins  say,  moreover,  that  the  letters 
were  so  equally  divided  ia  these  two 
inscriptions  that  Joseph's  name  was 
written  '  Jehoseph'  in  order  to  make  juar 
twenty-five  letters  in  each  stone.— 
IT  According  to  their  birth,  Hib 
tinn^ra  kitholedotham,  their  birthe  or 
generatione.  That  is,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  respective  births  or  ages 
The  arrangement  ia  diversely  under- 
stood by  Josephus  and  most  of  Ike 
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the  children  of  Israel:  and  i  Aaron 
thall  bear  their  names  before  the 
Lord  upon  his  two  shoulders  »  for 
a  memorial. 

13  IT  And  thdiishalt  make  ouches 
of  gold; 

14  And  two  chains  of  pure  gold 
at  the  ends;  of  wreathen  work 


1  Ter.  89.  ch.  39. 7. 
•.14. 


See  Josh.  4. 7.  Zech. 


Rabbinical  writers,  according  to  the 
latter  of  whom  the  order  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Left. 


Right. 


Gad, 

Reuben, 

Asher, 

-  Simeon, 

IssachaTi 

LcTi, 

Zebtdon^ 

,   Judab, 

Joseph, 

Dan, 

Benjamin, 

NapbuH. 

The  former,  having  a  special  view  to 
their  several  mothers,  arranges  them 
thus; 


Simeon, 

Reuben, 

Judah, 

Levi, 

Zebulon, 

Issachar, 

Dan, 

Naphtali, 

Asher, 

Gad, 

Benjamin, 

Joseph. 

It  IS  a  matter  of  little  moment  which 
we  consider  as  the  most  correct. 

12.  For  stones  of  memorial  unto  the 
ehUdren  qf  Israel.  That  is,  as  a  me- 
morial  for  or  in  behalf  of  the  children 
of  Israel ;  a  remembrancer  to  Aaron  and 
to  Israel  that  he  appeared  before  God 
ift  the  priestly  office  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  whole  people.  The  mean- 
ing  is  in  fact  explained  in  the  next 
clause. 

THE  BREAST-PLATC. 

15.  Thou  shaft  make  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment^  &c.  Heb.  iprt 
t3&lZ773   hoshen  mishpat.     This  would 


perhaps  be  better  rendered  in  our  ver- 

aion  pectoral  or  breast'piece  €f  judg»  Tthe  same   rich  embroidered  stuff  oi 


shalt  thou  make  them,  and  fastea 
the  wreathen  chains  to  the  ouches. 
15  H  And  n  thou  shalt  make  the 
breast-plate  of  judgment  with  cun- 
ning work ;  after  the  work  of  the 
ephod  thou  shalt  make  it ;  of  gold 
q/'blue,  and  q/" purple,  and  ©/'scar- 
let, and  of  fine  twined  linen  shalt 
thou  make  it. 

>  ch.  S9. 8. 

mentf  as  breast-plate  conve]i«  the  idea 
of  a  military  accoutremsntf  which  is 
not  iiQplied   in   the  original.     Greek 
Xoystow  Tuiv  Kpietioit^  the  rationale   of. 
judgments^  em  it  is  also  rendered  in  th» 
Lat.  Vulg.    The  etymology  of  the  orig- 
inal term  ^IcnAoffAen,  is  entirely  un- 
known.   Gesenius  indeed  refers  to  the 
Arabic  hashnOy  to  be  fair,  beaut\fuly 
splendid,   as   perhaps   having  affinity 
with  its  root,  with  which  he  compares 
the  Germ.  scheineUf  to  appear,  schbUf 
fair,  and  £ng.  shine.    But  though  it  is, 
equally  a  matter  of  coi\jecture,  we  for 
ourselves  prefer  the  suggestion  of  Aven 
arius  (Lex.  ad  rad.  ipTl)  that  it  comes 
by  transposition  of  letters  from  TDTQ 
nahash,  to  augur ^  to  divine,  a  sense 
very  nearly  akin  to  that  of  seeking  in- 
formation by   consulting  an   oracle. 
Yet  we  are  still  unable  to  establish  this 
or  any  other  as  the  legitimate  forma- 
tion of  the  word,  and  are  compelled 
therefore  to  content  ourselves  with  such 
a  view  of  the  material,  form,  and  i»es 
of  the  ^n  hoshen  as  can  be  deduced 
from  the  text  independent  of  philolc^ical 
or  collateral  aid.  It  was  called  *  breast- 
plate of  judgment'  from  its  being  wohi 
by  the  High  Priest  when  he  went  into 
the  Most  Holy  Place  to  consult  God  re- 
specting  those  matters  of  judgment 
which  were  too  hard  for  the  inferior 
judges,   and  which  had  reference    to 
the  more  important  civil  or  religious 
concerns  of  the  nation.    Comp.  Deut. 
17.  18,  19.    The  cloth  which  formed 
the  ground  of  the  Breast-plnte  was  oi 
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16  Focr-square  it  shall  be^  being 
doubled ;  a  span  shall  be  the  length 
thereof,  and  a  span  shall  be  the 
breadth  thereof.   . 

17  o  And  thou  shalt  set  in  it  set- 
tings of  stones,  even  four  rows  of 
stones;  the  first  row  shall  be  a  sar- 

.  o  ch.  39. 10,  Ac. 

brocade  as  the  Ephod,  of  two  spans  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth.  Conse- 
qaently  when  doubled  it  was  just  a 
span  or  eighteen  inches  square.  For 
what  reason  it  was  doubled  is  not  ap- 
parent.  Some  suppose  it  was  to  give 
it  more  strength  in  bearing  thfe  precious 
stones  appended  to  it.  But  for  our- 
selres  we  are  unable  to  see  how  the 
back  fold  could  have  aided  in  support- 
ing the  weight  of  the  stones  in  front. 
Far  preferable  therefore  to  us  seems 
the  opinion,  that  it  was  doubled  thus  in 
order  that  being  sewed  together  on  three 
sides  and  left  open  on  one  it  might 
form  a  kind  of  sack,  pocket,  or  bag,  as 
a  receptacle  of  something  which  was  to 
be  put  in  it.  But  of  this  more  in  the 
sequel.  At  each  corner  of  the  Breast- 
plate thus  made  into  a  square  form  was 
a  golden  ring.  To  the  two  upper  ones 
were  attached  two  golden  chains  of 
wreathen  work,  i.  e..  chains  made  of 
golden  threads  or  wires  braided-  to- 
gether, which  passed  up  to  the  shoul- 
ders and  were  there  somehow  fastened 
to  tjje  shoulder-pieces  or  to  the  onyx- 
stones.  By  means  of  these  chains  it  was 
suspended  on  the  breast.  But  to  render 
it  still  more  firm  in  its  position,  two 
laces  or  ribbons  of  blue  were  passed 
through  the  two  rings  at  the  two  lower 
comers  of  the  Breast-plate,  and  also 
through  two  corresponding  rings  in  the 
Ephod,  and  then  tied  together  a  little 
above  the  girdle  of  the  E)  hod.  This 
rendered  the  Breast-plate  and  Ephod 
inseparable,' so  that  the  latter  could  not 
be  put  on  without  being  accompanied 
by  the  former,  and  the  punishment  of 
stripes  was  decreed  against  him  who 


dius,  a  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle :  tkii 
shall  be  the  first  row. 

18  And  the  second  row  shall  be 
an  emerald,  a  sapphire,  and  a  dia- 
mond. 

19  And  the  third  row  a  ligure,  an 
agate,  and  an  amethyst. 

20  And  the  fourth  row  a  beryl, 

should  attempt  to  divide  the  one  from 
the  other. 

17.  Thou  Shalt  set  in  it  settings  oj 
stones,  Heb.  pfi^  tlM^Ja  *n  m^7a 
mUletha  bo  milliuUh  eben,  thou  shalt 
fill  in  it  fillings  of  stones.  The  import 
undoubtedly  is  that  these  stones  were 
to  be  set  or  enchased  in  sockets  of  gold 
or  some  other  metal,  and  they  are  call- 
ed fillings  because  the  stones  when  in^ 
serted  filled  up  the  cavities  prepared  for 
their  reception.  The  precise  manner  in 
which  these  twelve  precious  stcnies, 
which  had  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  engraved  upon  them,  were  at- 
tached to  the  Breast-plate  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  text,  though  it  is  usually 
4]nderstood  by  commentators  to  have 
been  upon  the  outside,  and  that  they 
were  fully  exposed  to  view  when  worn 
upon  the  High  Priest's  bosom.  This, 
however,  is  not  asserted  in  the  text, 
and  we  shall  soon  suggest  several  rea- 
sons for  doubting  whether  it  were  the 
fact.  It  is  certain  that  the  stones  were 
in  some  way  appended  to  the  Breast- 
plate, and  that  they  were  arranged  in 
four  rows,  three  in  each,  but  as  to  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  they  were 
adjusted  to  the  supporting  ground  of 
the  tapestry,  this  is  a  point  which  is  to 
be  inferred  from  an  attentive  consider- 
ation of  all  the  circumstances  relating 
to  the  fabric  itself,  and  upon  this  w.c 
shall  be  more  full  in  a  subsequent  note 
At  present  we  shall  devote  a  page  oi 
two  to  the  consideration  of  the  stones 
themselves,  in  relation  to  which  we  are 
constrained  to  remark  that  after  all  the 
research  expended  by  antiquarians  upon 
the  subject  much  imcertainty  otill  r^sta 
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ftpon  it.  They  canoot  be  satisfactorily 
identified.  We  can  i>nly  approach  a 
probability^  more  or  less  strong,  that 
the  gems  which  we  now  call  the  topaz , 
emerald,  sapphire,  carbuncle,  &c.,  do 
truly  answer  to  the  original  terms  which 
they  are  thus  made  to  represent  in  Eng- 
lish. Our  explanations  must  be  taken 
therefore  by  the  reader  subject  to  the 
necessary  abatement  on  this  score. 

1.  Sardius.  Heb.  filH  od«m,  from 
the  ridical  QIK  adam^  to  be  ruddy  or 
red.  Chal.  pTSD  «amiton,  and  i^p73D 
tamkethaj  red*  Gr.  cupSiov^  iardiney  a 
name  supposed  to  be  Uken  from  Sardis 
or  Sardiniaf  where  it  was  originally 
found.  It  was  a  stone  of  the  ruby  class, 
and  answers  to  the  earnelian  of  the 
modems.  The  finest  specimens  now 
come  from  Surat,  a  city  near  the  gulf 
of  Cambay  in  India. 

2.  Topaz.  Heb.  rniD&  ptMoA.  Ety. 
mology  unknown.  Gr.  roTa^iov,  topaZ" 
ioUf  a  name  which  Pliny  says  is  derived 
from  Topazotf  an  island  in  the  Red 
Sea.  Chal.  p*^*!  yarkan  and  fi^np*^*! 
yarketha,  signifying  gr«n.  It  is  supi^ 
posed  to  be  the  modern  chrysolite  y  and 
its  color  to  hare  been  a  transparent 
green-yellow.  It  comes  now  from 
Egypt,  where  it  is  found  in  alluvial 
strata. 

3.  CAmBUircLE.  Heb.  tlp^  harekethy 
from  p"^  haraky  to  lighten^  glitter y  or 
glitter;  answering  to  the  av0pa(  anth" 
raxy  of  the  Greeks,  so  called  because 
when  held  to  the  sun  it  resembles  a 
piece  of  bright  burning  charcocU,  In- 
deed  its  name  carbuncle  means  a  little 
coaly  and  refers  us  at  once  to  a  lively  coal- 
red.  Its  tnodem  name  is  the  garnet. 
The  Septuagint,  Josephus,  and  Lat. 
Vulgate  have  rendered  in  this  place  by 
efiapaySos  tmaragdoSj  emerald.  But  this 
is  more  properly  the  rendering  of  the 
0ext  in  order.  The  carbuncle  and  the 
emerald  have  in  fact  in  some  way  be- 
come transposed  in  the  Greek  version. 

4.  EImebald.  Heb.  *T&3  nophek.  Gr. 
a><^.a|.    This  gem  it  undoubtedly  the 
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same  with  the  ancient  amaragdoty  ox 
emerald,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  precious  stones.  It  is  character- 
ised by  a  bright  green  color,  witk 
scarcely  any  mixture,  though  differing 
soihewhat  in  degrees.  The  true  Orir 
ental  emerald  is  now  very  scarce.  The 
best  that  are  at  present  accessible  are 
from  Peru.  In  the  time  of  Moses  they 
came  from  India. 

5.  Sapphihe.  Heb.  "l^^fiO  sappir.  Gr. 
9an^tipoi  tapphiroa.  The  word  is  very 
nearly  the  same  in  all  known  languages, 
and  as  to  the  sapphire  itself  it  is,  after 
the  diamond,  the  most  valuable  of  the 
gems,  exceeding  all  others  in  lustre  and 
hardness.  It  is  of  a  fky-blucy  or  fine  az» 
ure  color,  in  all  the  choicest  specimens} 
though  other  varieties  occur.  Indeed 
among  practical  jewellers  it  is  a  name 
of  wider  application  perhaps  than  that 
of  any  of  the  rest  of  the  precious  stones. 
Pliny  says  that  in  his  time  the  best 
sapphires  came  from  Media.  At  present 
they  are  found  in  greater  or  less  per- 
fection in  nearly  every  country. 

6.  Diamond.  Heb.  D^"^  yahalom, 
from  tin  hatamy  to  beaty  to  smite  upon, 
so  called  from  its  extraordinary  hard- 
ness, by  which  like  a  hammer  it  will 
beat  to  pieces  any  of  the  other  sorts  of 
stones.  Thus  the  Greeks  called  the 
diamond  aSaixai^  adamaa,  from  Gr.  a,  not 
and  Sanata,  damaOy  to  subducy  on  account 
of  its  supposed  invincible  hardness. 
Accordingly  Pliny  says  of  diamonds, 
that  *  they  are  found  to  resist  a  stroke 
OH  the  anvil  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
iron  itself  gives  way  and  the  anvil'  is 
shattered  to  pieces.'  This  is  no  doubt 
exaggerated  and  fabulous,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  propriety  of  the  He- 
brew name,  that  diamonds  are  much 
harder  than  other  precious  stones,  and 
in  this  all  are  agreed.  This  quality  ol 
the  diamond,  together  with  its  incom- 
parable brilliancy,  renders  it  by  far  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  gems.  The  Gr 
here  has  tatnri^  j<^l*t  or  jasper, 

7.  LiauRX.   Heb.  IJIdS  leshem.   Gs 
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tnd  an  on}x,  and  a  jasper  f  they 
shall  be  set  in  gold  in  their  enclos- 


ings. 


21  And  the  stones  shall  be  with 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
twelve,  according  to  their  names, 
like  the  en^vings  of  a  signet; 
every  one  with  his  name  shall  they 
be  according  to  the  twelve  tribes. 

22  1[And  thou  shalt  make  upon 
the  breast-plate  chains  at  the  ends 
<j/*wreathen  work  o/ pure  gold. 

23  And  thou  shalt  make  upon  the 
breast-plate  two  rings  of  gold,  and 
«halt  put  the  two  rings  oa  the  two 
ends  of  the  breast-plate. 

24  And  thou  shalt  put  the  two 
wreaihen  chains  of  gold  in  the  two 
rings  which  are  on  me  ends  of  the 
breast-plate. 

Aiyvf  tovy  Hgurion.  This  is  one  (^  the 
inost  doubtful  of  the  precious  stones  as 
to  color.  It  is  supposed  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  hyacinth  (jacinth)  of 
the  nioderas,  which  is  a  rtd  itrongty 
tinged  with  orange-yellow. 

8.  AoATC.  Heb.  IStD  thebo.  €rr. 
axarm,  ochatUy  agate.  This  is  a  stoae 
of  a  great  variety  of  hues,  which  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  identical  with 
the  ehryeopratf  and  if  so  it  is  probably 
that  a  gotden  green  was  the  predomin- 
ant color. 

9.  Amethyst.  Heb.  fDa^rm  ahla- 
mah*  Gr.  a^^wroi^  amethyatoSf  from 
a,  not  J  and  jitdwrroif  drunken  f  because 
wine  drank  from  an  amethyst  cup  was 
supposed  by  the  ancients  toc-prevent 
inebritUion.  The  oriental  amethyst  is 
a  transparent  gem,  the  color  of  which 
seems  to  he  oomposed  of  a  strong  blue 
and  a  deep  red ;  and  according  as  either 
prevails,  affording  different  tinges  of 
purple f  and  sometimes  even  fading  to  a 
rose  color.  It  comes  from  Persia,  Ara- 
bia, Armenia,  and  the  Blast  Indies. 

10.  Bertl.  Heb.  B*^TD^  tarahish. 
Gr.  y^pvvahBoSt  chryaolithoe.  A  pellu- 
tid  gem  of  a  tea  or  htuiah  green.    But 


25  And  the  other  two  ends  of  the 
two  wreath  en  chains  thou  shalt 
fasten  in  the  two  ouches,  and  put 
them  on  the  shoulder-pieces  oi  the 
ephod  before  it. 

26  If  And  tbou  shalt  make  two 
rings  of  gold,  and  thou  shalt  put 
them  upon  the  two  ends  of  the 
breast-plate  in  the  border  thereof, 
which  fidn  the  side  of  the  ephod 
inward. 

27  And  two  other  rings  of  gold 
thou  shalt  make^  and  shalt  put 
them  on  the  two  Sides  of  the  ephod 
underneath,  toward  the  fore-part 
thereof,  over  as^inst  the  other  coup- 
ling thereof,  above  the  curious  gir- 
dle of  the  ephod. 

88  And  they  shall  bind  tbe  breast- 
plate by  tke  rings  thereof  unto  the 

if,  as  many  mineralogists  and  critics 
suppose,  the  beryi  is  the  same  as  the 
chrysolite f  it  is  a  gem  of  yellowish  green 
color,  and  ranks  at  present  among  the 
topazes* 

11.  OiTTX.  Heb.  tXW  Mhoham;  call- 
ed onyx  from  Gr.  oi^»^,  onyx,  from  its 
resemblance  of  its  ground  color  to  that 
lunated  ^ot  at  the  base  of  the  human 
nsi/,  which  the  Greek  word  signifies. 
It  is  a  semi-pellucid  stone  of  a  fine 
flinty  texture,  of  a  %taierish  sky-eolored 
ground,  variegated  with  bands  of  white 
and  browUf  which  run  parallel  to  each 
other.  It  is  here  rendered  by  the  Gr 
/^i^pXXivy,  beryttionf  beryl ffrotn  some 
apparent  confusion  in  the  order  of  the 
names.    See  Note  on  Gen.  2.  12. 

12.  Jasper.  .  Heb.  n&TD'^ya«AepAM. 
Gr.  ovvytiVf  onuchwn.  Th^  similarity 
of  the  Hebrew  name  has  determmed 
most  critics  to  consider  the  jiuper  na 
the  gem  intended  by  this  designati<m. 
This  is  a  stone  distinguished  by  such  a 
vast  variety  of  hues,  U^at  it  is  extrente- 
ly  hazardous  to  fix  u])on  any  one  as  its 
distinguishing  color.  The  brown  Egyp 
tian  variety  is  coijectured  -to  have  been 
the  ope  selected  for  the  Breast-plate. 
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eocrecl  ideaof  thegnerairorm  BDilap  jdpcidi^dly  prereraUe.  Jo«ephu<  calli 
pe*Moca  oriha  Bieuuplnie.  Tbe  Ei^- 1  il  £tMn. 


Iktm 


The  IT 


tural  >' 


bnhly  im- 


;l  phrsarolc^y  would  be — '  i 
■hall  be  upon  (be  stones,'  bi 

plies  that  tbe  stones  should 

panird  or  dUting-ilihtd  fry  the  names  ; 

HoldiDi  (De  Heb.  Panic,  sub  voc.  iS) 
Riid  all  the  ancient  TersicioB,  and' render 
it—*  the  itouei  shall  be  accarditig  la 


1  of  the  children  of  larae 
which  probably  invohes  the  complex 
'    idea  of  the  elonet  eorrtipiinding  with 
',  namct  in  number,  aud  Blsoorhaciof 
!   names   actually  leulplurtd  upoa 


38.  Unto  thi  ring*  qf  Iht  tp\od.    01 

account  ol  the  constriiction  ofthe  Ephod 
above;  probably  becnase  the  use  of 
tjwm  would  ool  BO  fully  appear  till  (ha 
Breast-plalt  and  its  position  cams  to 
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rings  of  the  ephod  with  a  lace  of 
blue,  that  it  may  be  above  the  cu- 
rious girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  that 
the  breast-plate  be  not  loosed  from 
the  ephod. 
29  And   Aaron    shall    bear    the 

be  described  as  is  done  in  the  present 
i?bntcxt. 

29.  Aaron  shall  bear  the  namesj  &c., 
in  the  breast -plate  of  judgment  upon  his 
heart.  The  phrase  '  m)on  his  heart' 
is  not  properly  to  be  understood  in  this 
co/inczion  in  a  physical  sense ,  as  if 
equivalent  to  '  upon  his  breast/  *  upon 
his  bosom.'  Tti^  is  not  the  usage  of 
the  Hebrew  in  regard  to  the  word 
'  heart.'  After  a*  pretty  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  many  hundreds  of  cases 
in  which  the  term  occurs  in  the  sacred 
writers,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
single  instance f  apart  from  the  present, 
in  which  it  is  unequivocally  employed 
in  a  physiological  sense,  to  denote  that 
grand  organ  of  the  human  body  which 
anatomists  call  *  the  heart.'  The  pas- 
sage which  comes  nearest  to  such  a 
sense  is  that  in  Is.  1.  5,  <  The  whole 
head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.' 
Yet  even  here  the  metaphorical  sense 
ist predominant ;  for  as  the  sickness  is 
not  corporeal,  but  moral,  so  the  mem- 
bers afiected  are  to  be  considered  as 
equally  figurative.  ^According  to  the 
prevailing  usage  of  Sdripture,  theA«ar/ 
is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  intelligence 
and  emotion.  The  feelings  of  love, 
hope,  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  &c.,  are  refer- 
red to  the  heart;  and  in  the  present 
case  we  cannot  question  that  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Breast-plate  was 
worn  over  the  region  of  the  hearty  yet 
the  dominant  idea  conveyed  by  the 
phrase  is,  that  Aaron  was  to  bear  these 
names  of  the  tribes  in  his  kind  and 
affectionate  remembrance  whenever  he 
went  into  the  holy  place.  The  beauti- 
ful sculptured  gems  were  to  be  to. him 
a  memorial  or  memento  of  the  fact  that 
the  interests  of  the  whole  people  weie 
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names  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  breast-plate  of  judgment  upon 
his  heart,  when  he  goeth  in  unto 
the  holy  place j  p  for  a  menK)rial  be 
fore  the  Lord  continually. 


I'  ver.  12. 


committed  to  him  as  their  represent- 
ative, and  that  he  should  never  cease  to 
feel  burdened  in  soul  with  this  grave 
responsibility,  especially  whene7er  he 
was  called  to  act  in  his  capacity  as  so- 
cer dotal  judge  of  the  chosen  tri  bes.  In 
this  fact  we  are  no  doubt  at  liberty  to 
read  one  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
typical  intent  of  the  jewelled  Breast- 
plate. The  priesthood  of  Aaron  shadow- 
ed  forth  the  infinitely  greater  and  more 
glorious  priesthood  of  Christ.  In  the 
execution  of  his  office  as  the  great  High 
Priest  of  the  Church,  he  was  ordained 
to  enter  into  the  holy  place,  there  to 
appear  in 'the  presence  of  God  for  us. 
This  he  has  done.  He  ascended  to 
heaven  after  his  resurrection,  that  he 
might  there  complete  the  work  he  had 
begtm  on  earth.  On  his  heart  are  en- 
graven the  names  of  all  his  people,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten. He  presents  thein  all  before 
his  Father,  as  the  objects  of  his  own 
kind  and  solicitous  sympathy  and  care, 
and  they  are  dear  to  the  Father,  because 
they  are  dear  to  the  Sou.  As  he  thus 
bears  these  his  jewels  on  his  heart 
while  they  are  toiling  and  travailing 
here  below,  so  will  he  finally  transfer 
them  from  his  bosom  to  his  head,  mak- 
ing them  to  adorn  his  diadem  forever  in 
the  kingdom  of  his  glory. 

But  this  does  not  forbid  the  supposi 
tion,  that  in  relation  to  God  the  stones 
of  the  Breast-plate  may  have  subserved 
still  another  purpose.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  whole  scope  of  the  context  J  jads  us  to 
view  them  as  indicating  not  only  the 
subjects f  but  also  ihe^  instruments j  ol 
those  judicial  decisions  about  wbick 
they  were  employed  They  were  in 
some  way  made  use  c  f  as  a  medium  q/ 
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the  oracuiur  respontes  which  the  High 
Priest  obtained  by  consultation  from 
Jehovah  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. But  as  this  presents  them  iu  a 
distinct  point  of  view,  as  intimately 
connected,  if  not  absolutely  identified, 
with  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  we  shall 
defer  the  sequel  of  our  remarks  on  the 
Breast-plate  till  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  very  interesting  but 
abstruse  subject. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  forbear 
presenting  the  reader  with  the  follow- 
ing  translated  extract  from  the  work  of 
Bahr  before  mentioned,  in  relation  to 
the  joint  symbolical  uses  of  the  £phod 
and  the  Breast-plate. 

*  The  £phod  and  the  Hoshen  or  Pec- 
toral, which  formed  the  third  general 
division  of  the  High  Priest^s  vestments, 
and  signified  the  kingly  dignity ^  do  not 
stand  in  subordinate  relation  the  one  to 
the  other,  so  that  the  Hoshen  was 
merely  an  appendage  to  the  Ephod, 
but  they  are  both  treated  in  the  orig- 
inal as  independent  articles,  yet  at 
the  same  time  making  together  one 
whole.  The  dignity  also  which  they 
represent,  must  be  in  some  way  of  a 
two-fold  nature,  or  which  exhibits  it- 
self under  a  double  aspect ;  and  thus  in 
fact  was  the  kingly  dignity,  both  among 
the  Hebrews  and  all  oriental  antiquity 
conceived  of,  viz.,  as  uniting  in  itself 
the  two  grand  prerogatives  of  lorduMp 
and  judgment.  Thus,  ]  Sam.  8.  5,  6, 
*And  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thou  art 
old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways : 
now  make  us  a  king  to  judge  us  like 
ail  the  nations.  But  the  thing  dis- 
pleased Samuel,  when  they  said,  Gi^e 
us  a  king  to  judge  u$:  and  Samuel 
prayed  unto  the  Lord.'  So  also  20, 
*That  we  also  may  be  like  all  the  na- 
tions ;  and  that  our  king  may  judge  usj 
and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight  our  bat- 
tles.' 2  Sam.  15.  4,  <  Absalom  said 
moreover,  Oh  that  I  were  made  judge 
in  the  land,  that  every  man  which  hath 
any  suit  or  cause  might  come  unto  me. 


and  I  icotUd  do  him  jtt$tice  P  1  jLings 
3.  9,  'Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  un* 
derstanding  heart  to  judge  thy  people 
that  I  may  discern  between  good  and 
bad :  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy 
so  great  a  people?'  So  Artemidorus 
the  Oneirocritic  remarks,  xptveiv  ro 
ap-)(ttv  t\tyo¥  ot  iraAaioi,  the  oncientB 
said  that  reigning  vms  judging.  Now 
the  reigning  dignity  is  plainly  indi- 
cated by  the  Ephod,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  already  observed,  that  its  dis- 
tinguishing feature  was  the  shoulder' 
piece  (Gr.  en(0{ii{)y  and  the  shoulder  both 
in  sacred  and  profane  antiquity  is  con- 
sidered as  the  seat  of  sovereignty.  Thus 
Isaiah  says  of  the  Messiah,  ch.  9.  5, 
'And  the  government  shall  be  upon  hit 
shoulder.*  So  also  according  to  an  In- 
dian myth,  when  the  different  castes 
came  forth  from  the  body  of  Brahma, 
kings  and  warlike  heroes  issued  from 
the  shoulder.  That  the  same  idea  was 
familiar  among  the  Romans  would  ap- 
pear from  the  words  of  Pliny  (Panegyr. 
10.),  'Cum  abunde  expertus  esset  pater, 
quam  bene  humeris  tuis  sedet  imperi- 
um,'  »ince  (thy)  father  hath  abundant" 
fy  proved  how  well  dominion  sits  upon 
thy  shoulders.  The  symbolical  import 
is  the  same  when  upon  the  shoulder  of 
a  statue  of  the  Egyptian  king  Sesostris 
the  inscription  was  read ;  Eya>  rnvis 
yo>l>riv  &ftoifn  roiei  Sftnuri  €Krrica[triv^  1 
have  acquired  this  province  by  my 
shoulders.  In  accordance  with  this, 
the  usual  insignia  of  rulings  viz.,  sword 
and  keys,  were  suspended  from  the 
shoulder.  Thus,  Is.  22.  22,  'And  the 
key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay 
upon  his  shoulder;  so  he  shall  open, 
and  none  shall  shut ;  and  he  shall  shut, 
and  none  shall  open.'  That  the  sword 
hung  from  the  shoulder  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Hom.  II.  2.  45.  Lipsius  ia 
Tac.  Annal.  1.  35.  As  to  what  relates 
to  the  judicial  prerogative f  yre  need  not 
go  beyond  the  designation  gi^en  in  th« 
original  to  the  Brea&t.platei  Til ,  ^DTl 
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80  IT  And  4  thou  ehalt  put  in  the 
breast-plate  of  judgment  the  Urim 
and  the  Thununim ;  and  they  shall 

q  Lev.  8.  8.    Numb.  27. 21.    Deut.  33.  8. 
JSam.  28.  6.'    Ezra,  2.  63.    Neh.  7.  65. 

tSCCTS  hoshen  miahpfUf  breaat-piate  of 
judgment  J  to  show  its  symbolical  bear> 
ing.'  Symbol,  des  Mot,  Cult,,  vol.  II. 
p.  127 — 9.  If  this  view  of  the  subject 
be  well  founded,  we  thiuk  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe,  that  the  use 
of  epauleltet  as  a  badge  o[  authority  and 
imperatorial  comrsAnd  is  to  be  traced 
back  through  the  line  of  past  centuries 
to  the  Shoulder-piece  of  the  ancient 
Ephod,  This  article  of  military  ac- 
coutrement  forms  at  any  rate  a  sub- 
ject of  very  curious  historical  interest, 
which  might  well  demand  a  thorough 
investigation. 

THE  UKIM  AND  THUMMIM. 

30.  Tfiou  thalt  put  in  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  Heb.  D"'?Dm  tUCi  ti'^niH  urim 
ve-eth  hattummimf  the  Lights  and  the 
Perfections,  Gr.  mw  6ti\uiai¥  xai  aXnO- 
cittv,  the  manifestation  and  the  truth, 
Aq.  *  Enlightenings  and  Certainties.' 
Sam.  'Elucidations  and  Perfections.* 
Syr. '  the  Lucid  and  the  Perfect.'  Arab. 
'  Illuminations  and  Certainties.'  Lat. 
Vulg.  <  Doctrine  and  Verity.'  Luth. 
'Light  and  Right.'  The  Hebrew  terms 
signify  primarily  fires  or  lightSf  and 
perfections  or  truth.  Perfection  and 
truth  are  in  Scripture  style  virtually 
equivalent  in  import,  because  what  is 
perfected  is  truly  done,  neither  false, 
vain,  or  unexecuted f  but  accomplished. 
The  sacred  writers,  therefore,  who 
often  conjoin  synonymous  terms,  have 
brought  these  epithets  together  in  sev- 
eral instances,  as  Josh.  24.  14,  'Fear 
the  Lord  and  serve  him  in  perfection 
and  truth  (n^SfcOT  D'^>2na  betummim 
ubeemeth)'^  i.e.  really  and  perfectly. 
Thus  also'  *  according  to  truth,'  Rom. 
2  2,  is  th<'  same  as  most  certainly  to  be 


he  upon  Aaron's  heart,  when  he 
goeth  in  hefore  the  Lord:  and 
Aaron  shall  hear  the  judgment  of 
the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart 
hefore  the  Lord  continually. 

accomplished f  wherefore  epyov  uwk  or 
desd,  and  aXn^cia  truth,  1  John,  3.  18, 
are  synonymous;  'My  little  children 
let  us  not  love  in  word  or  in  tongue,  but 
in  deed  and  in  truth,*  That  the  divine 
oracles  were  perfect  or  truth  no  one 
will  doubt  who  reflects  a  moment  on 
their  source,  and  who  recals  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  119. 130, 
'  The  entrance  {GuinXtovn,  the  tnaiit- 
festation)  of  thy  word  giveth  light.' 
Others,  however j  understand  the  phrase 
as  an  instance  of  hendiadys,  denoting 
under  a  double  denomination  one  and 
the  same  thing,  or  as  equivalent  to 
most  perfect  light  or  illumination.  The 
same  figure  occurs  Deut.  16.  18.  Mat. 
4.  16.  comp.  with  Job,  10.  21.  John| 
3.5. 

In  the  Urim  and  Thummin,  a  subject 
of  great  interest,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  great  difficulty,  opens  upon  us.  Vari- 
ous and  voluminous  have  been  the  spec- 
ulations of  learned  men  in  respect  to 
what  is  meant  by  these  objects,  and 
the  precise  manner  in  which  they  were 
made  instrumental  in  obtaining  orac- 
ular responses  from  God.  We  cannot, 
in  consistency,  with  our  general  plan 
of  exposition,  avoid  entering  some- 
what minutely  into  the  investigation  ol 
both  these  points ;  and  yet  we  are  un  > 
able  to  assure  ourselves  of  presenting 
the  evidence  under  either  head  in  such 
a  light  as  to  command  the  entire  assent 
of  our  readers  to  the  resulting  con- 
clusions. Should  we  fail  of  success  in 
this,  we  shall  at  least  but  share  the 
defeat  of  most'  of  our  predecessors  in 
the  same  field  of  enquiry,  yet  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  our  usual  method 
of  rigid  philological  analysis  and  paral- 
lel induction  may  conduct  us  to  results 
of  a  somewhat  satisfactory  character ; 
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ind  af  this  is  the  last  point  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  ritual  which  will  re- 
quire a  very  elaborate  discussion,  we 
■ball  with  more  confidence  bespeak  the 
reader*s  indulgence  for  a  train  of  remark 
more  than  usually  extended. 

I.  The  first  question  repsecting  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  regards  their  no- 
turt.  What  were  they?  Certain  it  is,  that 
we  find  no  previous  mention  of  them ; 
no  order  given  for  their  construction; 
and  no  intimation  that  these   names 
were  ever  applied  to  any  of  the  articles 
which  Moses  wat  directed  to   make. 
The  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  is 
involved  in  the  sacred  text,  together 
with  the  infinite  conjectures  to  which  it 
has  given  rise,  has  led  some  comment- 
ators to  the  conclusion  that  the  matter 
is,  and  was  intended  to  be,  one  of  in- 
scrutable mystery,  which  it  is  vain  to 
think  of  penetrating.    In  this  they  vir- 
tually subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Kimchi,  who  remarks,  that  *  he 
IS  on  the  safest  side  who  frankly  con- 
fesses his  ignorance  ;  so  that  we  seem 
to  need  a  priest  to  stand  up  with  Urim 
and  Thummim  to  teach  us  What  the 
Thummim  were.'    The  question,  how- 
ever,  may  be  properly  narrowed  down 
to  a  single  point,  which  perhaps  admits 
of  solution,  vix.,  were  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  identical  with  the  stones  of 
the  Breast-plate,  or  something  distinct 
from  them?    On  this  question  the  mass 
of  commentators  divide.   Several  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbis  among  the  ancients,  and 
Spencer,  Michaelis,  Jahn,  and  Gesenius 
among  the  modems  contend  that  they 
were  something  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Pectoral,  and  deposited  within  the 
pocket  or  bag  made  of  its  folds.    Some 
of  the  earlier  Hebrew  doctors  say  that 
what  is  called  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  nothing  else  than  an  inscription 
upon  a  plate  of  gold  of  the  Tetragram- 
niaton  or  four-lettered    name  of  God 
imrP  Yehovah)f  by  the  mystic  virtue 
»f  which  the  High  Priest  was  enabled 
io  pronounce  luminous  and  p$rfect  ora- 


cles to  the  people.  But  this  is  m  con* 
ceit  which  may  be  safely  passed  to  the 
account  of  the  wild  and  childish  fig- 
ments of  the  Talmudical  Rabbins, 
which  it  would  require  the  same  weak- 
ness to  refute  as  to  adopt. 

A  theory  coming  from  a  far  higher 
source,  and  yet  almost  equally  extrav- 
agant, is  that  proposed  by  Spencer  in 
his  voluminous  and  in  many  respects' 
Valuable  work  on  the  Laws  of  the  He- 
brews. He  supposes  that  the  Urim 
were  the  same  with  the  Teraphim,  and 
that  they  were  nothing  more  than  small 
divining  images,  put  into  the  lining  of 
the  Breast -plate,  which  were  miracu- 
lously made  to  speak  with  an  articulate 
voice  and  utter  oracles  from  God.  But 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  have  in- 
troduced into  th^  service  of  the  sanctu- 
ary any  thing  more  directly  idolatrous 
and  pagan  in  its  tendencies  than  such 
a  device ;  and  when  we  consider  how 
carefully  the  Whole  Mosaic  system 
guards  against  that  propensity  to  image- 
worship  which  the  Israelites  evidently 
brought  with  them  from  E^ypt,  we  can- 
not but  be  surprised  that  a  theory  so 
utterly  abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  Juda- 
ism should  have  been  proposed  by  a 
Christian  writer.  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  the  erudite  Spencer^  to  say, 
that  he  is  far  more  successful  in  ui^ing 
objections  to  the  common  theories  than 
in  establishing  his  own.  His  dissert 
ation  on  the  Urim'  and  Thummim  is 
preeminently  able  and  learned,  not- 
withstanding the  obvious  error  of  his 
main  position,  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
an  easy  task  to  dispose  of  the  philo- 
logical and  critical  arguments  by  ^hich 
he  aims  to  prove,  that  the  objects  so 
called,  whatever  they  were,  were  some- 
thing put  into  the  lining  or  folds  of  tho 
Breasl-plate,  instead  of  being  externally 
attached  to  it.  We  are  on  the  whole 
constrained  to  yield  a  qualified  assent 
to  the  force  of  his  reasonings  on  this 
head,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sequel 
will  show,  that  this  admission  is  per 
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fectly  cooslsteiit  with  main  taming  the 
mam  view  which  he  is  induced  to  reject. 
We  may  observe,  moreover,  while 
adverting  to  the  work  oi'  Spencer,  that 
we  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  niuch 
more  weight  is  due  to  the  grand  idea 
pervading  it,  of  the  conformity  in  many 
features  of  the  Jewish  to  the  Egyptian 
system  of  worship,  than  has  usually 
been  conceded.  Certain  it  is  that  with- 
in the  last  fifty  years  new  sources  of 
evidence  have  been  opened  upon  this 
subject,  by  which  the  stale  of  the  ques- 
tion  has  been  entirely  altered,  from  one 
of  argument  to  one  of  fact.  These 
sources  are  found  in  the  ancient  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  of  Egypt,  which  ex- 
hibit with  great  minuteness  of  detail 
not  only  the  usages  of  that  eztraordi> 
nary  nation  in  peace  and  war,  but  por- 
tray %l8o  the  rites  and  cei^^monies  of 
their  religion,  with  the  various  acts 
performed,  the  utensils  employed,  the 
dresses  and  ornaments  worn,  by  the 
Egyptian  priesthood  in  the  services  of 
their  gods.  The  result  of,  the  com- 
parison will  set  the  question  of  in- 
ter-conformity between  the  two  systems 
at  rest.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  most  remarkable  similarities  ob- 
tain in  the  ceremonial  observances  and 
the  forms  and  apparatus  of  divine  wor- 
ship established  among  the  two  people. 
The  reader  has  only  to  turn  back  to  a 
preceding  page,  and  compare  the  cut  of 
an  Egyptian  Ark  borne  ,by  priests  with 
Moses's  account  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  carried,  for  a  striking  specimen  of 
this  coincidence.  How  the  coincidence 
originated— whether  it  was  accidental ; 
or  whether  the  Jews  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  Egyptians  from  the 
Jews ;  or  whether  both  are  to  be  traced 
to  a  common  origin  in  the  patriarchal 
practice- — is  a  question  not  easily  de- 
cided, though  for  ourselves  we  consider 
the  latter  supposition  as  by  far  the  most 
probable.  We  have  little  question  that 
in  iHiedfhviw  ritual  ejusted,  some  of 


the  main  features  of  which  were  trans- 
mitted, through  the  family  of  Noah,  to 
all  the  different  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  which  are  still  traceable  in  theii 
various  superstitions,  though  sadly  de- 
formed, defaced,  and  perverted  by  the 
foul  admixture  of  corruptions  subse- 
quently introduced.  In  giving  the  Le- 
vitical  system  to  the  chosen  people,  Go4 
was  pleased  to  retain,  purified  from 
their  idolatrous  associations,  many  of 
the  peculiarities  which  marked  the 
Egyptian  worship,  not  lecause  they 
toere  Egyptian,  or  because  God  would 
unduly  consult  the  weaknesses  and  pre- 
judices of  the  chosen  people j  but  be- 
cause they  were  primitive  "knd  patri- 
archal, common  in  their  elementary 
forms  to  all  nations,  and  perhaps  orig- 
inally of  divine  institution.  This  we 
consider  a  view  of  the  subject  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  facts,  not  liable  to 
any  serious  objection,  and  one  which 
will  afibrd  us  essential  aid  in  the  ex- 
plication of  the  present  and  many  other 
features  of  the  Hebrew  ritual. 

The  other  and  much  more  probable 
opinion  relative  to  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  is,  that  they  were  in  fact  identical 
with  the  stones  of  the  Breast-plate,  but 
called  by  this  name  from  the  tn«fnt- 
mental  laet  which  thej  were  made  to 
subserve  in  the  symbolical  economy  ot 
the  priesthood.  This  opinion,  which  is 
held  by  Josephus^  Philo,  and  most  ol 
^he  ancient.  Jewish  doctors,  and  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  mudemiiy 
is  supported  by  the  following  consider- 
ations : 

(1.)  If  the  words  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  be  regarded  as  epitheti,  rather  than 
nameif  applied  to  the  stones,  nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate.  From  their 
intrinsic  properties  of  splendor,  bril- 
lianoy,  and  luminouaneasj  they  might 
very  properly  be  termed  Lightt  and 
Perfections^  an  expression  sup}>o]»ed  by 
many  to  be  grammatically  equivalent 
to  moftt  perfect  liffhta.  This  is  the 
view  of  Urauaiusi  who  says  that  not 
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ouly  were  precious  stones  to  be  em- 
pioyed,  but  tht  y  were  to  be  the  most 
fhining  and  perfect  of  the  kind.  Ac- 
cordingly, V.  30  may  be  considered  as 
in  fact  an  emphatic  repetition  of  v.  29, 
intimating  that  the  work  commanded 
should  be  executed  in  the  most  exact 
and  scrupulous  manner  j  that  such  stones 
should  be  provided  and  so  exquisitely 
polished  and  set,  as  to  present  the  most 
orilHant  appearance,  and  be  entitled  to 
the  significant  designation  of  Lights 
and  Pei'fectioTM. 

(2.)  If  the  Urim  and  Tbummim  were 
not  the  same  with  the  gems  of  the 
Breast-plate,  it  is  wholly  inexplicable 
that  the  sacred  narrative  gives  us  no 
account  of  them.  While  every  other 
part  of  the  ritual  is  described  with  the 
most  scrupulous  miiuiteness,  as  if  not  a 
pin  of  the  Tabernacle  or  a  thread  of 
the  priestly  garments  were  to  be  made 
without  express  direction,  how  comes  it 
that  nothing  is  said  of  an  article  which, 
in  obtaining  responses  from  God,  was 
absolutely  indispensable  and  which  was 
in  every  respect  among  the  most  im- 
portant  items  of  the  whole  apparatus  ? 
The  silence  of  the  historian,  therefore, 
on  this  point  must  be  regarded  as  strong 
evidence  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  identical  with  the  stones. 

(3.)  It  will  be  observed  upon  com- 
paring Ex.  39. 8—21,  with  Lev.  8. 8,  that 
in  the  description  of  the  Breast-plate, 
given  in  the  former,  while  the  rows  of 
stones  are  mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of 
the  Urim  and  Thummim;  while  in  the 
latter,  which  speaks  of  the  investiture 
of  Aaron  with  the  pontifical  habit,  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  are  mentioned, 
Dut  the  stones  ar6  passed  over  in  silence; 
What  inference  more  obvious  than  that 
these  objects  were  in  fact  one  and  the 
same  ? 

In  order  to  concentrate  still  farther 
all  possible  collateral  light  on  this  point, 
we  shall  adduce  the  various  passages  in 
which  the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  men- 
tioned tluroughout  the  Scriptures. 

Vol.  II.  14 


Lev.  8.  8,  ^And  he^put  the  breast- 
plate upon  him ;  also  ht  put  in  the 
breast-plate  the  Urim  and  Thummim? 

Num.  27. 21.  'And  he  shall  stand  be* 
lore  £leazar  the  priest,  who  shall  ask 
counsel  for  him  after  the  judgment  of 
Urim  before  the  Lord.' 

Dent.  33. 8,  'And  of  Levi  he   said 
Letmthy  Thummim  and  Urim  he  unth 
thy  holy  one  J 

1  Sam.  28.  6,  'And  when  Saul  in- 
quired of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  answered 
him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by 
Urim,  nor  by  prophets.' 

Ezra,  2. 63,  and  Neh.  7.  65,  'And  the 
Tirshatha  said  unto  them,  that  they 
should  not  eat  of  the  most  holy  thingS| 
till  there  stood  up  a  priest  with  Urim 
and  with  ThummumJ 

In  neither  of  these  passages  is  the 
language  any  more  decisive  than  the 
text  before  us  of  the  question  at  issue. 
The  first  of  them  does  indeed  speak 
very  expressly  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim being  put  into  the  Breast-plate, 
and  this  also  would  seem  to  be  the  un- 
equivocal sense  of  tlie  words  in  the 
verse  upon  which  we  are  now  com- 
menting ;  'Thou  shalt  put  in  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment  (Ipn  Jfi^  V\VO 
D&tSTsn  nathatta  el  hoshen  hammish" 
pat)  the  Urim  and  Thummim.'  Chal. 
'^^ra  bahosh^n^  in  or  intoUhe  breast' 
plate.  The  phraseology  is  precisely 
similar-  to  that  Ex.  25,  16,  21,  'And 
thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  (^^  tltO 
'^1")&tn  nathatta  el  haaron)  the  testi- 
mony,' &c.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
unusual  to  find  the  particle  ^  el  inter* 
changed  with  D.&,  in  the  sense  of  tn, 
into.  Thus  Gen.  49. 29,  'Bury  me  with 
my  fathers  in  (bv()  the  cave  that  is  in 
field,  of  Ephron.'  Ps.  104.  22,  '  The 
sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves  to- 
gether, and  .lay  them  down  in  (ifc^) 
their  dens.'  1  Sam.  10.  22,  'And  the 
Lord  answered,  Behold,  he  hath  hid 
himself  among  (iv^)  the  stufif.'  It  would 
seem  that  in  point  of  local  position  the 
Urim  and  Thanmim  bore  the  same  re* 
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lation  to  tbe  Breast-plat^  which  the 
Tables  of  Testimony  did  to  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant ;  and  accordingly  R.  Levi 
ben  Gerson  in  Buxtorf  remarks  thus  upoik 
the  passage  before  us ;  'Because  Moses, 
after  inserting  the  precious  stones  in 
the  Pectoral,  was  commanded  to  put 
the  Urim  and  Tbummim  into  the  sanie, 
we  cannot  help  believing  that  these  were 
something  which  Moses  put  into  the 
Pectoral  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
he  put  tables  into  the  Ark,  inasmuch  as 
he  expresses  both  by  the  same  phrase 

(i«  nro).' 

With  this  philological  eridence  be- 
fore OS  we  know  not  how  to  avoid  the- 
eonclusion,  that  the  Urim  and  Thorn- 
mim  were  actually  pW  into  the  fold  or 
lining  of  the  Breast-plate,  and  the  only 
question  is,  how  this  idea  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  above  position,  that  tbe 
Urim  and  Thommim  and  the  precious 
stones  were  identical.  The  single  so- 
lution which,  as  far  as  we  see,  can  re- 
concile two  positions  so  apparently  in 
conflict  is,  that  the  stones,  instead  of 
being .  <Nt/trar<I/y  attached  to  the  em- 
broidered work  of  the  Pectoral,  and 
thus  made  visible  to  tbe  beholder,  were 
in  fact  placed  opon  its  inHitf  or  in 
other  words  lodged  within  the  lining  of 
the  Breast-plate,  and  entirely  nut  of 
sight  to  «ny  eye  but  that  of  Omnis- 
cience. We  do  not  perceive  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  the  text,  however  rigidly 
scanned,  which  necessarily  requires  us 
to  understand  the  attachment  of  the 
stones  as  external  to  the  Breast-plate, 
nor  can  we  resist  the  belief  that  the 
main  use  of  the  Pectoral  was  that  of  a 
bag  or  pocket  in  which  something  was 
to  be  deposited.  If  it  served  merely  as 
a  ground  for  supporting  the  precious 
stones,  tbs  greater  ])art  of  it  would  ne- 
cessarily be  concealed  by  them,  and 
what  then  were  the  use  of  such  an  ex- 
quisite and  costly  material?  Would 
not  a  coarser  fabric  or  a  metallic  plate 
nave  better  answered  the  purpose? 
Rabbi  SolomoCj  as  qitotcd  by  Buztorf| 


remarks  that  'both  m  the  command 
to  place  the  inscribed  stones  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Aaron,  and  in  the  account 
of  its  execution,  the  preposition  ^S'  a/, 
upon^  occurs  in  order  to  teach  us  that 
they  were  placed  exteriorly  to  the 
Ephod,  whereas  in  speaking  of  the 
stones  of  the  Pectoral  the  prepositioa 
a  6  or  ^  e/,  <n,  is  uniformly  employ- 
ed, as  Ex.  28. 17,  *a  tlM^^a  mittitha  60, 

thouMhaUfiUif^^-   Ex.  39. 10,  *m^>a*n 
*D  vO'yemaneU  ho,  and  they  JUled  in  it 
As  to  the  subjoined  phrase  *l3l>  ^'!P  al 
libbOf  upon  hit  heart,  that  is  osed  to 
signify  that  they  were  to  be  hidden.' 

But  it  is  not  by  philological  consider 
ations  alone  that  we  deem  this  view  of 
the  subject  sustained.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  fact  of  a  very  remark- 
able coincidence  between  the  religious 
rites  and  osages  of  the  Egyptians  aad 
Israelites.  The  extent  to  which  theso 
affinities  exist,  as  shown  by  the  mon- 
umental sculptures  and  paintings  of 
Egypt,  can  be  but  imperfectly  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  are  not  somewhat 
conversant  with  the  works  containing 
the  fkc-similes  of  these  wonderful  re- 
mains. Nearly  every  article  of  the  sa- 
cred costume  prescribed  by  God  to  Mo- 
ses has  its  counterpart  in  the  pictured 
dresses  of  the  Egyptian  priests ;  and  in 
regard  to  the  objects  now  under  consid- 
eration and  some  other  peculiarities  of 
the  Mosaic  system,  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  so  few 
particulars  are  given, because  it  is  taken' 
for  granted  that  they  were  sufficiently 
known  before.  Nahmanides  observes 
that  whenever  the  mention  of  any  ol 
the  sacred  things  is  introduced  by  the 
use  of  the  definite  or  emphatic  article  n 
h,  they  it  implies  that  it  was  something 
previously  designated  or  known.  Thus 
it  is  ordered  in  general  terms,  *  they 
shall  make  an  ark,'  '  thou  shalt  make  a 
table,*  *•  thou  shalt  make  a  candlestick,* 
&c.,  but  when  we  come  to  the  text  be. 
fore  us  it  is  said,  *  thou  shalt  put  in  the 
breast-plate  of  judgment  the  Urim  and 
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Thmnmim/  m  something  which  would 
9/ course  be  adequately  understood  from 
other  sources,  in  like  manYier,  says 
he,  we  are  told,  in  Geo.  3.24,  that  'God 
placed  the  cherubims  (D'^ai"On  haJC' 
keriibim)  at  the  east  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,'  as  something  too  well  known 
to  need  a  particular  description.  Now 
if  we  could  obtain  evidence  that  any 
similar  usage  prevailed  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  especially  in  the 
natter  of  delivering  oracles,  it  wooM 
bbvioosly  go  ftir  to  countenance  the 
idea,  that  the  jewelled  appendage  to  the 
Pectoral  was  a  matter  with  which  both 
Moses  and  the  people  had  already  be- 
come familiar  in  the  land  of  their  bond- 
Hige.  By  a  smgvlar  fortuity  it  so  hap- 
pens, that  we  are  possessed  of  just  the 
evidence  that  we  waat  hi  relation  to 
4his  point.  Not  only  do  the  Egyptian 
"paintings  exhibit  the  pectoral  ornament 
answering  to  the  Jewish  koshet^^  <hc 
^esaat^plate,  but  in  two  of  the  Greek 
historians,  viz.,  Diodorus  Siculus  aud 
JElian  we  find  the  express  record  which 
Mr.  Wilkinson  has  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  (^Man.  and  Cust.  of  Anc. 
Egypt,  vol.  2.  p.  26.),  *  When  a  case 
wasjbrought  for  trial,  it  was  customary 
for  the  arch-judge  to  put  a  golden  chain 
around  his  neck,  to  which  was  suspend- 
ed a  small  figure  of  Truth  or  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones.  This  was 
in  fact  a  representation  of  the  goddess 
who  was  worshipped  under  the  double 
character  of  truth  and  justice ,  and 
whose  name,  Thmeij  appears  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  thum- 
mim,  a  word  according  to  the  Septua- 
gint  translation,  implying  truth,  and 
bearing  a  further  analogy  in  its  plural 
termination.  And  what  makes  it  more 
remarkable  is,  that  the  chief  priest  of 
the  Jews,  who,  before  the  election  of  a 
king,  was  also  the  judge  of  the  nation, 
was  alone  entitled  to  wear  this  honorary 
badge;  and  the  thutnmim  of  the  He- 
brews, like  the  Egyptian  figure,  was 
stodded  with  precious  stones.'    It  is 


moreover  affirmed  by  the  traveller  Pe 
ter  du  Val  that  he  saw  a  mummy  at 
Cairo,  round  the  neck  of  which  was  a 
chain  having  a  golden  plate  suspended 
from  it,  which  lay  on  the  breast  of  the 
person, *and  on  which  was  engraved  the 
figure  of  a  bird.  This  person  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  the  supreme 
judges ;  and  in  all  likelihood  the  bird 
was  the  emblem  of  truth,  justice,  or  in- 
nocence. 

This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  set  of 
coincidences,  and  the  force  of  it  in  the 
argument  is  not  to  be  weakened  by  the 
intimation,  that  this  official  badge  was 
worn  by  civil  magistrates  among  the 
Egyptians.  The  truth  is,  the  religion 
of  that  people  was  so  interwoven  with 
their  laws  and  government  that  their 
kings  were  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  and 
the  judicial  functions  were  exercised 
by  the  priests.  As  in  nearly  all  the 
governments  of  that  early  period  of  the 
world,  so  among  the  Egyptians,'  the 
people  wer^  taught  to  regard  their  rulers 
as  clothed  with  divine  authority,  as 
the  immediate  delegates  and  viceger- 
ents of  the  gods ;  ami  especially  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  it  was  their 
object  to  beget  the  universal  belief  that 
their  decisions  were  in  fact  divine  orti" 
des.  As  scarcely  any  thing  of  moment 
in  private  life  was  nndertakeu  without 
consulting  oracles,  so  especially  was 
this  the  case  in  matters  of  government  ^ 
It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  impression  should  prevail  that  it 
was  done  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
gods. 

Now  that  precious  stones  were  m- 
strumentally  employed  in  this  kind  of 
divination  which  had  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or  the  delivery 
of  judicial  oracles y  is  very  largely  and 
lucidly  proved  by  Daubuz  in  his  in- 
valuable 'Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse,' ch.  21,  when  treating  of  the 
twelve  foundations  of  precious  stones 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  By  a  learn* 
ed  array  of  citations  from  ancient  aii» 
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t]K>ra  he  shows  that  a  peculiar  inystk 
nrtue  was  attributed  to  gems  as  amu- 
Aets  and  charms,  and  as  a  medium  of 
converse  in  general  with  demons  and 
spirits  of  the  invisible  world.  Thus 
Pliny  says  that  the  jasper  was  worn 
every  where  over  the  East  for  amulets ; 
and  of  the  amethyst  he  remarks,  that 
according  to  popular  belief  if  the  name 
of  the  sun  and  moon  be  written  on  this 
kind  of  stones,  and  they  be  suspended 
from  the  neck  by  the  feathers  of  cer* 
tain  birds, .  they  will  resist  the  effect  of 
poison,  and  avert  hail,  locusts,  &c.; 
and  the  same  virtue  he  ascribes  to 
emeralds  provided  they  have  the  figure 
of  an  eagle  or  scarabeeus  inscribed  upon 
them.  We  may  agree  with  him  in  the 
remark  that  such  things  cannot  well  be 
written  without  exciting  the  contempt 
and  derision  of  the  human  race ;  but 
however  vain  were  such  notions,  it  is 
CiOar  that  they  influenced  the  practice 
of  the  ancients ;  and  they  enable  us  bet* 
ter  to  understand  the  reason  and  origin 
of  their  sacred  symbolical  use.  £piph- 
anius  also,  in  speaking  of  the  gems  on 
the  High  Priest's  Breast>plate,  takes 
notice  of  the  virtues  assigned  to  them 
by  the  magicians.  Of  the  emerald  he 
says  it  is  accounted  to  possess  a  prog* 
Dosticating  power  ^  of  the  jasper ,  that 
it  drives  away  spectres  and  delusions 
which  were  attributed  to  demons  ;  and 
the  same  of  the  ligure  and  hyacinth. 
As  therefore  these  magical  and  mys* 
•  tical  notions  respecting  the  virtues  of 
gems  did  beyond  question  prevail  among 
the  ancient  pagans,  especially  the  Egyp* 
tians  and  the  Chaldeans ;  as  they  were 
undoubtedly  employed  in  iXwix  judicial 
and  oracular  transactions,  we  cannot 
but  deem  it  altogether  probable  that 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  assimi- 
lation, or  latent  inter-relation,  between 
the  Hebrew  Breast- plate  with  its  Urim 
and  Thummim,  and  the  jewelled  collar 
or  pectoral  of  the  Egyptian  judge.  But 
although  thus  related  in  general  as  a 
medium  of  oracular  revelation,  yet  they 


would  of  Qourse  differ  according  to  th« 
different  scope  and  genius  of  their  re* 
spective 'institution's.  While  with  the 
Egyptians  these  sacred  instruments 
were  subservient  to  the  grossest  super- 
stition, to  magic,  and.  idolatry,  with  the 
Hebrews  they  were  instituted  for  a  pur- 
pose directly  the  reverse.  They  were 
designed  to  call  them  away  from  the 
practice  of  all  unhallowed  divinations 
and  auguries,  and  fix  their  dependence 
upon  the  true  God.  That  people  were 
indeed  permitted  to  avail  themselves  ol 
an  oracle  on  great  emeigencies ;  XtaA 
that  oracle  was  divin4*.  It  was  the  true 
God,  Jehovah)  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
and  infallible.  And  though  he  was 
pleased,  in  accommodalion  t«  their 
mental  condition  and  capacities  to  re- 
tain and  incorporate  into  his  ritual  cer- 
tain usages,  to  which  they  had  been 
familiar  in  other  connexions,  yet  they 
were  henceforth  hallowed  usages,  and 
never  to  be  associated  with  any  idolp 
atrous  sentiments  or  aims.  The  use  ol 
precious  stones  by  those  that  minist^- 
ed  at  heathen  temples  was  nothing  but 
deceit,  delusion,  and  fraud.  They  were 
instrumental  in  uttering  oracles  which 
were  enigmatical,  ambiguous,  and  false. 
In  God's  worship  they  were  Urim  9mA 
Thummimj  dearness  and  certainty, 
light  and  perfection^  lacking  nothing 
in  explicitness  of  enunciation,  nothing 
in  truth  of  accomplishment.  '  To  show 
how  all  this  is  suitable,'  says  Daubuz, 
^  to  the  principles  of  the  symbolical 
language,  by  which  alone  the  true  no- 
tion and  full  force  of  the  word  Urim  is 
to  be  understood,  we  need  only  to  re- 
member that  God  was  the  king  and 
ruler  of  Israel,  and  that  his  oracles 
were  the  special  orders  and  commands 
which  he  gave  to  that  people  to  govern 
and  ^lide  them.  Now  all  kind  of  gov- 
ernment, according  to  the  style  of  those 
ages,  which  were  acquainted  with  sym- 
bolical notions,  was  represented  by 
light ;  because  the  lights  or  luminaries 
direct  and  show  the  »  ayi  and  by  cti»> 
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sequence  govern  men,  who  otherwise 
should  not  know  what  to  do  or  whither 
to  go.  The  word  thummim  joined  to  the 
urimy  and  showing  this  light  to  be  true 
and  ver/ectj  implied  that  whatsoever 
GoQ  should  by  the  urim  foretel,  would 
eertainly  come  to  pass.  So  that  when 
Grod  gave  bis  urimf  or  lights  of  direc- 
tion,  to  the  Israelites,  it  was  in  order 
to  bring  ioperfection  all  those  counsels 
which  he  then  discovered  to  them.  It 
was  upon  this  account  that  Christ  is 
called,  John,  8.  12,  <  the  light  of  the 
world/  and  also,  John,  14. 6,  *  the  iray, 
the  truth f  and  the  life.*  For  these  titles 
signify  his  dominion  and  power  to  rule 
all  the  world  ;  and  he  is  the  Urim  and 
Tkummimj  the  disposer  of  the  oraclet 
oi  God  to  guide  and  rule  men,  and  to 
bring  to  perfection  all  the  mystery 
of  God,  which  is  to  bring  men  to  eter* 
sal  life.  Hence  in  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, wherein  that  mystery  is  per- 
feeted,  he  is  with  the  Father  the  Xumtn- 
ary  thereof.  So  that  this  New  Jerusa- 
lem being  founded  or  begun  upon  the 
oracles  and  light  of  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  completed  by  hav- 
ing therein  the  great  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim, which  gfives  light  to  all  that  are 
therein.'  This  New  Jerusalem  state, 
therefore,  is  one  in  which  all  the  will, 
counsel,  and  promises  of  God  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  are  to  be  per> 
fected.  It  is  in  that  glorious  state  that 
their  accomplishment  is  to  result ;  but 
more  especially  those  which  have  been 
made  from  the  beginuing  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation  by  the  apostles  of  the 
r.Bmb,  who  laid  the  first  foundation  of  an 
universal  church,  and  have  consequently 
their  names  written  on  the  symbols  of 
that  foundation. 

We  have  enlarged  thus  fully  in  the 
preceding  train  of  remark  on  the  origin 
and  primitive  notions  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  importance,  but  also  in  order 
to  gain  still  stronger  confirmation  of  the 
view  advanced  above  in  relation  to  their 

14* 


I  identity  with  the  precious  stones  and 
their  true  position  in  the  Breastplate 
From  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
whole,  we  cannot  but  deem  the  infei- 
ence  very  fair,  that  the  gems,  thougk^ 
perhaps  permanently  attached  to  thA 
Pectoral,  were  yet  placed  in  the  insids 
of  its  folds  when  doubled,  and  thus  in  a 
still  more  emphatic  sense  borne  '•  upon 
the  heart'  of  the  High  Priest.  Tet  as 
we  cannot  claim  an  entire  certainty  for 
this  explanation  we  have  represented 
the  Breast-plate  in  the  preceding  cut  as 
having  the  form  and  appearance  usually 
ascribed  to  it.  The  matter  is  left  to  the 
enlightened  judgment  of  the  reader. 

II.  We  have  now  to  devote  a  few 
sentences  to  the  discussion  of  the  man' 
ner  in  which  responses  were  given  to 
the  consultations  made  by  the  High 
Priest  through  the  medium  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim.  And  here  the  cloud, 
iq  which  a  remote  antiquity  has  in- 
veloped  the  question,  is  made  still 
denser  by  the  mists  of  conflicting  con* 
jcctures.  Among  the  Rabbinical  writers 
there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement  as 
to  the  occaaiona  on  which  those  consult- 
ations were  resorted  to,  viz.,  that  they 
were  of  a  public  and  not  of  a  private 
nature.  As  the  High  Priest  appeared 
before  God  in  such  cases  with  the  names 
of  all  the  twelve  tribes  on  his  Breast- 
plate, so  they  suppose  that  the  counsel 
sought  must  be  sought  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  all  the  tribes,  as  hav- 
ing relation  to  interests  .which  concern- 
ed them  all ;  as  for  instance  matters  of 
peace  and  war,  the  election  of  rulers, 
the  duties  of  the  king  on  special  emer- 
gencies, &c.  Rut  as  to  the  precise  mode 
of  the  responses,  their  diversities  of 
opinion  show  that  they  were  as  little 
furnished  with  a  clue  to  it  as  ourselves 
The  prevalent  belief  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  letters  engraved  on  the 
precious  stones  were  efieeted  in  some 
extraordinary  manner,  so  that  the  dim 
ness  or  lustre,  depression  or  elevatioi^ 
of  the  successiTe  letters  composing  tha 
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31  HAnd     JioTi  shalt  make  the 
robe  of  the  tphod  all  of  blue. 


r  ch.  39.  32. 


KQSwer  enabled  the  High  Priest  to  read 
the  response  in,  or  reflected  from,  bis 
Breast-plate.  But  this  in  most  cases 
would  have  been  impossible,  as  the 
names  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  do 
not  contain  all  the  letters  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet)  nor  can  we  eoQceire 
bow  the  letters  shoald  have  been  raised 
•r  illuminated  in  such  order  as  to  con- 
vey an  intelligible  answer.  A  far  more 
probable  opinion  is,  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  merely  a  requiHU  eir* 
cfijMtone*  inuhe  consultation ;  that  they 
simply  pti<  thg  High  Priest  inio  a  eon- 
dition  to  rec€iv€  retpontUf  and  that 
these  responses  when  duly  sought  were 
given  in  an  audible  voite  from  between 
iheChervbim,  This  seems  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  this  method  of  obtainiig^ 
the  diTine  response  is  described  as  *  ask- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.'  *  What- 
ever was  the  precise  medium  through 
which  the  response  was  conveyed,  the 
mode  in  which  the  priest  acted  is 
sufficiently  plain.  When  any  national 
emergency  arose  for  which  the  law  Ind 
made  no  provision,  the  High  Priest  ar- 
rayed himself  in  his  Breast-plate  and 
pontifical  vestments,  and  went  into  the 
holy  place,  and  standing  close  before 
the  vail,  but  not  entering  within  it, 
stated  the  question  or  difficuhy,  and  re- 
ceived an  antf.wer.  Several  instances 
will  occur  of  this  manner  of  consulting 
the  Lord.  It  is  an  opinion  which  has 
at  least  the  tacit  sanction  of  Scripture, 
that  the  mode  ^f  consulting  the  Lord  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  only  subsisted  un- 
der the  theocracy,  and  while  the  Taber- 
nacle still  remained.  Spencer  strongly 
urges  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  essentially  connected  with  the 
theocratic  government  of  the  Hebrews. 
While  the  Lord  was  their  immediate 
governor  and  king,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  enabled  to  consult 


32  And  there  shall  be  an  hole  in 
the  top  of  it,  in  the  midst  thereof, 
it  shall  have  a  binding  of  woven 

him  on  important  matters,  and  obtain 
his  directions  on  occasions  of  difficulty. 
This  method  was  also  established  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  God  in  mat- 
ters that  concerned  the  conmicn  interest 
of  the  entire  natioa.  On  both  these 
grounds  the  oracle  might  well  cease 
when  the  theocracy  terminated  by  the 
kingdom  becoming  hereditary  in  the 
person  and  family  of  Solomon  f  and 
still  more,  when  the  division  of  the  na  • 
tion  into  two  kingdoms  at  his  death 
Tendered  the  interests  of  the  nation  no 
longer  common.  This  is  but  an  hy- 
pothesis: but  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  no  traces  in  the  sacred  books  of 
consulting  (he  Lord  by  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  from  the  time  of  the  erection  to 
the  demolition  of  Solomon's  Temple: 
and  that  if  did  not  e^erwarde  exist  is 
on  all  hands  allowed.'    Pict.  Bible. 

THE  ROBE  or  TBE  EFHOD. 

81,  32.  TAott  ehalt  make  the  robe  of 
the  ephodf  lie.  This  is  a  garment  dis- 
tinct from  any  that  has  yet  been  men 
tioned.  It  is  called  the  *  robe  of  the 
ephod,'  simply  because  it  was  worn  im- 
mediately under  it.  Its  Hebrew  name  ia 
i'^^12  meil,  rendered  in  the  6r.inra^i»ri)p 
iro^i^ir,  an  under^garment  reaching 
down  to  the  feet,  Vulg.  'Tunic  of  the 
Ephod.'  Arab.  <A  rain-shedding  cloak.' 
Luth.  'A  silk  robe.'  Belg.  <A  mantle. 
Jun.  and  Trem.  '  Pallium,  a  cloak  J 
The  me'il  was  a  distinguishing  priestly 
,  vestment,  and  therefore  Christ  appears, 
Rev.  1.  13,  <  clothed  with  a  garment 
down  to  the  feet  (voSnprj)^*  to  show  him- 
self the  Great  High  Priest  of  the  church. 
It  was  a  long  linen  gown  of  sky  blue 
color,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg. 
It  was  all  of  one  piece,  and  so  formed 
as  to  be  put  on,  not  like  other  garments 
which  are  open  in  front,  but  Uke  a  sur- 
plice, oyer  the  head,  having  a  hole  at 
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work  round  aboat  the  hole  of  ic,  as 
k  were  the  bole  of  aa  habergeon, 
that  it  be  not  rent. 

the  top  for  Ihe  head  to  piss  through, 
which  was  strongly  hemmed  round  with 
a  binding  or  well  lo  prevent  it  from 
tending,  and  with  openingaorarm-holeB 
lu  Ihc  sidei  in  place  of  s IreTes.  Hound 
iti  tower  border  were  tvssets  made  rT 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  in  the  rorm  of 
pomegtanaleB,  intenpersed  with  small 
gold  bells,  in  order  lo  make  *  noise 
when  the  High  Prie«t  went  iulo  or  eame 
out  from  (he  holy  place,  the  reason  of 
irtueh  u  giTcu  below     We  ace  not  in- , 


33  1  And  beneath,  upon  the  hem 
of  it  thou  shall  make  pom^ranatei 
o/  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scai- 


loftheei 


number  ^  the  pome- 
granates and  belJs.  The  Rabbinical 
writers  are  moslty  unanimous  in  say- 
ing, there  were  73  in  all,  which  is 
doablksi  as  prShable  as  any  other  ctm- 
jeciure  on  the  subject.  Il  will  be  ob- 
served, that  while  the  body  orihs  Roba 
was  entirely  o(  blue,  this  nmamental 
appendage  in  the  skins  was_  richly 
dyed  of  variegated  hues,  and  must  bav* 
rendered  the  whole  a  lestneDt  of  ei> 
qoisite  beauly. 


The  Robe  or  the  Bphoo. 


83.  Thou  thall  make  potMgranalii 
:p1  Hmwon.  The  term  'pomegranati 
is  compounded  o! poma, apple,  and  gra 
DOfa,  grained,  from  its  [esemblance 
whea  opened,  lo  an  appit  full  of  gn 


Itgro 


-ild  in  PalesI 


in  other 


and  September  irhen  Ihe  fruit  ii  npe, 
ivnish-red  color,   be- 
ard, yet  easily  brok- 
r  the  pomegranate  ia 
a  bright  pink,  with  skinny  partitions 


like  thosi 


■s  of  Syi 

Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  souihem  pans 
*f  Europe,  and  in  some  portions  of  our 
awn  country.  The  fruit  is  Ihe  iiw  of 
«]  orange,  flatlened  at  the  end  lilie  an 
(pple;  and  when  cultivated  is  of  a  beau- 
liful  color  and  highly  gralfful  flavor. 
The  liod  is  at  fint  green ;  but  in  August 


subacid  juice 


d  wiih  I 


a  great  mullituih 
ol  while  and  purplish  red  seeds,  Ths 
flower,  which  is  of  a  scarlet  color, 
is  peculiarly  beauliful,  and  il  is  prob- 
ably to  Ihe  flower  [hat  allusion  is  had, 
Cant.  4.  3,  where  the  royal  bridegroom 
compares  ihe  cheeks  of  his  bride  to  a 
'  piece  of  pomegnmate/  Ihongh  olhen 


ODddrauad  by  Ibis  ■  itctioit  oC  the  Tniit  I  an  idra  of  the  fnrm  of  ibe  fniil  ud 
ilwir,  ibe  chHks  being  callfd  in  ihc  flower  of  thii  pl&nl,  bolh  whicb  are 
Tmlmudic  language,  tht  pDin(jrsna<(j  i  amoog  the  moM  atiiking  objecU  of  Ibe 
^flktfact.    ThB,aiioBnd  cut  will  give  I  Testable  world. 


lerc  it  was  held  sacred  and  en- 
tered into  the  tymboli  of  the  healhen. 
wotbhip,  as  IS  Jilainlf  to  be  inrerred 
■join  its  giving  name  to  an  idolatrous 
leniple,  2  KiiigE,  S.  IS,  called  'the 
bouse  or  Rimmon,'  i.  e.  the  Pomegraii- 
aM.  In  Persia  the  heads  of  sceplrea 
uves  were  formed  in  ibe 


«  of  a  Pddi 


It  w 


held  sacred  in  £g)>pt ;  aiid  in  all 

poppy,  which  also  abounds  in  aeeda, 
waa  eboseo  iti  its'stead.  Both  were  de- 
dicated by  the  pagans  tn  the  sinirolire 
powers,  their  numerous  seeds  render- 
ing them  an  »pl  emblem  of  prolifie 
proptrlitt.  Hence  a(  marriages  the 
bride  was  crowned  with  a  chaplnl  in 
which  were    inserted    the.J1owera   of 

ur/ruil/utn«i.  As  tllen  the  idea  of 
fruil/til  incriiut  is  prominent  among 
Ihe  symholical  nntinns  atlachrd  to  this 
plant  and  its  fruit,  there  is  perhaps 
ample  ground  for  Ihe  suggestion,  that 
this  singular  appurtenance  to  the  High 
Priest^s  dress,  in  coujunclion  with  the 
tulla,  was  designed  to  intimaia  thai  the 


sound  at  iha  goapel  should  not  be  in 
rain;  thai  wherever  the  lountt  of  tbe 
doctrine  ol  Christ  and  Ibe  apostles 
■hould  come,  Ibeii  tt  should  biar  fruit, 
or  that  churches  should  be  galbeted 
bringing  forth  the  fruiti  uf  r^hteniu- 
ness;  the  prMcAinj*  of  the  gospel 
should  be  the  means  of  begetting  a 
spiritual  pn^eny  zealous  of  good  uvrft*. 
The  remarlis  of  Prof.  Edwards  are  too 
pertinent  to  this  point  not  to  be  cited 
in  the  present  connexion.  'The  golden 
bells  on  the  Ephod,  by  their  preciooa 
matter  and  pleasant  sound  do  well  rep. 
reseol  tbe  good  profession  that  the 
saiuls  make-;  and  Ihe  jwrnegranatea 
the  fruit  Ibey  bring  forth.  And  as  in 
the  hem  of  Ihe  (robe  of  the)  Ephod, 
bells  and  pomegranoies  were  conEtanlly 
connected,  as  is  once  and  again  observ- 
ed,— '  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate, 
a  golden  hell  and  a  pomegranate' — so 
it  is  in  the  true  saints.  Their  good  pro- 
fatioa,  and  their  good  fruit,  do  con- 
Illy  accompany  one  another.     The 


fruit 


ley  bring    i 


;ound  of  Iheir  profeai 
Trtal.  on  Aftel,  Part  III.  p.  396 
T  Of  Wue,  pvyplt,  Korltt,  gtc. 
though  the  body  uflhia  ganneul  w 


I   the 
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let,  round  about  the  hem  thereof; 
and  bells  of  gold  between  them 
round  about : 

34  A  golden  bell  and  a  pomegran- 
ate, a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegran- 
ate, upon  the  hem  of  the  robe 
round  about. 

35  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron,  to 
minister:  and  his  sound  shall  be 

one  aniform  color,  a  beautiful  blue, 
yet  the  skirts  were  ornamented  with 
this  parti-colored  fringe-work,  wrought 
somewhat  like  the  silken  balls,  or  ball- 
tassels,  of  modem  upholstery,  into  the 

sh^e  of  the  fruit  here  mentioned. 

ir  BelU  of  gold.  Of  the  suggesting  origin 
ofUhis  part  of  the  dress  of  the  High  Priest 
it  is  difficult  to  give  any  account.  That 
hells  were  not  unknown  in  the  costume 
of  the  East  is  evident  from  the  Tar- 
gum  on  Est.  6. 10,  where  Ahasuerus  says 
to  tiaman  '€k>  to  my  ^wardrobe,  and 
take  one  of  my  best  purple  cloaks,  and 
of  the  best  silk  vests,  with  gems  at  the 
four  comers  of  it,  and  golden  hells  and 
fomegranates  hanging  round  about,^ 
Michaelis  conjectures  that  the  Oriental 
kings  of  that  period  were  accustomed 
to  wear  little  bells  upon  some  part  of 
their  robes  in  order  to-giye  notice  that 
that  they  were  near  by,  and  that  the 
people  might  retire.  Hence  perhaps 
the  use  of  bells  as  a  symbol  of  the  rev- 
erence  due  to  holy  places.  This  idea 
«  favored  by  the  strong -language,  v. 
36,  where  the  punishment  of  death  is 
Ihreatened  upon  the  neglect  of  this  cere- 
oony ;  which  would  seem  to  imply  that 
18  in  the  etiquette  of  an  Eastern  court, 
lo  one  would  rash  mdely,  or  without 
iome  kind  of  annunciation,  into  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  so  the  High 
Priest  was  not  to  be  guilty  of  the  irrev- 
erence of  approaching  the  Oracle  with- 
out some  kind  of  signal  of  his  coming. 
Another  use  of  this  appendage  of  the 
mantle,  as  inferred  from  Ecclus.  45. 
7  9,  was,  that  the  people  collected  in 
the  court  around  the  sanctuary  might 


heard  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the 
holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and 
when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die 
not. 
36  IT  And  tthou  shall  make  a 
plate  ofipuie  gold,  and  grave  upon. 
It  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet, 
HOLINESS  TO  THE  LORD. 

t  ch.  39  30.  Zech.  14. 20. 

be  admonished  of  the  High  Priest's  en- 
trance into  the  Ho!}'  Place,  and  so 
unite  their  prayers  with  his  incense 
offering,  'An  everlasting  covenant  he 
made  with  him  (Aaron),  and  gave  him 
the  priesthood  among  the  people ;  he 
beautified  him  with  comely  ornaments, 
and  clothed  him  with  a  robe  of  glory. 
He  put  upon  him  perfect  glory;  and 
strengthened  him  with  rich  garments, 
with  breeches,  with  a  long  robe,  and 
the  ephod.  And  he  compassed  him  with 
pomegranates,  and  with  many  golden 
bells  round  about,  that  as  he  went  there 
might  be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made 
that  might  be  heard  in  the  temple,  for 
a  memorial  to  the  children  of  his  peo. 
pie.'  If  this  be  well  founded,  and  the 
sound  of  the  bells  had  principal  refer- 
ence to  the  people,  to  remind  them  of 
the  proper' spirit  afid  deportment  to  be 
observed  on  the  occasion,  then  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  phrase,  <  that  he 
die  not,'  is  perhaps  to  be  understood 
not  of  Aaron,  but  to  be  rendered  imper- 
sonally, '  that  one  die  not,'  *  that  there 
be  no  dying,'  i.  e.  that  no  one  may  pre- 
sumptuously lay  aside  the  becoming 
reverence  and  thus  expose  himself  to 
death.  The  original  will  no  doubt  ad- 
mit of  this  construction,  but  whether  it 
be  the  true  one,  we  are  not  prepared  tc 
decide. 

THE  OOLDES  PLATE  AND  MITSE. 

36.  Thou  shait  make  a  plate  of  pure 
go/d,  &c.  Heh.  y^S  tritz.  Or.  TreraAoi*, 
petal f  leaf,  Vulg.  'Lamina,'  plate, 
Arab. 'Fillet.'  Luth  'Forehead-plate* 
The  original  word   f^y  tzitz,  from 
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yiS  tzutZf  to  flourish f  is  generally 
understood  to  signify  a  flower f  and  the 
Greek  renderiug  yetcU  would  seem  to 
be  founded  upon  this  sense,  implying 
either  that  the  plate  was  itself  of  the 
form  of  a  flower,  or  was  curiously 
wrought  with  Aower-work.  Such  also 
was  plainly  the  opinion  of  Josephus, 
whr  gives  a  minute  description  of  the 
particular  kind  of  flower  or  calyx  which 
was  figured  upon  the  plate.  Roseumul- 
ler,  however,  contends  that  this  render- 
ing  in  this  place  is  founded  upon  a  false 
interpretation  of  *f^'2f  which  does  not, 
be  says,  legitimately  signify  a  flower ^ 
nor  has  it  any  relation  to  flowers  or 
fiower-workf  but  properly  denotes  some- 
thing  gluttening,  radiant  f  efftdgentf  and 
is  here  applied  to  the  plate  on  the  Mitre, 
from  the  flathing  splendors  which  beam- 
ed  from  it.  fiut  the  ideas  of  flourish- 
ing  and  of  emUting  splendor  are  some- 
what closely  related  in  all  languages, 
as  nothing  is  more  common  with  us  for 
instance  than  to  speak  of  the  Itrightness 
or  splendid  hues  of  flowers,  and  from 
the  usus  loquendi  of  the  term  it  cannot 
at  all  be  questioned  that  the  dominant 
■ense  of  "f  "^S  is  that  o{fl4iwers  or  flow- 
ering  plants.  Yet  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  two  ideas  of  effiorescence  and 
shining  may  be  combined  in  this  pas* 
sage,  especially  if  we  suppose,  as  we 
think  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  that 
some  kind  of  floral  ornament  was 
wrought  upon  the  glistening  gold  plate 
of  the  Mitre.  In  describing  the  exe- 
cution of  this  order,  £x.  39.  30,  it  is 
•aid,  ^  they  made  the  plate  of  the  holy 
eroum  (OJlpn  *1T3  f  "^2  tJtitz  n'Czer 
hakkodesh)  of  pure  gold,'  &c.,  where 
^T3  n'izer  comes  from  a  verb  signify- 
ing to  separate  f  and  hence  denoting  a 
croum  as  a  mark  of  separation  or  du- 
tinction*  So  also  the  original  word  for 
mitre  occurs  Job,  29.  14,  where  it  is 
rendi'red  'diadem,'  leading  us  to  the 
inference  that  the  sacerdotal  mitre  is 
closely  allied  with  the  kingly  crown. 
Thus  too  Lev.  8.  9«  '  and  he  put  the 


mitre  upon  bit  bead;  also  upon  th« 
mitre,  even  upon  bis  fore-front,  did  he 
put  the  golden  plate,  the  holy  crown, 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.'     Ii 
like  manner  we  find  it  said  Ps.  132, 18| 
'  upon  himself  shall  his  crovm  flourish 
(1*1T3  f  ■'S"*  yaizUz  nizro)J    Here  it 
is  difllcult  to  account  for  the  idea  of  « 
crotrn'f  flourishing,  except  upon  the 
suppostion  of  some  kind  of  fl^tral  ap- 
pendages being  connected  with  it  ir 
the  mind  of  the  writer ;  and  this  migh; 
have  arisen   from   the  fact,  that   the 
earliest  crown  was  merely  a  chaplet| 
garland,  or  wreath  bound  around  the 
head;  or  from  the  beautiful  wrougj^t 
flower-work  on  the  priestly  Mitre  oi 
Aaron.    Bat  whatever  uncertainty  may 
otherwise  envelope  the  subject,  this  is 
clear  beyond  qtwstion,  that  th^  Plate 
was  the  principal  part  of  the  Mitre,  and 
that  the  badges   of  the   priestly  are 
closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the 
kingly  dignity  in  the  appointed  ve&tun 
of  the  Jewish  pontiff.    For  this  fact  a 
twofold  reason  may  be  assigned.    In 
the  first  place,  the  entire  nation  of  Is- 
rael was  in  a  sense  concentrated  in  the 
person  of  the  High  Priest,  their  bead 
and  representative.     It  was  the  high 
prerogative  of  this  favored  people  to  be 
chosen  as  a  *  royal  priesthood,'  a  '  king- 
dom of  priests,'  and  the  unity  of  the 
nation,  in  this  exalted  character,  was 
nmde  visible  in  the  person  of  him  who 
was  ordained. as  their  supreme  dignita- 
ry.    Nothing  therefore  would  be  more 
natural  or  appropriate  than  that  cor 
responding  symbols  or  badges  of  this 
twofold  dis^nction  should  appear  on 
the  head-dress  of  the  High  Priest,  as 
we  here  learn  to  have  been  the  fact. 
Indeed  the  Jewish  tradition  amplifiea 
this  idea  somewhat,  and  aflirms  a  three* 
fold  dignity  of  their  race,  which  they 
say  was  indicated  by  a  triplet  of  crownS| 
viz.,  the  crown  of  the  priesthood,  the 
crown  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  crowa 
of  the  law.— Secondly,  this  coqjunctioa 
of  sacerdotal  and  royal  symbols  in  th« 
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37  AndlhnnBlialt  putitonablue    tre;  upoa  the  fore-front  of  the  nu- 
luce,  that  i[  may  be  upoa  the  mi-   ire  it  ^all  be. 


to  sit  IB  '  B  fritil  upon  his  Ihrtne,' 
of  ihese    bein;  made  &  priiit  afur  ihenidei  ol 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  who    Melchiiedek,  iMiij  of  rigbWDUUieM. 


The  Golden  FtATE  o 


f  Like  th4  tngravingt  0/  a  tigntt. 
It  is  probable  thai  ihe  Jewish  writers 
■le  correct  in  supposing  thai  the  letti 
were  not  rot  or  groottd  (nlo  Ihe  pla 


rfund  i 


The  precise 


derennined,  but  Mlimnn- 
idn  njrs  that  in  working  Ibe  inscrip- 
tira,  Ihe  iiulrnmenU  were  at^liedio 
tb«  )n«i(b  and  not  ta  Iht  miliidt  of  Ibe 
plates,  so  aa  lo  stake  the  letters  stand 

out. V  Houhesj)   to  ,  the   Loan. 

Heb.  mn*'^  Vi^  kodith  la-Ychocah, 
kalmtu  toJthacah,  or  (At  hatintn  0/ 
JthoBOh,  according  to  Ihe  Gi.  which  baa 
iyi-upa  inuH^r,  tht  halinm,  or  aanctiil- 
.  talim,nflh4  Lord,  This  was  perhaps 
the  mnat  conspicuous  object  of  Ibe  High 
Priesl's  dresa,  and  was  in  Tsel  a  lignif- 
icant  memento  of  the  character  of  the 

IS  inscription 


bill,  which  cannot  be  hid 

HMinorial  incessantly,  though  silently, 

proclaimiag  to  the  eje,  lo  the  bean,  to 


a  holy  m 


holy  ISod,  a  holy  eer 
.er,>  holjpeople,and 
holy  covenant.'  The  children  o(  Is- 
rael could  not  look  upon  it  without 
being  remindad  o(  th«  great  principle 
which  Jehonh  would  hare  to  pertsda 
all  hia  wonhip,  and  which  is  eliie- 
wbert  so  solemnlj  announced,  'I  will 
be  tanciifitd  m  all  them  that  draw 
nigh  unto  me.'  And  to  the  Saints  in 
all  ages  it  should  serte  aa  a  remein. 
hrancer  oC  the  equiialent  inliioatira, 
that  as  '  he  which  hath  called  us  is 
holy,  so  are  we  lo  be  holy  ia  aU  aun> 

37.  And  (Aou  ihatt  put  U  on  a  blat 
laet.   An  idiomalic  eipiession  for  '  put 
was  to  hang  by  a  ribbon 
the  Hiire,  as  is  Intimated 


resented  in  the 

cut.    The  T 

Imudista 

howeier  say 

the 

re  were  ihre 

ribbons, 

one  Bt  each  e 

and  one  in  ibc  middle 

lb 

bead.    We 

have  ae- 

cordingly   so 

on    Ihe 

smaller  Ggur 

the  cut,  as  there  is  no 

mcoDsUleac, 

in 

supposing  i 

lo  haTf 

J8  Ind  It  Ehall  he  upon  Aaron's 
fcrei.ad,  that  Aarnn  may  "bear 
■  ve.  «.  Uv.  It.  ,1.  Sc  a*,  il.  Numb.  IHi 


phelh,  l.or 
plies  iu'cir 


roll  r 


The  I 


10  the  style  at  bead- 
ig  the  Ataba,  Turks, 
Persliuis,  and  oilier  Oriental  natiooa, 
called  (At  Jurtan,  and  roriued  nrsnum- 
ber  oi'Bw;.lbes  or  foMintfs  ordoib.  As 
DDlbing  L  (aid  of  the  priciit /orn  at 
the  High  Priest'*  Hiire,  we  ve  doubt- 
^uatly  rep. 


uugh  perhaps  of 
unpliiude.  Uj  Ibe  >nclent  Greeks  this 
kind  of  catering  for  the  head  was  called 
tioni,  and  cidarit,  and  lometiinei  dlo- 
dtmai  tChd  that  it  wai  aot  unusual  lo 
bare  it  made  ot  fine  linen,  us  in  llie 
present  case,  i»  clear  fram  Ibe  fact  thai 
Justin  relates  of  Alexaoder  the  Great, 


^e  iniauiCy  of  (he  holy  ihings, 
'hich  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
hallow  in  all  their  holy  gifts;  and 
it  shall  be  always  upon  his  fore- 

:ie  took  the  ifiaifMn  fmm  his  bead 
id  up  the  wounds  of  Ljsinucbu. 
From  these  tiiUs  we  perc«i«e  oew 
Bee  that  the  priestly  Mitre  est- 
It  the  ^me  lime  tkingty  iinparlj 
t  is  even  supposeS  that  the  in. 
ale  predilection  of  the  Orieulals 
for  the  lurban  arises  from  ibe  belief 
of  some  mysiic  litlue  emblematic  of 
nvinignty  stilt  clinging  Ip  il.  Tbe 
Milre  of  AaroD  merely  coiered  ihe 
crown  and  upper  pari  of  Ihe  bead  with- 
out  descending  low  upoo  Ihe  forehead) 
which  was  lefl  bure  for  Ihe  golden  Plale 
lo  lie  npon  it  below  the  edge  of  Ihe 
Miire.  In  Ibis  respect  the  Miire  of  Ihe 
High  Priest  differed  fcum  ihe  bonnela 
of  the  common  priests,  which  hsiing 
no  plate  sunk  tower  on  the  foiehead.  Ib 
other  points  the  geaeial  resemblaoc* 
was  very  str.iking. 


Tbe  Kioh  Puest'b 

38.  Thai  AaTan  may  bear  Ihe  iniquity. 

«c.      The  implicalion  plainly  is,  Ibat  i 

there  might  be,  tmconscinu^ly  perhaps  ' 

ui  the    offerers,   some  defecM  in    the  i 

oblaiitHis  presented,   which  were  gra-  I 

ciously  pardoned — a  frequent  sense  of  < 

burnt  or  carried  in  the  Scriplnres— by  j 
the  intercession  of  the  High  Prif 


CHAPTER  xxvrn. 


bead,  that  tney  maj  be  •  accepted  |  the  ( 

bUure  the  Loan 
39  liAod  thut 


t  of  &ae  linen,  and  thou 
oilre  e/"  fine  linenj 
take  the  girdle  a/ 


High  Prieoi  auatau 


typeorcliiiii,  aiMi 
Teaeiucd  not  auVj 
mini  IB  ^Deral  fur 
[lie,  t^  Ibe:  aiorilii 
ai  making;  utaKNi' 
fetlimi  o]  Iht  ato. 
wu  deuc,  it  appeaj 


oC  tbe  stain  in 

po*ed  la  look  and 
at  Ibat  ■  perlect '  hi 
irliich  sbouid  so 
guisb  ibe  great  M< 
repiesentefl.  The 
1  musl  be  lakeo  in  lb 
luDj  la  copvey  Ihc 
giuge,  Ps.  &1.  9,  ' 
shield,  aod  look  up 
awtivitd?  Ps.  VX 
pridta  be  clothed 


■hout  Tor  jo'j:  For 
sake,  turn  not  an*) 
aaaintci,'  i.  e.  b« 
ing  upon  the  face; 
1DC«  of  ibc  golden 
Ft  embiauing  Ibis  ei- 
have  a  B|iecial  alia- 
■tttion,.  nf  tk,  halg 
eolOad. 


ibrai-itr  tkt  coat  of 


and  et  leaded  dawn 


.  40  Y^Aud  for  Aaroo'i  sods  thi 
ibalt  make  coats,  and  ibuu  shall 
•nake  lut  \tii;m  girdles,  and  tK» 
-fliut  ihou  makelur  :lieiii,fijrglury 
and  lor  beauiy. 
41  And  iliou  shall  put  them  upon 

iT«r.4.  ch.39.ai.  atl,«9,41.    ti> 


DUS.  [B.  C.  149t. 

Auon  thy  brother,  .and  hia  soni 

wiihhiai:  andsliall  lauoiullhem, 
aad  '  consecrate  them,  and  soncUiy 
ihem,  ihat  ihey  may  miniaier  ua^ 
to  me  in  the  priest's  office. 

I  ch.  OT.  7.   *  M.  30.  4  M.  15.     .ch.M 


1  OirdUa/netdit-ia 

■  pi« 


k.  Ueb.  e^Stt 

ofbKtH 

klue,  purple, 


linen,  einbraidered 

■Dd  scwlei,  aud  whic 

body.    JoHpbut  uyi  it  vut  embreid 

«d  wilb  fluwets;  uidslui  bUies  Lhm 

wu  foui  &i|{«ra  bioail,  aod  Ihal,  af 

being  womd  iwice  uooihI  ilie  body, 


■  says  ihe  Girdln  \m  three  fingen 
wd,  and  ihirty-twD  cubits  long;  he- 
ll, u  its  lengtb  neceasarilf  implies, 
lund  many  limei  roand  the  body.  A> 
IS  Cirdle  was  ao  imrrow,  its  lenglli. 


willn 


Mry  II 


loa 


d  ED  bug  dowD  to  tbe  fe«i,  on 
mniKcasionii  but  Ikal,  when  offi- 
ng at  tba  altar,  tbe  j^sl  threw 
lorechu  leftabotilder.  .Maimoni. 


acquainted  with  tb«  ordinary  length  «1 
Oiiental  girdles,  and  tbe  number  ol 
times  Ihey  are  carried  around  the%ady. 
Tbe  t^trdle  was  worn  over  the  embroid- 
ered coat  by  tha  common  ptiests.  to 
wham  this  coat,  unlike  the  altirs  ofthi 
.  High  Priest,  TDEiiMd  the  ootei  garnKat. 


Thc  Gibslk. 
THE  niHiraTt.  I  it  va>  precisely  it  is  difficult  to  say 

40,  Sannefi.  Heh.  015210  vtig- 1  According  to  the  Jewish  writers  tba 
ianlh.  Gr.  tihatK,  tiara*.  Volg.  'Tia-  '  Bonnets  came  down  lower  upon  tbe 
rai.'  A*  a  ditTerent  term  is  ueed  to  Torfhead  thm  the  Milre,  and  rose  op 
designate  the  article  here  menlioned  :  higher  like  an  hillock,  as  the  original 
from  that  which  is  applied  to  the  Mitre  is  derired  Tram  731  gtha,  a  hillotk,  a 
•fthe  High  Priest,  there  was  probably  \ktuil.  In  other  words  Ihey  were  of  a 
aome  difference  in  tbe  fonn  i  but  what   more  conical   atipe  than   th«  Mitr* 
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42  And  tbou  shall  make  them 
•  liaen  breeches  to  cover  their  na- 
kedAess:  'from  the  Ioids  even  unto 
the  thighs  they  shall  reach  i. 

43  And  they  shall  be  npon  Aaron, 
ftnd  upon  his  sons,  what  they  conra 
in  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 


Thi>,  bawenr,  don  not  emtfej  a  very 
uialinct  iilm,  and  wa  must  refFr  the 
wader  lo  iho  accompanying  cut  for  a 
lie*,  which  ia  at  betL  conjectural,  of 
the  probable  diO'irence  bolween  them. 
1  For  gloTj,  B.nd  for  btmuly.  No- 
thing 19  more  ob*iou«  ihan  that  the 
prieatly  attire  was  to  be  w  ordered  as 
to  preaenl  an  ait  of  impresBive  splendor 
and  gai^ou;ne$>,  that  a  becoming  rer. 
eience  might  be  inspired  towarda  the 
peraoM  of  those  who  wore  them.  Bnt 
lo  w,  tbey  present  merely  a  gaudy 
speelacle,  a  showy  pageant,  except  so 
br  oa  we  £i  our  eye  upon  their  lyp. 


gregaiion,  or  when  ihej  come  near 
-tiunto  the  attar  to  mmiEtet  in  the 
holy  place  ;  that  they  •  bear  not  in- 
iqiuw  and  die.  d  it  shait  be  a  stat- 
ute lor  ever  unto  bim,  and  his  seed 
aAer  hiin. 

>ch.30.M,    *Le*.S.I.  IT.  A  W.  IV.SO. 
*  sa.».    Nuiiii.».  iS.  i  18.JJ.    .aeh.JT. 

ieal  Import.  Here,  and  here  only,  id 
he  gtory  of  grace  and  the  btauly  of 
loNnen,  which  Ihej  shadoned  forth, 
In  we  behold  ihe,'tnie  jtory  and  btavlt/ 
■f  these  Eacred  robes.  It  it  only  as  the 
ight  of  the  lubttanci  is  reflected  upon 
he  lymiat,  that  the  symbol  itself  can 
It  all  tkint  in  our  eyes.  But  when  we 
liscem-in  these  beauteous  robes  an 
mage  of  thi  spiritual  attire  of  the 
aints,  the 'true  royal  hierarchy,  who 
re  made  at  once  kings  and  priests  unto 


4S.  TAdu  ihalt  makt  them  linen 
licket.  Heb.  ia  ■»0:Sa  mUmeti 
i;  more  properly  limn  drautrt, 
lich  though  last  menlimied  were  the 


or  trowaers.  Miimonides  saya  that  the 
drawers  worn  by  the  priests  reached 
from  above  the  navel  to  the  knee,  and 
had  no  opening  before  or  behind,  but 
were  drawn  up  around  the  body  by 
strings,  like  a  pntse.  This  resemblen 
the  linen  drawers  worn  by  the  Turks 
and  Persians  at  the  present  day,  ex 


a^  (hat  tbex  ttich  ralher  Mow  tlie  lighi  snund  Ibe  body  bj  mcaiu  of  ■ 
U«.  Tbey  •"  *«>  ""le  allogEIber, .  Blring  or  girdle,  which  nau  thiwifh  B 
■wl  vbsB  dikwa  OB  an  &Btcsed  tuj  !  hen  in  Uu  uppei  border.'     Pitt.  BM* 


-^be  Drawen,  lh«  ,Enibraider«l  Coal, 
the  Girdle,  and  ihtTutbaD;  bDl,b««ide> 
this,  (be  High  Priest  wor«  Ihe  Ephod, 
the  Robe  of  the  Ephod  with  its  Bella 


aniong  the  aacred  Tulineiita,  it  i»  n^ 
posed  the   priests  alwaya  ,  miBiil^te^ 

barefoot.    This  i»  perhaps  confirmetl  by 
the  fact  that  Moses,  E«rore  the  symbol 
of  Jehovah  at  Ibe  burning    bush,  waa 
comtnanded  to  put  off  his  shoes. 
43.  Tlial  thiy  btar  n^t  inii/uay  and  ' 


orer  the  Ephod,  the  fibouUar-pieces  o 
oayi-slone,  and  the  engraied  oman 
nfpuregoMi«froiil*(taLBIu  ~ 


ae)ve*  t< 


off  by  a  Buddea 


urban.  The    < 


the  Scripture  for  ttaeii  opinioa,  thai  Ihe 
lobea  were  so  essential  a  pan  of  the 
priestly  character,  that  wiihonl  them  a 
priest  had  no  more  right  than  private 
persons,  or  even  foreigners,  to  officiate 
at  the  atur.  It  seems  that  Ihe  old 
robes  of  Ihe  priests,  as  already  men- 
tioaed  in  the  Note  on  v.  39,  were  on. 
ravelled,  to  be  hiirnl  as  widis  for  .the 
lamps  St  the  feast  of  iaberpacles.  .What 
was  done  with  those  of  the  High  Priest 
IS  not  known  ;  but  analogy  would  : 
lo  render  it  probable  ihet  they  were 
aimilarly  need  for  the  lamps  io  the 
ernscle.     We   may  remark  also  1 


.    Gr.  . 


..a{«,., 


and  titty  sbiij  not  bring  itn  upon  Ihem- 
itltet  llial  lift  die  not.  This  caution, 
as  the  Hebrew  writers  have  gathered, 
was  inteadad  ttrapply  not  Io  Ibe  linea 
drawers  oniyi  but  lo  all  Ihe  garmenla. 
Their,  lai^uage  is  as  follows:  <  Tba 
High  I>fiest  thai  minisleretb  with  less 
than  theaareighirianxenis, -vr  the  in. 
ferior  Priest  Ibal  miniatereth  with  leas 
than  Ihese  four  garmsnis,  his  senile  is 
unlawful,  and  he  is  guilty  of  death  by 
ibe  hsjid  of  God,  even  as  a  alranger  that 
minislerelb.  When  tbeir  garments  are 
upon  them,  their  priesthood  is  Upon 
.  Ibemi  if  their  garmeDls  be  not  apa« 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  ND  this  is  the  thing  that  thou 

•{^  shalt  do  unto  them  to  hallow 

them,  to  minister  unto  me  in  the 

'  ■"   •  ■'   ..-■-.-  ■      1 

themi  theb  priesthood  is  not  upon 
them^  but,  lo,  they  are  as  strangers; 
and  it  is  written,  Num.  1.  61,  *The 
stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put 
to  death.'  *•  MsimMitfMi  in  Ainiwortlu 


i*** 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

.  m  ccmsEcnATioif  or  the  fuests. 

As  God  1^  said,  t.  41,  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter -^  respecting  Aaron  and 
his  sons^  <Thou  shalt  anoint  them  and 
eonsecrate  thentand  sanctify  them,  that 
they  may  n^ister  untn  me  in  the  priest's 
office,'  he  proceeds  in  the  present  chap- 
ter  to  prescribe,  with  great  minuteness, 
the  manner  in  which  this  solemn  cere- 
mony should  be  performed.  As  the 
office  which  they  were  to  sustain  was 
in  itself  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  them^lres  and  the  people,  it  was 
proper  that  the  mode  of  their  induction 
into  it  should  be  in  the  highest  degree 
august  and  impressive ;  and  as  nptbing 
•t  the  %ind  had  been  done  before,  and  as 
a  permanent  form  of  inauguration  was 
now  to  be  fixed  upon,  we  see  abundant 
reason  for  the  express  appointment  of 
the  Tarious  ceremonies  by  which  the 
procedure  was  to  'be  marked.  These 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  was  calculated 
to  afieot  the  incumbents  with  the  great- 
ness and  sacredness  of  the  work  to 
which  they  were  called,  and  also  to 
lead  the  people  to  magnify  and  rever- 
ence an  office  in  which  their  interests 
were  so  deeply  involved.  The  whole 
transaction  was  to  be  so  conducted  that 
there  should  be  ample  evidence  that 
Aaron  and  bis  sons  did  not  <  glorify 
themselves  to  be  made  priests^'  but  that 
they  were  <  called  of  God'  to  exercise 
the  sacerdotal  functions.  The  Most 
High  did,  as  it  were,  in  this  ceremony 
put  his  hand  upon  them,  distingnish 
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Driest's  office :  - » Take  onei  jwag 
bullock,  and  two.  rams  without 
blemish, 
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themirom  common  men^set  then)  apart 
from  common  seryicesi.and  .make  tbeipi 
the  ixed  M^n  of  communication  ber 
tweien  himself  and  th^.  chosen  rape. 
'  The  consecration  of  God  war  up<»9 
theiiiheads.' .  Bnt  while  they-  were  thus 
made  to  foe),  that  thcgr  were  invested 
wtith'an-office  of  the  highest  sai»etity, 
and  one  .in  which. th^yi.were  to  expiate 
the  sins  of  the  peopie  h)r  typical  sacri- 
fices, they  were,  not  sufiered.to  foiget 
that  they  also  ware  themsc^lves  sinners« 
and  needed  an  expiation  as  ,nuich  as 
any  of  those  for  whom^th^y  ministered 
Aoeordingly  the  very  first  «tep  in  the 
ceremony  of  consecration  was  the  pro- 
viding of  a  buUock,  rams,  &c.,as  a  sin- 
offering  for  themselves,  to  keep  thei^ 
perpetually  reminded, of  the  fact  thi^t 
the  '  law  made  men  pne^  that  bad  in« 
firmity,  who  needed  firs^,too|Eerup  si^cri* 
fioes  iof  their  own  sins,  and  then  for  the 
people's,'  Heb.  7.  27^.28.  The  typical 
reference  >  of  the  office  itself  ,to  tl^e 
Savior  Jesus  Christ,  the  Messiah  or 
Anointed  Qn^,  the  great  High  Priest  of 
the  Church,  is  v^ry  obvious,  although 
those  parts  of  the  consecrating  cere- 
mony which  implied  sinful  -infirmity  in 
its  subjects  could  have  no  bearing  in  ris- 
huion  to  him  who  was  in  himself  'holy, 
harmless,  und^ed,  separate  from  sin- 
ners, and  made  higher  than  the  heavens.' 
H6  needed  not  to  be  sanctified  by  the 
blood  of  rams  and  bullocks,  or.  made 
perfect  by  the  death  of-  others,  inas- 
much as  he  has  by  his  one  offering  ot 
himself  upon  the  crqss  satisfied  for  ever 
all  the  demands  of  the  law  upon  him* 
self  and  his  believing  people. 

\.And  thU  U^the  mng  that  thou 
ahalt  do,  Heb.  ISHTI  hu4dabar,  th$ 
word,  Gr.  xat  r«vr«  s9Tt»,  and  th$i4 
are  the  tkingi.  See  Note  on  Gen.  15. 1. 
.^^f   To  Anffoir  tkm*    Heb.  IQJlp) 
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2  And  k  unleavened  bread,  and 
cakes  unleavened  tempered  with 

b  Lev.  2  4.  6c  6.  20,  21,  22. 

briM  lekaddesk  otham^  to  mnctify  them, 
to  set  them  apart.  This  is  here  a  term 
denoting  that  general  consecration  to 
the  priestly  office  which  is  expanded  in 
fuller  detail  in  the  sequel  of  the  chap- 
ter. The  sohsequeM  expression  'con- 
•ecrate,*  ▼;  9, 29,  ha»  respect  rather  to 
one  particnlar  part  of  the  ceremonies 
enjoined  on  the  occasion.i  '  '  IT  To 
minuter  in  the  prie»t*t  office.  This 
is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  single 
term  y^'i  lekahen,  from  IftS  kohen, 
B  priestf  and  signifying  literally  to 
act  the  priest,  to  dUcharge  the  prtett" 
ty  functioni.  See  Note  on  El.  28. 1. 
i— — T  Take  one  young  btdlock.    Heb. 

^pS  "p  ^^W  *1&  par  chad  ben  bakar, 
one. bullock  a  ton  (i.'e.  a  youngling)  of 
the  herd.  The  Heb.  *!&  par,  from  which 
comes  the  German  '  Farre,'  a  young 
bull,  a  bullock,  is  a  generic  term  equiv. 
alent  to  the  Lat.  '  pullus/  a  foal,  de- 
noting the  young  of  cattle,  and  yet  not 
at  the  youngest  age.  It  is  perhaps  most 
properly  rendered,  as  here,  by  bullock, 
as  is  the  fem.  ITlD  parah  by  heifer.  Gr. 
^oaj^apiov  €K  0ooiVf  a  youngling  or  calf 
of  the  oxen.  Some  of  the  Hebrew  doc- 
tors  suppose  that  ^pD  "p  ben  bakar  im- 

'plies  a  bullock  of  not  less  than  three 

'  years  old ;  but  this  cannot  be  made  to 
appear,  though  it  doubtless  denotes  one 
that  has  been  sometime  weaned.—* 
%  Without  blemish.    Heb.  t>a'^>2n  te- 

■  mimim,  perfect;  i.  e.  without  defect, 

'  superfluity,  or  deformity.  The  animal 
and  the  other  articles  mentioned  in  this 
connexion  were  to  be  the  first  which 
were  to  be  provided,  but  they  were  not 
to  be  used  till  various  other  prelimin- 
ary ceremonies,  snch  as  washing,  rob- 
ing, &c.,  had  been  performed.  In  fact 
the  consecration  itself  here  ordered  did 

'  pot  take  place  till  after  the  tabernacle 
IV as  erected.    See  Lev.  8. 9,  10. 

-     9«  Unleavened  bread,  and  cakts,  kc. 


oil,  and  wafers  nnleatened  aimoint 
ed  with  oil:  o/wheaten  flour  shah 
thou  make  them. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  in  re* 
ference  to  the  Jewish  ritual  generally, 
that  the  ideas  of  sacrificing  and  of 
feasting  are  very  intimately  related  to 
each  other.  We  are  doubtless  much  in 
the  habit  of  regardii^  the  ofierings  ol 
the  Mosaic  law  as  pertaining  wholly  to 
one  party,  and  as  a  .purely  expiatory 
act  on  the  part  of  the  ofierer,  in  which 
nothing  of  ^yituiual  nature  was  implied 
But  the  truth  is,  these  sacrifices  actual 
ly  partook  more  or  less  of  the  charactef 
ofAmutuml  entcrtaimMnt,Sox  with  the 
exception  of  the  holoeau^,  or  u^iole* 
burnt-offering,  and  of  obtain  partr 
which  were  offered 'and  consumed  upon 
the  altar,  the  rest  were  eaten  by  the  offer- 
ers and  the  priests,  and  this  fact  will  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  oblations  consist- 
ing of  articles  which  were  and  always 
have  been  articles  of  diet.  The  Most 
High  could  net  be  expected  of  course  to 
make  a  party  at  a  literal  table,  but  at 
the  same  time  such  viands  as  uvu/d  be 
set  upon  a  table  might  be  offered  to  him^ 
and  the  fire  of  his  altar  feia  his  repre 
sen  tat  ive  might  consume  them,  dm- 
sidering  therefore  the  character  ajid  re- 
lation of  the  parties,  the  disposal  of 
the  sacrificial  ofierings  came  as  near 
perhaps  to  the  semblance  of -a  mutual 
feast  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
allow.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be 
admitted,  it  will  account  for  the  re- 
quirement of  such  offerings  on  the  pres- 
sent  occasion  as  unleavened  cakes  and 
wafers  mingled  with  oil.  In  our  ordin- 
ary meals  Jlesh  and  bread  go  together ; 
and  so  in  the  present  case,  although  the 
ram  was  to  be  a  holocaust,  yet  the  bul- 
lock was  to  be  part  offered  and  part 
eaten,  constituting  with  its  annexed 
meal  or  meal-offering,  the  matter  of  an 
entertaiitment  in  which  God  and  they 
might  feast  together  in  token  of  friend- 
ship and  fellowship.    Iw  this  there  wa« 
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3  And  thou  shall  put  them  into 
one  .basket,  and  bnnff  them  in  the 
basket,  with  the  buTlock  and  the 
two  rams. 

4  And  Aaron  and  his  sons  thou 
shah  bring  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congrega  tion,  cand 
Ehalt  wash  them  with  water. 

c  ch.  40.  IS.   Lev.  8. 6.   Hebr.  10.  %%. 

a  'listinct  allusion  to  the  prevalent  cus- 
torn  in  the  Elast  of  ratifying  every  im- 
portant covenant  transaction  by  an  en- 
tertainment of  which  the  covenanting 
parties  partook  together.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Lord's  supper  is  often  properly 
represented  as  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice. 
While  it  commemorated  the  sacrifice 
made  by  the  death  of  the  divine  victim 
It  betokened  at  the  sanve  time  the  pa- 
cijication  and  covenant  fellowship  of 
Christ  and  his  followers.  The  vegeta- 
ble offering  here  prescribed  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  animal  sacrifice 
constituted  a  MnS^  minhah  or  mincha, 
as  it  is  usuatly  termed,  of  the  nature  of 
which  see  Note  on  Gen.  4.  3.  The  two 
first,  the  bread  and  the  cakes,  were 
mixed  with  oil  (i.  e.  oil  of  olives)  be- 
fore baking ;  the  last,  the  wafers,  were 
merely  smeared  with  oil  after  they  were 
baked.  The  original  term  for  '  wafers' 
D*p*^p*l  rekikim  comes  from  ppl  ra- 
kakf  to  be  or  to  be  made  thin,  and  is 
applied  to  signify  a  thin  kind  of  cakes 
similar  to  what  are  known  among  us  by 
the  name  of  *  pan-cakes.'  The  Iial. 
version  has  '  fritella'  fritters.  These 
were  all  to  be  put  into  a  basket  as  con- 
stituting one  nn^TS  minhah  or  bread- 
tfferingf  and  brought  along  with  the 
bullock  and  the  rams  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  4ind  there  presented  to 
the  Lord. 

4.  Shalt  bring  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle.  To  the  open  space  in  the 
court  in  front  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
lear  the  entrance.  It  was  here  that 
the  altar  and  the  laver  stood,  and  where 
all  the  ordinary  sacrificial  servicea  were 


5  'And  thou  shalt  take  the  gar* 
ments,  and  put  upon  Aaron  the 
coat,  and  the  robe  of  the  ephod, 
and  the  ephod,  and  the  breast- 
plate, and  gird  him  with  ethe  cu- 
rious girdle  of  the  ephod: 

6  f  Aad  ihou  shalt  put  the  mitre 

<lch.38.  3.    Lev.  8.  7.   •ch.38.8.   'Lev 
8.9. 

performed.  Moreover,  as  God  was 
pleased  to  dwell  by  bis  Shekinah  in 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  people  attended 
in  the  court,  it  was  peculiarly  appro- 
priate that  those  who  were  to  act  as 
mediators  between  these  two  parties 
should  be  consecrated  in  some  inter- 
vening spot  between  them ;  and  such  a 
spot  u'as  here  appointed  where  the  sa- 
cerdotal daysman  might,  as  it  were, 
'  lay  his  hand  upon  both.'— IT  Shalt 
wash  them  with  water.  That  is,  with 
the  water  of  the  laver,  which  was  made, 
anointed,  and  set  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle  before  the  priests  were  con- 
secrated. It  is  reasonably  supposed, 
though  not  exfiressly  asserted,  that  on 
this  occasion  their  whole  bodies  were 
washed,  whereas  at  other  times  when 
engaged  in  their  ministrations  they  on- 
ly washed  their  hands' and  feet ;  and  to 
this  our  Savior  perhaps  alludes,  John, 
13. 10,  'He  that  is  washed  needeth  not 
save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every 
whit.'  The  object  of  this  preliminary 
oblation  cannot  well  be  mistaken.  It 
was  emblematical  of  that  inward  spir- 
itual cleansing  which  so  obviously  be- 
comes those  who  minister  in  holy 
things.  '  Be  ye  clean  that  bear  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord,'  is  the  fixed  de- 
cree of  heaven. 

5.  Thou  shalt  take  the  garments f  8ic 
The  entire  pet3on  having  duly  under- 
gone the  prescribed  ablution,  the  next 
step  was  the  putting  on  the  priestly 
garments  so  particularly  des^.ribed  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  By  thi&  was  im« 
plied  that  not  only  were  they  to  put 
away  the  impurities  of  the  flesh|  but  to 
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upoQ  hi%  head,  and  put  the  holy 
crown  upon  the  mitre. 
7  Then  shalt  thou  take  the  an- 


clothe  themselves  also  whh  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit,  significantly  shadowed 
forth  by  the  splendid  robes  in  which 
they  wen  to  officiate.  The  original 
M'ord  for  *  gird*  is  1£{<  aphadf  to  bindf 
^rdU,  enclose^  from  which  'Ephod'is 
a  derivative.  The  act  of  girding  seems 
to  denote  readiness  and  preparation 
for  active  service.  So  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  prompt  to  do  his  will,  are  sym- 
bolically represented,  Rev.  15.  6,  by 
'  angels  coming  out  of  the  temple  cloth- 
ed in  pure  and  white  liqen,  and  having 
their  breasts  girded  iPith  golden  girdles,^ 
—IT  The  holy  crown.  That  is,  the 
plate  of  gold  with  the  blue  lace  above 
mentioned)  Ex.  28.  36,  37.  It  is  here 
called  Tin  neztty  separation ^  from  its 
being  a  badge  of  the  wearer  being  sep- 
arated from  hi«  brethren.  It  is  else- 
where used  as  a  denomination  of  the 
diadems  of  kings,  2  Sam.  1. 19.  Ps.  89. 
40.  The  mention  of  the  linen  drawers 
is  here  omitted,  because  they  were  put 
on  privately  before  they  came  to  the 
more  public  vestry  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle. 

7.  Thou  9halt  then  take  the  anoint- 
ing oil,  fcc.  Heb.  nniS)2n  y^V  the- 
men  hammiahthahf  oil  of  unction;  the 
peculiar  mode  of  compounding  which 
for  sacred  purposes  is  afterwards  de- 
tailed, Ex.  30. 23—33.  This  was  per- 
haps the  most  important,  because  the 
most  significant,  part  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  consecration.  As  the  High  Priest 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  whatever  part  of 
the  ceremonies  represented  the  most 
eminent  endowments  and  attributes  of 
the  great  Antitype  were  certainly  of 
paramount  import  to  all  others.  Now 
the  ineifable  ttanctity  of  the  Savior,  the 
uieasureless  possession  of  the  gifts  and 
graces  the  Holy  Spirit  conferred  upon 
hifldt  was  one  of  those  divine  qualifi- 


oioting  f  oil,  and  pour  it  upcxi  his 
head,  and  aacint  him. 

C  ch.  38. 41.  A  to  39.    Lev.  a  13.  d^  10,  7, 
4c  SI.  10.     Num.  35.  35. 

cations  which  went  preeminently  t€ 
constitute  the  greatness,  the  fitness, 
and  glory  of  his  sacerdotal  character ; 
and  so  far  as  the  communication  of 
this  plenary  gift  of  the  Spirit  could  be 
shadowed  forth  by  any  physical  act,  it 
was  done  by  the  process  of  anointing. 
Thus,  Is.  6l.  1,  *The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Cod  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach,'  &c.  indeed  it 
is  from  the  import  of  this  aet  that  our 
Lord  receives  his  most  ianodliar  desig- 
nation. The  Heb.  term  (or  anoint  ta 
TWt2  mashahf  from  which  comes  H'^ID^ 
wiMhiah  or  Messiah,  Greek  Xpirroi, 
Christ f  i.  e.  the  Anointed  OnCf  the  pre- 
eminent and  distinguishing  appellatioo 
of  the  Savior  of  men.  The  consecratioo 
of  the  High  Priest  to  his  office  was  a 
type  of  that  of  Christ,  and  of  this  the 
pouring  out  of  the  holy  oil  was  a  most 
beautiful  emblem.  As  oil  insinuates  it- 
self into  and  diffuses  itself  over  the 
body  to  which  it  is  applied,  so  the  divine 
nature^  the  informing  Spirit  of  God 
possessed  wholly  the  human  person  of 
Jesus,  communicating  to. him  all  those 
attributes  and  perfections  which  ex- 
alted the  '  name  of  Jesus  above  every 
name,'  and  qualified  him  to  act  as 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.  In 
the  consecration  of  the  Aaron ic  order, 
the  inferior  priests  were  only  sprinkhd 
with  this  oil  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifice,  but  in  the  unction  of  !t9 
High  Priest  the  oil  was  so  copiously 
poured  forth  as  to  *  run  down  upon  the 
beard,  and  even  to  the  skirts  of  his  gar- 
ments.' It  was  like  *  the  dew  of  Her- 
mon,'  says  the  Psalmist,  'descendmg 
upon  the  mountains  of  Zion.'  This  was 
because  it  pointed  to  him  who  received 
the  Spirit  '  without  measure.'  ffe  was 
*  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
his  fellows ;'  i.  e.  above  Uiose  who  pos> 
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'  8  And  >»  thou  shalt  bring  his  sons, 
and  put  coats  upon  them. 
9  And  thou  shalt  gird  them  with 
girdles  (Aaron  and  his  sons)  and 


h  Lev.  8. 13. 


sessed  with  him  Af«llou>skip  or  similar- 
ity of  office,  as  types  of  himselC  Aarmi 
was  anointed  high  priest ;  Saul  was 
anointed  king;  Elisha  was  anointed 
prophet ;  M ekhizedek,  king  and  priest ; 
Moses,  priest  and  prophet ;  David,  king 
and  prophet ;  yet  none  was  ever  anmni- 
ed  to  the  joint  possession  of  all  these 
dignities  together  xsare  the^  Ckrist  of 
God,  the. antitype  of  them  alK  Chris- 
tians derive  the  name  of  Christians 
from  their  profession  of  Christ f  and  the 
nature  and  character  e{  Christians  from 
their  union  to  Christ.  It  is  their  pe- 
culiar privilege  and  distinguishing  jo^, 
<  \o  have  the  unction  •  from  the  Hply 
Onej  and  to  know  all  things,'  that  are 
necessary  for  them  to  know.  At  the 
oil  which  was  poured  upon  Aaron  was 
no  copiously  effused  as  to  run  down  to 
the  *  skirts  of  his  clothing,'  so  the  unc- 
tion of  the  Holy  One  was  so  abundant, 
that  from  him  as  the  Head,  it  ever  has 
and  ever  will  run  down  to  the- mean- 
est and  weakest  believers.  And  this 
*  anointing  which  they  receive  of  him, 
abideth  in  them,  and  teacheth  them.' 
What  distinguished  honor  thett,  what 
strong  consolation,  pertain  to  them, 
who  are  made  one  with  Christ,  and  who 
feel  the  heavenly  influences  of  his  Spirit 
in  their  souls !  They  obtain  a  life  from 
him  with  which  they  were  not  born ; 
and  which  because  it  is  Kis  life  can 
never  b*  destroyed ! 

8.  And  thou  shalt  hring.  Heb.  S'^'lph 
takrib^  shalt  bring  near^  shalt  cause  to 
approach.  But  whether  the  term  is  to 
oe  understood  in  a  general  sense  of  their 
being  set  apart  or  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God,  or  more  strictly  of  their  being 
hnmght  near  to  the  door  of  th^Taber 
nacle,  where  th«se  oonsecratioo-cerc-  i 


put  the  bonnets  on  them:  aad  >the 
priest's  office  shall  be  theirs  for  a 
perpetual  statute:  and  thou  shalt 
k  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

>  Num.  18.  7.  kch.  28.  41.  Lev.  8.  22.  Ac, 
Hebr.7.28. 

monies  were  to  be  performed,  is  not 
certain.  They  were  to  be  immediately 
robed  in  their  sacred  geurmeots,  as  the 
anointing  rite  was  to  be  confined  to 
Aaron  as  High  Priest.  These  garments 
were  the  drawers  or  breeches,  the  coat, 
the  girdle^  and  the  bonnet.  The  first 
two  were  like  those  of  the  High  Priest. 
The  bonnet  was  probably  the  same  ais 
the  mitre  worn  by  tthe  high  priest  with 
the  slight  diffcnre»c6  before  'meatioiied. 
The  girdles  of  the  inferior  priests  were 
of  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  high 
priest ;  but  less  costly  aad  of  less  ele- 
gant texture.  These  four  garments 
were  of  linen,  such  as  were  worn  by  the 
Egyptian  pnests  as  emblems  of  inno- 
cence. Cicero  has  observed  from  Plato, 
that  '  white  is  a  color  peculiarly  becom- 
ing the  Deity.*         •       . 

9.  Put  bonnets  on  theti^,  Heb.  tlC^lTI 
tanb  habashta  lahem,  shalt  bind  to  them; 
a  phraseology  adapted  to  the  act  of 
UToppingf.  head-dress  apon  one,  where- 
as our  term > put'  -h  more  obviously 
conformed  to.  the  usages  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  loosely  and  i  lightly 
covering  the  head  with>  acap,  hat,  oi 
bonnetv-^— T  For  a  perpetual  statute. 
Heb.  ttbl!?  P-pHi  lehukkatk  oUun^  for 
a  statute  of  eternity;  i.  e.  they  shall 
enjoy  that  office^ iii  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession as  long  as  the  Aaronicai  Priest* 
»hood  itself  continued.*-*^ir  Thou  shalt 
eonsecreUe  Aaron  and  his  sons.  This, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  not  the 
term  for  the  general  act  of  consecration 
here  described,  but  for  a  particular 
ceremony'  forming  a  part-  of  it.  The 
original  is  "T^  flKV'j  millitha  yad,  thou 
shalt  fill  the  hand  oi  Aaron  and  ^is  sons ; 
an  expression  alluding  to  the  fact  of 
some  part  of  the  Mcrifice.  beingf  put 
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« 10  And  thoa  shall  cause  a  bullock 
to  be  brought  before  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation;  and  ^Aarci 


1  Lev.  1. 4.  &  8.  14. 


into  their  hands  to  be  waved  and  thei 
borne  to  the  altar.    As  sacrificing  was 
a  very  prominent  part  of  the  sacerdotal 
office y  this  was  a  ceremony  strikingly 
significant  of  the  nature  of  the  functions 
which  they  were  called  to  discharge ; 
and  as  it  was  the  first  or  initiating 
.«ctiou  that  marked  tbeir  entrance  upon 
the  perCbrmance  of  the  priestly  servic«s, 
the  idea  of  consummation  or  ptrfeclion 
is  attached  to  it,  for  which  reason  it  is 
rendered  in  English  by  the  term  eonU' 
crate^  as  if  it  were  the  crowning  cere- 
mony of  the  whole.     So  mlso  the  Gr. 
■rtXeitaaets    Am^tav   raf  X«f>a;   ar^rov,  koi 
rag   %cipa;   rwv  'vtoiy  avrov,  Moil  $halt 
eontummeUef  or  perfect ^  the  hands  of 
Aaron  and  the  hands  of  his  sons;  i.  e. 
thou  shalt  do  to  him,  through  the  me- 
dium  of  his  hands j  that  which  shall  be 
virtually  the  perfecting  act  of  ihvesti- 
:  ture  upon  his  person.  Arab.  'Thou  shalt 
complete,  or  perfect,  the  glory  of  Aaron 
and  the  glory  of  his  sons.'    According- 
ly in  allusion  to  this  the  apostle,  Heb. 
7. 28,  says,  *Th^law  maketb  men  high 
priests  which  have  infirmity;  but  the 
word  of  the  oath,  which  was  since  the 
iaw,  maketb  the  son  who  is  consecrated 
{rtrB\€to}fuvov  perfected)  for  evermore. 
The  allusion  is  probably  the  same  in 
other  cases  where  the  term  *  perfect'  is 
applied  to  Christ,  iniplying  an  official 
instead  of  personal  perfection,  or  in 
other  words  that  fulness  of  endowment 
and    that    completeness   of  initiation  ^ 
which  so  signally  marked  t^e  preemin- 
ence of  his  mediatorial  eharocter.    The 
usage  which  elsewhere  obtains  in  re- 
gard to  the  Hebrew  phrase*  may  serve 
to  give  a  still  clearer  view  of  its  import 
.  in  this  connexion,.  1  Chron.  29.  3, 5,  *l 
-  have  prepared  for  the  holy  house — the 
gpld  for  things  of  gold,  and  the  silver 


and  his  sous  shall  put  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  bullock. 

11  And  thou  shah  kill  the  bullock 
before  the  Lord,  by  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

for  things  of  silver,  and  for  all  manner 
of.  work  to  be  made  by  the  hands  of 
artificers.    And  who  then  is  willing  to 
consecrate   his  service    (IT^    Dfc^^'si 
lemaUoth  yado,  to  fill  his  hands)  this 
day  unto  the  Lord.'    This  is  obviously 
an  exhortatimi  to  a  liberal  giving  to 
a  sacred  purpose;   and  whoever  pro. 
poses  to  make  a  d<matioB  takes  his 
gill  in  his  hand,  and  the  larger  it  is, 
the  more  is  his  band   filled  with  it. 
Again,  Ex.  32.  28,  29,  'And  the  chil- 
tlren  of  Levi  did  according  to  the  word 
of  Moses ;  and  there  fell  of  the  people 
that  day  about  three  thousand  men.  For 
Moses  had  said,  ConsecrtUe  yourselves 
('Oai'^  1&(^)3    milu  yedkemy  fiU  your 
hands)  to  day  to  the  Lord,  even  every 
man  upon  his  son  and  upon  his  brother.' 
This  was  a  kind*  of  initiating  or  inau- 
gurating  act  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi — a  specimen   of  such  thorough- 
going obedience  to  the  divine  mandate 
as  to  amount  to  an  installing  of  them- 
selves in  the  official  dignity  to  which 
they  were  destined.    It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive from  all  this  the  true  force  of  the 
expres8i<Ni.    'The  filling  of  the  hands,' 
says  Rab.  Solomon,  '  is  nothing  else 
than  an  initiation  when  cme  enters  «p> 
on  any  business  that  he  nuiy  be  con* 
firmed  in  it  from  that  day  forward.'    In 
a  somewhat  like  manner  it  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  customary  in  the 
English  church,  when  a  minister  was 
ordained,  for  the  Bishop  to  put  into  his 
hand  a  Bible  indicative  of  the  nature  of 
the  work  upon  which  he  had  now  en- 
tered, and  of  which  his  hands j  as  well  at 
his  head  and  his  heart,  were  to  he  full 

The  Bullock  for  a  Sin-offering, 

10.  And  thou  shalt  cause  a  bullock  to 
be  brought,  &c    The  due  eompletioi 
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12  And  thou  «  shalt  take  of  the 
olood  of  the  bullock,  and  put  it 

m  Lev.  0.15. 


•f  the  ▼arious  ceremonies   above  de- 
scribed was  followed  by  the  oblation  of 
their  sacrifices  for  Aaron  and  his  sons ; 
(1.)  A  sin-offering;  (2.)  A  bumt-ofier- 
ing;  (3.)  A  peace-offering.    The  sin- 
offering,  which  here  consisted  of  a  bul- 
lock, was  a  kind  of  expiation  by  which 
they  were  first  of  all  to  be  purified.  By 
the  ceremony  of  putting  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim  was  signi- 
fied,  (1.)  that  the  offerer  had  need  of  a 
sacrifice  to  atone  lor  his  sins ;  (2.)  that 
he  symbolically  transferred  his  sins  to 
the  victim;   (3.)  that  he  confided  in 
faith  and  hope  that  although  he  deserv- 
ed himself  to  die,  yet  the  death  of  the 
animal,  which  he  thu^  devoted  to  God, 
would  be  accepted  as  an  expiation  for 
his  sins,  so  as  to  avert  from  him  the 
punishment  which  they  had  righteously 
incurred.    The  same  ceremony  of  im- 
position of  hands  was  enjoined   upon 
every  one  who  brooght  a  sacrifice  for 
his  sins.  Lev.  4. 24, 29,  and  the  manner 
if  it,  as  practised  by  the  Jews,  is  thus 
particularly  described  by  Maimonides 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Sacrificial  Offer- 
ings ;  'There  is  Ho  imposing  of  hands 
but  in  the  court.    If  he  lay  on  hands 
without,  he  must  lay  them  on  again 
within.    None  may  impose  hands  but  a 
dean  person,  tn  the  place  when*  hands 
are  imposed,  there  they  kill  the  beast 
immediately  after  the  imposition.    He 
that  imposeth  must  do  it  with  all  his 
might,  with  both  his  hands  upon  the 
beut'a   head,* not  upon    the  neck  or 
sides ;  and  there  may  be  nothing  be- 
tween his  hands  and  the  beast.    If  the 
sacrifice  be  of  the  most  holy  things, 
it  standeth  on  the  north  side  (as  Lev. 
1. 11.),  with  the  face  to  the  west;  the 
tmposer  standeth  eastward  with  his 
(ace  to  the  west,  and  layeth  his  two 
luurit  between  the  two  horns,  aad  con- 


upoD  ■  the  hc»ni8  of  the  altar  with 
thy  finger,  and  pour  all  the  blood 
beside  the  bottom  of  the  altar. . 

nch  87.8.&90.S. 


fesseth  sin  over  the  sin-offering  and 
trespass  over  the  trespass-offering,  &c., 
and  saith,  *  I  have  sinned;  I  have  com- 
mitted iniquity ;  I  have  trespassed,  and 
done  thus  and  thus,  and  do  return  by 
repentance  before  thee,  and  with  this  I 
make  atonement,"  And  what  could 
more  strikingly  represent  the  fact  that, 
in  the  economy  of  redemption,  the  siiis 
of  men  are  impoted  to  Christ,  'upon 
whom  the  Lord  hath  laid  the  iniquity 
of  us  all,*  Is.  5$.  6—8.  With  this 
sotemn  rite  before  us,  how  evangelic 
and  happy  the  familiar  strain  of  the 
Christian  psalmist ; 

My  !kith  would  lay  her  hand 
On  that  dear  bead  of  thine. 

While  like  a  peniCMit  I  auad. 
And  ijhere  confess  my  sin; 

My  Soul  looks  back  to  see 
The  harden  thou  didst  bear, 

When  hanging  on  the  curMd  tree. 
And  hopes  her  guilt  was  there. 

11.  And  thou  ghMlt  km  tht  huttoek 
before  the  Lord,  That  is  beibre  the 
Shekinah.  <  Thon  shalt  kill'  is  dovbt- 
less  eqaivalent  to  '  thoa  shalt  eaose  to 
have  killed.'  It  is  aetaeoeasary  to  sup- 
pose that  Moses,  who  wm  not  atrietly 
a  prieot^  killed  the  bullock  ta  person. 

12.  Put  U  on  the  home  of  the  eMar. 
The  first  sin-Offering  differed  irem  those 
ordinarily  presented  by  the  priests,  in 
which  the  blood  was  carried  into  the 
Tabernacle,  and  applied  to  the  horns  of 
the  golden  altar  of  incense,  Lev.  4. 3, 7, 
whereas  in  tho  present  instance  the 
blood  was  put  upon  ihe  horns  of  the  brax 
en  altar  of  burnt-offering  which  stood  in 
the  court.  But  the  design  of  this  first 
oblation  was  to  make  atonement  for  the 
altar  itself,  aad  to  sanctify  it,  that  it 
miaht  afterward  bt  fit  to  saaotify  Uio 


; 
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13  And  o  tliott  shalt  take  all  the 
%i  that  covereth,the  inwards,  and 
the.  caul  that  is  above  the  livei,  and 


o  Lev.  3.  3. 


offerings  of  ^he  people  laid  upon  Uy  as 
is  intimated  v.  36,  37,  and  t>till  more 
plainly  taught,  £zek.  43.  25,  26.  Be. 
sides  this,  ih^  ceremouy  did  not  in  this 
respect  diiferat  this  time  iront  that  ob- 
served  by  common  parsons,  inasmuch 
-  as  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  not  become 
full  priests  till  the  period  of  their  s^veu 
days'*  consecralifn  waft«nded.-^  t  And 
pQur  all  tk€  ^loodf  That  is,  all  the  re^t 
of  the  blood,«— ^v  Btndi  thiiifUom  ^f 
the  tUtOit.  Wbene  there,  was  «  tiench 
into  which  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices 
was  |K»urod., 

13.  TAf  fai  that  eovtntk  tk$.  in* 
trard*.  By  the  iat  that  covereth  the 
inwards  is  meant  the  thin  latty  memo 
brane  extended  over  th*  iMestines,  call- 
ed in  Lav.S.>]9,-siBiply  <tlMil  which 
covereth,^  afid  lechnieally  ftenominated 
the  omentum — supposed  to  hava  been 
so  called  from.^e.facl  that  the  heathen 
diviners  derived,  the  good  m  bad  ••mens 
from  4he'obatrTatioii«f'  this  put  of  the 
animal.  Although  in  many  instances 
tiie  <fat^  is  Mid  tfr  denote  tha  6<#  or 
ehoietet -pari  «£  any  things  as^  is  ob- 
servfed'Up^n  6ea.  4.  4,  yet>  in  oth^r 
caaea  ft  ift  evidently  used  As  e^aivaleit 
to  ihat  wkhek  is  emt,  from  Die  fact  tliat 
fataeas  ia-naAiiially  undersiaod  to  in^y 
an  obtiifeaieiifc«Csenaibility.  Tbusrit  is 
said  of  the  wicked,  Pa.  119. 70^  <  Their 
bedirt  is  as  /if  a^  grease.'  So  Deut.  32. 
15,  'But  Jesfaurun;ti»xed  fat  and  kick, 
ed :  Lhou  art:  waxen  fat,  thou  art  grown 
thick,  thou  art  covered  with  fattuss; 
Then  he  forsook  God  which  made  him.' 
Again,  Is.  6.  10,  <Make  the  hear!  of 
this  people  /a/,  &q.,  lest  they  under* 
stand,'  lie..  The  ^  fat?  therefore,  .as  .a 
signal  of  man's  corruption,  God  ordered 
;*  be  consumed  with  fire  on  the  altar, 
teaching  perhaps  the .  necessity  oi  the 
of  our  :ewtlily  member* 


the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fkt  thai 
15  upon  theiB,  and  bum  them  ^poa 
the  altar. 


by  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.-— ^ 
%  The  caul  thatu  above  the  liver,  Heb 
T35n  i5  tnc^"^  yothereth  al  hakkdb'ed 
the  redundance  of  the  liver.  Gr.  r»» 
Xo^ov  rov  rifruro^,  the  lobe  of  the  Hver^ 
I.e.  the  greater  lobe  of  the  liver,  which, 
alt|»ough  a  pairt  of  the  liver  itself,  may 
very  properly  be  rendered  *  the  lobe 
PMroff,6y  the  liver.'  As  the  gall-blaa* 
jder  is  Attached  to  this  part  of  the  liver 
it  is  probably  to  be  included  in  -the  pre- 
<;fipl  «f  consumption.  Parkburst  re- 
marks ;  *If  the  great  excellence  of  this 
^«/i«oii«jH»ce,  and  its  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  animal,  together  with 
its  influence  and  instrumentality  in  the 
fiaasions,  both  concupiscible  and  irasci- 
ble^ are  duly  considered,,  we  shall  see 
the,  reasons .  why  the  gall-bladder  was 
especially  ordered  by  God  to  be  taken 
off  and  consumed  on  the  aitar/  Of  th^ 
morai  design  of  this  part  of  the  Jewish 
ritual'  the  early  Jewish  commentators 
say}  <Thereiore  the  kidneys  and  the 
iat  which  is  on  them.,  and  the  caul  that 
covereth  the  liver,  were  burnt  unto  God 
to  make  atonement- for  the  sins. of  men, 
whlsh  proceedetb  o;^  of  the  thoughts  of 
tbe  reins,  and  the  tust  of  the  liver,  and 
the  fatne^e  of  the  heart,  ior  they  all 
consent  in  ain.'— -^T;  .4nd  hum  them^ 
tifmi'Me  aUar,  Ueb.  flllS^n  hiktarta^ 
hum*  The  original  here  is  not  the 
word  usually  employed  to  signify  con* 
tmming  b^Jire,  The  Heb.  ^p  katar, 
in  'ts  native,  import,  iropHea  the  mak* 
ing  a  fume  by  incenett  and  when  ap- 
plied to  sacrifices  denotes  the  rising  up 
of  their  smoke  as  the  vapor  of  incense, 
from  their,  peculiar  acceptableness  to 
him  to  whom  they  weite  offered.  From 
thesame  root  comes  n*^tJpto miktorethf 
a  cenierj  an  inetrument /or  fuming  in* 
Qenui  and  jn  tie  participle  *nt3p3  nik* 
^^  P^rfufM4t  W«  tmco  thf  ongil|  oi 
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14  Bat  p  the  flesh  of  t^  bullock, 
wad  bxi  skin,  aod  his  dung  shalt 
thou  bum  with  fire  without  the 
•camp:  it  is  a  sin-offering. 

PLev.  4. 11,12,21.    fleb.  i3. 11. 

t|)e  classic  NiettaVf  the  fabled  beverage 
of  the  gods,  from  their  inhaling  the  per- 
Xumed  odor  of  incense,  as  if  it  were  a 
delightful  drink.  It  was  probably  to 
conrey  a  somewhat  similar  idea  that 
1^  WQfd  is-  employed  in  the.  present 
connexion,  viz^  that  these .  bloody  «&> 
orifices,  rightly  and  reverently  present- 
edf  were  as  acceptable  as  if  they  had 
been  an  offi^ring  of  incense. 

14.  Btd  th£  fie$kf  fce.,  skaU  ikau  hum 
with  fire  wUhout  the  atmp.  Here  the 
word  for  <  burning'  is  intirely  different 
from  that  in  the  former  verse,  imply- 
ing a  consumption  by  a  ttrong  fire 
and  excluding  tbe  idea  of  that  gmteful 
incense-like  odor  which  was  conveyed 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  fat.  It  appears 
to  have  been  ordained  with,  a  view  to 
.inspire  a  greatec  detestation  of  sin  in 
those  sustaining  the  priestly  office. 
Tbe  language  of  tbe  aetiou  was,  ILet 
ftll  iniquity  be/ar  from  ihem  that  bear 
Um  veaaels  of  the  Laid.' .  In  the  «ase 
of  a  sin-offering  for  tbe  prince  or  any 
other  person,  this  usage  of  burning 
without  the  camp  was  not  observ- 
ed, but  as  the  iniquities  ^of  the  priests 
wore  of  a  more  heinous  character,  a 
corresponding  brand  of  reprobation  was 
stamped  upon  them  by  this  enaotinent. 
It  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  indicate 
that^Ghrist  was  made  a  sacrifice  under 
eircumstance»  of  the  greatest  possible 
Ignominy  that  the  apostle,  Heb.  13. 12, 
13,  alludes  to  this  precept  of  the  law ; 
'Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might 
eanotify  the  people  with  his  own  blood. 
Buffered  tcUhotU  the  gate*  Let  us  go 
forth,  therefore,  unto  him  without  the 
eampf  beain^  his  reproaiA.'*— IT  It  is 
m  8iH'9fering.  Heb.  HW  Vmon  hat* 
kUhkUfUita  ^n.  This  strong  Ian* 
gnage  implied  that  it  must  be  treats 

Vol  H.  M 


15  IT  q  Thou  shalt  also  take  oii« 
ram ;  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall 
r  put  their  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  ram. 

q  Lev.  8. 18.    '  Lev.  1. 4,— ». 

™     ^  ■  ■  '     '  W  I    '        '  III  I  ■■     .  —  Mil     I        ^     I  ■!■    ^       nil     ■■  M.  i    .  !■■  ■■  ■ 

with  abhorrence  and  consumed  by  tbe 
fire,  as  if  it  were  Hn  itself.  Judging 
from  the  usage  of  the  Greek  it  would 
seem  that  the  phrase  is  accurately 
enough  translated,  but  the  expression 
throws  a  decided  light  upon  tbe  em- 
phatic language  of  the  apostle,  2  Cor. 
5. 21,  <  Christ  was  made  pin  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.' 

The^Ramfor  a  Bumt'Offering. 

15.  Thou  ehalt  aleo  take  one  ram. 
That  is,  one  of  the  two  commanded  to 
be  taken,  v.  1.  Tbe  remark  of  Rabbi 
Levi  ben  Gerson  respecting  tbe  design 
of  these  several  victims  may  here  be 
appropriately  given.  *It  is  proper  to 
notice  the  ord^r  in  which  these  sacri- 
fices were  ofi^d.  For  first  of  all  an 
atonement  for  sins  was  made  by  the 
ein-offering;  of  which  nothing  but  the 
fat  was  offered  to  God  (to  whom  be 
praise)  y  because  the  offerers  were  not' 
yet  worthy  of  God's  acceptance  of  a  gift 
and  present  from  them.  But  after  they 
had  been  purified,  to  indicate  their  be* 
ing  devoted  to  tbe  sacred  office,  they 
tmmdlaf^  to  God  (to  whom  be  praise) 
a  hotacduitf  wMcb  was  entirely  con- 
sumed upon  the  «lter.  And  after  the 
holocaust  tbey  offered  a  sacrifice  re- 
sembling a  peace-^fferingj  of  whicb 
part' used  to  be  given  to  God,  part  to 
tbe  priests,  and  part  to  tbe  offt^rers,  and 
which  was  to  indicate  their  being  now 
received  into  favor  with  God,  so  as 
to  use  one  common  table  with  him.' 
Otttram.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the 
ram  was  tohoUy  biumt  to  the  honor  ol 
God,  in  token  of  the  dedication  of  them 
selves  wholly  to  God  and  to  his  service^ 
z»  living  eaerifiesMi  kindled  with  the 
fire  and  ascending  itf  tbe  flame  of  bolf 
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16  And  thou  shah  slay  the  ram, 
and  thou  shalt  take  his  blood,  aad 
soriokle  it  round  about  upon  the 
altar. 

17  And  thou  shall  cut  the  ram  m 
pieces,  and  wash  the  inwards  of 
nim,  and  his  legs,  and  put  them  un^ 
to  his  pieces,  and  unto  his  head. 

18  And  thou  shalt  bum  the  whole 
ram  upon  the  altar:  it  t5  a  bumt- 
ofifenng  unto  the  Lcold:  it  »  a 
•  sweet  savour,  an  offering  made  hj 
fire  unto  the  Lord. 

•  Oen.  8.  tl. 

iove.^-^f  Shall  put  their  handg  upon 
the  headf  &c.  The  general  import  of 
this  action  was  al^ways  the  same,  viz., 
to  indicate  the  sinfulness  of  the  ofier> 
ers,  and  to  prefigure  the  vicarious  suf- 
ferings  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  It  wa8 
done  on  the  present  occasion,  though  the 
ram  oiTered  was  a  ram  ^f  coneecration, 
to  convey  the  same  impressive  lesson 
that  it  ordinarily  did  to  those  concerned. 
Upon  the  priests'  initiation  into  their 
office  they  were  to  be  taught  the  full 
significancy  of  the  various  sacrifices 
which  they  were  henceforth  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  offering. 

16.  SkaU  take  his  bloody  and  tprinkle 
Uf  &c.  As  nothing  is  said  of  any  other 
disposition  of  any  part  of  the  blood,  we 
may  suppose  it  was  a^  to  be  sj^rinkled 
about  tlie  altar ;  or,  as  others  conjee* 
ture,  poured  on  the  altar  round  about, 
to  be  consumed  or  *  licked  up*  by  the 
fire  along  with  the  flesh. 

IS.  //  t*  a  sweet  savor,  Heb.  .H^'^ 
mrr^S  reha  nihovahf  a  savor  qf  rest; 
i.  e.  an  appeasing  odor,  from  its  sup- 
posed efficacy  in  quieting  and  pacify^ 
ihg  the  divine  displeasure,  and  render* 
ing  the  offerer  acceptable.  Chal.  <That 
it  may  be  received  with  favorable  ac* 
eeptation.'  Gr.  ttq  ooft^v  cvci)^ia$,  for  a 
savor  of  sweet  mull;  an  expression 
•r^opted  by  the  apostle,  £pb.  0. 2.  8«e 
Aofe  OD  Gen.  8. 21* 


19  ft  Aad  tfaou  shalt  take  the 
other  ram ;  and  Aaron  and  his  sons 
shall  put  their  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  ram.  t 

20  Then  shalt  thou  kill  the  ram, 
and  take  of  his  blood,  and  put  it 
upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of 
Aaron,  and  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  his  sons,  and  upon  the 
thumb  of  their  right  hand,  and 
upon  the  great  toe  of  their  right 
foot,  and  sprinkle  the  Uood  upon 
the  altar  round  about. 

t  Yer.  S.    Lev.  8.  S9 

The  Ram  for  a  Peace^ffering, 

38.  Take  of  the  bloody  and  put  it  upon 
the  tipt  &c  That  the  ram  now  to  b€ 
offered,  mmI  called,  v.  32,  *  the  ram  ol 
conseeration,'  was  truly  a  pmee^jfer" 
ing  yrill  be  obvious  from  what  is  said 
in  V.  8S,  33.  It  is  doubtless  called  the 
ram  of  consecration  becaose  there  was 
more  in  this  sacrifice  that  vras  peculiar 
t^  the  present  occasion  than  in  either  <^ 
the  others.  The  ceremonies,  therefore, 
were  more  numerous  and  stgnifieant. 
The  blood  instead  of  being  merely 
'^rinkled  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  or 
efiTmed  round  abont  it,  was  shtoret),  as  it 
were>  between  God  and  them  }  part  of 
it  being  sprinkled,  and  part  put  upo« 
them,  upon  their  bodies,  and  upon  tbeir 
garments.  The  parts  of  their  persons 
to  which  it  was  applied  were  no  doubt 
selected  with  a  view  to  render  the  rite 
most  replete  with  instruction  relative 
to  the  duties  of  their  station.  It  was 
intended  to  imply  that  they  ougl^t  to 
devote  diligently  their  ears,  their  hands 
and  their  feet,  or  in  other  words,  all 
their  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  to  the 
discharge  of  their  ministerial  office. 
By  the  blood's  being  applied  to  the  ex* 
treme  parts  of  the  body,  they  could  not 
but  uoderstaad  that  the  whole  person  in 
all  its  entireoess,  from  the  tip  of  the 
ear  to  the  toe  of  the  foot,  was  to  be 
sanctified  and  set  apart  to  the  s^vaos 
of  God. 
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21  And  thou  shah  take  of  the 
blood  that  is  upon  the  altar,  and 
.of  u  the  anointiog  oil,  and  sprinkle 
it  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his  gar- 
ments, and  upon  his  sons,  and  upon 
the  garments  of  his  sons  with  him : 
and  whe  shall  be  hallowed,  and 

nch.  30.  25,  31.    Lev.  8.   30.    w  ver.  1. 
Hebr.  tf.  33. 

21,  Upon  the  garments.  Tbis  was 
merely  to  carry  out  in  all  its  complete- 
ness^  and  in  reference  to  every  thing 
about  thctm,  tlie  significant  rite  of  the 
sprinkled  blood.  The  apostle  tells  us, 
'  Ueb.  9. 22,  that  *  almost  all  things  were 
by  the  law  purged  with  blood' ;  and  as 
the  sacred  garments  were  the  badge  of 
thiU  office  which  enabled  them  to  be  in- 
strumental in  sanctifying  and  purifying 
others,  it  was  manil'esily  proper  that 
they  should  themselves  receive  fully 
the  sign  of  the  same  cleansing  and  con- 
secrating influence.  ^We  reckon,'  says 
Henry, '  that  the  blood  and  oil,  sprinkled 
upon  garments,  spotted  and  stained 
them;  yet  the  holy  oil  and  the  blood 
off  the  sacrifice,  sprinkled  upon  their 
garments^  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
greater  adorning  imaginably  to  them, 
for  they  signified  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  which  con- 
stitute and  complete  th«  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, find  recommend  us  to  God.  We 
read  of  robes  *  made  white  with  the 
blood  qf  the  Lamb.'.' 

22.  The  /at  and  the  rump.  Heb. 
n^^9t  alyahj  defined  by  Gesenius  and 
RosenmuUer  the  thick  fatty  tail  of  the 
Syrian  sheep.  Russell  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Aleppo',  p.  5) ,  after  observ- 
ing that  they  are  in  that  country  much 
more  numerous  than  those  with  smaller 
tails,  adds,  *This  tail  is  very  broad  and 
large,  terminating  in  a  small  appendix 
that  turns  back  upon  it.  It  is  of  a  sub- 
stance between  fat  and  marrow,  and  is 
not  eaten  separately,  but  mixed  with 
,the  lean  meat  in  many^f  their  dishes, 
md  also  often  used  instead  of  butter. 


his  garments,  and  his  scxis,  and  hit 
sons'  garments  with  him. 
2<^  ^so  thou  shalt  take  of  the 
ram  the  fat  and  the  rump,  and  the 
fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and 
the  catil  above  the  liver,  and  the 
two  kidneys^  and  the  fat  that  is 
upon  them,  and  the  right  shoulder: 
for  it  t«  a  ram  of  consecration: 

, . . 

A  common  sheep  of  this  sort,  without 
the  head,  feet,  skin,  and  entrails,  weighs 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  Aleppo  roto. 
loes  (a  rotoloe  is  five  poonds),  of  which 
the  tail  is  usually  three  rotoloes  or  up- 
wards ;  i>ut  such  as  are  of  the  largest 
breed,  and  have   been   fattened,  will 
sometimes  weigh  above  thirty  rotoloes, 
and  the  tail  of  these  ten.    These  very 
large  sheep  being  about  Aleppo  kept 
up  in  yards,  are  in  no  danger  (vf  injur- 
ing   their   tails:    but    in   some   other 
places,  where  they  feed  in  the  fields, 
the  shepherds  are  obliged  to  fix  a  piece 
of  thin  board  to  the  under  part  of  their 
tail,  to  prevent  its  being  torn  by  bushes 
an(^  thistles,  as  it  is  not  covered  under- 
neath with  thick  wool  like  the  upper 
part.    Some  have  anall  wheels  to  fa- 
ciltate  the  dragging  of  this  board  after 
them.'    This  contrivance  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Herodotus,  who  expressly  men- 
tions it  (Lib.  IILc.  115.),  where, speak- 
ing of  the  Arabian  shepherds'  manage- 
ment to  prevent  this  kind  of  sheep  from 
having  their  tails  rubbed  and  ulcerated, 
he  says,  'They  make  little  care,  and 
fasten  one  of  these  under  the  tail  ot 
each  sheep.'    The  Abbe  Mariti  in  his 
Travel^  through  Cyprus  (vol.  I.  p.  36.) 
confirms  this  account  of  the  extraordin- 
ary sixe  of  the  tails  of  some  species  oi 
eastern  sheep;  'The  mutton  is  juicy 
and  tender.    The  tails  of  some  of  the 
sheep,  which  are  remarkably  fine,  weigh 

upuurdt  of  fifty  pounds  J %  It  is  a 

ram  of  consecration.  Heb.  t3'^fe^5>3  J'^ft^ 
^in  ^  mUluim  hu,  it  is  a  ram  of  fill- 
ings. Or.  ttm  yap  rtktitaati  &vnf,  for 
this  a  perfsction.   That  is,  a  emueer^ 
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-  23  xAnd  one  loaf  of  bread,  and 
one  cake  of  oiled  bread,  and  one 
wafer  out  of  the  basket  of  the  un- 
leavened bread,  that  is  before  the 

Lo&Di 

'  24  And  thou  shalt  put  all  in  the 
hands  of  Aaron,  and  in  the  hands 
of  his  soas;  and  shalt  y  wave  them 
for  a  waveoffering  before  the 
Lord. 

25  *  And  thou  shalt  receive  them 
uf  their  hands,  and  bum  them  upon 
the  altar  for  a  burnt-offering,  for  a 
sweet  savoisr  before  the  Lord:  it 
i5an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the 

«  Lev.'8. 26.    y  Lev.  7.  30.     «  Lev.  8. 28. 

^ '    ' '     '      •       ... 

ing  inUiatiwi  by  whieh  the  incwnbents 
were  perfected  in  their  official  charac- 
ter. The  sense  of  the  term  is  ^v>emed 
by  that  which  we  have  already  assigR«d 
to  the  root  in  our  remarks  above,'  v.  9. 
Whether  it  is  implied- at  the  i^mh  time 
that  the  hands  were  fitted  xvitk  pitcee  of 
the  Micrifteef  as  an  intimation  of  their 
dutte^s,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Qow. 
ever  this  may  be,  the  explanation  given 
above  is  i^ifficieiit  to  account  for  the 
form  (^  the  expression. 

23, 24.  And  one  loetf  of  hread,  &c. 
The  Ifote  on  v.  3,  of  Uiis  ehapter  will 
sufficiently  explain  the  reason  of  the 
order  respecting  the  articles  here  men- 
tioned«  k%  %o  the  'waving*  of  the 
whole  to  and  fro,  which  was  ordinarily 
done  by  the  priests*  putting  his  hand 
under  theirs,  and  then  lifting  them  first 
upwards,  and  then  round  about  in  every 
direction,  it  was  probably  intended  as  a 
significant  mode  of  dedicating  the  ofier- 
ing  to  Uim  *  whose  is  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof;'  who  is  the  Possessor 
of  heaven,  as  well  as  the  earth,  and 
claims  a  universal  homage.  If,  how- 
ever, we  keep  up  the  idea  of  a  mutual 
feast  in  connexion  with  the  peace-offer- 
mg,  this  ceremony  of  wamng  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  a  virtual  act  of 
It  ferine  or  ptieimting  m  dish  to  an  bon- 


26  And  thou  shalt  take  ^tha 
breast  of  the  ram  of  Aaron's  con- 
secration, and  wave  it  for  a  wave- 
offering  before  the  Lord:  and  bit 
shall  be  thy  part 

27  And  thou  shalt  sanctify  « the 
breast  of-  the  wave-offering,  and 
the  shoulder  of  the  heave-offering, 
which  ~is  waved  and  which  is 
heaved  up,  of  the  ram  of  the  con- 
secration, even  of  that  which  w  for 
Aaron,  and  of  that  which  is  for  his 
sons: 

28  And  it  shall  be  Aaron's  and 
his  sons'  ^by  a  statute  for  ever, 

*  Lev.  8. 29.    «» Ps.  99.  6.    «  Lev.  7.  31.  34. 
Numb.  18.  11, 18.  Deut.  18. 9.    ^Lev.  lO.  15. 


ored  gue^t  who  sits  at  the  table.  This 
God  couM  not  do  in  person,  but  he 
would  still  have  that  kind  of  fellowship 
recognised,  and  he  made  the  altar  his 
substitute  for  devouring  his  part  of  the 
^icriftee.  The  Gr.  renders  by  a^fnets^ 
thou  ahalt'teparatef  and  Paul  uses  this 
term  in  speaking  of  his  designation  to 
the  ministry,  Rom.  1.  1,  as  if  he  had 
been  made  in  that  office  a  kind  of  trave" 
offering  ^  to  the  Lord.-^f  Shait  wave 
them  for  it  wave-offering,  Heb.  fifc^n 
rrtMOTl  CDM  henaphta  otham  tennphnh^ 
thtifu  ehaU  wave  them  a  waving.  The 
original  root  C|T3  nuph  signifies  prop- 
erty to  shake  y  agitate  i  move  to  and  fro, 
or  up  and  down. 

25.  Bum  them  upon  the  altar  for  i 
buhit'Offering.  Although  it  is  un 
doubted  that  this  was  not  a  whole 
bumt-oflering,  but  a  peace-offering,  yet 
as  some  of  it  was  burnt  on  the  altar, 
that  part  of  it  is  called  a  humt-bffer* 
ing.  Compare  Lev.  3.5,  ipherCall  that 
was  to  be  burnt  of  the  peace-offerings 
is  commanded  to  "be  'burnt  upon  the 
burnt  sacrifice,*  in  reference  to  which 
act  it  might  very  properly  be  called  a 
hum^-offering. 

26-:-«8.  And  thou  shalt  take  thM 
breast f  &c.  The^  thre^  verses  an 
prtfbably  to  be  regarded  as  a  paiencha- 
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from  tkeefaildren  of  Israel:  for  h 
»  aki  heaye-c^ering :  and  « it  shall 
be  an  heare^offering  from  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  of  the  sacrifice  of 
their  peace-oflSerings,  ev€n  their 
heaye-offering  unto  the  Lous. 

29  IT  And  the  holy  garm^its  of 
Aaron  ^shall  be  his  sons' after  Mm, 
c  to  be  anointed  therein,  and  to  be 
consecrated  in  them. 

•  Lev.  7.  34.   f  Numb.  20.  36, 28.  fNftmb. 
18.  8.  dt  av  23. 

sis  fixing  the  law  for  all  future  time, 
in  relation  to  the  priests'  part  of  the 
peace^offeriugi  tIz^  the  breast  and 
shoulder..  It  is  tme,  that  oo,  the  pres* 
ent  eceasion  these*  were  divided,  and 
%he  shoulder  bomt  on-  the  altar  with 
God's  port,  T.  22,  but .  ever  after  they 
were  both  to  go  together  as  the  allotted 
portion  of  the  priests.  This,  if  we 
may  admit  the  •  svggestion  ftf  Aios- 
worth,  was  intended  to  intimate  to 
them  'how  with  all  their'  Acitrf,  and 
with  ^  all  their  ttring$hf  they  should 
gire  themselves  unto  the  senrioe  0f  the 
Lord  in  his  chufcch.^  As  to  the  pre* 
cise,  distioetion  between  wavi'Offering 
<n&13n  Unupkak)  and  ktamtofftring 
(n^I'm  titmmak},  it  is  n«A  easy  to 
ascertain  it,  as  we  are  furnished  with 
no  clue  in  the  original,  except  what  we 
find  in  the  import  of  the  terms;  of 
which  we  may  say  in  general  that  the 
Ibrmer  more  property  denotes  hori' 
SonitU  and  the  latter  perpendicular 
motion.  This  iaet  has  led  Houbigant 
and  some  others  to  imagine  that  by 
this  twofold  movement  in  the  act  of 
eblation.we  are* to  recognise  a  dim  and 
shadowy >ig«r«  cf  the  crosSf  on  which 
the  great  Peace-offering  between  God 
and  roan  was  .offeredf  in  the  person  of 
the. blessed  Redeemer.  But  as  this 
conjecture  rests  upon  tio  positive  au- 
thorityf  we  build  nothing  upon  it,  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  deduce  his  own  infer, 
eoees  fro  m  the  etjrmology  of  the  words. 
99»  90.  AMd  the   half  garwienU  of 


30  And  b  that  son  that  is  priest  in 
his  stead  shall  pat  them  on  i  seren 
days,  when  he  cometh  into  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  congregation  to 
minister  in  the  holy  place. 

31  f  And  thou  shaft  take  the  ram 
of  the  <;onsearation,  and  b  seethe 
his  flesh  in  the  hoiy  place. 

32  And  Aaron  and  nis  sons  shall 
eat  the  .flesh  of  the  ram,  and  the 

fcNurnb.  20.  28.    iLev.  8.  35.  A  9.  1,  8. 

■■   I    -       I  III!  II  III  '  I   r  I  I 

Aaron  shall  be,  &c.  Another  general 
law  is  here  given,  viz.,  that  all  the  suo 
cessors  of  Aiuron  in  the  high  priest* 
hood  should  be  set  apart  to  the  office 
in  the  same-  garments,  by  the  same 
unction,  aad,  as  we  ileam  from  v.  36, 
with  the  same  sacrifices,  as  those  which 
were  preseribed  on  the  present  occa* 
sion.  Accordingly.it  is  said,  Num.  SCh 
28,*  *  And  Mpses  stripped  Asron  of  his 
garments,  and  put  them  upon  fiUeazer 
his  son ;  and  Aaron  died  there  in  the 
top  of  the  mount.'  For  seven  successive 
days  was  the  high  priest  to  be  robed  in 
these  sacred  vestments,  and  during  that 
tiipc  to  abide  without  intermission  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  *  keeping  tha 
charge  of  the  Lord,'  Lev.  S.  36.  At 
the  number  seven  is  the  Scripture  num^ 
ber  of  perfection^  and  is  often  used  to 
denote  the  eemplstten,  can^ummatioHf 
or  fulncMB  of  any  thing,  so  the  act  ol 
consecration  was  to  last  seven  days 
that  it  might  signify  a  perfect  eonse* 
eration,  and  to  intimate  to  the  priest 
that  his  tphole  life  was  to  be  devoted  to 
his  ministry.  It  afforded  the  oppor* 
tunity  also  for  one  Sabbath  to  pass  over 
him  in  his  consecration,  in  reference  to 
which  the  Jewish  writers  say,  *  Great 
is  the  Sabbath  day ;  for  the  high  pnest 
entereth  not  upon  his  service,  after  he 
is  anointed,  till  the  Sabbath  pass  over 
him,  as  it  is  written,  Ex.  f9.  90,  ^Sevea 
days  shall  he  that  is  priest,'  fcc. 

31,32.  Seethe  hit  Jleeh  in  the  hol^ 
place.    That  is,  boil  his  fle»b»  in  ordet 
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•bread  tLat  ts  k.  the  basket,  by  the 
ioor  }f  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation.' 

33  And  mthey  shall  eat  those 
things  wherewith  the  atonement 
was  made,  to  consecrate  and  to 
sanctify  them:  nbut  a  stranger 
shall  not  eat.  thereof^  because  they 
are  holy. 

34  And  if  aught  of  the  flesh  of 
the  consecrations,  or  of  the  bread, 
remain  unto  the  morning,  then 
•  thou  shalt  bum  the  remainder 

1  Matt.  13.  4.   at  Lev.  10. 14, 15,  17.    >Lev. 
SS.  la.    oLev.  8.  83. 

to  rendw  it  edible.  The  phrase  ^  holy 
place'  is  here  used  in  a  wider  sense 
than  ordinary.  The  next  verse  shows 
that  it  means  the  outer  court  of  the 
sanctuary  n«ar  the  door. .  This  is  still 
more  expressly  affirmed  Lev.  8.  31. 
This  requisition  as  to  the  place  of  eat- 
ing was  peculiar  to  the  present  occa- 
sion. In  ordinary  cases  the  allotted 
parts  of  the  peace-offering  might  be 
taken  home  and  there  eaten  by  the 
offerers  and  their  families,  but  this  was 
to  be  eaten  in  God's  own  house,  a^  it 
were,  wheM  his  ministers  officiated  and 
neither  sons  nor  daughters  could  share 
with  them  in  it. 

.  33.  A  $tranger  thall  not  tat  thtreaf 
because  they  are  holy.  Heb.  TDlp  ^^ 
on  ki  kodeth  hem,  becaute  tkty  are 
kolinete;  i.  e.  the  bread  .and  meats. 
Or  the  pronoun  'they*  may  refer  to 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  who  are  called 
holy  because  they  were  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God.  *  Stranger'  here 
signifies  one  that  is  not  of  the  family  of 
Aaron.  Holy  thinj^s  for  holy  men  was 
the  motto  of  the  Levitical  economy. 

Z&.  For  atonement.  Heb.  O'l^D^DH  i5> 
§1  hakkippttrim^  pi. /or  expiations ^  pro- 
-ituUions,  reconciliations;  meaning  for 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the  altar. 
The  origins!  term  implies  both  the  pa- 
dJkcOtion  of  God's  wrath  on  account  of 
tin,  and  the  merciful  covering  of  trans- 


with  fire:  it  shall  not  be  eaten, be- 
cause it  is  holy. 

35  And  thus  shalt  thou^  do  unto 
Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  according 
to  all  things  which  I  have  com- 
manded thee:  p seven  days  shalt 
thou  consecrate  them. 

36  And  thou  shalt  q  offer  every 
day  a  bullock /or  a  sin-H)ffering  foi 
atonement;  ajod  thou  shalt  cleanse 
the«^tar,  when  thou  hast  made  an 
atonement  for  it,  rand  ,thou  shall 
anoint  it,  to  sanctify  it. 

P  Exod.  40.  13.    Lev.  8.  33,  34,  35.  q  HeU 
10.  11.    i-ch.  30.  S6.  38,  39.  dt  40.  10. 

gression,  which  enter  so  essendally  in- 
to th«  idea  oi atonement.    See  Note  on 

Gen.  32.  20. T  Thou  shalt  cleanse 

the  altar.  Heb.  mt3n  hittetha.  Le 
clerc  well  remarks  that  this  word  in 
Piel  when  spoken .  of  persons  signifies 
to  expiate,  to  atone  for,  but  when  ap- 
plied to  things  to  purge,  cleanse,  puri- 
fy, as  here.  Gr.  Kadapun,  thou  shalt 
purify.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
this  period  of  seven  days  allotted  to 
the  consecration  of  the  altar  was  dis- 
tinct  from  the  seven  days  of  consecrat- 
ing the  priests,  or  that  the  atonemehti 
in  the  one  case  were  di^erent  from 
those  in  the  other.  They  were  in  fact 
one  and  the  same.  The  atoning  virtue 
of  the  sacrifices  applied  itself  at  the 
same  time  both  to  the  persons  sanc- 
tified and  to  the  altar.  The  phrase 
<  when  thou  hast  made  atonement  for 
it,'  should  rather  be  rendered  ^  when 
thou  hast  made  an  atonement  upon  it,' 
and  the  meaning  is,  that  during  all  the 
time  in  which  they  were  engaged  from 
day  to  day  in  offering  the  prescribed 
sacrifices,  they  were  to  b^  careful  to 
keep  the  altar  duly  cleansed,  to  have 
the  ashes  removed,  and  the  unction- ap- 
plied to  it,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
time  it  should  be  an  altar  duly  conse- 
crated, like  those  who  had  been  minis- 
tering at  it,  so  that  heoceibrth  it  should 
be  so  preemmently  holy  as  to  confer  a 
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37  Seven  days  thou  shalt  makej 
ui  alpnement  for  the  aitar,  and 
Htnctify  it ;  •  and  it  shall  be  an  al- 
tar most  holy :  t  whatsoever  touch- 
elh  the  altar  shall  be  holy. 

38  IF  Now  this  is  that  which  thou 
shalt  offer  upon  the  altar;  utwo 
lambs  of  the  first  year  wday  by 
day  continually. 

39  The  one  lamb  thou  shalt  offer 
<in  the  morning:  and  the  other 
lamb  thou  shalt  offer  at  even: 

•  ch.  40.  10.  tch.  30.  29.  Matt.  23,  19. 
•NuHib.  28. 3. 1  Chron.  16. 40. 2  Chron.  2. 4.  & 
]3.  ll.'<&31.3.  Ezra3.3.  ^  See  Dan.  9.27.  dc 
13.  ir.  x2  Kin^s  16.  15.  E2ek.  46. 13.  14, 15. 

"relative  holiness  upon  the  gifts  laid  up* 
»n  it.  ^Wbatffoever  touchetfa  it  shall 
be  holy,'  upon  which  our  Savior's  brief 
and  pithy  comment  is,  'The  altar  sane- 
tifieth  the  gift.'  Like  a  magnetized  bar 
of  iron  or  steel,  it;  was  first  to  receive  it- 
self  a  sanctifying  influence  from  the 
oblatiims  presented  upou  it,  and  then 
lor  ever  after  to  impart  it. 

Law  of  the  Daily  Offering. 

38—44.  This  U  that  which  thou  shalt 
^ffer,  ke.  Two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  to  be  offered  daily,  the  one  in  the 
morning,  the  otber  in  the  afternoon,  for 
a  bttmt.offertng.  Thesd  were  generally 
termed  the  morning  and  evenifig  daity 
Bocrificiy  and  wefe  never  on  any  ae* 
count  to  be  intermitted.  Other  ad- 
ditional  sacrifices  were  appointed  for 
Sabbaths  and  festi^ls  on  various  occa- 
sions,  but  they  were  never  to  be  allow- 
ed to  displace,  supersede,  or  interfere 
with  this  stated  and  constant  offering, 
which  was  binding  in  its  observance  in- 
asmuch as  it  typified  the  never-ceasing 
necessity  and  efficacy  of  the  atonement 
made  by  the  'Lamb  of  God  which  tak- 
cth  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'  It 
conveyed  also  to  the  people  of  God  of 
that  age  and  of  every  age  a  significant 
intimation  of  the  duty  of  daily  morning 
and  evening'  worship.  A«  repularly  as 
Ihe  sun  rises  and  declines  in  his  daily 


40  And  with  the  one  lamb  a  tenth- 
deal  of  flour  mingled  with  the 
fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  beaten  oil: 
and  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of 
wine /or  a  drink-offering. 

41  And  the  other  lamb  thou  shalt 
7  offer  at  even,  and  shalt  do  thereto 
according  to  the  meat-offering  of 
the  morning,  and  according  to  the 
drink-offering  thereof,  for  a  sweei 
savour,  an  offering  made  by  fire 
imto  the  Lord. 

42  Tkisshanbe^dLCimiianalhvant' 

yl  Kiiigrt  18.  29,  36.  2  Kings  16.  15. 
Ezra  9.  4,  5.  Ps.  141.  2.  Dan.  9.  21.  *  ver. 
38.  ch.  30.  8.  Numb.  28. 6.  Dan.  8. 11, 12,  13. 

round,  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer 
and  praise  are  to  be  ofiered  upon  the 
altar  of  our  domestic  ^r  private  devo> 
tion ;  and  not  only  should  no  business 
be  suffered  to  jostle  them  out  of  their 
appropriate  seasons,  but  they  should  be 
regarded  as  a  sacred  feast  to  the  soul 
for  which  we  should  long  as  earnestly 
as  for  the  food  that  sustains  our  bodies. 
It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  render 
this  idea  more  familiar  to  their  minds 
that  the  several  particulars  requisite 
to  a  feast  accompanied  the  sacrifice. 
Bread  and  wine  for  a  meat  and  drink- 
ofi*ering  formed  a  part  of  the  command- 
ed oblation,  as  a  continual  remembrance 
of  the  privilege  of  fellowship  and  com* 
munion  with  God  to  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted. The  word  rendered  tenth-deal 
(yw^  issaron)  means  a  tenth  of  an 
ephahf  or  about  three  quarts  wine- 
measure,  being  the  same  as  an  omer 
A  hin  contained  a  gallon  and  two  pints ; 
the  fourth  part  of  this  was  consequently 
about  one  quart  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint 

wine-measure. IT  Where  I  will  meet 

you  (pi.)  to  apeak  there  unto  thee  (sing.) 
As  if  he  spake  unto  all  the  congregation 
when  he  spake  to  Moses,  their  repre- 
sentative. Yet  as  if  this  might  appear 
to  indicate  something  unduly  exclusive 
— a  privilege  vouchsafed  tu  Moses  but 
denied  to  them — he  gives  the  assu» 
ance  in  the  next  verse  in  the  most  iini 
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diering  thiooglKHit  your  geaem- 
Ulos  at  the  door  of  ke  tabernacle 
of  the  coQgregaMou  before  the 
LoRpr  *  where  I  will  meet  you  to 
speak  there  unto  thei&r 
43  And  there  I  will  meet  with 
the  children  of  Israel;  and  the  ta* 
hernade  ^  shall  be  sanctified  by  my 
glory. 

A  eh.  95. 23.  &  M.  ff,  36.  Numb.  17.  4.  «  ch. 
40.  34.  1  Kings  8.  II.  "i  Chron.  6.  14.  xV,  7. 
1,  2. 3.   Ezek.  43. 5.    Hag.  2.  7,  d.   Mitl.  3.  1 

-  -  -  -  -     -■-  -  -      -■— 

fertal  terin»^Th^e  i  will  meet  Mith. 
the  childreD  of  Israel  ;*  with  all  of 
them;  they  shall  att  have  the  beii(*fit 
of  this  high  distinction.  Chal.  'And 
1  will  i^ipoint  my  Word  unut  you,  that 
he  may  speak  with  you  there/  This 
promise  is  still  farther  amplified  in 
what  follows ;  'And  the  tabernacle  shall 
be  sanctified  by  my  glory.'  Heb.  ID^pS 
^1SS2.  niksdtuk  kikbodi;  whefe  the  verb 
ba»  no  specific  nominatiTe)  leaving  us 
to  understand  the  expression  in  its 
largest  sense,  as  implying  that  every 
thing f  people,  labemade^  altar^  and 
priesthood,  should,  be  illustraotisiy  hal- 
lowed by  the  (glory  of  the  divide  pre* 
senc^j  the  visible  symbol  of  which  was 
to  be  seen  in. the  Shekinah  enthroned 
in  the  Most  Holy  Place.  It  will  be  ob* 
served. that  the  marginal  reading  of  the 
English  Bibk  is,  ^Itrael  shall  be  sanc- 
tified.' This  isrvery  admissible  gram- 
matically, and  is  no  doubt  laivored  by 
the  parallel  promise,  Ezek.  37.  :28,  to 
which  the  present  has  dearly  an  ul- 
timate or  typical  reference,  'And  the 
heathen  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  do 
tanctify  l9raelf  when  my  sanctuary  ahall 
be  in  the.  midst  of  them  for  evermore.' 
As  the  glory  of  God  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure identified  with  his  tabernacle  in 
which  it  dwelt,  the  sanctifying  virtue  pf 
the  one  was  that  of  the  other,  so  that  the 
two  passages  are  plainly  of  kindred  im- 
port. But  this  interpretation  makes  no 
less  true  or  perti  lent  the  remark  of  Hen- 
ry, that '  what  i  i  sanctified  to  the  glory 
of  God^  shall  be  sanctified  by  his  j^lory .' 


44  And  I  will  sanctify  the  taba- 
nade  of  the  congiegatiOQ,  aid  th< 
altar:  I  will  c  sanctify  also  both 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  minister  to 
me  in  the  priest^s  ofiBce. 

45  And  <I  will  dwell  among  tht 
children  <}f  Israel,  and  wiH  be  their 
God.  » 

c  Lev.  21.  15.  «  22.  9,  16.  A  Exod.  25. 8. 
Lev.  W.  12.  Zech.  2.  10.  John  14.  17,  93 
2  Cor.  6.  M.  Rev.  21.3. 

45.  And  I  trill  dwell  .among  the.ekU 
dren  of  leraely  &c.  Heb.  '^n^Hn  w 
sluikantii  and  I  vill  tabernacle,    Chal 

*  I  will  make  my  majesty  C^TD^l?  she 
kinfi,  my  shekinah)  to  dwell  in  ths 
midst  of  the  ehUdren^  of  Israel.'    The 

*  Shekinah'  here  is  the 'same  as  the 
Word  of  V.  42,  according  to  the  tame 
version.  On  the  peeuliar  force  of  this 
word  and  its  etymolbgical  relations, 
see  Note  on  Ex.  26. 8,  where  we  have 
expounded  at  some  length  what  we 
conceive  to  bb  the  gentiine  import  ol 
this  promise.  Its  primary  fulfilment 
was  the  grand  central  fact  in'  the  hi»^ 
tory  of  the  Jewish  peiople  -for  icenturj 
after  century,  as  long  as  their  nationii 
polity  cuntinned  Tof  tht»' peculiar  i»> 
dwelling  amon^  the  dioseii  race  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple  wete  entirely 
subservient.  They  were  each  in  its 
turn  the  palace  of  the  Great  King.  It 
was  not  simply  a  tpiritwd  bat -a  sensi^ 
bU  residence  of  the  Deity,  which  faal* 
lowed  those  sacred  structures.  That 
this  mode  of  habitation  and  manifesta^ 
tion  was  indeed  typical  of  a  ftitore  in- 
dwelling of  God  by  his  enlighteaing 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men,  cannot  be 
questioned.  It  is  a  view  of  the  subject 
expressly  recognised  by  the  apostle', 
2  Cor.  6.  16,  *For  ye  are  the  temple  ol 
the  living  God ;  as  God  hath  said,  I 
will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in  them; 
and  I  will  be  their  iSod,  and  they  shall 
be  my  people.'  But  nothing  is  clearet 
from*  he  prophecies,  than  that  this  form 
of  fttlfilment  does  not  ishamti  th« 
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46  ILnd  they  «hall  know  that  «I 
mM  the  Lord  their  God,  that  bit>«ight 


•  Gh.'W.S. 


purport  of  the  promise.  It  is  a  promise 
no  less  made  to  Israel  in  their  future 
restoration^  than  at  their  original  adop- 
tion; and  in  that  relation  is  iio  less 
literally  to  be  anderstood,  though  ikr 
more  gkrrioiisiy,  than  in  the  present' an* 
nonciation.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  see, 
ihe  literal  restoration  and  rettini  of  the 
Jews  are  assnred  to  .us-  by  no  other 
printiples  of  int^rpretatldn,  thott  those 
which  re^OHpe  us  to  admit  the  literal 
return  and  re^stai^ishment  ofthe  mani- 
fested glory  of  Jehovah,  the  true  Sheki- 
nah,  in  visible  ceBMBumcation  with  the 
cbildrea  of  men  mi 'earth.  Let  the  fol. 
lowing  passages/ for  instance,  be  taken 
a^  a  specimen :  Z^ch.  3. 10*— ]2y  *  Sing 
and  rejoice^  O  daughtei^of  Zion :  for  lo, 
I  come  and  I  iciU  >dwdl  in  the  ntidei 
of  thee  C^nsaiD  ehakanti),  saith  thc( 
Lord.  'And«nany  nations  shtfll  be  join« 
ed  to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  be 
my  people:  And  /  will  dufetl  in'  the 
midet  of  thee  i'^td^ioy  ahakanH)^  and 
thou  shah  know  t4lat  the  Lord  of  hosts 
bath  sefit  me  unto-  thee.  And  the  Lord 
shall  inlief^t  Judah  his  portion  in  the 
holy  land,  and  shall  -choose  Jerusalem 
again.'  Ezek.  37.-^1—^,  'And  say  un- 
unto  them,  Thus  saith  the^Lord  God ; 
Behold,  I  will  take  the  children  of  Is- 
rael from  ameng  the^ heathen,  whither 
they  .be;gone,vand  will  gather,  them  on 
every  side,  and  bring  ibem-  into  their 
own  land:  And  I  will  make  them' one 
nation  in  the  lai^dupon  the  mountains 
of  Israel ;  and  one  kipg  shall  be  king4o 
them  all:  .and* they  shall  be  no  more 
two  nations,. neither  shall  they  be  di- 
vided intOstwo  kingdoms, any  more  at 
all :  Neither  shall  they  defile  theftoselves 
any  more  with  their  idols,  nor  with 
heir  detestable  things,  nor  with  any  of 
their  transgressions;  but  |  will  save 
them  out  of  all  their  dwelling-places, 
wherein  ttey  have   sinnedi  itpd   will 


them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt^ 
that!  may  dwell  among  theni:  1 

am  the  Lord  their  God. 

■ 

cleanse  them:  so  shall  they  be  my 
people,  and  I  will  be  their  God.  Aiid 
Pavid  my  servant  shall  be  king  ovei 
them ;  and  they  all  ;shall  have  one 
shepherd :  they  shall  also  walk  in  my 
judgments^  |ind  observe  my  statutes, 
jand  da  them.  And  they  shall  dwell  in 
the  land  that  I  bave  given  unto  Jacob 
my  servant,  wherein  your  fathers  have 
dwelt,  and  they  shall  dwell  therein^ 
even  they,  and  their  children,  and  their 
children's  children  for  ever;  and  ^y 
servant  David  shall.be  tbejr  prince, f<i^ 
ever.  Moreover  I  will  m^ke  a  coveiianti 
of  peace- with  them ;  it  shall  bean  ever- 
lastii^  covenant  with  them  ;  and  I  will 
place  them,  and  multiply  them,  -i^nd 
unll  ^et  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of. 
them  for  evermore.  My  tabernacle 
(pID^  mishkan)  also  shajll  he  with 
them:  yea,  I  will  be  their  God^  and 
they  shall  bie  my  people^  And  ^he. 
heathen  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  do 
sanctify  Uraely  when  my  sancfuary 
shall  be  in  the  midst  of  thsm  foriever" 
more.  We  have  gi vep  this  extiract  at,  full 
length,  because  there  is  scarcely  in  the 
whole  corapas^of  ti^  Scriptures  jai  more- 
dii:ecl  and  unequivocal  prediction  of  the 
literal  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 
land,  than  is  to  be  found  in  these  words* 
That  it  is  a  return  yet  future  is  clear  from 
the  fact ;  (1.)  That  the  two  grand  difi- 
sions  of  the  nation,  the  houses  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  are  both  to  be  restored,  which 
it  is  well  known  was  not  the  case  at  the 
return  from  Babylon.  No  past  period  caqi 
be  assigned  when  this  prediction  can.  be 
fairly  said  to  have  been  fulfilled.  (2.) 
Theyare  to, be  gathered  under  the  head* 
ship  of  'David  their  king,'  which  is  un» 
doubtedly  the  mystical  denomination 
of  the  Messiah..  He  is  probably  herf). 
called  'David'  more  especially  becausM 
Ite  shall  resgn  over  the  two  united^■na< 
dons  of  Judah  and  Isrsiel)  as  did  the 
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AND  thoa  shall  make  »an  alttur 
b  to  bum  incense  upon :  cf  shii' 
tim-wcKxl  shall  ihou  make  ii. 

•  eh.  37.  35.  A  40.  5.    t»  See  ver.  7.  8, 10. 
Lev.  4.  7, 18.    Kev.  8. 3. 

• 

Uteral  David  before  the  kingdom  was 
divided.  That  Christ  frfU  ever  rule  over 
his  people  by  thia  title  in  any  other 
world  than  the  present,  we  can  gather 
DO  evidence  from  the  Scriptures.  Ac- 
cordingly Newcome  remarks  upon  the 
passage,  that  '  it  fovors  the  supposition 
that  Christ  will  hereafter  assume  royal 
state  on  earth  among  the  converted 
Jews.'  (3.)  It  is  said,  V.  25,  <They  shall 
dwell  therein,  even  they,  and  their  chil* 
dren,  and  their  children's  children, /br 
ever;  and  my  servant  David  shall  be 
their  prince  for  ever.'  Even  though 
this  language  should  be  taken  to  mean 
something  short  of  ab$iolute  eternity, 
yet  it  is  clear  that  it  has  never  yet  been 
fulfilled.  Consequently  its  fulfilment  is 
still  future  \  and  we  are  utterly  unable 
to  see  why  it  is  not  quite  as  certain  that 
the  vMble  glory  will  be  restored  to  the 
land  of  promise  as  that  the  chosen  peo- 
ple will.  If  further  evidence  of  this  he 
necessary  we  find  it  in  Ezek.  43,  !•— 4, 
which  is  a  prediction  having  respect  to 
the  destinies  of  the  Jewish  race  in  the 
latter  day,  after  their  re-establishment 
iif  the  land  of  their  fathers  ;  <  Afterward 
he  brought  me  to  the  gate,  even  the  gate 
that  looketh  toward  the  east :  And  be- 
hold, the  ^ory  of  the  Ood  of  Israel 
came  from  the  way  of  the  east:  and 
his  voice  was  like  a  noise  of  many 
waters :  and  the  earth  shined  ^ith  his 
glory.  And  it  was  according  to  the 
appearance  of  the  vision  which  I  saw, 
even  according  to  the  vision  that  I  saw 
when  I  came  to  destroy  the  city:  and 
the  visions  were  like  the  f  isiotis  that  I 
saw  by  the  river  Chehar;  and  I  fell 
upon  my  face.  And  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  came  into  the  house  by  the  way 
of  the  gate  whose  prospect  is  toward 


2  A  cubit  shall  be  the  length 
thered^  and  a  cubit  ihe  bread tk 
thereof;  four-square  shall  it  be; 
and  two  cubits  shall  be  the  height 
tjiereof :  the  horns  thereof  shall  be 
of  the  aame. 

the  east.'  This  b  no  other,  as  will  ap- 
pear upon  strict  examination,  than  the 
glory  of  the  Sbekinah  which  dwelt  be*  ' 
tween  the  Cherubim  in  the  Temple,  and 
which  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  na- 
ticm  had  forsaken  its  ancient  dwelling- 
place,  £zek«  10.  18— >20,  but  which  is 
here  announ<^  as  again  returning  to 
its  vacated  habitation.  This  glory, 
however,  will  be  the  glory  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  in  whom  the  shadow  of 
the  Sbekinah  is  turned  into  substance. 
It  is  this  which  constitutes  tke  criterion 
of  identity  between  the  prophetic  JerO' 
salem  of  £zekiei  and  that  of  John  in 
the  Apocalypse ;  *  And  he  shpwed  me 
that  great  city  the  holy  Jerusalem,  de- 
scending out  of  heaven  from  God,  hav- 
ing tke  glory  of  God,'  But  in  regard 
to  this  sublime  annunciation  we  must 
for  the  present  rest  contented  with  the 
simple  fact  assured  to  us.  The  tnon- 
ner  of  its  accomplishment  is  hidden  by 
a  vail  which  only  the  develepemenis  of 
time  and  provid^tce  can  remove. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

TH£  ALTAB  OF  mCEHSE. 

1,  S.  Thorn  Shalt  make  an  aliar  to 
bum4neense  upon.  Heb.  ^tSpTa  rDT)9 
n^l3p  mizhiah  miktar  ketoreik,  an  in- 
cense-altar  of  incense;  or,  an  attar ^  a 
perfumatory  of  perfume.  Gr.  evvtaar- 
nptov  0vitiafiaTO(j  an  alttt!t  of  incense. 
Chal.  'Thou  shall  make  an  altar  to  of 
fer  upon  it  incense  of  sweet  spices.* 
The  original  implies  an  altar  on  which 
odorous  substances  were  to  be  burnt, 
and  resolved  into  a  fragrant  and  grate- 
ful fume.  In  the  subsequent  account 
of  its  construction,  Ex.  37.  i|5,  it  ia 
called  simply  an  *  Utar  of  incr>nse  '  aa 
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3  And  tho'j  shalt  overlay  it  with 
pure  ^old,  the  top  thereof,  and  the 
sides  thereof  round  ahout,  and  the 

rendered  by  the  Greek  here,  and  in 
Num.  4. 11,  *^the  golden  altar/  as  the 
other  covered  with  brass  was  called 
'  the  brazen.altar.'  But  as  the  Hebrew 
term  for  altar  (fX21t2  mizb&ih ,  from  rOT 
zabakf  to  $lay)f  legitimately  carries 
with  It  the  idea  o£  slain  tacrifices^  and 
•s  no  such  service  was  performed  upon 
this,  it  is  for  distinction  sake  termed 
^OpTa  miktavy  from  *lt3p  katar,  to 
fume,  to  fumigate,  to  make  to  smoke. 
The  practice  of  burning  incense  u}>on 
mltars  as  a  religious  rite  is  to  be  traced 
•to  a  very  remote  antiquity ;  but  we 
have  nothing  more  ancient  in  the  way 
of  historic  record  relative  to  this  cus- 
tom than  what  the  present  chapter  eon- 
tarns.  It  seems  scarcely  probable,  bow- 
ever«  that  the  custom  originated  on  this 
occasion  in  the  order  here  prescribed. 
Incense  altars  appear  in  the  most  anci- 
ent Egyptian  paintings,  and  when  it 
was  required  to  be  compounded  *  after 
•:he  art  of  the  apothecary  (perfumer),* 
It  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  this 
was  an  art  which  was  practised,  and 
which  tlie  Israelites  had  learned,  in 
Egypt.  Plutarch  moreover  assures  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  offered  incense  to 
the  sun — ^resin  in  the  morning,  myrrh 
at  noon,  and  about  sunset  an  aromatic 
compound  which  they  called  kypi.  But 
the  custom  was  in  ancient  times  by  no 
means  confined  to  Egypt.  It  pervaded 
all  the  religions  of  antiquity,  and  like 
many  other  features  of  the  Hebrew  wor- 
thip  may  have  been  derived  from  an 
antediluvian  origin.  Nor  are  we  dis- 
posed  to  overlook  the  circumstance  in 
this  contupxion  of  incense  being  burnt 
among  the  Orientals  by  way  of  honor- 
mry  Uibure  to  kings,  princes,  and  per- 
Hons  of  distinction.  It  is  one  of  the 
usages  peculiar  to  palacer,  and  the 
Houses  of  the  wealthy  and  great,  and 
Mi  God  in  the  character  of  Theocratic 


horns  thereof;  and  thoushalt  make 
unto  it  a  crown  of  gold  round  aboat. 

Ruler  of  Israel  saw  fit  to  be  honored  m 
modes  analogous  to  those  which  were 
common  in  reference  to  eastern  soxre- 
reigns,  so  he  would  not  have  his  palace, 
the  Sanctuary,  to  be  lacking  in  a  usage 
of  such  striking  s^ificancy.  But  we 
shall  hope  to  evince  in  the  sequel  that 
tliis  came  far  short  of  fulfilling  all  the 
symbolical  purposes  which  were  an* 
swered  by  this  remarkable  portion  of 
the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle.  Of 
the  remark  of  Maimonides  that  incense 
was  burnt  in  the  Tabernacjle  to  counter- 
act the  offensive  smeU  ef  the  sacrifices, 
we  can  oi»ly  say,  that  although  this 
may  have  been  to  a  very  li milled  de- 
gree the  effect  of  the  ordinance,  it  fell 
altogether  short  of  being  its  main  o6- 
ject.  As  to  its  materials  and  form 
this  Altar  was  made  like  the  Ark  of 
shittim-wood  overlaid  with  plates  of 
gold.  When  it  is  said  to  have  been^ 
*  four-square,'  the  meaning  is,  not  that 
it  was,  as  a  whole/  of 'a  cubical  form, 
but  that  upon  its  upper  and  unde»  sur- 
face it  showed  four  equal  sides.  It  was, 
however,  twice  as  high  as  it  was  broad, 
being  twenty-one  inches  broad ,  and  three 
feet  six  inches  high.  From  the  four 
comer  posts  arose  four  horns  or  pinnO" 
cles,  doubtless  of  similar  form  to  th^ae 
of  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  which  were 
covered  with  gold  like  the  rest,  and  its 
top  was  surrounded  with  an  ornamental 
ledge  or  border  of  solid  gold,  here  call- 
ed *  a-crown,*  like  that  which  adorned 
the  upper  edges  of  the  Ark  of  the' 
Covenant  and  of  the  Table  of  Shew- 
bread.  Beneath  this  were  placed  two 
golden  rings,  probably  on  I  he  opposite 
comers,  for  the  conveniency  of  carry- 
ing it  on  staves  during  the  marches  ol 
Israel  m  the  wilderness,  and  after- 
wards when  removed  to  different  places 
in  Canaan. 
3.  The  top  thereof.  Heb.i:i:igaggQ,Ata 


rtrfi  impljriag  ilut  ili 
ed  like  Ibe  flat  lo   ' 


Tbess  were  iurnishrd  with  parapeU, 
butlemeDls,  nr  baluitnulei,  to  wbicb 
the  border  or  crown  ar  ftit  ultii  borr, 
da  ■  £in«lt  acale,  k  drilling  resem- 
bUnM.  The  rendering  of  (tie  Gr.  myn^y, 
ktarth,  and  the  Lat.Tulg.  'Craliciita' 
gnti,  is  ratketji  erTonemis,  a*  Ihe  orig- 
inal word  it  different  fi'om  that  applied 
to  the  gratt  of  the  bnaen  altat  ("isss 


mUAarf,  and  Ihers  is  not  the  least 
ineotioB  made  or  cleanBipg  ibe  Altai 
from  allies,  or  of  anj'  ibihg  lo  receive 
lliem.  The  incense  vis  nol  buTnt  apoa 
a  grate,  bnt  in  a  golden  center  which  ' 
vas  placed,  filled  wilh  coals,  npna  ibe 
Altar,  BO  thai  no  aBbe)  or  rernse  wbal. 
ever  fell  npon  the  Altilr.— ^^1  Tht 
ridM  thireaf.  Heb.  T'nT'Cl  Hiralkain, 
AJi  vk/Ii;  in  cantinned  analogy  with 
Ibe  sttuctiue  nf  a  bouse. 


Tbenlyslicaldniga«rihe  Altar  erin- 


c*ulfic<ent1ye' 


Ufr« 


,spn- 


■eqiwDt  verse*.  Ai  the.  Table  was 
for  Ac  Brrad,  the  Candle>tii.')i  for  Ibe 
L^ls,anil  ihehniiPti  Allar  fortbe  6a- 
:riGC(m,ui  ibetjnlden  Ali»r  v«»  lor  lb* 
Incense  whicb  >ias  In  be  hwni  iqion  it. 
How  that  the  gcnrrsl  imimri  nf  Imettm 
aaaayrnhol  was  tbat  oSpTOyir,  eannot 
be  quealioned  by  an;  cam  who  oaali  hie 
eye  over  lbs  fAlloving  paaaagei;  -Ps. 
141.3,  'Let  my  prayer  be  set  rorth  be- 
fore tbee  (as)  ineenM;  and  the  UlUng 
op  of  my  banda  aa  the  eveniog  uoii- 
Bee.  Re<.  5.  8i  'And  when  he  had 
taken  the  hook,  the  fOor  be^ts  and  foar 
and  iwenly  elders  &11  down  before  Hm 
Lsmb,  having  cTery  one  of  theai  lampa 
and  golden  rials  Aill  of  odart,  vMtk 


artthtpraftrtiifiQiwtt.'  Again, Ke*. 
8.  3,  4,  'And  another  anftel  came  and 
■Ised  al  the  allar,  bating  a  golden 
censer;  and  there  was  given  onto  him 
much  inrensf ,  Ibal  he  should,  offer  it 
witli  tht  praytrt  of  ail  niitli  upon 
the  golden  aliar  which  was  before  the 
throne.  And  the  «molu  of  the  Incenae, 
Which  came  with  the  prayers  of  tha 
aaials,  aieendc^  ap  Wefore  God  ont  ot 
I'he  angel'i  band.'  Hera  it  is  evidmtly 
implied  that  while  Ihe'sacenlalal  angel 
was  officiatiag  at  the  golden  Altar,  Ihe 
aainls  were  lo  be  at  Ihe  same  tiiua 
engaged  in  offering  up  prayers  which 
might,  SB  it  were,  mingle  with  the  fra- 
grsnl  incense^  and  both  come  np  in  « 
grstefut  aad  aoceptatle  cloud  bef(H« 
God.  la  like  mainer  it  is  ssid.  Luke, 
1.9,  IS,  tnal  while  Zechanah  was  ■«>■ 
ecotiq.  the  piiiat's  «te«e  aocradiwi  ** 
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the  custoip,  his  lot  was  *o  burn  incense 
when  he  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  And  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
people  were  praying  without  at  the 
time  of  incense.^  Here  the  two  servi- 
ces  were  performed  'together,  the  one 
being  an  emblem  of  tbie  other.  As  then 
the  idea  of  prayer  is  prominent  in  the 
symbolical  purport  of  the  act  of  offer- 
ing incense  I  we  may  safely  consider  the 
intercessory  ofice  of  Christ  in  heavei^ 
as  primarily  shadowed  forth  by  the 
goUen  Altar  and  its  Leviticat  uses.  As 
the  brazen  Altar  which  was  placed 
without  the  sanctuary  typified  his  sa- 
crifice, which  was  made  on  earth,  so 
the  Altar  of  Incense  stationed  wUkin 
the  sanctuary  represented  ifs  irUerced- 
ing  work  above,  where  he  has  gone  to 
appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us, 
and  whefe  his  intercession  is  as  sweet- 
smelling  savor.  This  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  it  occupied  a  place — 
directly  before  the  mercy  seat — which 
represented  the  appropriate  sphere  of 
the  Savior's  present  mediatorial  func- 
tions. Whatever  service  was  perform- 
ed by  the  priests  mthin  the  precincts 
nf  the  Tabernacle  had  a  more  special 
and  emphatic  reference  to  Christ's  work 
in  heanen;  whereas  their  duties  in  the 
outer  court  had  more  of  an  earth- 
ly  bearing,  representing  the  oblations 
which  were  made  on  the  part  of  sinners, 
and  on  behalf  of  sinners,  to  the  holy  ma- 
jesty of  Jehovah.  As,  however,  scarce- 
ly any  of  the  objects  or  rites  of  the 
ancient  economy  had  an  exclusive  typ- 
ical import,  but  combined  many  in  one, 
so  ia  the  present  case,  nothing  forbids 
us  to  consider  the  prayers  and  devotions 
of  the  saints  as  also  symbolically  rep- 
resented by  the  incense  of  the  golden 
Altar.  Ac  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do 
pray  below  while  Christ  intercedes 
above  ;  their  prayers  mingle  with  his ; 
and  it  is  doing  no  violence  to  the  sym- 
bol to  suppose  their  spiritual  desires, 
kmdled  by  the  0re  of  holy  love,  to  be 
significantly  set  forth  by  the  uprising 
Vol.  II.  n 


clouds  of  incense,  which  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  filled  the  holy  place 
of  the  sanctuary  with  its  grateful  per- 
fume. 

Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
full  and  complete  design  of  the  golden 
Altar  as  a  symbol  can  be  reached, 
without  assigning  to  it,  as  well  as  to 
the  Candlestick  and  the  Table,  a  pro^ 
pective  reference.  Can  it  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  furniture  of 
the  Tabernacle,  unless  it  points  to  the 
heavenly  state  as  yet  to  be  developed  ? 
There  no  Altar  of  sacrifice  is  found, 
because  the  .one  ofi*ering  of  the  Savior 
was  consummated  in  his  oblation  of 
himself  upon  the  cross.  But  the  Altar 
of  Incense  is  there,  and  it  bears  a  name 
(fntTa  mizb&ik),  the  leading  idea  of 
which  is  that  of  slam  sacrifice.  Why 
is  this  idea  to  be  carried  forward  into 
the  upper  sanctuary  in  connexion  with 
a  structure  intended  mainly  as  a  shadow 
of  prayer,  themksgivimg,  and  praise  f 
Why,  but  to  intimate  that  there  is  still, 
and  is  ever  to  be,  to  the  saints  a  real 
and  indissoluble  connexion  between  the 
atonement  of  Christ  and  the  praise  and 
doxologies  in  which  they  are  engaged 
in  heaven? — between  acquittal  from 
guilt  and  acceptance  to  favor  f  Were  it 
not  for  the  virtue  of  his  atoning  sacri' 
fice  how  could  theyi.be  in  heaven  to 
praise  him  at  all?  In  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  earthly  sanctuary,  the  coals 
on  which  the  incense  was  burnt  on  the 
golden  Altar  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
brazen  Altar.  This  taught  the  Israelite 
from  whence  the  efiicacy  and  accept- 
ableness  of  thf»ir  prayers  and  praises 
was  derived.  So  in  the  heavenly  sanctu- 
ary, the  iiH^trument  of  incense  is  call- 
ed by  the  otherwise  inappropriate  name 
of  aVar  (sacrificatory)  to  keep  its 
blessed  inhabitants  in  mmd  o^  the  fact, 
that  the  hlood  of  atonement  and  th*i  fire 
of  sacrifice,  must  be  for  ever  that  which 
imparts  all  its  grateful  fragrance  to  the 
songs,  ascriptions,  and  hallelujaka  ot 
the  ransomed  throng  m  glory. 
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4  /  nd  twogoldeii  rings  shalt  tbou 
tmki  to  it  uoder  the  crown  of  it, 
by  \1  e  two  comer?  thereof,  upon 
the  f  wo  sides  of  it  shalt-thou  make 
it ;  aid  they  shall  be  for  places  for 
the  imves  to  bear  it  withal. 

5  i  nd  thou  shalt  make  the  staves 
o/'sfcjttim-wood,  and  overlay  th^m 
with  gold. 

6  And  thou  shalt  put  it  before  the 
vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  t^ti- 
mony,  before  the  «  mercy-seat  that 
M  over  the  testimony,  where  I  will 
meet  with  thee. 

ech.  35.  31.S2. 

6.  Thou  thmlt  jmi  it  btf&ft  tkt  vaU, 
ftc.  That  is,  before  the  separating  vail 
sdspoMled  between  the  Holy  and  Most 
Holy  Place  of  the  Tabernacle.  It  would 
of  course  be  *  before  the  mercy-seat,' 
though  the  Vail  interposed.  It  was 
statioBed  about  midway  between  the 
Candlestick  and  Table  of  Sbew-bread, 
though  considerably  nearer  to  the  Vaii 
than  either. 

7, 8.  Aaron  sAo/l  hum  thereon  atceei 
incense  every  morning,  lleh.  D"lDp 
fi^T3D  ketoreth  sammimf  incense  of 
spices,  6r.  $%fitaita  vwBeriv  "Kturof^  in- 
cense  delicately  campounded.  It  might 
seem  from  the  letter,  that  Aaron  or  the 
High  Priest  alone  was  ehtitlt*d  to  bum 
incense  on  this  Altar.  But  the  word 
'Aaron'  is  often  used  to  designate'  the 
whole  priestly  order.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Aaron  did  in  person  perform  this 
service  on  the  present  occasion,  and  the 
High  Priest,  whoever  he  was,  did  the 
same  on  other  great  occasions;  but  it 
was  ordinarily  Executed  by  the  inferior 
priests  in  their  courses.  Whatever 
priest  was  appointed  by  lot  to  he  in 
waiting  during  the  week,  he  every 
morning  and  evening  filled  his  censer 
with  fire  from  the  brazen  Altar,  and  in- 
troducing  the  sacred  incense  went  into 
the  holy  place  and  set  the  censer  upon 
the  Altar.  As  the  daily  sacrifice  repre- 
tented  the  perpetual  efficacy  of  Christ's  I 


7  And  Aaron  shall  btim  thereof. 
^  sweet  incense    every    morninsr 
when  •  he  dresseih  the  lamps,  fit 
shall  burn  incense  upon  it. 

8  And  when  Aaron  li^hteth  .the 
lamps  at  even,  he  shau  bum, in 
cense  upon  it;  a  perpetual  incense 
before  the  Lord,  throughout  youf 
generations. 

9  Ye  shall  ofifer  no  'strange  in- 
cense thereon,  nor  bumt-sacrificef 
nor  meat'-ofifering;  neither,  shall  ye 
pour  drink-offering  thereoiL 

4  ver.  84.    1  Sam.  f .  98.    1  Cbron.  93.  13 
Luke  1.  9.    •  oh.  97.  91.    f  Lev.  10. 1. 

atonementf  so  the  burning  of  ineenu 
morning  and  evening  typified  his  con- 
tinual inter^ssion  for  us.  This  offered 
incense  was  called  a '  perpetual  incense' 
because  it  was  regularly  offered  at  the 
appointed  time  without  cessatfon.  By 
a  like  phraseology  we  are  exhorted  to 
*  pray  without  ceasing,'  i.  e.  to  continue 
in  the  daily  practice  of  prayer  withoat 
omitting  it.  The  conunand  to  have  the 
incense  burnt  at  the  same  time  that  the 
lamps  wY>re  dressed  gives  occasion  to 
Henry  to  remurk  in  his  ordinary  spirit- 
unlizing  vein,  that  it  was  designed  'to 
teach  ns,  I  hat  the  reading  of  the  Scrip 
tur<*s,  which  are  our  light  and  lamp,  is 
a  part  of  onr  daily  work,  and  should 
accompany  onr  prayers  mid  praises. 
When  we  speak  to  God,  we  must  hear 
what  God  ftays  to  us,  and  thus  the  com- 
mimion  is  complete.'— V  When  Aaron 
lighteth.  Heb.  Ti^Pm  he-haSfoth ,  when 
he  causeth  to  asrend;  a  phraseology  the 
pr^^lnd  of  which   is  explained  in  the 

Note  on    Ex.  11,  90. T    At  even, 

Heb.  D'^anyn  I'D  62n  ha^rhayim,  he* 
tween  the  two  evenings.  See  Note  on 
Ex.  12.  16. 

9.  Ye  shal^  ffer  no  strange  incense 
thereon.  That  is,  incense  of  a  different 
composition  from  that  prescribed,  v. 
34.  Gr.  Bvptttfta  Iripnv^  ani^her  incense, 
Chal. 'Incense  of  strange  spices.'  TIm 
incense  was  to  be  that  alcae  whi  Ji  God 
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10  And  gAaroa  f«hall  make  an 
atonement  upon  the  homs  of  it 
once  in  a  year,  with  the  blood  of 
the  siu-onering  of  atonements: 
once  in  the  year  shall  he  make 

f  Lev.  16.  18.  A  33.  S7. 

bad  appointed ;  and  special  care  was  te 
be  taken  to  make  no  confusion  between 
the  offerings  belonging  to  the  respective 
altars,  of  which  the  one  kind  was  for 
aionemtntf  the  other  for  acceptance  on- 
ly. So  when  drawing  nigh  to  God  in 
prayer,  we  are  not  to  bring  the  fervor  of 
mere  aniinal  spirits,  which  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  trae  devotion;  but  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  which 
alone  sends  forth  an  odor  that  is  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  Nor  are  we  to  imf^ine 
that  by  our  prayert,  or  by  any  thing 
else  that  we  can  bring  to  God,  we  can 
atone  for  sin,  or  contribute  in  the  least 
degree  towards  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
atonement.  These  must  be  kept  quite 
distinct ;  and  whilst  our  prayers,  are 
offered  on  the  Altar  of  Incense,  our 
pleas  must  be  taken  solely  from  the 
Altar  of  Bumt-nffering. 

10.  Aaron  ehail  make  atonement  upon 
the  home  of  it  once  in  a  year.  This  was 
to  be  upon  what  was  called  the  great  day 
of  Atonement,  of  which  a  full  account 
is  given  Lev.  10.  I~r28..  The  ordinance 
was  peculiarly  striking,  as  it  intimated 
that  all  the  services  performed  at  it 
were  imperfect,  that  the  Altar  itself 
had  contracted  a  degree  of  impurity 
from  the  sinfulness  of  those  who  min- 
istered there,  and  that  even  the  very 
odors  of  the  daily  incense  needed  to  be 
sweetened  by  a  fresh  infusion  of  the 
savor  of  the  blood  of  sprinkling. — This 
mention  of  atonement  made  npon  the 
homs  of  the  Altar  affords  a  iiir  occa- 
sion for  an  attempted  explication  of  a 
passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  c.  9.  13,  14, 
which  commentators  have  for  the  most 
part  passed  over  with  a  very  superficial 
notice ;  'And  the  4zth  angel  sounded, 
and  I  heard  a  voice  fi  om  the  four  homs 


atonement  upon  it  throughout  jonr 
g«ierations:  it  is  most  holy  oikto 
the  Lord. 
11  IT  And  the  Lo&d  spake  v\to 
Moses,  saying, 


of  the  golden  Altar  which  is  before  0  id, 
saying  to  the  sixth  angel  who  had  be 
trumpet,  Loose  the  four  angels  wLoh 
are  bound  in  the  great  river  Euphrat^*s.' 
The  question  is.  What  is  implied  in  vhe 
fiict  of  this  voice  being  represented  as 
proceeding  from  the  Your  '  horns  of  ;  be 
golden  Altar?'  In  answer  to  this  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  cases  m  n- 
tioned  Er.  21.  24.  1  Kings,  1.  50  1 
Kings,  S.  28,  clearly  evince  that  (he 
homs  of  the  Altar  were  constituted  ui 
asylum  for  those  who  had  been  gui  ty 
of  undesigned  transgressions.  It  is  tiie 
inde«id  that  in  these  instances  allustm 
seems  to  be  had  more  especially  to  t?ie 
Altar  of  holocausts  standing  in  the  court 
of  the  Tabernacle,  but  as  the  Mood  ol 
atonement  was  sprinkled  in  like  mr  li- 
ner upon  the  homs  of  both  the  braxon, 
and  the  golden  altar,  it  is  to  be  infer 
red,  we  imagine,  by  a  parity  of  reason- 
ing that  th<^  homs  of  the  Altar  are  ok 
general  a  sj'mhol  of  divine  protectici^ 
or  of  a  seeur*»  sancluary  for  those  who  ic 
crimes  are  of  n  rf>mi«ihlp  nature.  B  it 
as  the  sin  to  be  punished  by  the  voi  .^e 
of  the  sixth  trumpet  was  that  of  idi.  V> 
atry,  as  appears  from  Rev.  9.  20,  11, 
which  in  a  whole  people  is  less  prr- 
donable  in  the  sight  of  God  than  a  <y 
other,  the  voice  issuing  from  .the  fc  ar 
homs  of  the  golden  Altar,  is  a  virtt  dl 
proclamation  that  God  >  was  about  -  to 
withdraw  his  protection  from  a  porti  m 
of  idolatrous  Christendom,  and  to  se  id 
iiponit  a  plague  of  far  more  desolati  .g 
character  than  that  of  the  locusts  whi  .h 
had  preceded.  For  in  the  case  of  I  le 
locust- wo,  commandment  was  given  i\  u , 
men  should  be  tormented,  but  not  k  1« 
ed.  But  in  that  of  the  sixth  trum}  t, 
the  Euphratean  horsemen  were  a^poi  t 
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12  hWhen  thon  takest  the  sum 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their 
Dumher,  then  shall  they  give  every 
man  ia  ransom  for  his  soul  unto 
the  Lord,  when  thou  numherest 
them:  that  there  be  no  ^^ plague 
among  them  when  thou  numherest 
them. 

13  *This  thev  shall  give,  every 
one  that  passetn  among  them  that 
are  numbered,  half  a  shekel,  after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary :  (ma 
shekel  is  twenty  ^erahs :)  nan  half 
shekel  shall  be  the  offermg  of  the 
Lord. 

k  ch.  38.  95.  Niiinb.  1.  9,  5.  *  S«.  S.  9 
4ain.  24.  2.  i  Job  33.  34.  *  36.  IS.  Ps.  49. 
'.'.  Matt.  20. 28.  Mark  10.  45.  1  Tim.9.  0. 
I  Pet.  1  18,  19.  ksSam.  24.  15.  I  Matt.  17. 
94,  B  Lev.  97.25.  Numb.  3.  47.  Kzek.  45. 
13.    >ch.38.26. 

td  to  tfoy  the  third  part  of  men.  The 
voice  therefore  in  this  vision  of  the 
prophet  is  to  be  understood  as  a  sign 
that  neither  atonement  nor  protection 
were  any  longer  to  be  afforded  by  the 
horns  of  the  Altar  to  those  who  were 
the  destined  victims  of  the  impending 
judgments.  The  consequence  was  that 
a  great  part  of  degenerate  Christendom 
was  speedily  overrun  by  myriads  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  carrying  wasting  and 
destruction  in  their  progress. 

THE  ATOHEMENT'MONET,  OB  BAIfSOU- 
TAX. 

12 — 16.  When  thou  take$t  the  mm, 
kc.  That  is,  when  thou  makest  a 
census ;  which  Moses  is  not  indeed  here 
expressly  commanded  to  do,  but  which 
it  is  supposed,  from  its  intrinsic  utility 
and  propriety,  he  ttould  do,  as  would 
also  his  successors  in  the  government 
of  Israel  in  after  ages.  It  seems  to  be 
a  general  direction  as  to  the  mode  of 
raismg  the  requisite  revenues  for  sup. 
porting  the  expenses  of  the  Tabernacle 
worship.  The  original  budding  and 
furnishing  the  sanctuary  was  provided 
for  by  the  voluntary  contrik  itions  of 


14  Every  one  that  passeth  among 
them  that  are  numbered,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  above,  shall 
give  an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

15  The  o  rich  shall  not  give  more, 
and  the  poor  shall  not  give  less 
than  halt  a  shekel,  when  they  give 
an  offering  unio  the  Lord  to  make 
an  p  atonement  for  your  souls. 

16  And  thou  she  It  take  the  atone- 
ment-money of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, and  q  shah  appoint  it  for  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation;  that  it  may  be  »a 
memorial  unto  the  children  of  Is- 
rael before  the  Lord,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  your  souls. 

•  Job  34.  19.  Prov.  92.  9.  Ephes.  6.  9. 
Col.  3. 25.  P  ver.  12.  q  ch.  38.  25.  r  Numb. 
16.40. 

the  people;  but  the  necessary  charges 
for  svstaining  the  worship  now  to  be 
established  were  to  be  defrayed  fr*>ra 
other  sources,  and  the  present  or^er 
seems  to  come  in  as  a  kind  of  reply  to 
the  question  which  would  be  naturally 
but  tacitly  asked,  'How  are  the  inevi- 
table expenses  of  such  a  system  of  wor- 
ship to  be  met?'  The  passage  before 
us  contains  the  desired  information. 
The  Most  High  foreseeing  that  the  cus- 
tom of  taking  a  census,  not  annually 
perhaps,  but  occasionally,  would  ob- 
tain among  the  chosen  people,  now 
orders  that  an  assessment,  or  poll-tax, 
of  half  a  shekel  each,  should  be  graced 
upon  this  custom,  and  that  this  should 
be  the  ordinary  revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  ntual.  But  why  is  this  tax  call- 
ed a  'ransom  or  atonement  C^KS  *•«• 
phor)  for  Jthe  soul?'  The  word  *  atone- 
ment* naturally  suggests  the  idea  of 
expiation  for  Hn;  but  can  silver  or 
gold  or  any  thing  short  of  the  blood  of 
the  'Lamb  slain  .from  the  foundation  ol 
the  world,'  avail  to  propitiate  the  jus- 
th:e  of  God,  and  serve  as  a  '  ransom  fot 
the  soul?'  'The  tnfe  answer  to  th« 
question  depends  upon  a  correct  intet 
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17  KAnd  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying, 

pretatioa  of  the  language.  The  term 
'soup  in  this  connexion  is  equivalent 
t9  *  life/  '  person,*  '  self/  as  explained 
in  the  Note  on  Gen.  14.  21.  It  was 
therefore  a  ransom  for  their  lives ,  or  in 
other  words,  a  tribute  paid  to  God  by 
way  of  acknowledgment  that  they  bad 
originally  received  their  lives  from  him, 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  lives  to  him, 
and  that  their  continued  preservation 
in  being  under  these  circumstances  was 
owing  to  his  more  sovereign  forbear- 
ance and  patience;  and  that  conse- 
quently  he  might  most  justly  claim 
from  them  whatever  he  might  see  fit 
to  demand,  for  the  support  of  insti- 
tutions of  which  they  themselves  at 
he  same  time  were  to  reap  the  great 
advantage.  The  payment  of  the  tax  of 
half  a  shekel,  therefore,  was  an  act  of 
homage  to  their  sovereign  Lord,  by 
which  they  would  express  their  de- 
pendence upon  him  for  their  spared 
lives  and  continued  mercies,  and  de- 
precate those  plagues  and  judgments 
which  their  sins  had  deserved.  This 
tax  was  to  be  assessed  upon  those  who 
were  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
women,  minors,  and  probably  very  old 
men  being  exempted ;  and  by  the  same 
sum  being  fixed  for  all,  rich  and  poor, 
it  was  strongly  intimated  that  all  lives, 
or  persons,  were  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
equal  value.  So  in  the  higher  atone- 
ment which  Christ  has  wrought,  the 
same  price  had  to  be  paid  for  the  soul 
of  the  lowest,  weakest,  meanest  be- 
liever, as  for  the  greatest  philosopher, 
prince,  or  potentate  that  shall  taste  of 
his  salvation. -^  T  Every  one  that 
passeth  among  them.  In  allusion  per- 
haps to  the  customary  mode  of  num- 
bering and  marking  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  were  made  to  jmss  before  the 
numberer  that  he  might  count  them 
one  by  one.  See  Note  on  Lev.  27.  32. 
Comp  Jer,  33.  13.— -T  Shekel  of  the 

IV 


18  'Thou   shall   also  make   a 

•  ch.38.  8.   1  Kings  7.  38. 

ianctuary.  So  called,  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  fact  of  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  being  keot  in  th^  sanc- 
tuary. This  might  have  been  the  case 
under  the  Temple,  but  it  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely  that  such  a  cus- 
tom obtained  at  this  early  period.  And 
yet  we  know  of  no  other  reason  for  the 
use  of  this  peculiar  designation.  On 
the  name  and  value  of  the  ancient  He- 
brew shekel  see  Note  on  Gen.  20.  16. 
A  half  a  shekel  was  not  far  from 
twenty-five  cents  of  our  money.— 
V  TfuU  it  may  be  a  memorial  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  before  the  Lord, 
That  is,  a  memorial  at  once  of  them 
and  for  them;  a  memorial  testifying 
to  their  obedience,  and  reminding  them 
of  what  they  owed  to  their  heavenly 
Benefactor.  We  read  of  different  me- 
morials in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The 
censers  in  which  Korah  and  his  com- 
pany offered  incense  were  taken  out  ol 
the  fire  in  which  the  offerers  perished 
end  made  into  plates  to  be  a  covering  of 
the  altar ;  '  to  be  a  memorial  that  none 
but  the  seed  of  Aaron  come  near  to 
offer  incense  before  the  Lord.'.  The 
jewels  and  bracelets  of  which  the  Is- 
raelites spoiled  the  slaughtered  Midian- 
ites  V7ere  presented  to  the  Lord  '  as  a 
memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel,' 
that  not  one  of  their  army  fell,  though 
the  whole  Midianitish  kingdom  was  ut« 
terly  destroyed.  So  the  half  shekels 
at  the  numbering  of  the  people  would 
serve  as  a*  remembrancer  of  all  the  in- 
teresting fa«ts  connected  with  the  oc- 
casion of  their  past  deliverance,  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises,  and 
of  their  future  preservation  and  blessed- 
ness under  the  favor  of  heaven. 

THE  LAVEB. 

18.  Thou  shalt  make  a  laver  of  brass, 
&c.  Heb.  ^1"'3  JWyor,  rendered  *  cal. 
dron,'  1  Sam  2. 14,  but  usually  spokea 
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jiver  o/"  brass,  and  his  foot 'a/50  of 
brass,  to  wash  vnthal:  and  thou 
shalt  tput  it  between  the  taber- 

t  cb.  40.  7, 30. 

of  a  large  basin  or  other  vessel  for 
washing.  In  respect  to  none  of  the  sa- 
cred articlt.'s  is  the  information  of  the 
text  more  brief  than  in  respect  to  this, 
as  nothing  Is  said  of  its  form  or  dimen- 
sions. It  is  reasonable,  however,  to 
infer,  that  as  Solomon  modelled  the 
furniture  of  the  Temple  after  that  of 
the  Tabernacle,  only  on  a  vastly  larger 
scale,  and  as  his  Laver  was  an  im- 
mense vat  or  reservoir,  called  '  a  sea,' 
and  of  a  circular  form,  so  the  form  of 
the  Tal>ernacle-laver  was  also  circular. 
De  Dieu  infers  the  same  from  the  fact, 
that  the  analogous  Arabic  word  is  used 
to  denote  vessels  of  that  form,  and  to 
this  inference  we  have  nothing  to  ob- 
ject. The  original  word  rendered  foot 
Cp  ken)  has  a  meaning  not  easily  de- 
termined. Some  interpreters  under- 
stand it  of  a  lid  or  cover f  but  as  the  root 
has  the  sense  of  establishing j  fixing ^ 
founding  any  thing,  we  prefer  to  con- 
sider it  as  importing  in  this  connexion 
a  basiSf  pediment^  or  supporter  upon 
which  the  Laver  rested.  As  the  cut 
which  we  have  given  below  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  that  of  the 
.  Pictorial  Bible,  and  adopted  for  a  like 
reason,  we  cite  the  words  of  the  Editor 
as  conveying  on  the  whole  that  view  of 
the  subject  which  we  consider  the  most 
correct.  *  Our  impression  is,  that  the 
Laver,  whatever  were  its  shape,  stood 
upon  another  basin,  more  wide  and 
shallow,  as  a  cup  on  a  sadcer ;  and  that 
the  latter  received,  from  cocks  or  spouts 
in  the  upper  basin,  the  water  which 
was  allowed  to  escape  when  the  priests 
washf>d  themselves  with  the  water 
which  fell  from  the  upper  basin.  If 
by  the  under  basin  we  understand  the 
'  foot*  of  the  text,  the  sense  is  clear. 
The  text  does  not  say  that  the  priests 
wertf  to  wash  the  Qselves  in  the  basiui 


nacle  of  the  congr^tion  und  the 
altar,  and  thou  slmlt  put  watei 
therein. 


but  at  it.  In  it  they  could  not  well 
wash  their  hands  and  feet  if  the  Laver 
was  of  any  height.  The  Rabbins  say 
the  Laver  had  several  cocks,  or,  *  nip- 
ples,' as  they  call  them,  from  which 
the  water  was  let  out  as  wanted.  There 
were  several  such  spouts,  hot  the  num- 
ber is  differently  stated.  How  the 
priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  at 
the  Laver  seems  uncertain.  That  they 
did  not  wash  ip  either  the  Laver  or 
its  base  seems  clear,  because  then  the 
water  in  which  they  washed  would 
have  been  rendered  impure  by  those 
who  washed  before  or  with  thetn  ;  and 
as  we  know  that  Orientals  do  not  like  to 
wash  in  a  basin,  after  our  manner,  m 
which  the  water  with  which  we  conv 
meiice  washing  is  clearer  than  that  with 
which  we  finish,  but  at  a  falling  stream, 
where  each  successive  affusion  is  of 
clean  water,  we  incline  to  think  that 
the  priests  either  washed  themselves 
with  the  stream  as  it  fellfrotn  the 
spouts  into  the  base,  or  elke  received 
in  proper  vessels  so  much^ter  as  they 
needed  for  tbe  occasion.  The  Orientals, 
in  their  washings,  make  use  of  a  vessel 
with  a  long  spout,  and  wash  at  the 
stream  which  issues  from  thence,  the 
waste  water  being  received  in  a  basin 
which  is  placed  undemetith.  7*his 
seems  to  us  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  the 
Laver  with  its  base,  as  well  as  the  ab> 
lutions  of  the  priests.  The  Laver  had 
thus  its  upper  basin,  from  which  the 
stream  fell,  and  the  under  basin  for  re- 
ceiving the  waste  w4ter ;  or*  it  is  quite 
compatible  with  the  same  idea  and 
practice  to  suppose  that,  to  prefvent  too 
great  an  expenditure  of  water,  they  re- 
ceived a  quantity  in  separate  vessels, 
using  it  as  described,  and  the  base  re* 
ceiving  the  water  which  in  washing^  fell 
IVom  their  hands  and  feet.   This  et* 
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19  For  Aaron  andjtis  soas  "shall 
trash  ihcii  haods  and  (heir  leet 
ihereal : 

20  When  they  go  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  they 
shall  wash  with  water,  that  they 
die  noi;  or  when  they  come  near 

•cli.  40.  II,  n.    P>.  W.  0.   lui.  M.  II. 
^  John  IS.  10.   Uab.  10.n. 

pkaalioD,slthi>ii|h  il  Menu  in  us  prob- 

cmjectural.  Our  cu)  etluhiis  aoottier 
Tiev  mon  in  confbmuly  with  llx  umal 
interprelaliona.  Tli«  Jewiili  ccunnien- 
lalors  My  that  any  kind  of  waler  mjglil 
be  UMd  for  the  Lnier ;  but  ihat  (be 
water  wai  to  be  changed  eiery  day. 
Tbcy  ■]»  atatB  that  ablulioa  before 


to  the  altar  to  n 

ofiering  loade    by  fire  unto    th< 

'21  So  they  shall  wash  their  hands 
and  their  feel,  that  they  die  not: 
and  v  il  shall  be  a  slatuie  for  ever 
to  them,  even  to  him  and  lo  his 
seed  tbraughout  iheir  generations. 


euieriiv  the  Tabernacle  was  in  n»  cat* 
diipeaaeit  wilb.  A  man  might  be  per- 
feclly  cleoii,  might  be  quiu  free  frain 
any  ceiemnnial  impurity,  and  mighc 
flTeo  bate  vpashed  hia  hutda  and  feel 
before  be  ted  home,  but  elill  ha  could 
by  no  mtaos  enter  tbe  Tabamad^ 
without  preTiou*  ablulioa  at  tlw  1^ 


The  inacaldetigB  of  ihe  Laver  Son  1  available  to  ihemieWei.  Their  ^ket 
■o  natually  out  of  it*  primary  uaes, '  trod  (he  halluved  precincti  of  the 
that  but  UllleroamiDleft  for  a  forinHl  '  Holy  Place,  and  iheirAandt  otfered  iIm 
lifcuasion  of  the  aubject.  Tbe  ritrmal  !  aacrifice*  upon  the  altar,  and  lo  t|iese 
ablution  of  the  body  with  water,  either  .  membera,  Ihvrerore,  in  lieu  of  their 
in  whole  or  in  part,  was  a  significant  |  Brhi>le  bodies,  wa*  Ibis  washing  lo  be 
mode  of  tearhing  the  nece««ily  of  aa  '  especially  applied.  The  poiilion  n( 
inu'ani  puriGcatinn  of  the  spirit.  Those  |  the  Lmer  was  between  the  Taberuacla 
who  were  officially  engaged  in  the  ser- !  and  the  Altar, as  an  inlermsdiste  tome. 
vices  nf  ibe  Sanctuary  were  especially  thing  which  hud  an  imporlaDI  relation 
^o  be  reminded  ufihedutyorpreserving  to  the  entrance  within  the  outer  vaiL 
purity  in  all  their  roinistralioni,  audpf^  In  paiiin^g  from  Ibe  Allar  of  Sacrifice 
dreading  the  pdllutinna  of  sin.  It  wai  j  ip  the  interior  of  the  Sancluary,  tbe 
only  ibua  that  (heir  functions  could  be  '  prieal  was,  a*  it  wen,  arrested  by  tha 
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22  fMui  cover,  the  Loed  sfpake 
unto  Moses,  saying, 

23  Take  thou  also  unto  thee 
«  principal  spices,  of  pure  y  myrrh 
five  hundred  shekels^  and  of  sweet 
cinnamon  half  so  much,  even  two 

*  Cant.  4.  14.  Ezek.  27.  22.  y  Ps.  45.  b. 
I'lov.  7.  17. 


Laver,  at  which  he  was  previously  to 
pause  and  perform  the  requisite  per- 
sonal cleansings.  Thus  too  there  is 
DO  entering  into  heaven,  the  upper  sanc- 
tuary, without  a  previous  washing  in  the 
lover  of  regineraiion.  The  renewing 
and  purifying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  only  at  the  outset,  but 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Ufe,  are  most  significantly  shadow^ 
ed  forth  by  this  feature  of  the  ancient 
economy.  Indeed,  we  may  say  in  brief 
that  as  the  Altar  on  which  the  viaims 
were  offered  was  a  symbol  of  juatifica- 
/ton,  so  the  Laver,  with  its  cleansing 
fountain,  was  a  symhpl  ofganctification; 
and  among  the  moral  truths  so  impress- 
ively taught  by  the  sensible  emblems 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  none  was  perhaps 
more  pertinently  or  palpably  set  forth 
than  the  strict  connexion  between  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ  and  the  sancti" 
tying  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this 
mutual  relation  of  these  articles  stand- 
ing iu  the  outer  court.  U  it  a  relation 
which  seems  to  be  expressly  recognised 
by  David  when  he  says,  Ps.  26.  6,  *  I 
will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency,  so 
will  I  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord.* 
The  same  truth  is  taught  in  the  New 
•Testament,  where  we  are  told  that 
Christ  came  both  by  water  and  by  blood. 
— the  one  to  atone  and  the  other  to  puri- 
Af — and  beyond  ihis  it  is  not  needful 
to  seek  for*  the  typical  mystery  of  the 
Laver. 

THE  HOLT  ANOINTINO  OIL. 

23, 24.  Take  thou  vnto  the  principal 
tpicesi  &c.  Heb.  ©»n  tD*^>3»a  beeamim 
rst^i  head  apices;  intimating  that  the 


hundred  and  fifty  sJieheh^  and  of 
sweet  'calamus  two  htmdred  and 
fifty  shekels. 

24  And  of  a  cassia,  five  hundred 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  of  oil-olive  an  b  hin: 

* '  Cant.  4. 14.  Jer.  6.  20.  «  Ps.  45.  3.  b  ch. 
29.40. 


several  spices  which  formed  the  in- 
gredients of  the  anointing  oil  were  to 
be  of  the  very  best  kinds  then  known 
and  valued.    These  we  may  consider 

in  their  orders J[  Pure  myrrh,  Heb. 

*n*n  ^f2  mar  deror,  myrrh  of  free- 
dom;  i.  e.  myrrh  which  flowed  freely 
and  spontaneously,  instead  of  being 
drawn  by  incision,  and  was  therefore  of 

the  purest  kind. T.  Siteet  cinnamon. 

Hebrew  fiOD  "paJp  kinnemon  besem, 
aromatic  cinnamonf  a  well-known  arti- 
cle of  spicery  deriving  its  name  direcu 
ly  from  the  Hebrew.  The  word  is 
ordinarily  used  to  denote  the  second  or 
inner  bark  of  the  cinnamon-tree  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  But  as  the  bark  of  the  root  has 
a  stronger  flavor  than  that  of  the  trunk, 
Schenzer  conjectures  that  that  which 
was  employed  in  the  composition  of 
the  holy  anointing  oil  was  of  the  fonner 

kind. T  Sweet  calamus,    Heb.  M3p 

fica  keneh  bosem,  spiced  cane.  This 
term  denotes  an  aromatic  reed  growing 
in  moist  places  in  Egypt,  in  Judea  near 
lake  Gennesareth,  and  in  several  parts 
of  Syria.  It  grows  to  about  two  feet 
in  height;  bearing  from  the  root  a 
knotted  stalk,  quite  romid,  containing 
in  its  cavity  a  s^,  white  pith.  The 
whole  is  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell ; 
and  the  plant  is  said  to  scent  the  air 
wiih  fragrance,  even  while  growing. 
When  cut  down,  dried,  and  powdered, 
it  makes  an  ingredient  in  the  richest 

perfumes. V    Cassia.      Heb.  mp 

kiddah;  but  as  the  Shemitic  d  and  z 
are  closely  related  in  sound,  the  word 
is  otherwise  written  kitzia,  from  which 
come$  the  Gr.  icaaeia^  and  Jienoe  tbt 
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25  And  thou  shalt  make  it  an  oil  sels,  and  the  candlestick  and  hia 
oi  holy  ointmc-nt,  an  ointment  com-  vessels,  and  the  altar  of  incense, 
pound  after  the  ah  of  the  apothe-     28  And.  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
cary:  it  shall  be  «  an  holy  anoint-  ing  with  all  his  vessels,  and  the 
ing  oil.  laver  and  his  foot 

26  d  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the  29  And  thou  shalt  sanctify  them, 
tabernacle  of*  the  congreg;ation  that  they  may  be  most  holy: 
therewith,  and  the  ark  of  the  testi-  •  whatsoever  toucheth  them  shall 
mony.                                              i  he  holy. 

27  And  the  table  and  all  hi'%  ves-     30  f  And  thou  shalt  anoint  Aargn 


cch.  37.29.    Namb.  35.«5.    Ps.  89.20.A 


133.  2,    d  ch.  40. ».   Lev.  8. 10.  Numb.  7.  1.    12,  30. 


ech.  29.  37.     'ch.  29.  7,  Ac.    Lev.  8. 


English,  au9ia»    We  find  in  the  Scrip-  priests  but  also  the  kings  of  Judah  were 

tures  no  mention  of  this  article  except  anointed  with  it,  although  as  that  form 

here  and  £zek.27. 19,  where  it  is  joined  of  government  was  not  especially  con. 

with  calamus  and  enumerated  among  teinplated  at  this  time,  nothing  is  said 

the  precious  things  which  were  brought  on  this  subject. 

from  the  mart  of  Tyre.  |     29.  Whatsoever  toucheth  them  ahail  he 

25—28.  Thjou  shalt  make  it  an  oil  of  most  holy.    The  two  leading  attributes 

holy  ointment.   The  quantity  of  oil  was  of  the  anointing  oil  i^ere  its  precious- 

sufficient  to  retain  the  compound  in  a  ness  and  its  sanctity.    The  spices  of 

liquid  state,  which  was  probably  much  which  it  was  composed  were  peculiarly 

improved  by  straining  off  the  dreggy  rare  and  odorifei;pu8,  and  the  oil  with 

parts  and  leavmg  the  residuum  defecat-  which  they  were   blended  was   most 

ed  and  pure.    With  this  holy  oil  was  pure.    This  was  doubtless  intended  to 

ihc  Tabernacle,  with  its  priesthood  and  shadow  forth  the  excellency  of  the  gifts 

its  furniture,  to  be  anointed,  as  the  last  ©f  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  distinguish- 

and  crowning  act  of  consecration.    By  ing  emblem  under  the  old  economy  was 

this  sacred  unction  the  whole  was  sane-  oil.    And  what  is  to  be  compared  with 

-.ified  and  set   apart  to   the  uses  for  the  preciousness  of  those  divine  influ- 

which  it  was  designed.    And  as  every  ences  which  emanate  from  this  source? 

thing  to  which  it  was  applied  became  Upon  whomsoever  they  are  poured 
thereby  most  holy,  to  a  peculiar  sane- 1  forth,  they  impart  light  to  the*  under- 
tity  attached  to  the  Arointing  oil  itself, '  standing,  pliancy  to  the  will,  purity  to 

which  imparted  this,  and  it  was  on  peril  the  affections,  tenderness,  to  the  con- 

of  deatn  that  any  of  the  same  com-  science,  and  horr«t«JS  to  the  entire  man. 

position  was  made  for  any  other  pur-  There  is  nothing  bijside  them  to  be  so 

pose.    But  the  tradition  of  .the  Jews,  earnestly  coveted  or  so  advantageously 

founded  upon  the  phraseology  of  v.  31 ,  possessed.    They  are  the  true  riches 

'  throughout  your  generations,'  that  the  of  the  soul,  and  the  sealing  title  to  an 

very  oil  now  prepared  by  Moses  was  eternal  inheritance.   Wherever  enjoyed 

preserved  till  near  the  captivity,  and  that  \hey  constitute  the  subjeA  of  them,  *  a 

none  was  to  be  made  like  it,  not  even  new  creature,'  and  so  far  sanctify  every 

lor  the  same   purpose,  is  undoubtedly  offering  which  he  presents,  that  '  God 

erroneous.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  smells  a  sweet  savor  from  it,»  and  is 
to  suppose  that  undejr  the  inspection  of  well  pleased.    And  not  only  so.    It  is 

the  High  Priest  it  was  made  as  often  as  a  diffusive  blessedness  which  is  thus 

t  was  wanted :  nor  do  we  see  any  ob-  conferred.    As  every  vessel  that  wat 

jection  to  the  idea  that  not  only  the  anointed  with  the  holy  piptinentt.ua 
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And  his  soii%  and  consecrate  them, 
that  ihey  may  mmister  unto  me  in 
the  priest's  ofl&ce. 
31  And  thou  shah  speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying,  This 
shall  be  an  holy  anointing  oil  unto 
me  throughout  your  generations. 

32  Upon  man's  flesh  shall  it  not 
be  poured,  neither  shall  ye  make 
any  other  like  it,  after  the  compo- 
sition of  it :  %\\is  holy,  and  it  shall 
be  holy  unto  you. 

ff  ver.  85.  87. 
■     '  ■  ,1    .  ... —  ^ 

parted  a  sanclity  to  every  thing  with 
which  it  came  in  contact,  so  every  true 
Christian  comnuuiicates  to  others,  as 
iar  as  his  influence  extends,  the  same 
divine  principles  which  he  has  imbibed. 
As  wa^  ^id  in  mystic  language  of  the 
Savior,  so  may  it  be  said  of  all  his 
anointed  opes,  < Their  garments  smell 
of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia,'  and  wher- 
ever ,  they  go  they  diffuse  around  them 
<  the  savor  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ.' 
Let  us  seek  then  this  '  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,'  the  *  crown  of  the 
anointing  oil,*  which  sanctifies  and 
separates  aU  those  upon  whom  it  comes. 
Let  us  guard  against  any  thing  that 
would  reflect  dishonor  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Let  us  bear  m  mind  the  stri- 
king admonition  conveyed  in  the  figur- 
ative iBtyle  of  Solomon ;  *■  Dead  flies 
cause  the  ointment  tf  the  apothecary 
to  send  forth  a  stinking  savor ;  so  doth 
a  little  folly  him  that  is  in  reputation 
for  wisdcnn  and  hor'»T.'  There  is  a 
sanctity  about  the  Christian  character 
which  should  be  kept  inviolate,  and  he 
that  dishonors  bis  calling  puts  fire  to 
the  oil  of  his  consecration  to  his  own 
consuming. 

32.  Upon  man^s  Jleeh  shall  it  not  be 
ooured.  That  is,  upon  common  men,  up- 
on any  who  were  not  priests ;  equivalent 
to  which  is  *  stranger-  in  the  next  verse. 

THE  HOLY  PERFUME. 

'   34.  Take  unto  thee  eweet  eptcee,  &c. 


33  h  Whosaerercompoundeth  an^ 
like  it,  or  whosoever  putteth  an^f 
of  it  upon  a  stranger  » shall  even 
be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

34  IF  And  the  Lord  said  un*o  Mo- 
ses, k  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices, 
stacte,  and  onycha,  and  galbanum;  • 
these  sweet  spices  with,  pure  frank- 
incense: of  each  shall  there  be  a 
like  .'''^■^; 

>>  ver.  38.    *  Gen.  IT.  14.   ch.  12. 15.   Lev. 
7. 20,  il.    k ch  25  6.  A  37.  29. 

-«f     I    »     I  I    I      II     I  I  III  — ^»—  I  I     I  r      I  II. 

This  order  has  respect,  to  the  composi- 
tion of  t3)e  Incense  which  was  to  be 
burnt  upon  the  golden  Altar.  This  al- 
so was  prf^paved  of  sweet,  spices,  though 
not  of  so  rare  qt  precious  a  quality  as 
those  of  which  the  anointing  oil  was 
compounded.  But  concerning  both  pre- 
parations the  same  law  is  given  that 
nothii^  like  them  should  be  made  for 
common  use.  This  would  tend  to  beget 
among  the  Israelites  a  reverence  for 
whatever  was  of  divine  institution,  and 
a  sedulous  care  to  guard  against  its  pro- 
fanation or  abusei  and  as  to  us,  who 
are  privileged  to  look  deeper  into  the 
spiritual  drift  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
it  may  well  admonish  us  to  beware  of 
any  <  counterfeit  pre^ntn^ent,*  or  any 
unhallowed  prostitution,  of  those  ordin- 
ances, gifts,  or  graces  which  emanate 
from  the  Spirit  of  God  and  in  which 
his  honor  is  ^specially  concerned.—— 
V  Stacte,  Heb.  C|t33  netq^ph  from  CjD3 
nataphf  to  drop.  Gr.  o-roifrii,  from  ffra^w, 
to  distil,  .  This  was  a  fine  kind  of  gum 
which  was  produced  from  the  myrrh- 
tree,  but  differing  from  that  substance 
mentioned  v.  23,  by  retaining  a  waxy 
or  resinous  form,  instead  of  flowing  out 
as  a  liquid.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  with  what  was  after- 
wards called  *  opobalsam'  or  *  the  balm 

of  Jericho.' IT  Qnycha.  Heb.  rtrTO 

sheh'elethj  a  word  which  occurs  only  in 
this  place,  and  of  which  the  true  sense 
it  consequently  very  difficult  to  be  de 
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3d  And  thou  shall  make  it  a  per- 
fume, a  confectioa  J  after  the  art  of 
the  apothecary,  tempered  together, 
pure  and  holy: 

36  And  thou  shalt  beat  some  of 
it  very  small,  and  put  of  it  before 
the  testimony  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  "» where  I  will 
meet  with  thee:  ^it  shall  be  unto 
you  most  holy. 

1  ver.  35.  »  ch.  29.  49.  Lev.  16.  S.  b  ver. 
t2.    ch.29.  37.    Lev.  3.  3. 

termined.  In  Syriac  ttDbnO  thehelia^ 
is  A  teoTf  a  iiitillaUonf  tnd  the  Btebrew 
word  would  seem,  therefore  to  mean 
mnnething  that  exuded,  some  vegetable 
gum  of  odor<Mi6  qualities.  The  Gr.  indeed 
has  ovvx*  onyekay  from  ow^,  nail,  and 
several  learned  crities  have  supposed 
it  to  be  the  external  covering  (nail)  of 
the  shellfish  purpura  or  murex,  which 
possessed  aromatic  properties  and  was 
thence  called  unguU  odoriftranSyOdoT' 
%ferou9  onyx.  This,  according  to  Rum- 
phius,  was  the  basis  of  the  principal 
perfumes  employed  in  India,  just  as 
aloee  is  the  basis. of  all  their  pills.  But 
as  India  was  too  distant  for  drugs  to  be 
brought  from  thence  to  Judea  or  Arabia, 
where  the  Israelites  now  were,  and  as 
the  context  and  the  etymology  seem 
to  require  some  vegetable  substance,  the 
opinion  is  far  preferable  that  makes  it 
the  gum  of  some  aromatic  plant;  and 
as  the  Arabic  version  has  'Ladana,'  it 
is  not  improbable  that  gwn-ladanum, 
the  produce  of  the  'Cistus  ladaniferus,' 
was  the  drug  in  question.  This  is  a  se* 
cretion  from  the  leaves,  which  is  swept 
off  by  the  beard  of  the  browziog  goats, 
from  whence  it  was  collected.  The 
shrub  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  the 
isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Arabia. 
—-IT  Galbanum,  Heb.  Tl2I3^n  helbe- 
nah,  which  Michaelis  supposes  to  be  a 
compound  of  2^n  heleb,  milk  or  gum 
and  !p3  leben,  white,  denoting  the 
white  "milk  or  gum  of  some  plant,  as  it 
ii  common  with  us  to  call  the  white 


37  And  as  for  the  perfimie  which 
thou  shalt  make,  oye  shall  not 
make  to  yourselves  according  to. 
the  composition  thereof:  it  shall 
be  unto  thee  holy  for  the  Loan. 

38  p  Whosoever  shs^U  make  like 
unto  that,  to  smell  thereto,  shall 
even  be  cut  off  from  his  peo- 
ple. 

o  ver.  33.    P  ver.  33. 


juice  which  exude*  from  cerbun  plants 
the  '  milk,'  and  (he  phraseology  is  re- 
tained in  ntedtcal  nomenclatnre  'gu&i 
lac,  &c.  The  *  galbanum*  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  giun-resia  or  thickened 
sap  of  the  '  B«bon  Gummiferum/  an 
umbelliferous  plant  of  Turkey,  which 
yields  this  gum  in  softish,  pliant,  and 
pale  cream-colored  masses,  whenever  a 
wound  is  made  in  any  part  of  it*  It 
is  of  a  strong  piercing  smell,  and  of 

a  bitterish  taste. -IT  Frankinctnee, 

Heb.  rtSDi  lebonah,  a  term  of  which  the 
root  also  is  'pb  UMln  and  conveying 
the  idea  of  whiteneu.  The  English 
W<Mrd  'frankincense*  is  supposed  to  have 
the  prefixed  epithet  *  frank,'  free,  from 
the  liberal  and  ready  distribution  of  its 
odors.  This  drug,  otherwise  called 
'  olibanum,'  is  a  dry  resinous  sub- 
stance of  a  yellowish  white  color,  a 
strong  iragrant  smell,  and  bitter  acrid 
taste.  It  is  produced  from  the  'Bos- 
wellia  serrata,'  a  native  of  India,  and 
a  fine  tree  belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  turpentine-bearing  trees.  The  *  pure 
frankincense'  is  that  which  is  first  ob- 
tained from  the  tree,  and  for  that  rea- 
son considered  the  best.  When  laid 
upon  burning  7oals,  or  a  hot  iron,  it 
sends  forth  a  vapor  of  most  delicious 
fragrance. 

a5.  Tempered  together,  Heb.nJJatt 
memullah,  salted,  from  nb^  melahf 
salt.  The  Chal.  and  Gr.,  however,  have 
set  the  example  of  rendering  by  mixefk 
or  tempered,  as  if  their  idea  was  that 
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AND  the  LoKD  spake  onto  Mo- 
ses, saying, 
2  •  See,  I  have  called  by  name 
Bezaleel  the  *>  son  of  Uri,  the  son 
of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah: 
3  And  I  have  «  filled  him  with  the 

»ch.  35.30.   &   36.  1.    hi  Chron.  2.  20. 
«ch.  35.  ?.l.    lKing8  7. 14. 

the  different  ingredients  were  to  be 
mixed  together  just  as  salt  is  mixed 
with  any  substance  on  which  it  is 
sprinkled.  Ainsworth  contends  for  the 
libeful  rendering,  inasmuch  as  the  law, 
Lev.  2.  13,  expressly  says,  <With  all 
thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  b&UJ 
Id  support  of  this  he  quotes  Maimoni- 
des,  who  affirms  that  <  there  was  not 
any^  thing  offered  on  the  Altar  without 
9alt,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-offer- 
ings,  and  the  Mood,  and  the  wood;' 
aid  of  the  incense  be  says  still  more 
expressly,  that  <  they  added  to  it  the 
fourth  part  of  a  kab  of  taU.*  In  accord- 
ance with  which,  it  is  supposed,  our 
8avi<Mr  says.  Matt.  9. 49,  » Every  sacri- 
fice shall  be  9alted  with  taU:  We  feel 
incompetent  to  decide  the  question,  but 
confess  a  leaning  towards  the  view  of 
Ainsworth,  who  further  remarks  very 
appropriately,  that '  if  our  sp^ecA  is  to  be 
always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt, 
as  the  apostle  teaches,  €oI.  4.  6,  how 
much  more  should  our  incense,  our 
prayeri  unto  God,  be  therewith  sea- 
soned ?' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Th€  WorkfMn  catted. 

3. 1  have  called  by  name  Bezaleel  the 
ion  of  Uri.  That  is,  I  have  especially 
designated,  appointed,  and  set  apart  to 
the  superintendance  of  this  work  Be- 
zaleel the  son  of  Uri.  His  name  signi- 
fies '  under  the  shadow  of  God,*  but 
that  it  has  any  particular  significancy 
in  this  connexion  we  see  no  evidence. 
!!•  Wfts  the  seventh  in  descent  from 


spirit  of  Grod,  in  wisdom,  and  in 
understanding,  and  in  knowledge, 
and  in  all  manner  of  workman- 
ship, 

4  To  devise  cunning  works,  to 
work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in 
brass, 


Judah,  and  the  reader  will  find  his 
genealogy  expressly  detailed,  1  Chron. 
2.5—20. 

3.  /  have  filled  him  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  &c.  That  is,  with  those  tn/fi- 
leetuai  gifts  and  endowments  whictt 
are  immediately  specified,  and  which 
amounted  to  something  like  a  divine 
inepiratiofiy  but  at  the  same  time  not 
implying  any  thing  of  a  moral  char- 
acter,, the  usual  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Both  he  and  his 
associates  in  the  work  were  to  be  the 
subjects  of  an|  influence  which  should 
improve  their  faculties  and  endow  them 
with  an  ingenuity  and  skill  far  beyond 
the  utmost  stretch  of  their  unassisted 
powers.  This  extraordinary  ability 
now  to  be  imparted,  infinite  wisdom 
doubtless  saw  to  be  indispensable  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  children  of 
Israel  had  in  Egypt  been  condemned  to 
a  hard  bondage  in  brick  and  in  mortar, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  coarse,  rough,  and 
degrading  labor,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  qualified  for  the 
curious  workmanship  which  was  now 
required.  To  engrave  and  to  embroid- 
er, lo  work  gold,  to  cut  diamonds,  and 
to  mount  jewels,  would  of  course  de- 
mand a  degree  of  tact  and  dexterity  for 
which,  as  they  had  ser\'ed  no  previous 
apprenticeship  at  it,  they  must  be  in. 
debted  to  a  supernatural  teaching.  But 
he  who  had  designed  the  work  waa 
abundantly  able  to  qualify  the  work 
men. 

4.  To  devise  cunning  work,  Heb 
rQim)a  ^tSrib  lahaahob  mtshaehoboik 
to  think  thoughtif  or  to.poruer  devicee 
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5  And  in  cutting  of  stones  to  set 
Mem,  and  in  carvmg  of  timber,  to 
work  in  all  manner  of  workman- 
ship. ^ 

6  And  I,  behold,  I  have  given 
'with  him    dAholiab  the    son  of 

Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan; 
and  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are 
•  wise-hearted  I  have  put  wisdom; 
that  they  may  make  all  that  I 
have  Commanded  thee : 

7  fThe  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  s  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  h  the  mercy-seat  that  is 
thereupon,  and  all  the  furniture  of 
the  tabernacle, 

8  And  Uhe  table  and  his  furni- 
ture, and  k  the  pure  candlestick 
with  all  his  furniture,  and  the 
altar  of  incense, 

9  And  Uhe  altar  of  bumt-ofier- 

d  ch.  35.  34.  •  ch.  28.  3.  <&  35.  10,  35.  A. 
M.  1.  fch.  3«.  8.  «ch.  37.1.  *  ch.  87. 
5.    i  ch.  37.  10.    k  ch.  37.  17.    I  ch.  88.  1. 

Gr.  apj(^treKTovriaat^  lit.  to  architecton- 
ize.  Chal.  *To  teach  artificers  j'  i.  e. 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  chief  designer, 
director,  and  overseer,  in  executing  the 
various  works  prescribed.  The  term 
does,  not,  however,  in  this  connexion 
imply  that  Bezaleel  or  any  of  his  assist- 
ants were  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in 
contriving  or  originating  any  of  the 
utensils  or  decorations  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. They  were  merely  to  execute 
the  plans  of  the  divine  Draughtsman. 
But  in  doing  this  there  was  still  room 
for  the  display  of  much  mechanical 
tact,  or  devicef  in  accomplishing  every 
thing  with  exactness,  readiness,  and 
elegance. 

5 — 11.  In  carving  of  timber f  Heb. 
r^ini  baharoshithf  from  TLIXl  haraahf 
which  has  the  general  sense  of  making 
incisionMf  or  furrows^  whether  by  a 
ploughshare  in  the  <oi7,  or  by  a  graving 
tool  in  metal f  woody  or  tttone.  It  is  the 
same  word  with  that  rendered  'cut- 
ting' in  the  preceding  clause,  which  has 
refirence  mainly  to  the  engraving  of 

Vol.  II.  18 


ing  with  all  his  furniture,  and  ^  th«> 
laver  and  his  foot, 

10  And  nthe  clothes  of  service, 
and  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron 
the  priest,  and  the  garments  of  his 
sons,  to  minister  m  the  priest's 
office, 

11  oAnd  the  anointing  oil,  and 
p  sweet  incense  for  the  holy  place 
according  to  all  that  1  have  com* 
manded  thee  shall  they  do. 

12  IF  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying, 

13  Speak  thou  also  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  saying,  q  Verily  my 
sabbaths  ye  shall  keep :  for  it  i5  a 
sign  between  me  and  you  through 
out  your  generations;  that  ye  ma 
know  that  I  am  the  Lo&n  tha 
doth  sanctify  you. 

»ch.  38.  &  Bch.  39.  1  41.  Numb.  4.  6, 
6,  Ac.  och.  30.  25,  31.  <fc  37. 2».  Pch.  30. 
34.  &  37.  !^  q  Lev.  10.  8,  30.  ic  26.  S.  Ezek. 
2U.  12, 20.  AM.  84. 

the  names  on  the  gems  of  the  breast- 
plate. We  do  not  indeed  read  else, 
where  expressly  of  there  having  heem 
any  *  carved  work'  about  the  Taberna- 
cle,  which  has  led  Patrick  to  suppose 
that  the  term  indicated  merely  the  com* 
mon  work  of  carpenters  and  joiners. 
But  we  deem  it  altogether  probable  that 
there  was  some  ornamental  carved  work 
about  the  pillars;  and  if,  as  we  have 
hinted  above,  several  of  the  utensils 
were  made  from  moulds^  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  these  were  carved  out 

of  wood. IT  The  furniture.    Heb. 

*^^2  kelif  vesaeltf  implementtf  utensils. 

See  Note  on  Gen.  24. 53. T  Clothes 

of  service.    That  is,  the  various  vails 
and  coverings  of  cloth  which  were  used 
for  wrapping  the  holy  things  whenever 
the  people  broke  up  from  their  encamp 
ments,  and  moved  on  their  joumeyt 
Comp.  Numb  4.  6 — 12. 

The  Observance  of  the  Sabbath 
re  enjoined. 

13.  Verily  my  sabbaths  ye  shall  keep 


soe 


EXODUS. 
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14  'Ye  shall  keep  t)ie  sabbath 
therefore :  for  it  is  noly  unto  you. 
Every  one  that  defileth  it  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death :  for  ■  who- 
soever doeth  any  work  therein, 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  ofi  from 
among  his  people.  "^ 

15  I  Six  days  may  work  be  done, 


fch.  20. 8.  Deut.  5. 12.  Ezek.  20.  13.  •  ch. 
S5.  2.   Numb  Id.  15.    tch.20.9. 


This  command  is  here  repeated  from 
the  divine  foresight  of  its  necessity  un- 
der the  circumstances.  It  is  as  if  he 
had  said,  'Tou  are  indeed  about  to 
oe  employed  in  an  important  and  sacred 
work,  one  requiring  great  assiduity  and 
despatch;  nevertheless  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  this  circumstance  afibrcis 
sufficient  ground  for  encroaching  upon 
holy  time  with  the  work  in  which  you 
are  engaged.  Let  the  most  urgent 
business  come  to  a  pause  during  the 

hallowed  hours  of  the   Sabbath.' 

T  The  Lord  that  doth  sanctify  you. 
That  is,  by  an  external  consecration  of 
the  race  of  Israel  to  himself,  as  a  sign 
and  token  of  which  the  Sabbath  tvas 
ordained  as  a  day  of  worship  and  of 
rest  from  secular  labor.  The  institu- 
tion  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  as  a  sanC' 
tijied  season,  was  an  expressive  indica- 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  covenant* 
relation  which  was  to  subsist  between 
God  and  Israel.  They  were  continually 
reminded  by  it  that  they  were  to  be  a 
Banctified  people,  chosen,  separated, 
and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  with  whom  all  traces  of  the 
primitive  Sabbath  had  become  nearly 
extinct.  Consequently  this  institution 
would  not  be  a  sign  to  the  Israelites 
only,  but  to  the  surrounding  nations. 
They  would  be  taught  the  same  truth 
by  the  same  medium.  As  the  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  all  people  are 
an  index  of  the  character  of  the  deities 
whom  they  serve,  so  the  stated  observ- 
ftoce  of  the  Sabbath  in  a  holy  manner 


but  in  the  V  seventh  is  the  sabbath 
of  rest,  holy  to  the  Lord:  whoso- 
ever doeth  any  work  in  the  sal 
bath-day  he  soldi  surely  be  put  to 
death. 

16  Wherefore  the  children  of  Is- 
rael shall  keep  the  sabbath,  to  ob- 
serve the  sabbath  throughout  their 
generations,  for  a  perpetual  cove- 
nant. 

■  Gen.  2.  3.  ch.  10. 23.  *  20. 10. 

would  testify  to  all  the  world  the  holy- 
attributes  of  that  God  whom  they  wor> 
shipped  and  with  whom  they  were  ia 
covenant. 

14.  It  it  holy  unto  you,  Heb.  lD"Tp 
^di  Kin  kodeah  hi  lakemy  it  is  holi- 
ness or   sanctification  unto  you. 

T  Shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  Heb. 
n^*l"^  rnTa  moth  yumath,  dying  shall 
be  made  to  die.  That  is,  by  the  hands 
of  the  magistrate  if  the  iniquity  could 
be  proved  ;  if  not,  by  premature  death 
at  the  hand  of  God  himself,  which 
seems,  from  the  Rabbinical  writers,  to 
have  been  understood  as  the  ))enalty 
denounced  against  daring  crimes  when 
there  were  no  human  witnesses  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact.  See  Note  on 
Gen.  17.  14. 

15.  Sabbath  of  restt  holy  to  the  Lord. 

Heb.  mn'^b  ©"ip  y\ratD  m®  shab- 

bath  shabbathon  kodesh  laihova^  a  sab- 
bath of  sabbatismf  holiness  to  Jehovah, 
Gr.  avairaoatf  ayia  rto  nvptta^  a  rest  holy' 
to  the  Lord.  The  phrase  is  peculiarly 
intensive  in  the  original.  Upon  com- 
paring  this  with  the  preceding  verse,  it 
is  clear  that  the  two  parties,  God  and 
Israel,  were  each  to  hold  the  Sabbath 
holy  to  the  other ;  and  upon  this  ground 
the  observance  of  it  is  called  v.  16,  a 
*  perpetual  covenant.' 

16.  To  observe  the  sabbath,  Heb. 
rOICn  rifi^  DI^!?^  laUsoth  eth  hash'Shab- 
bath fUt.  to  door  make  the  sabbath.  The 
expression  in  the  original  is  peculiar 
and  conveying  an  idea  not  easily  trans- 
ferable into  English.  Our  phrases  '  keef 
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17  It  is*  ^  siffn  between  me  and  |  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  com* 
the  children  otlsrael  for  ever :  for  muning  with  him  upon  mount 
f  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  hea-  ■  Sinai,  » two  tables  of  testimony", 
ven  and  earth,  and  on  the  seventh !  tables  of  stone,  written  with  the 
day  he  rested  and  was  refreshed,    i  finger  of  God. 

18  It  And  he  gave  unto  Moses, ' 

^  '        » ch.  a*.  12.  A  33.  15,  10.  A  34.  28,  2* 

«  ver.  13.    Ezek.  20.  12,  20,    y  Gen.  1,  31.     Deut.  4.  13.  A  5.  22.  A  9.  10, 11.    3  Coi 
»  2.  2.  3.  3. 


the  Sabbath^  and  *  observe  the  Sabbath'  [  Smith's  Comparative  View  of  Scriptui 


are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  in  im 
port  from  each  other,  carrying  with  them 
mainly  the  ideaio(ces9<Uton/rom  secular 
u\)rk,  Gut  the  Hebrew  formulary  *  to 
do  the  Sabbath'  i»as  the  additianal  in- 
volved sense  of  the  active  daing.  or 
performing  of  eertain  acts  and  exer- 
cises^  essential  to  the  due  sanctifica^ion 


and  Geology. 

The  Delivery  of  tJu  Tables  of  tJu 

Law. 
18.  Wlufn  he  had  made  an  end  ^ 
communing  with  him*  At  the  close  ol 
the  forty  daya'  sojourn- upon  the  mounts 
during  which  time  all  the ,  preceding 
of  a  day  which  was  yet  emphatically  a  |  laws  and  ofdinanoes  had  been  deliTered 
day  <tf  rettt.  The  same  phra^se  occurs  to  him.  Tiie  clause  occurs  at  a  point 
Deut.  5.  15,  'And  remember  that  thou  where  it  forms  a  very  suitable  transitioo 
wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of.  Egypt,  ■  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  In  the 
apd  that: the  I'Ord  thy  God  brought  thee  j  ensuing  chapter  he  is  about  to  relate 
out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand  and  the  iact  of  his  havmg  broken  the  tables 
by  a  sti-etched-out  arm:  therefore  the  !  under  the  impulse  of  a  holy  indignation 
Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  \  at  the  sins  of  the  people,and  he  accord- 
the  sabbath-day.  (rQlD  fil"^  tlM  niC!Pb,  ingly  here  premises  the  necessary  ia- 
to  do  the  day'of  rest)J  So  also,  Deut.  formation  respecting  the  tables  them* 
16.  1,  'Observe  the  month  of  Abib,  and  selves,  what  they  contained,  and  whence 
keep  the  pasaover  (HOD  tT^TD3?  asitha  they  were  received.~^-*ir  Two  tables 
pesahf  do  the  passover)  unto  the  Lord  ;  of  testimony.  The  grounds  of  this  ap* 
thy  God.'    Coihp.  Mat.  26.  18,  'The  |  pellation  have  already  been  explained, 


Master  saith.  My  time  is  at  hand;  I 
will  keep  the.  passover  (n  tta  m  vaaya 
I  will  do  or  make  the  passover)  at  thy 
bouse  with  my  disciples.'  Again  Deut. 
16.  13,  'Thou  shah  observe  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  {TT09T\  MOM  an  hag  has- 
sukkoth  ta/'Isehj  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
thou  Shalt  do  or  make)  seven  days,' 
&c. 

n.  A  sign  between  me  and  the  ehil- 
dren  of  Israel  for  ever.   Chal.  'Between 

my  Word  and  the  sons  of  Israel.' 

V  IVas  refreshed.  Heb.  BBD*^  ytnnfl- 
phesh,  fetched  breath.  Of  course  to  be 
understood  as  spoken  of  God  after  the 
manner  of  men,  on  the  principle  of  an- 
thropomorphiimt  of  which  a  very  ex- 
panded  detail   is  given  in  Rev.  J.  P. 


ch.  25. 16.  The  laws  written  on  them 
tsstified  the  will  of  God  as  to  the  duties 
of  his  creatures,  and  by  being  received 
and  deposited  in  the  Ark,  they  were  a 
testimony  on  the  part  of  Israel  that  they 
had  covenanted  to  receive  and  obey 
them  upon  the  penalty  of  incurring  all 
the  judgments  and  curses  by  which  they 
were  enforced.  They  were  written  on 
tables  of  stone  to  denote  their  perpetual 
and  unchangeable  obligation;  ard  they 
were  written  not  by  the  commandment^ 
but  by  the  immediate  power  of  Crod  him« 
self,  here  termed  his  '  finger,'  which  is 
elsewhere  used  in  the  same  sense,  Ps. 
8.  3.  Luke,  11.  20.  As  however,  the 
'  finger  of  God'  is  spoken  '  f  by  our 
Savior  as  ^equivalent  to  thr   '  Spirit  .<^ 


EXODUS. 
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Gody'  the  power  by  which  devils  were 
cast  out,  some  have  supposed  that  all 
that  is  meant  here  is,  that  these  tables 
«ere  written  by  Moses  indeed,  but  still 
Dy  the  direct  promp^tn^  and  dictation  of 

'  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  that  it  was  more 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  divine 
than  a  human  work.  But  the  follow- 
ing  passages  would  seem  to  be  too  ex- 
plicit  to  allow  of  any  other  than  the 
common  (explication.  Ex.  24. 12,  'And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up  to 
roe  into  the  mount,  and  be  there :  and  I 
will  give  the  tables  of  stone,  and  a  law, 
•ad  .commandments  which  I  have  writ- 
ten;  that  thou  mayest  teach  them.' 
£x.  32. 15, 16,  'And  Moses  turned,  and 
went  down  from  the  moont,and  the  two 
tables  of  the  testimony  were  in  his 
hand:  the' tables  were  written  on  both 
their  sides ;  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other  were  they  written.  And  the  ta- 
bles were  the  work  qfGodfSnd  the  writ- 
ing woM  the  writing  of  God,  graven  apon 
the  tables.'  Deut.  5. 22,  'These  words 
the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your  assembly 
in  the  nHMint,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 

.  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  dark- 
ness with  a  great  voice ;  and  he  added 
no  more :  and  he  wrote  them  in  two  ta- 
blee  of  etonCf  and  delivered  them  unto 
mew*  'Of  the  Decalogue,  above  all  other 
holy  writ,  God  seems  to  say,  as  Paul, 
Philem.  19,  'Behold,  I  have  written  it 
with  mine  own, hand.' '    Trapp. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  Golden  Calf. 

If  ^ver  a  situation  occurred  in  the 
history  of  man  in  which  we  were  au- 
thorised to  expect  the  presence  and 
prevalence  of  a  deep  and  awful  sense 
of  the  majesty  of  Jehovah,  together 
with  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his 
goodness,  and  a  tijembling  solicitude  to 
avoid  every  thing  which  might  ofiVnd 
him,  it  was  that  in  which' the  race  of 
Israel  was  now  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  hallowed  mount.     They  had  ex- 


perienced the  most  incontestible  and 
astonishing  proofs   the  divine  power, 
favor,  and  love.  Little  more  than  thirty 
days  had  passed  since  they  had  wit- 
nessed a  scene  of  grandeur  and  glory 
such  as  had  never  before  been  accorded 
to  mortal  eyes.   Jehovah  had  delivered 
to  them  his  holy  law  in  the  midst  oi 
thunder,  lightning,  earthquake,  fire, and 
the  presence  of  the  ministering  angels. 
The  terms  of  a  sacred  binding  covenant 
had  been  proposed  to  them,  to  which 
they  with  one  voice  acceded,  and  in- 
deed the  last  thing  which  is  related  of 
them  prior  to  the  present  chapter  is, 
that  'Moses  came  and  told  the  peoplo 
all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
judgments  \  and  all  the  people  answer- 
ed with  one  voice,  and  said.  All  the 
words  which  the  Lord  hath  said  we 
will  do,  and  be  obedient.'    Even  now 
Moses  was  gone  up  into  the  mount  to 
commune  with  God  on  their  behalf;  as 
their  faithful    representative,  he    had 
transacted  all  their  great  concerns  ;  the 
forty  days  were  almost  completed ;  and 
he  was  just  upon  the  point  of  coming 
down,  bearing  the  sacred  tables  in  his 
hand,  and  fully  instructed  and  author- 
ised to  set  up  the  Tabernacle-worship 
among  them ;  when  1o,  the  innate  de- 
pravity of  the  human  heart  breaks  out 
with   a  virulence   utterly   astounding^ 
and  unbelieving  impatience  ripens  at 
once  into  an  act  of  gross  idolatry ! 
Who  could  have  thought  it  ?    Daily  fed 
by  manna  from  heaven  ;  daily  refresh- 
ed by  water  from  the  smitten  rock  ; 
surrounded  •  by  miracles  of  might  and 
benignity  against  which  it  would  seem 
impossible  t£at  their  eyes  should    be 
closed,  who    could  have    anticipated, 
that  in  utter  defiance  of  the  command- 
ment to  which  they  had  so  lately  and 
so  solemnly  avowed  obedience^  they 
should  have  ordered  the  fabrication  ol 
other  gods,  and   '  changed  their  glory 
into  the  likeness  of  an    x,  that  eateth 
grass?'    Yet  this  is  the  mournful  scene 
which  we  are  now  called  to  conkem- 
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CHjVPTER  XXXII. 
A^ND  when  the  people  saw  that 
-^  Moses  »  delayed  to  come  down 
out  of  the  mount,  the  people  gather- 
ed themselves  top^ether  unio  Aaron, 
and  said  unto  him,  ^Up,  make  us 

a  ch.  24.18.    Deut.  9  9.    b  Acts  7.  40. 

plate !  No  wonder  that  Josephus  should 
have  felt  this  transaction  to  be  such  a 
stain  on  the  character  of  his  people  as 
to  make  him  ashamed  to  record  it ;  al- 
though its  disgracefulness  cannot  justi- 
fy him,  as  an  honest  historian,  in  omit- 
ting it. 

1.  When  the  people  taw  that  Moses 
delayedfkc.  Heb.  tVDl2  TDCn  *^3  ki 
Itoahesk  Moshehf  lit.  that  Moses  caused 
thame.  The  idiom  of  the  original  in 
regard  to  this  word  is  peculiar.  The 
radical  WTQ  bosh  signifies  primarily  to 
he  ashamedj  abashed j  to  blush  for  shamej 
whether  through  fear,  modesty,  or  dis- 
appointment ;  and  as  long  tarrying  or 
waiting  in  vain  for  one's  coming  is  apt 
to  be  attended  with  a  sensation  of  shame 
or  displacency,  as  Judg.  3.  25,  *  they 
tarried  till  they  were  ashantedy*  the 
word  is  thence  easily  applied  as  here 
to  tarrying  or  delaying^  the  effect  be- 
ing put,  by  a  usual  rhetorical  figure, 
for  the  cause.  See  this  ideal  con- 
nexion between  delay  and  shame  in 
the  diction  of  the  Hebrew  more  fully 
unfolded  in  the  Note  on  Judg.  3.25. 
The  6r.  has  Ktj(^povtKt  from  ^popi^ot^  to 
procrastinate f  a  derivative  from  xP'**'°ii 
usually  rendered  /ttn«,  but  in  many 
cases  more  legitimately  signifying  de- 
Jay.  Thus  Rev.  10.  5—7,  *And  the 
angel  which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea 
and  ui)on  the  earth,  lifted  up  his  hand 
to  heaven.  And  sware  by  him  that  liv- 
eth  for  ever  and  ever,  who  created  heav- 
en, and  the  things  that  therein  are, 
and  the  earth,  and  the  things  that  there- 
in are,  and  the  sea,  and  the  things 
which  are  therein,  that  there  should  be 
time  (xfi'^voi* delay)  no  longer:  But  in 
the  deys  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh 


gods  which  shall  ego  before  us: 
for  as  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that 
brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become 
ofium. 


«  ch.  13.  SI. 


angel,  when  he  shall  begin  to  soundj 
the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finishedj 
as  he  bath  declared  to  his  servants 
the  prophets,  Her^  ihe  meaning  un- 
doubtedly iti,  that  there  should  be  no 
longer  delay  than  until  the  days  of 
the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  when 
the  events  predicted  should  come  to 
pass.  As  there  can  be  no  question, 
from  the  computation  of  prophetic  cbro 
nology,  that  we  are  brought,  in  the 
evolutions  of  providence,  to  the  very 
borders  of  this  period,  it  should  be 
no  matter  of  surprise  to  witness  the 
most  stupendous  changes,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  political  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  The  '  finishing  of  the  mys- 
tery of  God'  is  a  much  greater  event, 
or  order  of  events,  than  the  occur- 
rence of  the  anticipated  Millennium. 

%  Gathered  themselves  together  tin- 

to  Aaron,  Heb.  "^^H  5^  ^np"^  yik- 
kahel  al  Aaron,  were  assembled  upon 
or  againstf  Aaron.  The  usual  term  in 
Hebrew  for  to  is  ^M  el  instead  of  ^^  al^ 
which  latter  has  more  the  sense  of  con* 
tra,  againstf  and  the  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  is  probably  that  they  beset 
him  in  a  violent  and  tumultuous  man- 
ner, clamorously  demanding  of  him  that 
he  should  yield  to  their  wishes.  It  is 
perhaps  but  justice  to  Aaron  to  suppose 
that  he  at  first. earnestly  opposed  the 
measure,  but  that  he  was  at  length 
overcome  by  the  importunity  and  men- 
aces of  the  people.  Still, nothing  can 
excuse  his  ultimate  compliance.— 
IT  Up,  make  us  gods^  &c.  Heb.  twy 
C^nja^  Mi  aseh  lanu  elohim,  make  for 
us  Elohim.  The  term  itself  leaves  it 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  a  unity  or 
pluralty  of  idea  is  intended  by  it,  as  it 
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•dmits  or  either.  From  Neh.  9. 18,  it 
wrould  seem  that  the  Toriner  was  the 
meaning;  *Yea,  nrhen  they  had  made 
them  a  molten  calf,  and  said,  This 
ii  thy  God  that  broughl  thee  out  of 
Egypt.'  The  same  is  doubtless  also 
ta  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Aaron 
made  only  one  calf.  Stephen  indeed, 
Acts,  7.  40,  uses  the  plural  number,  but 
this  is  probably  merely  in  imitation  of 
the  Hebrew  form,  which  very  often  has 
a  singular  import.  Comp.  Gen.  25.  13. 
35.7.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  a 
people  who  only  six  weeks  before  had 
witnes^'edsuch  amazing  demonstrations 
of  the  existence  and  glory  of  the  true 
God  had  suddenly  sunk  to  such  a  pitch 
of  mad  infatuation  and  brutish  stupidity, 
RS  to  imagine  that  human  fabrication 
could  *  make  a  god  that  should  go  be- 
fore them.'  Their  meaning  was  that 
an  image,  a  visible  sign  or  symbol  of 
Jehovah,  should  be  made,  something 
which  should  answer  to  them  in  place 
of  the  Shekinah  which  had  hitherto 
conducted  them  in  the  pillar  of  cloud. 
This  visible  symbol,  which  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which  had  now 
become  apparently  immoveable  on  the 
summit  of  the  mount,  is  frequently  do- 
nominated  *  glory,'  or  *  glory  of  the 
Lord,'  and  as  they  proposed  to  form  to 
themselves  so  vile  a  substitute  for  this 
as  a  brute  animal,  therefore  it  is  that 
the  Psalmist  calls  it  a  'changing  of 
their  glory  into  the  likeness  of  an  ox 
that  eateth  grass.'  That  the  measure 
was  prompted  at  b  ittom  by  a  disrelish 
of  a  purely  spiritual  worship,  and  a 
desire  to  be  furnished  with  some  sensi- 
We  sign  of  a  divine  presence  in  the 
midst  of  them,  is,  we  think,  quite  mani- 
fest ;  and  that  the  forms  of  Egyj)tian 
idolatry,  to  which  they  had  been  previ- 
ously  familiarised,  had  tended  to  in- 
fuse this  leaven  into  their  minds,  is,  in 
our  view,  equally  unquestionable.  We 
are  inclined,  therefore,  to  give  no  little 
wreight  to  the  following  extracts  from 
thtt  Rabbinical  writers  cited  by  Bishop 


Patrick.  In  the  Pirke  Elieser  (c.  66.) 
we  are  told  that  *  they  said  unto  Aareni 
The  Egyptians  extol  their  gods ;  they 
sing  ahd  chant  before  them;  for  they 
behold  them  with  their  eyes.  Make  lys 
such  gods  as  theirs  are,  that  we  may 
see  them  before  us.'  So  also  R.  Jehu- 
dah  (Cosri,  P.  1.  §  97.)  <They  desired  a 
sensible  object  of  divine  wcurshtp  to  be 
set  before  them ;  not  with  an  intention 
to  deny  God,  who  brought  them  out  ol 
Egypt,  but  that  something  in  the  place 
of  God  might  stand  before  them,  when 
they  declared   his  wonderful    works.' 

T  We  wot  not  what  is  become  of 

him.  They  evidently  had  no  sufficient 
reason  to  warrant  them  in  sappofdng 
that  he  was  lost,  or  that  be  delayed  bia 
return  longer  than  was  necessary.  They 
knew  that  he  had  made  arrangements 
for  a  somewhat  protracted  stay.  They 
had  seen  him  ascend  the  mount  and 
enter  the  cloud ;.  they  knew  his  errand, 
fur  they  had  themselves^  when  shrink* 
ing  under  a  sense  of  guilt  and  terror 
from  converse  with  the  Most  High,  de- 
legated him  to  be  their  representative. 
Had  they  not  then  every  reason  to  be 
persuaded  of  his  safety?  Yet  they 
affect  to  consider  him  as  lost  to  them, 
as  no  more  to  come  among  them ;  nor 
any  more  to  guide  them  towards  the 
promised  land !  Yet  even  if  they  were 
sincere  in  this,  how  little  respect, do 
they  show  to  his  memory !  How  lightly 
do  they  speak  of  the  apparent  loss  of 
their  faithful  leader,  of  their  kind  bene- 
factor !  *We  wot  not  what  is  become 
of  him  ."evidently  implying  that  they 
cared  as  little  as  they  pretended  to 
know.  Alas !  how  true  is  it,  as  evinced 
by  this  transaction,  that  the  highest 
services,  the  greatest  merits,  the  rich- 
est benefactions,  cannot  secure  their 
subjects  from  the  vilest  indignities, 
aspersions,  and  ingratitude  of  their  ob 
jects ! 

2.  Aaron  said  unto  them,  break  ofi 
the  golden  ear-rings,  &c.  The  very 
jewels,  without  doubt,  of  which  the) 
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2  And  Aaron  said  nnto  them, 
Break  off  the  <i  golden  ear-rings 
which  are  in  the  ears  of  your 
wives,  of  your  sons,  and  of  your 
daughters,  and  bring  them  unto 
ine, 

3  And  all  the  people  brake  off 
the  golden  ear-rings  which  were 
m  their  ears,  and  brought  them  un- 
to Aaron. 

«Judg.&  34,  25,26,97. 

had  despoiled  their  oppressors  at  their 
departure  from  Egypt,  and  at  the  Red 
Sea.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
conduct  of  Aaron  on  this  emei^ncy? 
We  have  no  intimation  in  the  text  that 
he  remonstrated  at  all  against  the  mon- 
Strous  suggestion,  or  endeavored  in  the 
least  to  convince  the  people  of  their  sin 
And  folly  in  the  measure  they  proposed  ; 
\nd  yet  we  would  fain,  if  possible,  find 
some  extenuation  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  so  good  a  man  on  this  occasion. 
There  is  perhaps  a  shadow  of  ground, 
on  which  to  erect  a  charitable  apology 
for  Aaron  in  this  part  of  the  transac- 
tion.  The  proposal  that  they  should 
break  off  and  give  up  their  ear-rings 
may  have  been  made  in  the  secret  hope, 
that  they  would  be  unwilling  to  devote 
their  choicest  treasures  to  this  object, 
and  that  whvle  they  were  wavering  in 
reference  to  the  project,  Moses  might 
return  and  by  his  presen<^e  crush  the 
growing  evil  in  the  bud.  But  the  result 
«howed  that  it  is  not  safe  to  try  experi- 
ments upon  the  readiness  of  sinners  to 
make  sacrifices  for  their  lusts,  and  that 
his  true  course  was  at  once  to  have 
stood  up  and  boldly  resisted  their  in- 
solent and  impious  demands,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life.  His  not  taking 
this  resolute  stand,  and  in  humble  trust 
in  Grod  braving  all  consequences,  but 
pusillanimously  yielding  to  their  im- 
portunities, gave  a  kind  of  public  and 
official  sanction  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing* in  consequent  of  which  the  peo- 
ple would  naturally  rush  on  with  ten- 


4  •  And  he  received  them  a  their 
hand,  and  fashioned  it  with  a 
graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it 
a  molten  calf:  and  they  said, 
These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  , 


e  ch.  20.  23.    Deut.  9.  16.    Judg.  17.  8, 4 
1  Kini^s  12.  28.    Neh.  0.  18     Ps.   106.  19. 
Isai.  46.  6.    Acts?.  41.    Rom.  1.  93. 


fold  violence  in  their  chosen  way.  How 
fearful  the  example  of  a  great  and  good 
man  succumbing  to  the  urgency  of  a 
lawless  mob!  How  deplorable  the  is- 
sues when  the  appointed  barriers  to 
iniquity  become,  by  their  yielding,  its 
abettors  I 

3.  All  the  people  brake  off^  &c.  The 
sequel  shows  that  the  phrase  *  all  the 
people'  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  most 
literal  sense,  for  there  were  some  that 
still  refused  to  give  in  to  the  general 
act  of  rebellion ;  but  the  majority  were 
unanimous,  and  promptly  resigned  their 
ornaments;  thus  teaching  us  that  the 
impulse  of  a  mad  and  foolish  super- 
stition is  sometimes  sufilciently  power- 
ful to  overrule  the  principles  of  pride 
and  avarice,  and  that  the  charges  of 
idolatry  are  more  cheerfully  met  than 
the  expenses  of  the  true  religion.  Alas! 
how  is  the  ni&^rdliness  of  the  people 
of  God  in  maintaining  the  services  of 
bis  worship  rebuked  by  the  liberality 
and  self-sacrifices  of  the  votaries  of 
idolf»  I 

4  Fashioned  it  with  a  graving-toolf 
after,  &c.  But  if  it  were  run  or  cast 
in  a  mould,  as  is  implied  by  the  word 
*  molten,'  how  could  it  properly  be  said 
to  have  been  fashioned  afterward  ?  The 
literal  rendering  of  the  original  is,  ♦  He 
fashioned  it  with  a  graving-tool,  and 
made  it  a  calf  of  molten-work ;'  by 
which  we  may  understand  either,  that 
he  first  formed  a  mo:lc]  of  wood,  with 
the  instrument  jiere  mentioned,  hy 
means  of  which  a  mould  was  construct 
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5  And  when  Aaron  saw  it,  he 
built  an  altar  before  it;  and  Aaron 


ed,  and  in  the  mould  the  calf  was  cast, 
or  that  the  carved  image  innis  itself 
made  into  the  idol  by  having  the  melt- 
ed metal  poured  over  it.  It  is  a  point 
difficult  to  be  determined^  and  one  that 
has  given  rise  to  much  diversity  of  in> 
terpretatioa  among  commentators.  This 
we  forbear  to  recite,  as  it  is  needless  to 
swell  the  accumulation  of  uncertainties. 

f   Made  it  a  molten  cnlf.     The 

motive  for  giving  tliis  form  lo  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  Deity,  is  doubtless  id 
oe  proximately  traced  to  their  famil- 
iarity with  the  idol  worship  of  Egypt. 
That  people  were  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing divine  honors  to  Apis  in  the  form 
of  an  ox  or  bull,  and  this  probably  of- 
fered the  hint  to  the  Israelites  on  the 
present  occasion.  Whether  Apis  was 
in  himself  an  original  and  independent 
God,  or  merely  a  living  and  visible  rep- 
resentation of  another,  is  still  question- 
uble.  The  most  general  and  probable 
0])inion  is,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  their  chief  god  Osiris,  or  the 
Sun  ;  and  if  so,  we  can  see  more  reason 
for  the  remark  made  above,  thai  the 
object  of  the  Israelites  in  this  proceed- 
ing was  to  make  a  tymbol  or  sign  of 
the  Most  High,  or  something  to  rep- 
resent  to  the  senses  his  real  presence 
among  them.  But  although  the  allu- 
sion  to  the  Egyptian  mythology  now  re- 
cognised might,  without  going  any  far- 
ther, be  deemed  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  fact,  we  are  still  induced  to 
express  the  opinion  that  there  was, 
moreover,  at  the  same  time  a  latent 
and  ultimate  reference  to  the  cherubic 
symbol,  of  which  the  ox  was  one  of  the 
leading  elements.  We  know  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  from  the  earliest  ages  the 
Cherubim,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
Shekinah,  had  been  revealed  under  th? 
fourfold  variety  of  aspect  which  is  as- 


made  f  proclamation,  and  said,  To 
morrow  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  . 

t  Lev.  S3.  8,  4,  81,  37.    8  Kings  10.  20.    0 
Chron.  30.  6. 

signed  to  them  in  Elzekiel ;  and  as  thii 
device  was  consequently  closely  con* 
nected  in  the  Israelitish  mind  with  toe 
visible  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  it 
would  not  be  unnatural  that,  having 
come  recently  from  Egypt,  they  should 
have  chosen  it  as  the  most  appropriate 
medium  of  reprf>senting  Jehovah.— 
IT  These  be  thy  god»t  O  Israel ^  &c 
That  is,  this  is  thy  god,  O  Israel ;  in  ac 
cordance  Nviih  what  we  have  alread) 
said  above  of  the  import  of  the  phrase 
The  tenor  of  the  observations  just  mad., 
must  be  our  clue  to  the  right  constructiou 
of  this  language.  Aaron  did  not  mtend 
to  say  that  this  molten  image  was  the 
real  and  veritable  God  who  had  brought 
them  out  of  Bgypt,  but  simply  that  it 
was  his  visible  symbol ;  and  not  im- 
probably his  secret  hope  wtfs,  that  on 
this  account  they  would  make  the  due 
mental  discrimination,  and  not  be  so 
sottish  as  to  worship  it.  But  the  act 
was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  sec- 
ond commandment,  and  that  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  an  in 
stance  of  downright,  unequivocal  idol 
atry,we  are  assured  upon  the  testimon} 
of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  10.  7,  'Neither  be 
ye  idolaters^  as  were  some  of  them.' 
So  also  Ps.  106.  19,  <They  made  a  calf 
in  Horeb  and  itorshipped  the  molten 
image.*  'How  oft,  alas!  have  we  abus- 
ed God's  mercy ;  taking  his  jewels, 
and  making  a  golden  calf  of  them !' 
Trflpp. 

5.  When  Aaron  saw  it,  &c.  Heb. 
X^tK  fc^^*'1  va-yar  Aarouj  and  Aaron 
saw;  i.  e.  saw  the  result ;  saw  how  the 
affair  was  regarded  by  the  people ;  saw 
and  considered  the  issue  of  his '  own 
conduct.  The  word  'it,'  supplied  by 
our  translators,  does  not  refer  to  the 
calf,  but  in  a  wider  sense  to  what  oo> 
curred  upon  its  'brroatioD.^— f  And 
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6  And  they  i  >se  up  eaily  on  the 
morrow,  and  offered  burnt-offer- 
ings, and  brought  peace-offerings: 
and  the  s  people  sa^t  down  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

7  H  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 

S I  Cor.  10. 7. 

Aaron  made  a  proclamation j  and  said. 
To-morrow  ia  a  feast  to  the  Lord,  Heb. 
mrr^i  Hn  hag  lalhovahf  a  feast  tOffoTf 
or  of  Jehovah.  By  Aaron^s  building  an 
ahar  and  proclaiming  this  feast  to  the 
true  €rod,  it  tkrould  seem  that  he  still 
proposed  within  himself  to  lead  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  through  the  out- 
ward medium  and  fix  them  upon  Je> 
ho?ah  himself,  the  only  proper  object 
of  adoration.  But  snch  a  mixture  of 
divine  and  idolatrous  worship  never 
fails  to  mislead  the  mass  of  men,  and 
though  the  priests  of  a  corrupt  religion, 
in  imitation  of  Aaron,  may  plead  that 
the  use  of  paintings,  images,  and  sacri- 
fices, is  intended  merely  as  a  help,  by 
sensible  media,  to  spiritual  worship, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  prac- 
tical effects  are  always  just  the  same 
with  those  here  recorded,  and  that  it 
comes  under  the  same  condemnation. 
Whatever  were  Aaron's  private  views 
or  wishes,  the  transaction  is  thus  again 
characterised  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts, 
7.  41 ,  'And  they  made  a  calf  in  those 
days,  and  offered  sacrifices  unto  the 
idol,  and  rejoiced  in  the  work  of  their 
hands.'  So  Jehu,  led  away  by  the  same 
delusion,  could  boast  of  his  zeal  for  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  while  yet  he  was  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  golden  calves  of  Jerobo- 
im,  2  Kings,  10.  16,  29. 

6.  And  they  rose  up  early f  &c. 
.  eagerly  intent  upon  their  idolatrous 
service,  and  apparently  uneasy  at  its 
being  delayed  so  long  as  until  the  mor- 
row, they  lost  no  time  on  the  ensuing 
morning  in  bnnging  their  burnt-offer- 
ings and  peace-offerings,  although  of 
tin-offerings,  which  they  most  needed, 
iHi  find  no  mention.     They  thought- 


ses,  b  Go,  ^et  thee  down :  for  thy 
people,  which  thou  broughtest  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  » have  cor- 
rupted themselves : 

k  Deut.  9.  18,  ver.  1.  ch.  8S.  1.  Dan.  0. 24. 
>  Gen.  6. 1 1, 13.  Deut.  4. 16.  &  32.  5.  Judg 
2.  19.    l^os.  9.  9. 

lessly  exulted  in  the  celebration  of  a 
festival  which  was  soon  to  prove  so 

fatal  to  them. IT   Sat  dotm  to  eat 

and  to  drink.  That  is,  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  oblation  of  peace-offer- 
ings, to  a  share  of  which  the  offerers 
were  entitled.  The  burnt-offerings  were 
wholly  consumed  as  holocausts.  By 
thus  partaking  of  these  offerings  they 
were  brought  into  forbidden  fellowship 
with  the  idol,  as  is  clear  from  the  rea- 
sonings cf  Paul,  1  Cor.  10. 17—21.  The 
ftad  consequences  of  this  apostacy  they 
were  soon  made  to  experience.  God's 
jealousy  bums  very  fiercely  about  his 

altar. IT   Rose  up  to  play.     Heb. 

pHSi  letzahek.  A  word  of  ominous 
import,  implying  not  only  such  sports 
as  singing,  dancing,  and  merry-making 
in  general,  but  in  some  cases  also  a 
species  of  conduct  which  the  epithet 
wanton  as  correctly  defines  as  any  term 
which  we  deem  it  proper  to  employ. 
Compare  the  use  of  the  same  original 
word,  rendered  *  mock,'  Gen.  39.  14 
Compare  also  Num.  25.  1,2.  In  like 
manner  it  appears  that  the  ancient  sa- 
crificial feasts  among  the  Gentiles  were 
so  frequently  turned  into  scenes  of  vo- 
luptuous revelling  and  drunkenness,  that 
Atheneeus  informs  us,  that  by  the  early 
Greeks,  the  word  fieOvsiVj  to  be  drunk, 
was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  p/era 
TO  Ovetv,  after  the  aacrfficeSf  when  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  large  drinking. 

7.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moees 
GOf  get  thee  dovm^  &c.  As  if  the  ur 
gency  of  the  occasion  would  naturally 
give  the  utmost  intensity  to  the  lan- 
guage, the  Greek  here  adds  the  word 
'quickly,'  as  does  Moses  mdeed  him 
self  in  speaking  of  \he  jicident,  D«ttt 
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8  They  have  turned  aside  quick- 
ly out  of  the  way  which  ^  I  com- 
luanded  them:  they  have  made 
them  a  molten  calf,  and  have  wor- 
shipped it,  and  have  sacrificed 
thereunto,  and  said,  i  These  be  thy 

k  ch.  90.  3,  4,  S3.  Deut.  9. 10.  1 1  Kings 
lt.S8. 


9. 12,  *Arise,  get  thee  down  quickly.' 
The  people,  abandoning  themselves  to 
unhallowed  revelry,  thought  neither  of 
God,  before  whom  they  had  so  recently 
trembled,  nor  of  Moses,  their  venerable 
leader  and  friend,  nor  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments to  which  they  had  a  few 
wee^A*  since  so  solemnly  sworn  obedi- 
ence,  aud  one  of  which  in  the  most  ex- 
press terms  forbade  the  very  crime  of 
which  they  Vere  now  guilty.    Giving 
themselves  up  to  licentious  mirth,  ih«y 
thought  only  of  the  present  moment. 
But  here  we  learn  how  the  matter  v/as 
viewed  on  the  mount.    This  ought  in 
fact  to  have  been  their  chief  concern--* 
not  how  they  regarded  it,  but  how  it 
was  looked  upon  from  altove.    But  this 
was  neglected,  and  the  same  neglect 
is    continually    evinced    by    heedless 
transgressors  intent  upon  sensual  pleas- 
ures. Ah,  did  they  but  reflea  that  there 
is  an  unsleeping  eye  ever  watchful  over 
their  career,  and  a  true  estimate  in> 
cessantly  making  up  of  their  conduct, 
which  will  finally  come  to  them  in  the 
form  of  a  fearful  indictment,  what  a 
salutary  damper  would  it  throw  upon 
their  profane  hilarities  I    How  needful 
is  it  for  us  often  while  sporting  on  the 
plain,  to  think  of  the  judgment  formed 

of  our  conduct  on  the  mount ! IT  Th  y 

people.  A  tone  of  indignation  breathes 
through  this  language,  as  if  the  offend- 
ing  people  had  forfeited  z\\  right  to  be 
longer  considered  God^e  people,  and  he 
had  utterly  cast  them  off;  *  for  thy  peo- 
pie  have  corrupted  themselves.'  The 
effect  of  sin  is  to  write  'Lo-ammi,'  not 
my  people,  upon  the  most  chosen  ser- 
vants of  Jehovah.    <  But  in  this  mode  of 


gods,  0  Israel,  which  have  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
9  And  the  Loed  said  unio  5lo- 
ses,  m  I  have  seen  this  people,  and 
behold,  it  t5  a  sCifif-necked  people : 

"ch.  33.  3,  5.  ft  34.  9;  Deut.  9.  fi,  IS.  A 
31.  t7.  3  Chron.  30.  8.  Isai.  48.  4.  Acts 
7.  51. 


speech  something  gracious  was  con- 
cealed. A  hint  was,  as  it  were,  given 
him  to  gainsay  the  Lord,  and  to  put 
him  upon  the  thine  and  the  thotu  Of 
this  he  immediately  availed  himself 
and  said,  'Why  doth  thy  wrath  wax 
hot  against  thy  people,  which  thou  bast 
brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
with  great  power,and  with  a  mighty 
hand  I'  Krummather,  The  original  term 
for  *  corrupted'  implies  both  their  idol- 
atry  and  the  consequent  judgments 
which  they  had  brought  upon  them- 
selves, according  to  the  twofold  sense 
of  the  same  word,  Gen.  6.  11—13,  on 
which  see  Note. 

8.  They  have  turned  aside  quickly, 
&c.  This  language  might  properly  he 
used  considering  the  very  short  time 
that  had  passed  since  they  heard  the 
law  from  mount  Sinai,  and  promised 
obedience,  and  were  afterwards  warned 
not  to  '  make  to  them  gods  of  silver  or 
of  gold.»  They  quickly  forgot  his 
works ;  but  the  punishment  which  their 
sudden  defection  incurred  admonishes 
us,  that  nothing  is  more  provoking  in 
the  eyes  of  heaven  than  a  speedy  back- 
sliding after  solemnly  renewing  our 
covenant  with  God,  or  receiving  special 
mercies  at  his  hand. 

9.  I  have  seen  this  people,  &c,  Targ 
Jon.  *  The  pride  of  this  people  is  re. 
vealed  before  me.»  The  meaning  is,  ) 
have  long  noted,  observed,  and  studied, 
as  it  were,  their  dispo8itif>n.  I  know 
their  genius,. and  the  character  whicH  I 
am  constrained  to  give  of  ihem  is,  that 
they  are  a  stiff-necked  peopte.  This  is 
a  metaphor  taken  from  stubborn  and 
intractable  bullocks  whose  aeck&  ai« 
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10  Now  therefore  «» let  me  alone, 
that  «mv  wrath  may  wax  hot 
against  tKem,  and  that  I  may  con- 
sume them :  and  p  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation. 

11  qAnd  Moses  besought  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  said,  Lord, 
wh]^  doth  thy  wrath  wax  hot 
against  thv  people,  which  thou 
hast  brought  forth  out  of  the  land 

>  i)eut.  9. 11,  19.  o  ch.  22.  24.  P  Numb. 
14.  12,  q  Deut. 9.  18,  26,27, 28, 29.  Ps.  74. 
1,2.^106.23. 

-  --  -      -  ■■    I  I  ,1 

brought  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
submii  to  the  yoke.  Compare  the 
^uivalent  allusion,  Is.  48.  4,  *Thy 
neck  is  an  iron  sinew,'  which  would 
not  bend.  Jer.  5.  5,  'But  these  (the 
great  men)  have  altogether  broken  the 
yoke  and  burst  the  bonds.' 

10.  Now  therefore  let  me  alone f  &c. 
Chal.  'Leave  off  thy  prayer  before  me.' 
Do  not  interpose  by  prayers  and  'de- 
precations in  their  behalf.  Moses  had 
not  yet  opened  his  mouth,  but  God  fore- 
saw the  holy  violence  with  which  his 
importunity  would  besiege  his  throne, 
and  apparently  desire^  him  not  to  in- 
tercede f'lr  them.  What  greater  or 
more  significant  proof  could  be  given 
of  the  divine  condescension  to  the  pe- 
titions of  a  mortal?  'God  is  fain  to  be- 
speak his  own  freedom ;  as  if  Moses'  de- 
votion were  stronger  than  God's  indig- 
nation. Great  is  the  power  of  prayer ; 
able,  after  a  sort,  to  transfuse  a  dead 
palsy  into  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.' 
Trapp,  The  words,  however,  which 
itemed  to  forbid,  were  really  intended 
to  encourage  Moses  in  his  suit.  They 
are  not  indeed  a  positive  command  to 
him  to  pray  in  behalf  of  Israel,  but  they 
indicated  what  it  was  that  would  stay 
the  divine  hand  from  punishing ;  and 
were  equivalent  to  saying,  '  If  you  in- 
tercede for  thera,  my  hands  are  tied, 
and  I  cannot  execute  the  deserved -ven- 
geance.'   Of  this  hint  Moses  would  not 

be  slow  lo  avail  himself. 1  And! 

wm  mak$  of  tluv  a  great  nation.    Aal 


of  Egypt,  wiih  great  power,  and 
with  a  mighty  hand? 
12  'Wherefore  should  the  Egyp>  ^ 
tians  speak  and  say,  For  mischiei 
did  he  bring  them  out,  to  slay  . 
them  in  the    mountains,  and  to 
consume  them  from  the  face  oi 
the  earth  ?    Turn  from  thy  fierce 
wrath,  and  >  repent  of  this  evil 
against  thy  people. 

rNumb.   14.   IS.    Deut.  9.  98.  *  S3.  97 
•  ver.  14, 

■  »  ■!    ■    ■  — .  ■■^i  I.      »        ■      .1  I.      ■■■■■■■       I        m 

if  the  Most  High  would  bribe  the  for- 
bearance of  his  servant..  The  words 
evidently  disclose  a  secret  purpose  to 
try  the  spirit  of  Moses,  as  if  to  see 
whether  the  prospect  of  becoming  great 
aiid  distinguished  himself,  would  out- 
weigh his  regard  for  the  interests  of  his 
people.  He  assaults  him  in  a  point 
where  most  men  are  most  vulnerable 
but  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  Mo* 
ses  was  proof  against  the  power  of  this 
appeal  to  the  selfish  principles  of  his 
nature,  and  the  apparent  dissuasives 
from  intercession  only  ui^d  him  on 
with  more  vehemence  in  his  suit. 

Jl.  Why  doth  thy  iprath  wax  hot 
against  thy  people,  &c.  This  is  not 
probably  to  be  understood  as  an  ex- 
postulation, as  if  there  were  not  suffi- 
cient cause  for  God  to  be  angry;  but 
rather  as  an  earnest  entreaty  that  he 
would  not  in  wrath  consume  them.  The 
same  usage  of  speech  is  common  both 
in  the  prophets  and  the  Psalms.  Thus 
Ps.  44.  23,  24,  'Awake,  why  sleepest 
thou,  0  Lord  ?  arise,  cast  us  not  off  for 
ever.  Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face, 
and  forgettest  our  affliction  and  our  op- 
pression?* See  also  the  interrogative 
and  optative  modes  of  expression  in- 
terchanged, Mat.  5.  39,  and  Luke.  8.52 
Mat.  8.  29,.  and  Luke,  8. 28. 

12.  Wherefore  should  the  Egypfiani 
speak  and  say,  &c.  The  prayer  of  Mo- 
ses on  this  occasion  contains  a  three- 
fold plea  ;  (1.)  That  God  would  not  re. 
fleet  upon  his  own  wisdom  by  so  soot 
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13  Remember  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Israel,  thy  servants,  to  whom 
thou  tswarest  by  thine  own  self, 
and  saidst  unto  them, »!  will  mul- 
tiply your  seed  as  the  stars  of  hea- 

t  Qfn.  22.  16.  Hebr.  «.  13.  »  Gen.  12  7. 
*  13.  19.  *  1ft.  7. 18.  &  20.  4.  *  28. 1».  A  S5, 
II,  li. 

destroying  what  he  had  employed  so 
much  power  to  preserve.  (2.)  That  he 
would  not  give  advantage  to  the  Egyp> 
tians  to  glory  over  the  ruin  of  a  race 
whom  they  so  much  hated.  (3.)  That  he 
would  remember  his  covenant  promises 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  •Jacob.  The 
second  of  these  ailments  he  pros- 
ecutes in  the  passage  before  us,  and  in 
doing  so  shows  that  he  had  the  glory 
of  God  quite  as  much  at  heart  as  the 
welfare  of  Israel.  Aware  that  the  eyes 
and  the  tongues  of  Egypt  and  the  sur 
rounding  nations  were  intent  on  finding 
matter  of  malicious  triumph  over  a 
people  so  signally  delivered  Irom  bond- 
age,  so  miraculously  sustained,  so  won- 
drously  conducted,  he  would  at  all  haz- 
ards preclude  every  ground  and  occa- 
sion upon  which  the  divine  glory  could 
be  blemished  in  the  estimate  of  his  ene- 
mies. Should  the  chosen  pe(»})le  now 
after  such  illustrious  displays  of  divine 
power  in  their  behalf  p*»rish  under  the 
stroke  of  deserved  wrath,  what  would 
be  more  natural  than  that  fickleness  or 
impotence  should  be  imputed  to  their 
covenant  God,  and  thus  his  holy  name 
be  blasphemed  on  every  sid*'  ?  All  that 
had  been  thus  far  done  would  go  for  no- 
thing, and  to  human  appearance  the 
Most  High  would  *  disgrace  the  throne 
of  his  glory.'  But  this  was  a  con- 
sequence which  the  pious  heart  of  Mo- 
ses could  not  endure  to  contemplate, 
and  therefore  is  lie  so  emphatic  in  urging 
the  question,  'What  will  the  Egyptians 
•ay  V  Whatever  petitions  we  offer  to 
God,  the  glorifying  his  great  name 
should  ever  be  the  grand  prompting 
motive  and  the  ultimate  scope.— 
H  For  mischi^.    Heb;  rCTO  h§raah, 


yen,  and  all  this  land  that  I  have 
spoken  of  will  I  give  unto  your 
seed,  and  they  shall  inherit  it  foT 
ever. 
14  And  the  Lord  w  repented  ol 

w  Deut.  32. 26.  2  Sam.  24.  IS.  I  Chron. 
21.  Mi.  Ps.  1M.45.  Jer.  18. 8.  A  20. 13, 19 
Joel  2. 13.    Jonah  3. 10.  A  4. 2. 

in  evUf  in  malice;  i.  e.  maliciously. 
Gr.  ftera  irovriPia-,  tPith  maliciousnett 
— T  Repent  of  this  evil  against  thy 
people.  Heb.  *V2^i  n^^lH  ^2?  al  haraeJi 
le-ammekaf  over  the  evil  to  thy  people. 
Gr.  siri  rg  xaxif  rov  Xa«v  wv,  Upon  the 
evil  of  the  people.  The  original  doubt- 
less implies  both  the  evil  of  crime 
committed  by  the  peopte,  and  the  evil 
of  punishment  suffered,  or  about  to  be 
suffered,  by  them.  The  latter  idea  of 
the  two  was  so  prominent  in  the  mind 
of  the  Chaldean  translator  that  he  has 
rendered  it,  'Repent  of  the  evil  which 
thou  purposedst  to  do  imto  thy  people.* 
This  of  course  is  spoken  after  the  man- 
ner of  men  on  the  principles  explained 
in  the  Note  on  Gen.  6. 6.  The  simple 
meaning  is,  'Relent  from  inflicting  this 
threatened  evil.'    ^ 

13.  Remember  Abraham,  Jsaac^  fcc. 
This  was  doubtless  the  great  argument 
of  all,  the  promise  mnde  to  the  fathers. 
To  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  the 
veracity  of  God  would  have  been  pledg- 
ed, had  it  been  given  simply  in  the  form 
of  a  plain  declaration ;  but  there  was 
more  than  this  ;  it  was  a  promise  con- 
firmed by  an  oath,  and  an  oath  sworn 
by  himself,  than  whom  be  could  swear 
by  no  greater.  Consequently  nothing 
could  be  conceived  more  binding  by 
which  the  honor  of  divine  truth  could 
be  engaged  to  the  performance  of  its 
stipulations.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said, 
*Lord,  if  thy  people  be  now  destroyed, 
shall  not  thy  promise  fail  for  ever- 
more ?  And  shall  their  unbelief  be  al- 
lowed  to  make  thy  truth  of  none  effect? 
God  forbid.' 

14.  And  the  Lord  repented,  fcc.  Heb 
mn*^  tira^  va-yinnahem  Yehovah.  Or 
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the  evil  which  he  thought  to  do 
unto  bis  people. 

15  H  And  « Moses  turaed,  and 
went  down  from  the  mount,  and 
the  two  tables  of  the  testimony 
were  in  his  hand :  the  tables  were 
written  on  both  their  sides;  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other  were 
they  written. 

X  Deut.  9. 15. 

iXaa'Jf!  Kvpiof^  the  Lord  uxu  propitiated; 
the  same  term  which  occurs  in  the  pray- 
er of  the  publican,  Luke,  18.  13,  'God, 
be  merciful  {ixuffdrirt,  be  propitiated) 
to  me  a  sinner  j*  i.  e.  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  mediator.  The  publican  there- 
fore does  not  rely  upon  the  absolute 
mercy  of  God  irrespective  of  an  atone- 
ment.— The  suit  of  Moses  prevails  with 
Jehovah.  He  so  redoubles  and  multiplies 
the  obstacles  which  he  would  fain  throw 
n  the  way  of  the  execution  of  ven- 
(^eance,  that  God  virtually  acknowledges 
himself  overcome,  and  accordingly  the 
Psalmist  says,  Ps.  106.  23,  *He  would 
have  destroyed  them  had  not  Mo.«^s 
his  chosen  stood  before  him  iL  ine 
breach.* 

15.  The  twv  tables  of  testimony  were 
in  his  hand.  The  reason  of  this  de- 
nomination  has  been  previously  ex- 
plained. See  Note  on  Ex.25. 16.  These 
tables,  as  we  are  elsewhere  informed, 
were  of  stone ;  by  which  we  are  per- 
haps to  understand  a  substance  similar 
to  that  of  the  precious  stones ;  beau- 
tiful and  splendid  in  a  high  degree,  as 
well  as  durable,  that  it  might  corros- 
pond  with  the  remaining  articles  of  the 
tabernacle-furniture.  Thus  the  Jewish 
writers;  'The  first  tables  were  hewn 
out  of  the  sapphire  of  the  throne  of 
God's  glory.'  The  two  tables  were 
probably  designed  to  cJose  together  like 
the  lids  of  a  book,  and  by  their  being 
written  on  both  sides  is  meant  that 
their  right  and  left  hand  leaf  or  side 
were  each  of  them  to  be  occupied  with 
letten* 
Voi    IT.  19 


16  And  the  i  tables  were  the 
work  of  God  and  the  writing  was 
the  writing  of  God,  graven  upon 
the  tables. 

17  And  when  Joshua  heard  the 
noise  of  the  people  as  they  shout- 
ed, he  said  unto  Moses,  There  is  a 
noise  of  war  in  the  camp. 

ych.  31. 18. 

: ^ — 

16.  The  tables  were  the  work  of  Godf 

&c.  That  is,  the  preparation  of  the 
materials,  the  stony  tablets,  by  which 
they  were  brought  into  a  state  suitable 
for  receiving  the  purposed  inscription, 
was  as  purely  the  work  of  Jehovah  him- 
self, as  the  engraving  of  the  characters 
which  appeared  upon  them. 

17.  A^d  when  Joshua  heard^  &c. 
The  ignorance  of  Joshua  respecting  the 
real  nature  of  the  uproar  in  the  camp 
evinces  that  he  had  not,  after  ascend- 
ing the  mount  with  Moses,  ch.  24.  13, 
as  yet  returned  thither  again ;  so  that 
the  inference  is  obvious  that  Jo&hiia,  as 
well  as  Moses,  was  forty  days  in  the 
mount,  though  not  m  the  same  part  of 
it.  How  he  was  sustained  or  employed 
we  are  not  informed.  He  was  now 
probably  waiting  for  Moses  at  some 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
at  the  point  whither  Moses  *  went 
down,'  v.  15,  and  upon  his  reappear- 
ance addressed  him  in  the  words  thit 
follow.  His  calm  and  quiet  waiting 
during  all  the  lime  of  Moses'  absence 
stands  in  very  strong  and,  to  him,  cred- 
itable contrast  with  the  rash,  impa- 
tient, and    unbelieving  temper  of  the 

people  during  the  same  period. ^  As 

they  shouted.  Targ.  Jon.,  'When  they 
shouted  with  the  noise  of  jubilee  be- 
fore the  calf.' IT  A  noise  of  war  in 

the  camp.  Heb.  n?2ni)>:  bip  kol  mil- 
hamah;  a  phrase  rejidertd  in  Jer.  50. 22, 
*  the  sound  of  buttle.'  The  sounds  that 
struck  his  ear  wer*»  so  d liferent  from 
those  with  which  the  camp  had  thus 
far  been  familiar,  tiial  he  seems  at  onc6 
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18  And  he  said, /it  i5  not  the  voice 
ci  them  that  shout  for  mastery, 
neither  is  it  the  voice  of  them  that 
cry  for  being  overcome:  but  the 
noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I  hear. 

19  1  And  it  came  to  pass  as  soon 


to  have  concluded  that  an  attack  had 
been  made  upon  the  host  by  some  of 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert,  and 
that  what  he  heard  was  the  cry  or  shout 
of  onset,  such  as  was  usually  made  by 
an  eager  soldiery  rushing  into  combat. 
But  this  erroneous  report  of  his  senses 
was  soon  corrected. 

18.  It  U  not  tke  voice,  &c.  Heb.  *  It 
is  no  voice  of  the  crying  of  strength 
(prowess),  and  it  is  no  voice  of  the 
crying  of  weakness.'  Chal.  *  It  is  not 
the  voice  of  strung  men  which  overcome 
in  the  war,  neither  is  it  the  voice  of 
weak  men  Vlhich  are  discomfited' — a 

correct  paraphrase. IT  But  the  noUe 

of  them  thai  nng  do  I  hear.  That  smg 
in  alternate  or  responsive  strains,  one 
choir  an«t&ertng  (m::?  annoth)  another, 
as  the  original  pro])erly  implies.  Gr. 
*The  voice  of  them  that  sing  lor  wine  ;' 
in  allusion  to  their  revelling  and  riot. 
As  Moses  had  been  instructed  ol  God 
as  to  what  the  people  were  now  doing, 
he  could  easily  correct  the  mistaken  ap. 
prehensions  of  Joshua. 

19.  And  it  came  to  pass,  &c.  The 
first  effects  of  this  fearful  apostacy  are 
here  related.  They  show  themselves 
in  the  conduct  of  their  returning  leader. 
It  is  recorded  as  a  high  character  of 
Moses  that  he  was  pre-eminent  in  meek- 
ness.  Yet  in  his,  as  in  every  other  case 
of  true  meekness  this  spirit  wrought 
m  harmonious  cooperation  with  a  live- 
ly and  glowing  zeal  for  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  With  all  his  gentleness  and  pa- 
tience he  could  tolerate  nothing  that 
reflected  or  cast  a  stain  upon  the  divine 
glory.  His  own  insults  and  injuries, 
the  ingratitude  and  disrespect  shown 
to  himself  during  his^bsence^  he  could 


as  he  c«tme  nigh  imto  the  camp, 
that  >he  saw  the  calf,  sod  the 
dancing:  and  Moses'  .'mger  waxed 
hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out  oi 
his  hands,  and  break  them  beneath 
the  moimt. 

«  Dent.  9. 16, 17. 


easily  pass  by.  But  not  so  the  offence 
committed  against  God.  This  was  too 
gross,  daring,  and  high-handed  an  in- 
sult to  the  msyesty  of  heaven  not  to 
draw  from  him  the  tokens  of  a  holy  in. 
dignation.  Accordingly  as  he  approach- 
ed the  camp  and  beheld  the  congrega^ 
tion  giving  themselves  up  to  bacchan- 
alian revelries  and  dancing  around  the 
idol  which  they  had  formed,  he  cast  the 
precious  tables  out  of  his  JiaDd  and 
brake  them  to  pieces  at  his  feet.  This 
was  not  done  in  a  paroxysm  of  intem- 
perate wrath,  but  as  a  signitkaiit  em- 
blem representing  the  crime  whicii  they 
had  now  committed.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly inwardly  moved  to  it  by  a  prompt- 
ing from  aliove.  God  had  condescend- 
ed to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  them 
to  be  their  God,  and  they  had  covenant- 
ed to  be  liis  people.  These  tables  of 
stone  coniaiued,  as  it  were,  the  teruts 
of  agreeinenl  ;  and  were  a  pledge,  that 
God  would  lultil  to  them  all  that  he  had 
spoken.  This  covenant  they  had  en- 
tirely annulled,  and  consequently  ali 
their  expectations  from  God  were  utter 
ly  destroyt-d.  Such  a  mode  thereibre 
oi'  representing  the  transaction,  on  the 
part  of  Moses,  was  perfectly  lawful 
and  right.  Indeed,  so  far  was  his  con* 
duct  on  this  occasion  from  being  a  sud- 
den transport  or  sally  even  of  pious 
wrath  in  view  of  the  enormity  of  Is- 
rael's sm,  that  there  is  every  reason  o 
regard  it  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
purpose  executed  indeed  by  a  roused 
and  energetic  spirit.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  he  did  not  first  come  to  tta« 
knowledge  of  the  people's  crime,  when 
he  first  came  within  sight  of  the  camp. 
God  had  previously  informed  him  of  u 
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20  « And  he  took  the  calf  which  •  strewed  it  upon  the  \rateT,  and 
they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink 
fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and   of  it. 


a  Deut.  9. 81. 


and  it  was  no  doubt  under  divine  dictation 
that  he  resolved  as  he  descended  upon 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  most 
significantly  express  his  own  and  Jeho- 
vah's sense  of  the  fearful  consequences 
of  their  guilt.  This  was  to  be  done  by 
some  action  performed  in  the  sight  of 
the  host.  Accordingly  instead  of  be- 
ing ordered  to  leave  the  tables  behind 
him  on  the  mount,  he  was  directed  to 
take  them  along  with  him,  that  when 
they  were  broken  before  their  eyes 
they  might  be  more  deeply  affected, 
and  filled  with  confusion  to  think  what 
blessings  they  had  lost.  They  had 
broken  the  covenant  itself,  and  Moses 
as  a  sensible  sign  of  the  awful  fact 
breaks  the  monumental  tables  in  which 
it  was  inscribed.  Nothing  could  more 
solemnly  indicate  that  their  covenant 
standing  was  wrecked,  and  that  they 
now  lay  exposed  to  the  severest  ven- 
geance of  an  angry  God.  It  is  doubtless 
in  this  view  of  the  transaction  that  we 
find  no  censure  passed  upon  Moses,  nor 
does  he  afterward,  Deut.  9.  17,  speak  of 
it  with  any  regret. 

20.  And  he  took  the  calf,  &c.  The 
zeal  with  which  he  was  inspired  ena- 
bled him  to  face  the  congregaticm 
with  majestic  authority,  and  to  seize 
and  reduce  to  powder  the  vile  fabri- 
cation of  their  h>inds.  Tbey  appear  to 
have  been  too  much  overawed  by  his 
presence  to  attempt  any  resistance,  and 
he  proceeded  at  once  in  a  very  striking  ' 
manner  both  to  convince  them  of  their 
sin,  and  to  punish  them  for  it.  He  gives 
them  a  demonstration  of  the  vanity  of 
the  idol  which  they  had  so  stupidly 
worshipped  by  virtually  annihilating  it, ' 
except  as  a  portion  of  it  remained  as  an 
Instrument  of  correction.— IT  Ground 
U  to  powder.  Ifeb.  yiO^  yithan.  The  j 
•riginal   denotes   any  mode   of  com-, 


minuting  or  reducing  to  small  particles 
a  hard  substance,  whether  by  filing, 
grinding,  or  any  ether  process  of  abra- 
sioB.  As  to  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  effect  was  produced  in  the 
present  instance,  we  are  not  informed. 
We  must  be  left  to  our  own  conject*.^res. 
aided  only  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
parallel  passage,  Deut.*  9.  21,  'And  I 
took  your  sin,  the  calf  which  ye  had 
made,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  stamp- 
ed it,  and  ground  it  very  small,  even 
until  it  was  as  ^mall  as  dust :  and  I  cast 
the  dust  thereof  into  the  brook  that  de- 
scended out  of  the  mount.'  By  its  be 
ing  *  stamped'  we  are  probably  to  infer 
that  it  was  beat  or  hammered  out  into 
thin  plates,  and  from  that  form  re 
duced  to  the  condition  of  a  fine  dust, 
which  might  easily  be  strewed  upon 
the  water.  The  process  would  no  doubt 
require  considerable  time  and  labor; 
but  he  would  have  numbers  to  assist 
him,  and  no  hypothetical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  result  are  to  be  allowed 
to  countervail  the  express  testimony  ol 
revelation  that  such  uas  the  fact^ 
%  Made  the  children  of  Israel  to  drink 
of  it.  Not  perhaps  that  he  constrained 
them  to  this ;  but  having  no  other  water 
for  their  daily  use  than  that  of  the  brook 
which  descended  out  of  the  mount,  Ex. 
17.  6.  Deut.  9.  21,  they  could  not  avoid, 
when  they  drank  at  all,  drinking  this 
mixture.  How  suitable  the  punish- 
ment to  the  sin !  What  greater  in- 
dignity could  be  offered  to  the  worth- 
less idol  ?  What  more  humiliating  pun- 
ishment could  be  inflicted  upon  the  peor 
pie,  than  to  be  thus  compelled  to  «im/- 
low  their  god,  and  to  *  cast  him  out  ;n- 
to  the  draught'  with  their  common  fond. 
But  this,  like  the  breaking  the  tables, 
was  an  emblematical  action.  It  not 
only  showed  them  how  utterly  ron 
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21  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron, 
b  What  did  this  people  unto  thee, 
that  thou  hast  brought  so  great  a 
sm  *ipon  them  ? 

b  Gen.  20.  9.  A  M.  10. 

temptible  was  the  idol,  which  could  thus 
be  reduced  so  near  to  nothing,  but  taught 
them  also  in  a  most  impressive  man- 
ner, that  '  the  backslider  in  heart  shall 
be  filled  with  his  own  ways.'  The 
powder  mixed  with  their  drink  *  signi- 
fied  to  them  fhat  the  curse  they  had 
thereby  brought  upon  themselves,  would 
mingle  itself  with  all  their  enjoyments, 
and  embitter  them ;  that  it  would  enter 
AJto  their  bowels  like  tvater,  and  like 
oil  into  their  bones.'    Henry. 

21.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron^  &c. 
Another  painful  duty  still  remained 
to  be  performed  by  Ikloses.  His  own 
brother  had  been  *  chief  in  the  trans- 
gression,' and  he  is  now  to  be  called  to 
account  and  interrogated  with  a  holy 
sternness.  The  language  in  which  Mo- 
ses addressed  him  might  seem  at  first 
view  to  involve  a  latent  vein  of  irony 
or  satire,  as  if  he  had  inquire<l  what 
offence  they  had  committed  against 
him,  that  he  should  think  of  avenging 
himself  by  leading  them  into  so  great 
wickedness.  This  would  imply  that  so 
enormous  in  his  eyes  was  the  guilt  of 
the  transaction,  that  it  must  have  re- 
quired some  violent  motive  on  the  part 
of  Aaron  to  prompt  him  to  engage  in 
it.  On  the  common  principles  by  which 
a  servant  of  God  might  be  supposed  to 
he  actuated,  it  seemed  to  him  impossi- 
ble to  account  for  his  conduct,  and  he 
therefore  asks  if  there  were  not  some 
personal  consideration  which  moved 
l^im  to  the  deed.  This  is  the  view 
taken  of  the  passage  by  Scott  and  other 
con^mentators,  who  understand  Moses 
as  insinuating  that  the  spirit  o(  retalia- 
tion or  revenge  was  at  the  bottom  of 
his  conduct.  But  we  prefer  on  the 
whole  a  simpler  constmctioii  of  the 


22  And  Aaron  said.  Let  not  the 
anger  of  my  lord  wax  hot :  «  thou 
knowest  the  people,  that  they  ar^ 
set  on  mischief. 

e  ch.  14. 11.  d^  15.  34.  A  16. 8,  90,  S8.  d^  17. 
2.  4. 

speaker's  meaning.  We  believe  the 
scope  of  the  question  is  simply  to  in- 
quire, what  were  the  influences  and  in- 
ducements brought  to  bear  upon  him 
by  the  people,  which  could  prevail  to 
gain  his  consent  to  such  an  abominable 
measure.  If  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
advance  any  thing  which  should  stand 
him  instead  of  an  excuse,  he  was  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  hear  it.  <Did  they 
importune,  or  cajole,  or  threaten  thee  ? 
Make  a  free  confession,  and  solve  the 
problem  of  thy  conduct.'  Yet  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Moses  anticipated 
any  answer  from  Aaron  that  could 
really  excuse  him,  or  explain  away  the 
fact  that  a  great  sin  had  ^been  actually 
committed.  Whatever  were  his  motives, 
he  had  led  the  people  into  wn,  not  per- 
haps by  being  the  first  mover  of  it,  but 
by  consenting  to  it,  aiding  and  abetting 
it,  when,  as  a  magistrate,  he  should 
have  resisted  and  put  it  down.  He 
might  justly  be  said,  therefore,  to  have 
*  brought  it  upon  them'  by  giving  them 
his  countenance  in  it.  Such  is  the  ten- 
fold power  of  evil,  which  attaches  itsel/ 
to  the  example  of  those  who  stand  high 
in  authority  and  repute !  In  the  esti- 
mate of  Scripture  Aaron's  conduct  was 
a  virtual  hatred  of  his  people  which 
was  not  to  have  been  expected  except 
from  an  enemy.  Lev.  19.  17,  *Thou 
shah  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart ; 
thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
neighbor,  and  shall  not  suffer  sin  upon 
him.*  This  text  is  an  humbling  com- 
mentary upon  the  proceedings  of  Aaron 
in  this  sad  affair. 

22.  And  Aaron  saidj  Let  notj  &c. 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Aaron  forhii 
conduct  are  hor.est,  but  frivolous.  He 
makes  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts 
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23  For  they  said  unto  me,  ^  Make 
us  gods  which  shall  go  before  us; 
for  asfer  this  Moses,  the  man  that 
brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become 
of  him. 

24  And  I  said  unto  them,  whoso- 
e/er  hath  any  gold,  let  them  break 

«*  ver.  1. 

but  leaves  himself  wholly  unjustified  in 
the  premises,  as  may  easily  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance ,  that  Moses  does 
Dot  seem  to  regard  it  as  deserving  of  a 
reply.    He  passes  by  the  lame  apology 

without  a  single  word  of  comment. 

H  Thou  knowest  the  peopUf  that  they 
are  set  on  mischief,  Heb.  hC\n  ^'Xl 
bera  An,  that  they  are  in  evil;  an  em> 
phatic  mode  of  expression  indicating 
that  they  are,  as  it  were,  settled,  sunk, 
immersed  in  evil  or  in  sin.  So,  ]  John, 
5. 19,  'The  whole  world  lieth  in  wick- 
edness (in  evil)  ;'  a  phrase  equivalent 
to  being  very  evil,  as  when  it  is  said, 
Ps.  33.  4,  (Heb.)  'his  words  are  in 
truthj'  the  meaning  is,  that  his  words 
are  pre-eminently  true  and  faithful. 
Gr.  'Thou  knowest  the  violent  force  of 
this  people.'  Yet  how  obvious  even  to 
a  child,  that  the  perverseness  of  the 
people  was  no  apology  for  the  pusillan- 
imity of  their  leader.  Were  they  giveo 
to  evil? — So  much  the  more  needful 
was  it  for  him  to  stem>the  torrent,  and 
by  inflexible  firmness  withstand  the 
workings  of  their  corruptions.  Our  in- 
stinctive sentiments  at  once  respond  to 
the  justice  of  the  divine  judgment  re- 
specting this  affair  as  recorded,  Deut. 
9.  20,  'And  the  Lord  was  very  angry 
with  Aaron  to  have  destroyed  him: 
and  I  prayed  for  Aaron  also  the  same 
lime.' 

24.  And  there  came  out  this  calf.  It 
might  perhaps  appear  from  the  letter 
that  Aaron  intended  to  insinuate,  that 
the  calf  was  produced  by  accident,  or 
by  some  invisible  or  magical  operation, 
and  that  he  was  as  much  surprised  at 
19* 


it  off.  So  they  gave  it  me:  then 
I  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  there 
«  came  out  this  calf. 
25  IF  And  when  Moses  saw  that 
the  people  were  f  naked,  (for  Aaron 
ghad  made  them  naked  unto  theif 
shame  among  their  enemies,) 

•  ver,  4.    t  ch.  33.  4,  5.    f  2  Chron.  28.  19. 

the  result  as  any  one  else  could  be' 
The  Targ.  Jon.  takes  the  same  view 
of  it ;  'And  I  said  unto  them,  whoso* 
ever  hath  gold  let  him  break  it  ofi*  and 
give  it  to  me;  and  I  cast  it  into  the 
fire,  and  Satan  entered  into  it,  and  i{ 
came  out  in  the  form  of  this  calf.'  But 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  thai 
a  man  like  Aaron  should  have  resorted 
to  such  a  silly  and  ridiculous  subter* 
fuge.  We  therefore  take  it  as  a  briei 
and  rather  garbled  account  of  the  pro> 
cess  of  formation,  upon  the  details  ol 
which  he  did  not  like  to  dwell,  though 
he  would  not  deny  his  agency  in  the 
affair.  He  confesses  that  he  took  the 
gold  and  melted  it,  and  that  the  calf 
was  the  result ;  but  he  excuses  himseh 
from  reciting  all  the  particulars  of  the 
process. 

25.  And'  when  Moses  saw  that  the 
people  were  naked.  Heb.  y^ti  parua^ 
from  3?  "ID  para^  to  free^  to  set  loose  y  to 
let  break  auniy,  and  thence  to  fall  into 
disorder f  confusion  f  and  expcsednesSf  a 
state  in  which  one  is  naked  of  defence. 
This  is  probably  the  leading  idea ;  not 
so  much  that  they  were  denuded  of 
their  garments  or  ornaments,  as  that 
they  were  deprived  by  their  impi- 
ous act  of  the  favorable  presence  and 
protection  of  heaven,  which  was  their 
glory  and  their  strength,  so  that  Uiey 
now  stood  as  naked  unarmed  men  lia- 
ble to  be  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  weakest  enemy.  It  was  doubtless 
a  conduct  strikingly  exemplifying  the 
truth  of  the  apothegm  of  one  of  the  Lat- 
in fathers;  'Non  est  nudils  risi  quem 
culpa  nudaverit/  he  only  is  naited  whom 
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26  Then  Moses  stood  in  the  gute 
of  the  camp,  and  said,  Who  is  on 
the  Lord's  side?  let  him  come  unto 
me.  And  ail  the  sons  of  Levi 
gathered  themseives  together  unto 
him. 

27  And  he  said  unto  them,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  Grod  of  Israei,  Put 


crittu  kutii  made  «o.  As  the  iiit|>ort, 
howcTer,  of  the  original  word  is  not 
settled  with  absolute  precison,  it  may 
be  that  it  more  properly  denotes  a  dis- 
sipated,  dissolute,  disorderly  state,  in 
which  the  people  had  thrown  off  dis- 
cipline and  restraint,  and  given  them- 
selves up  to  every  excess  of  revelling 
aiid  riot.  Thus  the  Gr.  *  were  diatipat- 
ed,  for  Aaron  had  diuipaled  ihem.' 
Parkhurst  renders  it  to  break  loote^  or 
ttart  andtf  as  from  the  true  religion 
and  worship ;  parallel  to  which  he  says 
IS  the  usage  of  the  term,  Prov.  29. 18. 
^Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish  (JID*^  yippard)  ;*  rather,  *  the 
people  break  away  or  apostatize  j^  or  as 
the  Vulg.  renders,  wUt  be  dissipated. 
So  2  Chron.  27.  19,  <For  the  Lord 
brought  Judah  low  because  of  Ahaz 
king  of  Israel ;  for  he  made  Judah 
naked.*  Gr.  *  Because  he  utterly  apoS' 
tatized  from  the  Lord.'— —IT  Unto 
their  shame.  Heb.  nS^TD^  leshitntza, 
to  infamy;  i.  e.  when  the  report  of  their 
foul  revolt  should  spread  abroad.  Chal. 
*To  blot  them  with  an  evil  name  in 
their  generations.  Gr.  <For  Aaron  had 
dissipated  them  for  a  rejoicing  to  their 
adversaries ;'  i.  e.  so  as  to  give  their  ene- 
mies cause  of  exultation  and  triumph 
over  them. 

26.  Then  Moses  stood  in  the  gate  of 
tlh  campy  &c.  Some  place  probably 
about  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  answer- 
ing in  a  rude  way  to  the  gate  of  a  city, 
where  courts  of  judgment  were  wont  to 
sit,  hear  causes,  and  give  sentence.— 
IT  Who  is  on  the  Lord*s  side  f  let  him 
come  to  me.  Heb.  '^Ja^  mn*^i  "^Ja  mi 
VUhovah  e/t,  whosoever  (is)  fir  the 


every  man  his  sword  by  his  side. 
and  go  in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate 
throughout  the  camp,  and  bijlay 
every  man  his  brother,  and  every 
man  his  companion,  and  every  man 
his  neighbor. 

1^  N  umb.  35. 5.    Deut.  33. 9. 

Lord — to  me! — where  the  words  *let 
hiiit  come'  are  omitted  through  the  im 
passioned  earnestness  of  the  speaker, 
f  Ail  the  sona  qf  Levi  gathered  tkew^ 
seivsM  together  unto  him.  This  can 
hardly  be  understood  Uterally,  as  it  is 
clearly  implied,  Deut.  33. 9,  that  aome 
of  the  Levttei  were  slain,  and  con- 
sequently that  some  of  them  w«re  in- 
volved ia  the  guilt  of  this  traasaetion. 
By  *alP  therefore  we  are  to  under- 
stand, perhaps,  that  all  who  did  i»- 
semble  were  sons  of  Levi,  and  that  ot 
them  there  was  a  very  large  number. 

27.  Put  every  man  his  svord  by  kit 
9«d«,  &c.  Judgment  was  here  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  commission,  Vnd  not  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  God  himself,  as  in 
some  other  instances  W  aggravate 
transgression.  It  was  indeed  a  trying 
test  to  which  the  fidelity  of  the  faithful 
was  now  to  be  submiued  in  ■becoming 
the  executioners  of  their  own  brethren, 
and  without  ditstinctioa  of  sex,  age,  or 
relation,  to  imbrue  their  bands  in  the 
blood  of  thoser  that  were  most  dear  to 
them.  But  the  offence  was  one  of  the 
most  aggravated  character ;  one  by 
which  the  honor  of  God's  great  name 
had  been  sadly  tarnished ;  and  in  order 
to  a  more  effectual  vindication  of  it, 
judgment  was  to  be  executed  with  ter- 
rible severity. IT  Go  in  and  out  from 

gate  to  gate  throughout  the  camp.  This 
is  no  doubt  to  be  understood  as  a  com- 
mission to  slay  every  one  whom  they 
should  meet  in  the  open  places  of  the 
camp,  let  him  be  relation,  friend,  or 
neighbor,  while  they  vere  not  required 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  tents,  inasmuch 
as  those  who  were  sensible  «f  the  diviot 
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28  And  the  children  of  Levi  did 
according  lo  the  word  of  Moses: 
and  there  fell  of  the  people  that 
day  ahout  three  thousand  men. 

29  »For  Moses  had  said,  Con- 
secrate yourselves  to-day  to  the 
Lord,  even  every  man  upon  his 
son,  and  upon  his  brother ;  that  he 

iNumb.  25.  11,  13, 13.  Deut.  IS.  6,— U. 
&  S3. 9,  10.  1  Sam.  15.  18, 32.  Prov.  31.  3. 
Zech.  13.  3.    Malt.  10.  37. 

displeasure  might  be  presumed  to  be 
there  employed  in  secret  in  bemoanmg 
their  own  or  the  iniquity  of  their  breth- 
ren. None  were  executed  but  those 
who  openly  and  boldly  stood  forth.-—— 
%  Slay  every  man  hie  brother,  &c. 
That  is,  let  those  who  are  on  the  Lord's 
side  slay  all  the  rest  who  have  apos- 
tatized, even  their  nearest  relations. 

28.  The  children  of  Levi  did  accord' 
ing  to  the  word  of  Moses.  Their  num- 
bers were  incomparably  less  than  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  people,  yet  acting  un- 
der and  animated  by  a  divine  commis- 
sion, they  hesitated  not  to  encounter 
them  sword  in  hand.  Their  victims, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  probably  so  dis- 
heartened by  conscious  guilt,  and  so 
confounded  and  intimidated  by  the  au- 
thority of  Moses,  that  they  made  no  re- 
sistance. 

29.  For  Moses  had  saidj  &c.  This 
discloses  the  reason  of  the  zeal  and 
alacrity  of  the  Levites  in  this  trying 
service.  Tl»ey  had  been  inf<»rmed  by 
Moses  that  the  inflicting  of  vengeance 
on  their  guilty  brethren  would  be  a 
service  so  acceptable  to  God,  that  they 
would  by  performing  it  secure  his 
'blessing*  by  being  confirmed  in  the 
sacerdotal  office,  and  should  by  this 
act,  as  it  were,  *  consecrate*  and  initiate 
themselves  unto  God  as  by  an  oflTering 
of  sacrifice.  Accordingly  it  is  said  to 
ihe  same  purpose,  Deut.  33.  8 — 10, 
»And  of  Levi  he  said,  Let  thy  Thum- 
mim  and  thy  Urim  be  with  thy  holy 
•oe,  fec.|  who  said  unto  his  father  and 


may  bestow  upon  you  a  blessing 
this  day. 

30  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
morrow,  that  Moses  said  unto  the 
people,  k  Ye  have  sinned  a  great 
sin:  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto 
the  Lord;  i peradventure  i  shall 
n>make  an  atonement  for  your 
sin. 

k  i  Sam.  13. 30, 23.  Luke  15. 18.  1 3  Sam. 
16.  13.    ilmos  5.  15.    »  Numb.  35. 13. 

to  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  him ; 
neither  did  he  acknowledge  his  breth- 
ren, nor  know  his  own  children ;  for 
they  have  observed  thy  word  and  kept 
thy  covenant.  They  shall  teach  Jacob 
thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law ;  they 
shall  put  incense  before  thee,  and  whole 
burnt  sacrifice  upon  thine  altars.'  This 
act  of  obedience  was  a  kind  of  inaugur- 
ation,  though  a  fearful  one,  of  the  tribe 
into  their  holy  office.  They  thus  wiped 
away  as  it  were  the  stain  which  adhered 
to  the  esculcheou  of  their  tribe  from 
the  conduct  of  their  father  Levi,  who 
had  wielded  his  sword  unto  sin  in  the 
affair  of  the  Shechemites,  Gen.  34. 25, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  lost  the 
blessing  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  conferred  upon  him,  and  which 
the  faithful  and  devoted  conduct  of  his 
sons  may  be  said  to  have  regained.——— 
IT  Consecrate.  Heb.  d^T^  IVt^TZ  milu 
yedkem,  fUl  your  hands.  On  the  ap- 
propriate significancy  of  this  term,  see 

Note  on  Ex.  29.  9. f  That  he  may 

bestow  upon  you  a  blessing.  The  bless- 
ing of  preferment  to  the  rank  of  God's 
special  ministers  in  the  service  of  his 
house. 

30.  Ye  have  sinned  a  great  sin.  From 
this  it  appears  that  all  the  guilty  wer 
not  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  the  ezecu 
tioners.  But  those  who  were  destroy- 
ed were  probably  the  individuals  who 
headed  the  rebellion,  and  of  whom  it 
was  fit  to  make  a  signal  example  in 
order  to  inspire  the  rest  with  a  salutary 
dread.     The  fact  of  their  exemption 
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31  And  Moses  «» returned  unto 
;he  liORD,  and  said,  Oh,  this  peo- 
ple have  smned  a  great  sm,  and 
have  omade  them  gods  of  gold. 

32  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive 

n  Deut.  9. 18.    o  ch.  20.  23.^ 

from  the  fatal  stroke  might  possibly 
beget,  in  their  minds,  the  persuasion 
that  their  guilt  was  not  of  a  very  deep 
dye  ;  but  Moses  here  acquaints  them  to 
the  contrary.  He  assures  them  that  they 
-"-even  they — ^had  '  sinned  a  great  sin  ;' 
and  not  only  so,  he  even  expresses 
himself  as  if  he  deemed  it  somewhat 
questionable  whether  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  of  God  to  grant 
them  forgiveness.  *  I  will  go  up  unto 
the  Lord ;  peradventure  I  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  your  sin.*  He  thought 
he  might  perhaps  be  made  an  instru- 
ment of  reconcilintion;  for  in  no  other 
sense  coiild  atonement  be  properly  pre- 
dicated of  Aaron's  agency  on  this-  oc- 
casion. He  was  not  without  hope,  nor 
yet  was  he  destitute  of  fear ;  accord- 
ingly his  words  were  calculated  to 
preserve  the  people  in  a  due  medium 
between  desponding  dread  and  pre- 
sumptuous confidence.  Such  is  the  usu- 
al style  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  ad- 
dresses to  flagrant  sinners.  Amos,  5. 
15,  *  It  may  be  that  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts  will  be  gracious  unto  the  remnant 
of  Joseph.'  Jonah,  1.  6,  *What  mean- 
est thou,  0  sleeper?  arise,  call  upon 
thy  God,  if  so  be  that  God  will  think 
upon  us,  that  we  perish  not.*  Acts,  8. 
22,  *Repent  therefore  of  this  thy  wick- 
edness, and  pray  God,  if  perhaps  the 
thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven 
thee.* 

31.  And  Moses  returned.  From  a 
comparison  of  this  with  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  narrative  we  infer  that  this 
wiihdrawmenl  from  the  people  was  not 
the  same  with  that  of  forty  days'  dura- 
tion of  which  Moses  thus  speaks,  Deut. 
9. 18,  *Aud  I  fell  do^vn  before  the  Lord, 
as  at  the  first,  forty  days   and  forty 


their  sin:  and  if  laot.  pblot  rae,  1 
pray  thee,  q  out  of  thy  book  which 
thou  hast  written. 

P  Ps.  69.  28.  Kom.  9.  3  H  Ps.  56.  8.  A 
139.  I «.  Dan.  12.  1.  Phil.  4. 3.  Rev.  3.  5 
A  13.  8.  A  17.  8.  &  20. 12,  15.  dc  21.  27.  A 
22.  19 

nights;  I  did  neither  eat  bread,  nor 
drink  water,  because  of  all  your  sins 
which  ye  sinned,  in  doing  wickedly  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him 
to  anger.*  The  train  of  events  is  not 
very  clearly  detailed,  but  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  Moses  retired  for 
a  short  time  to  consult  the  Most  High 
once  or  twice  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  protracted  term 
of  forty  days.  See  the  remarks  upon 
the  order  of  occurrences  in  the  next  chap- 
ter.  IT  Ohf  this  people  Kave  sinned  a 

great  sii\f  &c.  The  impassioned  and 
pathetic  tone  in  which  he  begins  his 
prayer  is  very  remarkable.  He  speaks' 
like  one  who  is  overwhelmed  with  hor- 
ror at  the  enormity  of  the  sin,  for  the 
pardon  of  which  he  pleads.  The  Scrip- 
tures deal  but  sparingly  in  such  inter- 
jectional  phrases  as  the  present,  and 
wherever  they  occur  they  indicate  the 
most  profound  emotion  in  the  speaker. 
But  Moses  knew  well,  as  do  all  other 
saints,  that  nothing  is  so  efiicacious  in 
obtaining  mercy  as  deep  humiliation 
before  God. 

32.  Yet  now  f  if  thou  unit  forgive  their 
sin.  This  is  an  imperfect  sentence, 
and  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  printed  as 
it  is  in  many  English  editions  of  the 
Bible — 'Yet  now  if  thou  wilt  forgive 
their  sin — ;  ifnot,*&c.  The  Gr.  has, 'If 
thou  wilt  forgive  them  the  sin,  forgive 
them.*  Several  modern  versions  pro- 
pose to  supply  the  ellipsis  in  like  man- ' 
ner  J  but  the  suspension  of  the  meanitig 
by  such  an  expressive  break  is  far  more 
significant  than  any  word  which  could 

be  introduced  to  fill  vt  u  '. IT  Blot 

m«,  I  pray  thee^  out  of  th%  bookj  called 
Ps.  69.  29,  *  the  book  of  the  living ; 
Phil.  4.  3,  '  the  book  of  life  -,*  Ezek.  13 
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33  And  the  Lorl  said  unto  Mo-  j  have  spoken  unto  thee:  »Behold^ 
ses.  r  Whosoever  hath  smne4  |  mine  Angel  shall  go  before  thee : 
against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  nevertheless,  tin  the  day  when  I 


my  book. 

34  Therefore  now  go,  lead  the 
people  unto  the  place  of  which  I 

r  Lev.  23,  30.    Ezek.  18.  4. 

9,  *  the  writing  of  the  house  of  Isrdel.' 
The  meaning  is,  let  my  name  be  no 
more  in  the  number  of  those  whom  thou 
hast  destined  to  live ;  let  me  die  with 
my  people.  For  aslhe  phrase,  Is.  4.  3, 
<  to  be  written  with  the  living,'  signifies 
to  be  preserved  alive  while  others  die, 
so  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the 
living  is  tantamount  to  being  taken  out 
of  life  while  others  survive.  There  is  no 
intimation  in  these  words  of  any  secret 
book  of  the  divine  decrees,  or  of  any 
thing  involving  the  question  of  Moses* 
final  salvation  or  perdition.  He  simply 
expressed  the  wish  rather  to  die  than  to 
witness  the  destruction  of  his  people. 
The  phraseology  is  in  allusion,  prob- 
ably, to  the  custom  of  having  the  names 
of  a  community  enrolled  in  a  register, 
and  whenever  one  died,  of  erasing  his 
name  from  the  number. 

33.  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against 
me,  &c.  This  seems  intended  to  de- 
clare a  general  rule  of  proceeding  in  the 
divine  government,  in  which  an  assur- 
ance is  given  that  the  innocent  shall  not 
be  confounded  with  the  guilty,  but  that 
punishment  should  fall  where  it  was 
justly  due,  and  nowhere  else.  It  was 
in  the  present  case  a  clear  intimation 
of  mercy  to  the  people,  assuring  their 
leader  that  they  should  not  be  destroy- 
ed in  a  body,  but  those  only  who  had 
merited  cutting  off  by  their  sin. 

34^  Behold  mine  Angel  shall  go  be- 
fore thee.  As  the  term  *AngeP  is  m 
several  cases  in  this  narrative  used  as 
nynonimous  with  the  Pillar  of  Cloud, 
we  should  naturally  be  led  to  suppose, 
if  the  sequel  were  not  inconsistent  with 
t,  that  the  meaning  here  was,  that  not- 
Krithstanding  their  recent  high  handed 


visit,  I  will  visit  their  sin  upon 
theuL 

•  ch.  33.  2,  14,  &c.   NiJ?nb.  20. 16.  t  Deut. 
32.  35.    Amos  3.  14.    Rum.  2.  5,  6. 

iniquity,  this  guiding  signal,  this  pro- 
tecting Presence,  should  still  go  with 
them.  But  upon  comparing  the  passage 
before  us  with  the  words  of  Moses,  ch. 
33..  12 — 16,  it  appears  obvious  that  he 
took  the  word  in  a  more  general  sense 
as  simply  indicating  some  kind  ofprovi' 
dential  agency  which  should  be  exerted 
in  their  behalf  while  pursuing  their 
journey  through-  the  wilderness.  That 
this  is  a  legitimate  sense  of  the  word 
*AngeP  any  one  may  be  convinced  by 
referring  to  the  scriptural  use  of  the 
term  as  fully  detailed  in  the  Note  on 
Ex.  3.  2.  Vhe  promise,  therefore, 
though  consoling  was  yet  vague.  It 
left  Moses  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  Angel,  i.  e.  agency,  which 
he  was  taught  to  expect.*  Accordingly 
in  his  prayer  in  the  ensuing  chapter  he 
earnestly  beseeches  for  more  precise 
information,  and  desires  that  no  other 
than  the  particular  *  Angel  of  the  pre- 
sence* the  majestic  Shekinah,  should 

accompany  them. IT  Nevertheless, 

in  the  day  when  I  visit,  I  will  visit 
their  sin  upon  them.  That  is,  when  I 
have  occasion  to  visit  them  in  judg- 
ment for  other  offences,  I  will  remember 
their  sin  on  this  occasion,  and  increase 
their  t)unishment  on  account  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly it  has  always  remained  as  a 
tradition  among  the  Jews,  even  to  the 
present  day,  that  in  whatever  afflictions 
they  have  been  made  to  experience  there 
was  mingled  at  least  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  of  the  golden  calf.  The  intima> 
tion  conveys  an  important  praclica. 
lesson  to  thepeople  of  God  in  all  ages. 
The  effects  of  one  sin  may  go  to  en- 
hance the  punishment  of  another,  and 
so  we  may  have  constant  memoriali 
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35  And  the  Lorp  plagued  the 
people,  because  uthev  made  the 
calf  which  Aaron  made. 

CfLA^PTER  XXXIII. 

AND  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, Depart  and  go  up  hence, 

a  3  San.  19. 9.    Acts  7.  41. 

of  a  particular  oflfence -throughout  the 
chastening  discipline  of  a  whole  life. 

35.  And  the  Lord  plagued  the  people ^ 
&c.  It  is  not  clear  that  this  statement  re> 
fers  to  any  particular  plague  or  pesti- 
lence  which  occurred  at  this  time  among 
the  people.  It  may  he  understood  of  the 
subsequent  scourges  and  calamities 
which  they  suffered  during  their  so- 
journ in  the  wilderness  as  long  as  Mo- 
ses lived.  In  this  case  it  is  but  another 
mode  of  saying  that  the  threatening 
denounced  in  the  preceding  verse  was 
actually  fulfilled  in  the^r  al\er  experi- 
ence as  a  nation.  At  the  same  time,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  order  of  events 
is  very  much  transposed  in  this  part  of 
the  narrative^  there  is  nothing  actually 
to  forbid  the  supposition  that  the  plague 
or  stroke  here  mentioned  is  no  other 
than  the  slaughter  of  the  three  thousand 
recorded  in  the  next  chapter.  Indeed 
we  think  this  on  the  whole  the  prefer, 
able  interpretation.— ^ir  Becatise  they 
made,  &c.  That  is,  because  they  caused 
or  procured  to  be  made ;  a  phraseology 
of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Thus, 
Acts,  1 .  18,  Judas  is  said  to  have  pur- 
chased a  field,  which  in  fact,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  priests,  but  it  is  attributed 
to  Judas  because  his  receiving  and  then 
returning  the  money,  was  the  occasion 
of  its  being  bought.  The  originators 
And  procurers  of  evil  are  not  to  promise 
themselves  impunity  because  they  have 
prevailed  upon  others  to  become  their 
tools  in  iwS  execution.  The  conse- 
quences will  *  return  to  plague  the  in- 
ventors.* God*s  judgment  is  always  ac. 
cording  to  truth,  and  he  will  charge 
home  guilt  where  it  properly  beloiigs. 


thou  «  and  the  people  which  thbv 
hast  brought  up  out  of  the  land  ol 
Egypt,  imto  the  land  which  I 
sware  unto  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and 
to  Jacob,  saying,  b  Unto  thy  seed 
will  I  give  it: 

»ch.  32. 7.    b  Gen.  12.  7.  ch.  32.  13. 

'  Deos  qui  rogat,  ille  facit,'  he  who  aak$ 
for  goda  makee  them. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  right  adjustment  of  the  events  of 
this  chapter  in  the  chronological  order 
of  the  narrative,  is  a  matter  attended 
with  some  difficulty.  From  the  render- 
ing of  our  established  version  it  would 
seem,  that  what  was  now  said  to  Mosei 
was  posterior  in  point  of  time  to  tbe  in- 
cidents recorded  in  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter ;  but  from  an  attentive 
consideration  and  collation  of  the  tenor 
of  the  whole,  we  are  persuaded,  with 
Calvin  and  other  critics  of  note,  that 
the  proper  rendering  of  v.  1 ,  is  in  the 
pluperfect — ^  the  Lord  had  said' — and 
that  the  appropriate  place  for  the  inter- 
view and  incidents  here  related  is  prior 
to  the  order  and  the  promise  contained  v. 
34  of  ch.  32.  In  that  verse  God  declares 
his  purpose  of  sending  his  angel  before 
the  people,  and  we  naturally  enquire 
how  it  happenn  that  such  an  assurance 
was  necessary  ?  Was  there  any  danger 
that  an  angel  wonld  not  be  sent  ?  Had 
any  intimation  been  given  that  his-guid- 
ing  and  protecting  prt'sence  would  be 
withdrawn?  To  this  the  correct  an- 
swer undoubtedly  is,  that  all  that  is  re- 
lated in  ch.  33,  had  occurred  anterior  to 
the  promise  made  in  ch.  32.34.  God 
had  threatened  to  send  Moses  and  the 
people  forward  without  the  accom- 
panying presence  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Shekinah,  and  it  was  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fervent  intercession  of 
Moiiies  that  he  was  induced  to  retract  thit 
dread  determination.  In  the  foregoisf 
chapter,  therefore,  the  historian  merely 
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2  €  And  I  will  send  an  angel  be- 1  3  elJnto  a  land  flawing  wah  milk 
*ore  thee ;  ^and  I  will  drive  out  the  I  and  honey :  ^ for  I  will  not  go  up 
Canaanite,  the  Amorite,  and  the   in  the  midst  of  thee ;  for  thou  art 


Hittite,  and  the  Perizzite,  the  Hi- 
vite,  and  the  Jebusite : 

«  ch  32.  34.  &  34. 11.  d  Deut.  7.  23.  Josh. 
S4.  IJ 


States  in  a  summary  way  the  fact  of  bis 
earnest  prayer  and  the  concession  made 
to  U ;  in  the  present)  he  goes  back  and 
relates  minutely  the  train  of  circum- 
stances which  preceded  and  led  to  the 
declaration  above  mentioned.  In  doing 
this  he  virtually  makes  known  to  us  one 
main  ground  of  the  urgency  of  his  sup- 
olications.  He  was  afraid  that  God 
would  withdraw  the  tokens  of  his  vis- 
iblc  presence.  As  a  punishment  for  the 
mad  attempt  of  the  people  to  supply 
themselves  with  a  faXnt  symbol  of  his 
presence,  he  was  apprehensive  he  might 
be  provoked*to  take  from  them  the  trut^ 
and  hence  his  impassioned  entreaty 
that  God  would  not  visit  them  with 
so  sore  a  judgment.  But  the  particu- 
lars will  disclose  themselves  as  we 
proceed. 

I.  And  the  Lord  »aid.  Heb.  ^QT^I 
rnn*^  va-yedatber  Ye hovahf  and  Jehovah 
had  8aid;  as  the  like  phrase  is  often 
elsewhere  to  be  translated.  It  is  only 
the  context  in  such  cases  that  deter- 
mines the  true  mode  of  rendering.—— 
IT  Depart  and  go  up  hence^  &c.  These 
words,  and  what  immediately  follows, 
appear  to  have  been  spoken  by  God  to 
Moses  during  his  first  sojourn  upon  the 
summit  of  the  mount,  and  «pon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  making  of  the  golden  calf. 
In  sovereign  displeasure  he  turns  the 
)>copIe  over,  as  it  were,  upon  Moses, 
whom  he  represents  as  having  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt,  rather  than  him- 
self; and  though  he  promises  to  make 
good  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  and 
give  them  the  land  of  Canaan,  yet  he 
intimates  that  they  shall  go  forward 
withoui  <he  extraordinary  tokens  of  his 


a  g  stiff-necked  people:  lest  b I  con- 
sume thee  in  the  way. 

o  ch.  S.  6.  •  f  ver.  15.  17.   g  ch.  33.  9.  &  S4 
9.     Deut.  9    6,  13.    l^ch.  33.21.  <b  23.10. 
Numb.  16.  21.  45. 

presence  which  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed, and  which  would  have  been  con- 
tinued to  them  but  for  their  sin.  Such 
language  imports,  however,  a  reserved 
prerogative  of  change  in  the  dispen- 
sation announced  if  adequate  reasonii 
for  it  should  occur. 

2.  And  J  will  send  an  angel  he/ore 
thee.  This  clause  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  sf^oken  to  Moses,  bat  is  to  be 
read  in  connexion  with  the  preceding, 
V.  1,  as  a  part  of  the  promise  to  the 
fathers  and  their  seed,  which  God  is 
here  reciting.  The  promise  of  the  emis- 
sary angel  was  not,  indeed,  expressly 
made  to  either  of  the  patriarchs  here 
mentioned,  but  it  was  expressly  made 
to  the  Israelites,  Ex.  23.  20,  and  the 
whole  is  here  brought  together  as  one 
integral  promise. 

3.  For  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst 
of  thee  f  &c.  Chal.  4  will  not  make  my 
Shekinah  C^nS^lD  ehekinti)  to  go  up  in 
the  midst  of  thee.'  Arab.  'I  will  not 
make  my  Light  (or  Splendor)  to  go  up 
among  you.'  Having  recited  the  prom* 
ise  formerly  made  of  conducting  them 
in  to  Canaan  by  the  medium  of  the  Angel 
of  his  presence,  or  the  Shekinah,  the 
Lord  here  <9Stensibly  retracts  his  prom- 
ise and  announces  a  contrary  intention. 
So  perverse,  stiff-necked,  and  rebel- 
lious had  they  proved,  that  they  were 
to  consider  themselves  as  having  for- 
feited the  favor  of  such  a  presence,  and 
as  being  righteously  exposed  to  be  left 
in  utter  destitution  of  the  symbol  of 
their  glory.  Yet  the  well-grounded  re 
mark  of  Scott  is  e  'er  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  'such  declarations  rather 
express  what  God  justly  might  do,  what 
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1  If  And  whemthe  people  heard 
these  evil  tidings,  i  they  mourned : 
^  and  no  man  did  put  on  him  his 
ornaments. 

5  For  the  Lord  had  said  UDto 
Moses,  Say  imto  the  children  of 

>  Numb.  14.  1,  39.  k  Lev.  )0.  ti.  2  Sam. 
U.%A.  1  Kings  2).  27.  2  Kings  i9.  I.   Ksihac 

4.  1,  4.  hzia  9.  3.  Job  1.  2U.  &  2. 12.  l&ai. 
32.  11.    Ezek.  24.  17,  23.  dc  26.  16. 

I 

it  would  become  bim  to  do,  aud  what 
be  would  do,  were  it  not  for  some  in- 
terveuiiig  cousideration,  than  bis  irre- 
versible purpose  ;  and  always  imply  a 
reserved  exception^  in  case  the  party 
olTending  were  truly  penitent.' — » 
IT  Le$t  J  consume  thee  in  the  way. 
Lest  I  sbould  be  constrained,  by  a  just 
regard  to  my  own  glory,  to  come  out 
in  consuming  wrath  against  your  ini- 
quities. 

4,  5.  When  the  people  heard  these 
evil  tidingSf  they  mourned.  The  an- 
nouncement was  probably  made  to  the 
people  when  Moses  first  came  down 
from  the  mount,  and  after  breaking  the 
tables  of  stone.  Their  humiliation, 
therefore,  took  place  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  period  of 
forty  days,  during  which  Moses  with- 
drew himself  from  the  congregation  for 
the  purpose  of  prayer  and  fasting.  The 
cfi*ect  produced  showed  that  they  were 
deeply  sensible  of  the  value  of  the 
blessing  whi^  they  were  likely  to 
los*».  They  wera  at  once  filled  wjih 
grief,  which  expressed  itself  by  the 
usual  external  budges  of  ^mourning,' 
viz.,  divesting  themselves*  of  their  or- 
naments, although  it  appears  from  v. 

5,  that  this  was  at  the  same  time  in 
obedience  to  an  express  command  of 
Jehovah.  Tiiis  was  not  only  in  order 
that  they  might  evince  the  appropriate 
tokens  of  sorrow  and  humiliation,  but 
also  that  they  could  make  sacrifices  to 
God  as  well  as  to  a  golden  calf.  While 
thus  disrobed  of  their  festive  garments 
and  precious  jewels,  ^nd  clad  in  the 
habit  of  penitents,  God  represents  him- 


Israel,  l  Ye  are  a  stiff-necked  peo- 
ple: I  will  come  up  mmio  the 
midst  of  thee  in  a  moment,  and 
consume  thee :  therefore  now  put 
off  thy  ornaments  from  thee,  that 
I  may  nknow  what  to  do  unto 
thee. 

1  ver.  3.    m  See  Numb.  16.  45, 46.   a  DeuU 
8.  2.    Fs.  ISy.  23. 

—     ■—  ■    -  ■         —  -  ^         _ 

self  as  deliberating  how  to  act  towards 
them.  But  when  God  speaks  of  bim^ 
self  in  this  language,  as  if  perplexedTand 
wavering  in  his  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  im- 
derstood  as  intimating  that  such  things 
acttuUly  exist  j  for  '  known  unto  God 
are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  oi 
the  world ;'  nor  cau  any  occasion  pos- 
sibly arise  in  which  he  can  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  act.  But  he  is  pleased  to  speak 
in  this  way  of  himself  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  our  feeble  appre- 
hensions. Compare  Hos.  6. 4.  and  Jer. 
3.  19,  where  aUo  the  Most  High  speaks 
as  if  perplexed  in  his  mind  about  the 
line  of  conduct  he  should  purbu^,  and  as 
wisihing  to  show  mercy,  but  not  know- 
ing how  to  do  it  consistently  with  his 
own  honor.  All  this  is  plainly  capable 
of  a  sense  entirely  consistent  with  the 
reverence  due  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
But  while  it  is  intimated  that  so  long 
as  impenitence  continues  he  knows  not 
how  to  exercise  mercy  to  the  sinner, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  implied,  that 
when  once  humbled  for  their  iniquities 
he  is  at  no  loss  how  to  act  towards 
them  J  he  can  then  give  free  scope  to 
the  merciful  and  -couipabsionate  dis- 
position of  his  own  heart.  So  it  is 
clear  that  the  language  in  the  present 
case  implied  a  design  of  mercy,  provid- 
ed they  showed  signs  of  repentance 
and  as  they  did  demean  themselves  a6 
those  who  were  conscious  «#  their  dc' 
linquencies  and  sincerely  mourned,  we 
may  suppose  that  this  fact  added  its 
weight  to  the  fervency  of  JMoscs*  pray- 
ers to  give  them  prevail  w  e  with  Gtai 
in  their  behalf. 
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v'  And  the  children  of  Israel 
stripped  tliemselves  of  their  orna- 
ments by  the  mount  Horeb. 

7  And  Moses  took  the  tabema- 
ele,  and  pitched  it  without  the 
camp  afar  off  from  the  camp,  ©  and 

o  cU.  29.  42,  43. 

6.  By  the  rmmnt  Horeb.  Heb.  *^T]f2 
3'in  mehar  Horeb j  from  raount  Horeb. 
That  is,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
it,  as  not  worthy  to  stand  in  immediate 
proximity  to  it.  The  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, however,  in  that  sense  is  so 
singular,  that  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  regard  the  preposition  *  from'  as  a 
particle  of  time  rather  than  of  pkLce, 
implying  that  from  the  time  of  the  oc: 
currence  of  this  transaction  at  Horeb, 
they  divested  themselves  of  their  oma- 
nents,  and  continu<?d  to  dispense  with 
them  during  the  remainder  of  their  so- 
journing.  Thus  it  is  said,  Num.  14.  19, 
»A8  thou  hast  lorgiveu  this  people /rom 
Egypt  even  untilnow;'  i.e.  from  the  time 
of  their  being  in  Egypt.  Why  may  not 
the  phrase  '  from  HoreV  in  the  one  in- 
stance be  equivalent  to  '  from  Egypt'  in 
the  other?  See  this  usage  of  speech 
more  fully  illustrated  in  the  Note  on 
Gen.  2.  10. 

7.  And  Moses  took  the  tabernacle^  &c. 
Heb.  infc^n  ha-ohelf  the  tent.  It  is 
evident  that  the  tabernacle  or  tent  here 
mentioned  could  not  be  that  concerning 
which  Moses  had  before  received  direc- 
tions, for  that  was  not  yet  built ;  nor  is 
It  at  all  probable  that  Ihe  private  tent 
of  Moses  is  to  be  understood,  for  it  ap- 
pears v.  8,  that  Moses  himself  went 
back  and  forth  to  and  from  this  taber- 
nacle as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation, from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  he,  as  well  as  they,  ordinarily  re- 
sided within  the  camp.  The  probability 
therefore  is  that  the  Israelites,  previous 
to  the  erection  of  the  prescribed  taber- 
nacle, liad  some  kind  of  sacred  tent  or 
portable  temple  for  the  public  perform- 
tnce  of  religious  rites,  which  Moses, 
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called  it  the  Tabernacle  o."  the 
Congregation.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  every  one  which  p  sought 
the  Lord,  went  out  unto  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  which 
was  without  the  camp. 

PDeut.4.29.    2  Sam.  21. 1. 

as  an  argument  of  God's  displeasure 
against  Israel,  on  this  occasion,  ordered 
to  be  removed  from  a  camp  so  gro^ly 
profaned  by  idol-worship.  It  is  in- 
deed objected  to  this,  that  this  taber-* 
nacle  now  first  began  to  be  honored 
with  a  new  designation,  and  called  ^ntk 
^y^12  ohel  moid,  the  tabernacle  of  con' 
vention,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  its  having  previously  been  em- 
ployed for  such  a  purpose.  But  to  this 
it  may  be  replied,  that  nothing  forbids 
the  rendering  the  clause  in  the  pluper- 
fect, and  considering  it  as  introduced 
parenthetically — 'And  took  the  taber- 
nacle and  pitched  it  without  the  camp 
afar  off  from  the  camp  (for  he  had 
called  it  the  Tabernacle  of  Conven- 
tion) ;  and  it  came  to  pass,'  &c.  It 
was  so  called  because  such  was  its  ob- 
ject and  use.  It  had  hitherto  served 
this  purpose  in  the  midst  o(  the  camp ; 
but  now  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  aliena- 
tion and  displeasure,  and  in  order  to 
quicken  and  deepen  their  penitence,  it 
was  to  be  removed  from  its  former  po- 
sition, and  stationed  at  a  distance  from 
a  locality  which  had  forfeited  its  longer 
coiitinuance  upon  it.  The  withdraw- 
ment  was  an  intimation  to  their  senses 
of  the  fact  announced  by  Moses  of  their 
purposed  dereliction  by  Jehovah's  pre- 
sence. He  had  before  promised,  ch. 
25.  8,  to  dwell  among  th«m,  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  as  the  oracular 
presence  of  the  Deity  was  supposed  to 
be  especially  conaected  with  a  tent  or 
tabernacle  J  it  may  be  supposed  that 
this  temporary  erection  had  been  pre 
pared  with  that  view,  until  the  larger 
and  more  magnificent  one  designed  by 
God  himself  should  be  built.    But  so 
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^  .aid  it  camt'  o  pi  iS  when  Mo- 
ses went  out  into  the  taberaacle, 
*Jiat  all  the  people  rose  up,  and 
itood  ev^eiy  man  Mat  his  tent-door, 
and  looked  after  Moses,  until  he 
was,  gone  into  the  tabernacle. 

q  Numb.  10.  27. 

Aggravated  and  enormous  had  been  the 
offence  recently  committed,  that  the 
Must  High  proceeds  now  to  indicate  in 
a  risible  manner  the  retraction  of  his 
gracious  promise,  and  instead  of  fix- 
ing the  symbols  of  his  presence  in  the 
camp,  to  cause  them  to  be  removed  and 
planted  far  away  from  the  places  which 
had  contracted  such  foul  defilement. 
—  f  Every  one  which  taught  the 
JMvd.  Chal.  <Rrery  one  which  sought 
doctrine  (or  information)  from  before 
the  face  of  the  Lord — went  forth  to  the 
tabernacle  of  the  house  of  doctrine 
which  was  without  the  camp.'  The 
remoTal  of  the  tabernacle  took  away 
of  course  the  facilities  which  the  peo- 
ple had  formerly  enjoyed  for  consult- 
ing the  divine  oracle.  This  they  could 
no  more  do  in  the  camp,  but  were 
obliged  for  the  purpose  to  go  abroad 
to  the  place  where  God  was  henceforth 
pleased  to  manifest  his  presence.  It 
IS  evident,  therefore^  that  it  was  not  a 
total  withdrawment  of  the  tokens  of  the 
divine  favor.  The  Most  High  still  pro- 
claimed himself  willing  to  be  sought 
unio.  Intimations  of  mercy  were  thus 
mingled  with  the  signs  of  displeasure, 
<  lest  the  spirit  should  faint  before  him 
"and  the  souls  which  he  had  made.'  It 
may  still,  however,  be  regarded  as 
probable  that  the  people  here  spo'cen 
of  did  not  actually  enter  into  the  taber- 
nacle— a  privilege  apparently  reserved 
for  Moses  alone— but  only  approached 
towards  it  themselves,  while  Moses 
acted  as  their  advocate  in  the  business 
which  had  brought  them  out. 

8.  It  came  to  past  when  Moaet  vent 
«#..*.  &c.  The  particulars  here  men- 
fcione  1  <)rp  not.  as  w*  suppose,  to  be  un- 


9  And  it  eame  to  pass,  as  Moses 
entered  into  the  tabernacle,  the 
cloudy  pillar  descended  and  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  LORD  r  talked  with  Moses. 

rch.  S5  S3.  4e  31.  18.    Ps.  99.  7 

derstood  as  having  occurred  on  one  spe* 
cial  occasion  only,  but  as  being  the 
ordinary  accompaniments,  for  several 
days  together,  of  Moses'  ingress  into 
the  sacred  tent  whenever  be  entered 
it.  His  ordinary  residence  was  doubt- 
less in  the  camp  with  his  family,  but 
in  his  office  of  intercessor,  mediator, 
and  judge,  he  had  repeated  occasiont 
to  go  forth  to  this  tent  to  hold  inter- 
views with  Jehovah ;  and  whenever  thia 
was  the  case,  as  he  was  acting  on  the 
behalf  of  the  people,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  watch  with  intense 
solicitude  the  visible  indications  of  the 
issue  of  the  affair.  Thus  the  disciples 
'  looked  after'  otir  Lord  Jesus,  when  he 
ascended  on  high  to  enter  into  the  holy 
place  not  made  with  hands,  till  *a 
cloud  received  hitn.out  of  their  sight, 
as  Moses  here.'  Henry.  The  station 
of  the  tabernacle,  we  think  it  prob^ 
able,  was  somewhere  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  far  indeed  below  the  summit, 
and  yet  in  some  conspicuous  locality, 
that  might  be  seen  by  most  of  the  mul- 
titude below.  The  topographical  fea. 
tures  of  the  region  are  such  that  if  the 
tent  were  without  the  camp  it  must  ne* 
cessarily  be  upon  some  elevated  ground, 
as  all  the  valleys  or  wadys  would  oj 
course  be  occupied  by  the  tents  of  the 
congregation. 

9.  The  cloudy  pillar  descended  and 
stood  at  the  door  of  thi  tabernacle  y  &c. 
It  descended  from  the  summit  to  the 
less  elevated  part  of  the  mountain 
where  the  Tabernacle  stood.  As  the 
sublime  object  had  probably  remained 
entirely  stationary  for  at  least  forty 
days,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  it 
j  must  have  produced  a  deep  sensatioa 
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10  A\id  all  the  people  saw  the 
cloudy  pillar  stand  at  the  taber- 
nacle-door: and  all  the  people  rose 

among  the  people  to  see  it  now  ag^in 
majestically  moving  from  its  place,  and 
transferring  itself  down  the  mountain 
to  the  spot  where  the  tent  was  fixed, 
and  where  Moses  had  now  repaired. 
This  would  indeed  verify  the  claim  of 
the  sacred  structure  to  the  title  of 
*  Tabernacle  of  Meeting,'  when  Jeho- 
vah by  his  symbol  was  thus  pleased  to 
meet  with  his  servant  in  this  open  and 
honorary  manner,  in  the  sight  of  the 
awe'Struck  host.  The  effect  would  natu- 
rally be  to  inspire  additional  reverence 
for  the  person  and  authority  of  Moses, 
as  one  whom  God  saw  fit  to  distinguish 
ny  the  indubitable  seal  of  his  own  selec- 
tion, and  to  endow  with  the  highest  pre- 
rogatives of  a  human  mediator.  The 
descent  of  the  cloudy  pillar  at  the  door 
of  the  tent  would  also  tend  to  assure 
them  that  the  rupture  between  God  and 
his  people  was  not  utterly  past  heal- 
ing. Though  withdrawn,  in  the  with- 
drawing of  the  Tabernacle,  from  the 
midst  of  them,  he  was  still  accessible. 
With  due  reverence  and  patience  and 
prostration  of  spirit  they  might  still 
approach  him,  notwithstanding  his  of- 
fended  majesty  maintained  a  lofty  ami 
awitil  reserve  which  could  not  but  en- 
gender some  measure  of  trembling  sus- 
pense. Nor  is  such  an  attitude  un- 
wonted to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  He 
often  hides  his  face  from  sinners  that 
he  may  the  more  eflfectually  incite  them 
to  seek  him  with  broken  hearts.  Un- 
der his  fatherly  chastisement,  therefore, 
we  are  not  to  give  way  so  far  to  the 
promptings  of  terror  or  conscious  guilt 
as  to  forbear  to  seek  him,  l>ut  even 
though  from  afar  to  make  our  earnest 
fcuit  towards  him.  So  long  as  the  tokens 
of  his  presence  are  not  entirely  remov- 
ed,  we  are  not  permitted  to  nourish  our 

despair. V  And  the  Lord  talked  with 

Moeef.    The  words  *  the  Lord'  are  evi- 


up  and  swor^pped,  every  man 
in  his  tent-door. 


•  ch.  4.  31. 


dently  supplied,  as  if  there  were  in  the 
original  an  ellipsis  of  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  verb.  But  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  correct  rendering  is  yielded  by 
the  omission  of  this  phrase.  The  writer 
intended  to'saythat  the  cloudy  pillar 
talked  with  Moses ;  nor  is  any  thing 
farther  necessary  to  justify  the  expres- 
sion than  a  reference  to  the  view,  so 
often  repeated  in  the  preceding  Notes, 
of  the  Shekinah  of  the  Old  Testament 
economy.  The  aerial  column,  as  the 
enclosing  receptacle  of  the  inner  'Glorjr' 
was  the  symbol  of  the  Lord's  presence 
to  his  people,  and  was  the  visible  organ 
of  the  communication  of  his  will.  In 
this  character  it  bore  the  name,  dis- 
played the  attributes,  and  claimed  the 
honors,  of  Jehovah  himself.  Nothing 
can  be  more  pertinent  to  this  point  than 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  99.  7, 
*He  spake  to  them  in  the  cloudy  pillar.' 
It  would  be  easy  to  eijlarge  upon  this 
explanation,  and  to  show  its  immense 
importance  as  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  a 
multitude  of  passages  which  speak  of 
the  divine  manifestations,  but  the  ex- 
tended Note  at  the  close  of  chapter  14, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  will 
preclude  the  necessity  of  any  fuller  dis> 
cussion  of  the  text  before  us'. 

10.  All  the  people  roee  up  and  iror- 
shipped^  every  man  in  his  tetU  door. 
This  is  sometimes  erroneously  inter 
preted  of  the  more  civil  respect  and 
homnge  paid  by  the  people  to  Moses  as 
he  passed  by  the  ioors  of  their  tents  on 
his  way  to  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Con- 
gregation. It  was  unquestionably  a 
worship  rendered  to  God  in  token  of 
their  devout  and  grateful  acknowlege 
ment  of  his  goodness  in  restoring  to 
them,  even  though  at  a  distance,  the 
symbol  of  his  gracious  presence.  It 
was  a  virtual  profession  that,  whatever 
had  been  their  prit  obllquitiei,  thef 
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11  And  tthe  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man 
speaketh  unto  his  friend.    And  he 

t  Gen.  33.  3U.  Numb.  12. 6.  Deut.  34. 10. 

aow  considered  him  as  the  only  proper 
object  of  adoration,  and  would  hence* 
ioTih  pay  their  homage  to  him  alone. 
It  was  an  act  of  humble  reverence  very 
laturally  prompted  by  the  circum- 
stances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
tiow  must  their  hearts  have  beat  with 
tremulous  anxiety  as  they  stood  at  their 
I  cut-doors  and  *  looked  after  Moses  uii- 
•al  he  had  gone  into  the  Tabernacle." 
Their  encampment  they  liad  so  sadly 
detiled  by  their  sin  that  they  could  not 
Sut  have  deep  misgivings  whether  Je- 
bovab  would  auy  more  return  to  them 
or  accept  their  sacrifices,  or  listen  to 
their  prayers  and  praises.  They  could 
not  but  ask  themselves,  whether  he 
would  iudeed  meet  Moses  and  theui 
that  sought  him  at  the  Tabernacle  with- 
out the  camp.  What  a  relief  then  to 
such  doubts  as^  these  to  see  the  cloudy 
pillar  descend  !  How  gladdening  to 
their  souls  to  behold  even  this  partial 
intimation  of  the  reconcileableness  of 
their  oifended  sovereign !  In  the  honor 
thus  put  upon  their  leader  and  advocate 
they  could  not  but  read  a  token  of  good 
to  themselves.  They  had  put  off  their 
ornaments  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
injunction,  and  now  doubtless  stood 
with  tears  of  repentance  awaiting  the 
indications  of  mercy  or  wrath.  To  the 
joy  of  their  hearts  they  behold  the  sig. 
nal  of  favor  and  forgiveness,  and  see 
themselves  spared  in  that  they  feared ! 
How  then  could  they  fail  to  give  vent 
to  the  admiring  aini  adoring  sentiments 
of  their  bosoms  by  falling  down,  as 
prostrate  worshippers,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  clemency  of  the  Most  High  ! 

11.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 

face  to  face,  as  a  man  speakelh  unto  his 

friend.     That  is,  familiarly  and  plain- 

y,  not  in  visionsi  dreams,  or  dark  ora- 


turned  agam  mto  tne  camp;  but 
nhis  servant  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nim,  a  young  man,  departed  not 
out  of  the  tabernacle. 


Bch.  24.  13 


cles  —  a  privilege  peculiar  to  Moses  { 
Num.  12.  6—8,  *  If  there  be  a  prophet 
among  you,  1  the  Lord  will  make  my- 
self known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and 
will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.  My 
servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faith- 
ful in  all  my  house.  With  him  will  I 
speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently 
and  not  in  dark  speeches ;  and  the  sim* 
ilitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold.' 
It  is  clear  however,  that  this  must  be 
understood  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  con- 
flict with  what  is  said,  v.  20,  <Thou 
canst  not  see  my  face  ;  for  there  shall 
no  man  see  ine  and  live.'  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  God  never  has  been  nor 
can  be  seen.  Comp.  John  1.  8.  Col.  1. 
15.  1  Tim.  6.  16.  Indeed  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  purely  spirit- 
ual being  can  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
made  visible  to  mortal  eyes.  We  do 
not  even  see  each  other's  spirits.  We 
only  see  the  outward  material  forms 
through  which,  as  a  medium,  the  in- 
ward spirit  manifests  itself.  So  in  the 
present  case.  What  Moses  saw  aud 
held  communion  with  was  not  God  in 
his  intimate  essence,  but  God  in  his 
sensible  symbol  of  the  Shekinah,  and 
this  as  we  have  before  remarked  is  re- 
peatedly called  his  *Face*  or  »Presence.* 
See  Note  on  Ex.  25.  30.  Understood  in 
this  sense  all  difficulty  vanishes  at 
once,  and  leaves  the  two  passages  in 
entire  harmony  with  each  other.— Chal. 
'  And  God  spake  unto  Moses  word  to 
word.'    Gr.  cvonttov  cfojirKo,  presence  to 

presence. IT  His  servant  Joshvaj  ths 

son  of  Nun,  a  young  man,  departed  not 
out  of  the  tabernacle.  As  it  is  ('\fficult- 
to  conceive  for  what  pyrpose  Joshua 
could  have  been  required  to  remain  in 
the  Tabernacle  after  Moses  bad  left 
it,  there  seems  to  be  goo^  ground  foi 
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12  ?And  Moses  said  uoto  the 
Lord,  See,  >  thou  isayest  unto  me, 
Bnng  up  Uiis  people:  and  thou 
hast  not  let  me  know  whom  thou 


X  ch.  32.  34. 


I 


adopting  the  rendering  of  Junius  and 
Tremeliius,  approved  by  Pool,  Patrick, 
Rivet,  Scott,  and  others,  which  runs 
thus  ^ — 'He  turned  again  into  the  camp, 
(he)  and  hii  servant  Joshaa,  the  son  of 
Nuo^  a  young  man;  but  he  (i.e.  the 
Lord,  as  appearing  in  the  clcud)  de- 
parted not  out  of  the  Tabernacle.'  The 
original  will  not  only  admit  of  this  ver- 
sion, but  the  disposition  of  the  accents 
seems  rather  to  require  it.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  phrase  *  out  of  the  tabernacle,' 
is  in  the  Hebrew  '  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  tabernacle,'  which  is  more  cor- 
rectly applicable  to  the  symbol  of  the 
Presence,  for  we  have  no  intimation 
that  any  other  person  than  Moses  went 
mto  the  Tabernacle,  who  seems  to  have 
been  alone  admitted  to  the  honor  of 
conversing  with  the  divine  Majesty. 
We  have  little  hesitation  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  in  adopting  this  as  the  true 
sense. — As  to  the  epithet  *  young  man' 
applied  to- Joshua,  it  cannot  be  predi- 
cated of  his  age,  for  he  was  now  about 
fifty-three  years  old;  but  he  was  a 
young  man  compared  with  Moses,  and 
the  original  term  ^73  naar  is  often  a))- 
plied  to  one  on  the  ground  of  his  acting 
in  a  ministerial  or  servile  capacity,  as 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  Note  on  Gen. 
14.  34. 

12.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lordf 
&c.  There  are  few  portions  of  the  en- 
tire Pentateuch  where  it  is  so  difficult 
to  settle  with  precision  the  order  of 
events  as  in  the  narrative  before  us. 
As  to  the  present  interview,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  it  took  place 
before  Moses  went  to  pass  the  second 
forty  dftys  in  the  mount,  but  whether  it 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  time  when  he 
interceded   with   God   before   coming 

20* 


wilt  send  with  me.  Yet  thou 
hast  said,  yl  know  thee  by  name, 
and  thou  hast  also  found  grace  in 
my  sight. 

y  ver.  17.    Gen.  18. 19.    Ps.  1.  6.    Jer.  1. 
i.    Johii  10.  14,  15.    2  Tim.  2.  19.  . 

down  with  the  tables,  or  to  some  sub 
sequent  date  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  forty-days'  sojourns,  is  ques- 
tiokied  by  commentators.  For  our- 
selves, OS  before  remarked,  we  incline 
to  the  opinion  which  supposes  a  trans*  . 
position  of  e\ents,  and  th|it  this  prayer 
of  Moses  was  really  offered  at  the  time 
when  he  retunied  unto  the  Lord,  ch. 
32.  31 ,.  and  obtained  the  promise  of  an 
emissary  angel,  ch.  32.34.  But  ^  Angel,' 
is  a  term  of  large  and  somewhat  indef- 
inite import,  implying  any  kind  of 
providential  agency  by  means  of  which 
Omnipotence  might  see  fit  to  execute 
its  plans.  Moses  therefore  was  desir- 
ous of  more  particular  information. 
He  wished  to  have  the  accompanying 
presence  not  merely  of  an  Angel,  but  * 
of  the  Angel,  i.  e.  the  Angel  of  the 
divine  Face ;  the  same  Angel  which  had 
hitherto  conducted  their  march  in  the 
Cloudy  Pillar.  In  urging  his  plea  for  the  ' 
bestowment  of  this  blessing,  he  avails 
himself  of  the  interest  which  he  himself 
had  with  God  as  a  special  object  of  his 
favor,  as  one  whom  be  '  knew  by  name,' 
i.  e.  as  a  particular  friend  and  con- 
fidant, rendered  in  the  Gr.  'I  know  thee 
above  all;'  and  in  the  Arab.  'I  have 
ennobled  thy  name.'  God  had  offered 
to  destroy  the  whole  nation  of  Israel, 
and  raise  up  another  from  Moses'  loins, 
and  this  token  of  good- will  he  lays 
hold  of  as  a  ground  of  hope  that  the 
object  of  bis  entreaty  would  not  be  de- 
nied him.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  sup- 
posed that  in  using  this  language  Mo- 
ses claimed  a  degree  of  personal  merit 
sufficient  to  be  the  foundation  of  such 
a  request,  but  he  knew  that  one  favor 
on  the  part  of  God  was  a  pledge  and 
precursor  of  others,  and  probably  the 
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13  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 
K  if  i  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
»shew  me  now  thy  way,  that  I 
may  know  thee,  that  I  may  find 


s  cb.  34.  9.    •  ;*&  S5.  4.  &  87. 11.  &  86. 11. 
tc  IIU.  33. 


Tery  fact  that  he,  notwithstanding  his 
un  worthiness,  had  been  so  graciously 
dealt  with,  was  the  moving  cause  of 
his  earnest  petition .  for  still  farther 
manifestatioiis  of  his  kindness  and  care. 
As  God  had  been  good  to  him  in  de- 
spite  of  his  deserts,  why  might  he  not 
sue  for  augmented  acts  of  clemency  ? 

13.  Skew  me  naw  tky  way.  That  is, 
show  me  the  way  in  which  thoa  wouldst 
have  thy  people  conducted  to  their  in- 
heritance. Show  me  thy  views  and 
purposes,  thine  intended  tcays  of  acting 
and  thy  requirements  of  me  in  refer- 
ence to  this  great  object.  Gr.  e-<pavta»v 
fLoi  veavTovy  ditcoper  thyself  to  me. 
Chal.  <Show  me  the  way  of  thy  good- 
ness.' Arab.  *Show  me  the  ways  of 
thy  good-will.'     Sam.  *Show  me  thy 

ways.* ^ir    Th€U  I  m^  know  thee, 

that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  plea  here  is 
peculiar,  and  the  logic  such  as  can  be 
fully  appreciated  only  by  a  pious  heart. 
He  makes  the  fact  of  his  having  found 
grace  already  an  argument  for  his  find- 
ing still  more.  'Lord,  if  it  be  so  that 
I  have  indeed  found  acceptance  with 
thee,  then  may  I  not  confidently  im- 
plore  of  thee  that  thou  wouldst  mani- 
fest thy  mind  and  will  to  thy  servant, 
so  that  in  obeying  it,  I  may  continue  to 
experience  the  uninterrupted  and  grow- 
ing exhibitions  of  thy  favor  towards 
me.  Grant  me  light  that  I  may  con- 
tinue to  yield  thee  love.^  IT  Consider 
that  this  nation  is  thy  people.  In  the 
npirit  of  true  prayer  he  presses  into  his 
service  every  argument  that  can  in- 
crease the  cogency  of  his  plea.  He 
does  not  beg  the  desired  favor  merely 


grace  in  thy  sight :  and  coosidei 
that  this  nation  »5  b  thy  p<K)ple. 

14  And  he  said,  cMy  presence 
shall  go  with  t/iee,  and  I  will  giye 
thee  ^  rest 

b  Deut.  9.  26, 29.  Joel  2.  17.  c  oh.  13  21 
A  40.  34, -3d.  Isai.  63.  9.  dpeut.  3.  20 
Jo8h.9l.44.  ^22.4.  4c  23. 1.    Ps.05.  II. 


on  the  ground  of  what  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  urge  on  his  own  account,  but 
he  reminds  the  Most  High  that  the  peo- 
pie  of  whom  he  was  constituted  leader 
stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  him  their 
'covenant  God  and  Portion.  He  had 
cho<ien  their  fathers,  he  had  delivered 
thtm  from  bondi^,  he  had  adopt- 
ed them  as  his  own,  he  had  crowned 
them  with  precious  promises,  and  by 
all.  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  him- 
self be  beseeches  that  he  would  not 
leave  nor  cast  them  ofi".  Though  ut- 
terly unworthy,  yet  consider  that  they 
are  thine. 

14.  And  he  said.  My  pxesence  shall 
go  with  thee.  Heb.  I^i*^  '»dd  pana* 
yeliku,  my  face  shall  go.  Chal.  *  My 
Majesty  (^135©  shekinti,  my  Sheki- 
nah)  shall  go.'  Arab.  *My  Light  (or 
Splendor)  shall  walk  with  thee  until 
I  cause  thee  to  rest.'  The  prayer  o* 
Moses  at  length  prevails.  Jehovah 
vouchsafes  to  him  a  definite  assurance, 
that  the  object  of  his  suit,  viz.,  the 
same  visible  S3rmbol  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
should  be  granted  to  accompany  the 
host  in  their  onward  march  to  Canaan. 
More  than  this  they  did  not  need,  and 
less  than  this  could  never  satisfy  one 
who  had  thus  experienced  the  divine 
guidance  and  protection.  This  Presence 
was  in  truth  no  other  than  what  is  call- 
ed. Is.  63.  9,  <  the  Angel  of  God's  pres- 
ence,'  who  saved,  sustained,  and  gmded 
the  chosen  people  all  the  days  of  oM. 
As  to  the  relation  whith  this  Presence- 
angel  bore  to  Christ  in  his  human  mam. 
festation,  see  the  Note  on  the  Cloudy 
Pillar  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
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15  \nd  he  said  unto  him,  •  If  thy 
pres  :nce  go  not  with  me,  carry  us 
uot  up  heuce. 

16  For  wherein  shall  it  be  known 
here  that  I  and  thy  people  have 
found  grace  in  thy  sight?  fis  it 
not  in  that  thou  goest  with  us? 

•  ver.  3.    ch.  34. 0.    '  Numb.  14. 14. 


chapter.— T  And  Ivnll  give  thee  rest, 
Thct  is,  by  subduiDg  all  thine  eDeinies 
and  planting  thee  in  triumph  in  the  land* 
of  promise — a  promise  made,  however, 
not  to  Moses  in  person,  but  to  the  col- 
lective people.  It  is  in  fact  the  Pres- 
ence who  is  speaking,  for  it  was  with 
the  Shekinah  that  Moses  held  inter- 
course throughout  the  whole  of  the  time 
embraced  in  this  narrative. 

15.  ^fthy  presence  go  noty  &c.  Heb. 
f^ribn  '^"'30  !"•»  tl»  im  en  pantka 
holekimj  if  thy  face  do  not  go.  If  we 
have  not  the  peculiar  manifestation  of 
thy  presence  through  the  wonted  ine* 
dium,  carry  us  not  up  hence.  Without 
this  it  were  better  that  they  should  re- 
main, even  at  the  hazard  of  eventually 
wasting  away,  in  the  desert.  With 
several  commentators  we  take  this  and 
the  following  verse  to  have  been  utter* 
ed  by  Moses  before  God  gave  him  the 
promise  in  thie  verse  precetliiig.  The 
proper  translation  of  the  opening  clause 
we  have  little  doubt  is,  'Fur  Moses  had 
said,  &c.'  The  words  are  intended  to 
discover  to  us  the  reason  of  God's  giv- 
ing  him  the  specific  promise.  It  was 
because  Moses  had  made  a  specific  re* 
quest  to  that  effect.  Otherwise,  we 
cannot  see  a  sufilcient  ground  for  his 
so  urjjently  renewing  the  petition  when 
God  had  just  engaged  to  grant  it.  Was 
It  decorous  in  him  to  speak  as  if  he 
doubted  whether  Jehovah  were  really 
IB  earnest  in  what  he  promised  ?  As 
to  V.  17,  which  might  seem  at  first  view 
to  confiict  with  this  suggestion,  we  re* 
g  ird  i:  at  merely  Moses*  own  record, 


So  s  shall  we  be  seiYaratcd,  I  and 
thy  people,  from  all  the  people 
that  are  upcxi  the  face  of  the 
earth. 
17  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, b  I  will  do  this  thing  also  that 
thou  hast  spoken:  for  thou  hast 

C  ch.  34.  10.  Deut.  4.  7, 34.  S  SanT.  7.  23 
1  Kings  8.  53.  Ps.  147.  90.  bQen.  19.21. 
James  5. 16. 

slightly  varied,  of  what  God  had  said, 
V.  14.  As  that  answer  had  come  in  a 
little  out  of  place,  he  here  recites  the 
substance  of  it  again.  We  feel  on  the 
whole  quite  satisfied  that  all  the  con* 
versation  we  are  now  considering  tran- 
spired before  Moses  came  down  from 
the  interview  recorded,  ch.  32. 31 — 35 
It  was  on  the  same  occasion  also  that 
he  besought  a  view  of  the  divine  glory, 
though  the  mention  of  it  was  omitted 
in  its  proper  connexions.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  a  similar  usage  of 
transposition  among  the  sacred  wri- 
ters.  T  So  shall  we  he  separated. 

Heb.  13*^553  niphlinu,  gloriously  or 
marvellously  separated;  as  the  term  is 
explained  at  length  in  the  Note  on  Ex. 
8.  22.  Gr.  tv6i»^aaQtiaofiai  eyu  rt  xat  h 
Xaui  ffov,  /  shall  be  glorified  and  also 
thy  people.  The  guidance  of  the  Pillar 
of  Cloud,  as  the  sensible  representative 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  was  the  grand  and 
glorious  prerogative  that  distinguished 
them  from  all  other  people.  The  daily 
supply  of  manna  was  indeed  a  miracu- 
lous token  of  the  divine  regard,  but  it 
was  not  so  strikingly,  so  signally,  su- 
pernatural as  the  mystic  aerial  columc 
brightening  into  a  firry  pillar  by  night 
and  darkening  into  a  majestic  cloud  hj 
day.  It  was  not,  however,  merely  as  a 
splendid  visible  phenomenon  that  Mo- 
ses prized  its  presence.  It  was  because 
Jehovah  was  in  it.  The  virtue  of  his  in 
efiable  name  ;  the  efiicacy  of  his  attri- 
butes ;  the  demonstration  of  his  god- 
head; the  preintimative  shadow  and 
symbol  of  his  Son,  was  in  it,  and  it 
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found  grace  in  my  sight,  and  il 
iLDuw  thee  by  name. 


>  ver.  12. 


was  mainly  this  which  gave  it  value 
in  his  eyes. 
18.  And  he  said,  1  beseech  thee^  show 


18  Add  he  said,  I  beseech  thee^ 
shew  me  k  thy  glory. 

k  ver.  20.    1  '1  im.  6. 16. 

ineflable  brightness,  or  beauty,  or  ma- 
jesty,— immensely  transcending  all  that 
he  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  wit* 


me  thy  glory.  Heb.  ninS  TK  fcO  "':fc<nn    ness.     He  doubtless  feU  that  he  had 


hareni  na  etk  kebodeka^  make  me  I  pray 
thee  to  see  thy  glory.  Gr.  e/i^u. « rov  /i^t 
9eavT9Vf  manifest  or  display  thyself  to 
me.  Arab.  'Show  me  even  liiy  Light 
(or  Splendor).'  The  request  ol  Mot>es, 
couched  in  these  words,  involves  con.  ^ 
sideratious  of  a  deep  and  mysterious 
nature,  before  which  we  arein^unclivc* 
ly  prompted  to  shrink  back  abashed, 
with  covered  face  and  a  soul  filled  with 
awe.  Yet  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  sacred 
record,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to 
be  understood  by  those  for  whose  bene- 
fit it  was  written,  we  may  humbly  essay 
to  ascertain  the  true  import  of  the  re- 
quest, together  with  that  of  the  answer 
mikde  to  it.  In  stating  then  our  im- 
pressions of  th»  drift  of  these  words,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  believe,  that  Moses, 
in  beseeching  that  God  would  grant  him 
a  view  of  his  glory,  had  respect  )irinia- 
rily  to  BLvisible  glory ^  something  u hich 
could  be  seen  with  the  bodily  eyes, 
and  not  merely  to  a  perception  of  the 
divine  essence  or  an  inward,  mental,  or 
spiritual  apprehension  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes. We  do  not  say  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  request  was  exclusive  of  such 
an  inward  sense  or  discovery  of  the 
divine  perfections  as  we  should  perhaps 
most  naturally  connect  with  a  sight  of 
the  glory  of  God ;  but  we  are  still  satis- 
fied from  the  context  that  the  prominent 
idea  conveyed  in  the  words  of  Moses* 
request  is  that  of  a  sensible  manifesta- 
tion of  the  livine  glory.  .From  what 
he  had  already  seen  of  the  previous 
theo])hanies  vouchsafed  to  him,  and 
probably  also  from  what  he  had  heard 
of  similar  discoveries  made  to  others, 
be  was  no  doubt  led  to  suppose  that 
there  was  something  still  behind — some 


not  yet  been  favored  to  behold  or  on 
derstaiid  all  that  was  involved  in  the 
wondrous  symbol  of  the  Shekinah. 
With  its  daily  sombre  aspect  and  its 
nightly  effulgence  his  senses  were  in- 
deed familiar ;  but  he  was  assured  with- 
in himself  that  he  had  never  been  ena- 
bled to  penetrate  fully  its  hidden  re- 
cesses. Neither  his  eyes  nor  his  mind 
had  pierced  to  its  central  mystery.  Ac- 
cordingly he  here  expresses  an  earnest 
wish  to  be  favored  with  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  this  marvellous  and  mystic 
object.  He  would  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  nucleus  enwrapped  in  such  a 
splendid  envelope.  And  having  thus 
far  prevailed  with  God  by  his  fervent 
intercession  on  behalf  of  the  people,  he 
is  emboldened  to  go  still  farther  in  his 
request,  making  one  concession  an  ai^ 
gument  for  seeking  another.  Whether 
he  conceived  that  any  corporeal  sem- 
blance would  be  developed  to  his  vision, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but 
we  believe  he  had  some  dim  and  shad- 
owy impression  that  the  mystery  of 
the  Shekinah  had  a  close  relation  to 
the  mystery  of  redemption,  and  that 
a  pre  intimation  of  the  future  glorious 
manifested  person  of  the  Messiah  was 
in  some  way  couched  in  this  sublime 
symbol.  And  in  this  we  cannot  ques> 
tion  that  he  was  right.  The  glory  of 
the  Shekinah  was  the  Old  Tesianieot 
manifestation  of  Christ.  He  was  its 
inner  essence.  It  was  he  who  was  the 
true  Face  or  Presence  of  Jehovah,  and 
as  we  have  before  remarked  vol.  I.  p. 
167,  one  grand  object  of  the  Savior's 
transfiguration  on  the  mount  was  te 
afibrd  evidence  to  the  senses  of  the 
identity  of  his  glory  with  that  of  the 
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19  And  he  said,  il  will  make  all 
my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and 
f  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the 
Lord  before  thee;  mand  will  be 

1  ch.  34.  5,  6,  7.  Jer.  31.  14.  »>  Rom.  9. 
15,  16,  18. 

ancient  Shekinah.  Of  this  truth  Moses 
had  unloubledly  a  very  vague  and  in- 
adequate conception,  and  yet  the  little 
that  he  did  apprehend  of  it  only  stimu- 
lated his  desire  for  fuller  disclosures. 

■  In  the  answer  which  God  returned,  and 
the  partial  compliance  which  he  yield- 
ed, we  seem  to  read  a  virtual  allow- 
ance of  the  justness  of  his  main  im- 
pression, grounded  no  doubt  upon  the 
fact,  that  it  was  God's  design  from  all 
eternity  toappear  to  the  bodily  eyes  of 
his  saints  in  a  visible  external  glory  in 
the  person  of  Christ  as  God- man  me- 
diator. Of  this  fact  all  the  sensible 
manifestations  which  he  had  made  to 
Moses  and  other  holy  men  were  pre- 
sages and  pledges.  "Their  full  import 
indeed  had  never  been  understood,  nor 
was  it  possible  that  it  should  be ;  yet 
Moses  was  led  to  think  it  pos!<ib1e  that 
he  might  be  more  largely  informed  up- 
on the  subject  than  he  had  ever  yet 
been,  and  God  seems  not  to  have  been 
displeased  with  his  desire.  Yet  he  is 
told  that  so  long  as  he^was  in  the  flesh 

•it  could  not  be  gratified  to  its  full  ex- 
tent. The  revelation  vouchsafed  must 
be  governed  by  the  measure  of  his  ability 
to  receive  it,  and  by  the  useful  ends  to 
be  answered  by  it.  Accordingly  in  the 
reply  Jehovah  says ; 

19.  J  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  thee.    H«b.  ^mtD  J)5  koltoobi. 

Gr.  naoa'Xtvoo,>ai  irportpoi  aov  tti  So^ri  ^ov, 
Itvill  pass  by  before  thee  uith  my  Glory; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
Seventy  regarded  the  expression  as  hav- 
ing reference  to  a  sensible  and  not  mere- 
ly a  mental  foanifestation.  So  also  the 
Arab.  *  I  ":i  ili  make  all  my  Light  (or 
Splendor)  to  pass  by  in  thy  presence.' 
The  Syriac,  however,  has  *  all  my  bless- 


n gracious  to  whom  I  wil  be  gra- 
cious, and  will  shew  mercy  to 
whom  I  will  shew  mercy. 

n  Rom.  4.  4, 16. 


ednesSf^  and  the  Chal.  retains  the  Ueb. 
*  goodness.'  The  true  import  of  the 
original,  therefore,  remains  to  be  ac« 
curately  weighed ;  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  a  reference  to  dominant  usage. 
The  radical  D1t3  tab,  good,  as  an  ad* 
jective  is  expressly  used  in  reference 
to  personal  qualities  which  address 
themselves  to  the  eye,  and  to  which  in 
English  we  apply  the  epithet  goodly. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  Joseph,  Gen.'  39.  6. 
that  he  was  '  goodly  and  well-favored,' 
and  so  of  Moses,  Ex.  2. 2,  *hat  he  was 
*a  goodly  child.'  Indeed  one  of  the 
most  common  applications  of  the  word 
in  this  form  is  to  those  properties  of 
objects  which  come  within  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  outward  senses,  as  any 
one  may  be  satisfied  who  will  refer 
either  to  a  Hebrew  or  English  Con- 
cordance. The  same  idea  is  perhaps 
stili  more  prominent  in  the  abstract 
substantive  !31t2  toobj  goodness^  which 
is  a  designation  for  whatever  strikes 
the  senses  as  pleasant,  agreeabUy  bean- 
tifulf  precious.  Thus  Gen.  24. 10,  *  And 
the  servant  took  ten  camels  of  the 
camels  of  his  master,  and  departed ; 
for  all  the  goods  (S1t3)  oi  his  were  in 
his  hand  ;*  where  we  have  endeavoret! 
to  show  in  our  Note  that  the  term  is 
used  to  denote  the  richf  choice y  and 
precious  things  which  the  servant  took 
from  his  master's  effects  for-  a  present 
to  Rebekah  and  her  family.  Gen.  45. 
18,  '  1  will  give  you  the  good  (DIO)  of 
the  land  of  Egypt ;'  *  e.  the  choicest 
and  best  parts.  Deu.  6,  10,  11,  *To 
give  thee  great  and  goodly  (tn!}D)  cities 
which  thou  buildedst  not,  and  houses 
full  of  all  good  things  (mD)  which 
thou  filledst  not,'  &c.  Is.  1.  19,  *  If  ya 
be  willing  and  obedient,  y«  shall  eat 
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Of  good  (3*K3)  of  the  Und.'  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  lead- 
ing import  of  the  term  is  that  of  sensible 
or  physical  good,  and  not  of  a  moral 
eUtribute  so  denominated ,  which  is  more 
frequently  expressed  by  the  term  IDH 
ktsedf  as  in  ch.  34.  6^ — ^  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-sufiering, 
and  abundant  in  goodness  (lOn)  and 
truth  y'  fcc.  Nor,  in  reference  to  the 
present  passage,  does  it  by  any  means 
appear  how  a  moral  attribute  could  be 
properly  said  to  pass  by  or  before  any 
one.  Yet  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
in  other  connexions,  though  of  rare  oc- 
currence,  the  sense  of  moral  goodness 
or  benignity  is  conveyed  by  the  term, 
or  more  properly  the  fruits  of  such  an 
attribute,  as  Ps.  31.  30.— 145.  7.  Is. 
63.  7.  Now  in  the  present  instance,  if 
the  answer  of  Jehovah  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  by  the  tenor  of 
Moses'  request,  we  should  naturally 
expect  that  the  favor  promised  to  be 
granted  would  be  something  which 
should  in  some  way  address  itself  to 
the  senses  of  the  petitioner  ;  for  it  was 
doubtless  mainly  a  sensible  revelation 
which  he  desired  to  have  made  to  him. 
His  request  was  <make  me  see  thy 
glory;'  and  in  the  answer  to  this,  v. 
23,  it  is  said,  <  It  shall  come  to  pass, 
while  my  glory  passeth  by,'  &c.,  but  in 
the  verse  before  us  God  sa3rs,  '  I  will 
make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee.' 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  display 
of  the  '  goodness'  and  the  *  glory'  is 
identical,  and  as  the  latter  implies 
something  addressed  to  the  senses,  so 
also  does  the  former.  We  infer  then 
that  the  leading  idea  conveyed  by  the 
term  yiO  goodness  in  the  connexion  is 
that  of  something  superlatively  fair, 
yeaufifvl,  exquisite^  excellent^  splendid 
•-whatever  in  fine  could  enter  the  con. 
ception  of  the  most  transcendant  and 
glorious  risible  display  which  the  Deity 
eould  make  of  himself  to  human  vision. 
At  the  same  time,  it  mast  be  granted 
that  the  mental   transition  from  this 


grosser  lense  of  the  term  'goodness, 
in  its  present  connexion,  to  that  of  the 
combination  of  moral  qualities  so  de« 
nominated,  is  easy  and  natural,  aud  al- 
most necessary.  The  most  gorgeous 
and  dazzling  exhibition  of  a  merely 
sensible- glory  would  leave  the  mind  im- 
satisfied,  e»;ept  so  far  as  it  conld  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  outward  reflec- 
tion of  mental  and  moral  attributes  ol 
corresponding  character.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  external  forms  of  beauty  in  the 
works  both  of  nature  and  art  produce  a 
powerful  effect  upon  us  only  as  we  see 
reflected  in  them  the  emanations  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  properties. 

We  doubt  not,  therefore,  that  there 
was  in  these  words  of  Jehovah  a  latent 
implication,  that  the  exhibition  about 
to  be  made  to  his  servant  should  involve 
something  more  than  a  splendid  phe- 
nomenon addressed  to  the  outward  eye. 
A  glorious  though  partial  disclosure 
should  indeed  be  made  to  his  sight; 
bat  he  should  withal  be  enabled  by 
means  of  a  supernatural  illumination 
to  pierce  beyond  the  sensuous  imagery, 
and  comprehend  its  interior  meaning. 
He  should  have  a  mental  perception  of 
those  divine  perfections  which  were 
so  illustriously  displayed  in  connexion 
with  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  She- 
kinah,  and  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  granted  to  the  chosen  people. « 
The  record  of  the  factSf  as  given  ra 
the  ensuing  chapter,  show  conclusrvely 
that  this  is  the  true  import  of  the  de- 
claration before  us.— T  /  trill  pro^ 
claim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thet, 
HeK  y^^tii  mn^  iron  ^r«-\p  karatht 
beshSm  Tehovah  lepanSka,  I  will  call  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah  before  thee.  The 
sense  is  no  doubt  substantially  given  ;'n 
our  version,  viz.,  that  he  would  pro- 
claim  the  name,  or  in  other  words 
would  declare  the  nature,  the  char- 
acter, which  was  always  u  be  associ- 
ated in  their  minds  with  the  august  de* 
nomination,  Jehotah.  He  would  make 
it  known  as  implying  or  urrying  with 
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20  And  he  said,  Thoa  canst  not 
see  my  face:  for  o  there  shall  no 
man  see  me  and  lire. 

•  Gen.  39. 30.  Deut.  5. 24.  Judg.  6.  32  A 
IS.  22.  Isai.  6.  5.  Kev.  1. 16,  17.  Set)  ch. 
14    10. 

it  the  exercise  of  a  holy  sovereignty  in 
the  bestowment  of  grace  and  mercy  up- . 
DO  such  objects  as  to  him  seemed  good. 
The  meaning  therefore  is  ;  'I  will  pro- 
claim my  sell'  in  passing  by  thee  as  the 
Lord  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  be  gra* 
etous  lo  whom  1  will  be  gracious,  and 
to  have  mercy  upon  whom  I  will  have 
mercy.  Tlus  shall  be  the  substance  of 
what  I  will  proclaim  respecting  the  im- 
port of  that  great  and  fearful  name.^ 
The  clause  thus  understood  is  therefore 

• 

a  mere  brief  compend  of  the  more  ex- 
panded declaration,  ch.  34.  6,  7.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  some  crit- 
ics take  these  words  simply  as  yield- 
ing a  reason  for  compliance  with  Moses' 
request.  As  such  a  supernatural  mani- 
festation of  himself  lo  any  person  was 
a  special  ikvor  on  the  part  of  Jehovah, 
to  which  no  one  could  lay  claim  as  a 
right ;  therefore  the  scope  of  the  clause 
they  think  is  to  preclude  any  objection 
to  his  thus  distinguishing  Moses  rather 
than  any  other  of  the  Israelites,  or  the 
Israelites  themselves,  rather  than  any 
other  nation.  With  them  accordingly 
the '  and'  is  equivalent  to  '  for.'  '  I  will 
make  all  my  goodness  to  pass  before 
thee,  &c.,  for  it  is  my  prerogative  to 
show  favors  of  this  kind  to  whomsoever 
I  will.'  For  ourselves  we  prefer  the 
^ormer  interpretation. 

20.  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face,  &c. 
That  is,  thou  canst  not  fuU%  and  ade- 
qtuUelyaee ;  lho>i  canst  not,  in  thy  mor- 
tal state,  receive  the  full  unclouded  blaze 
of  ^lory  which  constitutes  the  visible 
symool  of  my  fa6e  or  presence.  It  is 
remarkable  that  one  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers  speaks  thus  upon  the  text  before 
ito^  *  Of  that  divine  glory  mentioned 
m  the  Scriptures,  there  is  one  degree 


21  And  the  Lord  said,  Behold 
there  is  a  place  by  me,  and  iLou 
shait  stand  upon  a  rock: 

22  And  it  shaU  come  to  p...is 
while  my  glory  passeih  by,  thi^i  I 


which  the  eyes  of  the  prophets  v  re 
able  to  explore ;  another  which  all  he 
Israelites  saw,  as  the  cloud  and  cin* 
suming  fire ;  the  third  is  so  bright  l  id  • 
so  dazzling,  that  no  mortal  Is  able  ^o 
comprehend  it;  but  should  any  one 
venture  to  look  on  it,  his  whole  frame 
would  be  dissolved.'  R,  Jehudah^ 
Sepher  Cosrt,  P.  4.  §  9.  In  such  in 
coiiceiveable  splendor  is  the  divine  Ma- 
jesty revealed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cele.««lial  world,  where  he  is  said  to 
'dwell  in  the  light  which  no  man  can 
approach  unto'  —  an  intimation  which 
was  probably  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
Paul  by  the  very  incident  we  are  now 
considering.  That  Moses  had  previous- 
ly been  favored,  in  some  deg^ree,  with 
the  vision  of  God's  face  in  the  bright 
cloud  of  the  Presence,  is  clear  from  v. 
11 ,  where  it  is  expressly  said  that  '  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses /ace  to  face^  as 
a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend.'  But 
that  wa^  a  limited  degree  of  disclosure 
compared  with  that  which  he  now 
sought,  and  of  which  the  Most  High 
predi'^tes  the  impossibility  of  grant- 
ing it.  The  implication  is  obvious  that 
the  display  of  that  uncreated  splen- 
dor which  pertained  to  Christ  as  the 
^brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,'  would 
be  altogether  too  overpowering  for  a 
tenant  of  flesh,  and  pould  be  accord* 
ed  only  to  those  who  were  translated 
into  the  world  of  l.i^ht.  At  the  scene 
of  the  Savior's  transfiguration  on  the 
mount,  some  measure  of  this  glory 
was  displayed,  but  even  then  we  have 
reason  to  believe  it  was  a  mitigated 
manifestation,  or  the  powers  of  life  ia 
the  disciples  «  *uld  have  been  utterly 
extinguished.  K  is  only  in  a  future  stat«i 
when  this  mortal  shall  pui  kju  .nanox 
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will  put  thee  p  in  a  cleft  of  the  23  And  I  will  take  away  mine 
rock ;  and  will  q  cover  thee  with  hand,  and  thou  shalt  see  my  back 
mv  band  while  I  pass  by:  i  parts:  but  my  face  shall  ""not  be 


P  Isai.  3.  31.    q  Ps.  91.  1,  4. 


seen. 

rver.20.    John  1. 18. 


Ulity,  that  the  desire  which  prompted  ibe  difficulty  is  removed.  Il  is  tb« 
Moses'  petition  can  be  gratified.  Then,  blessed  prerogative  of  the  tenants  of 
if  his,  *  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,'  thai  world  of  light,  that  they  are  pre- 
irithout  a  medium  and  without  a  cloud,   pared  to  enjoy  what  is  prepared  to  be 

• ^ir  There  thall  no  man  see  me,  and    enjoyed.  Rev.  22. 4,  *His  servants  shaM 

'tt«.  Or  perhaps  more  literally,  *th^re   see  his/ace.^ 

shall  no  man  see  me,  and  be  alive j*  i  21-T2iJ.  And  the  Lord  said,  Behold^ 
Uiis  vision  is  impossible  to  men  in  there  is  a  place  by  me,  &c.  It  is  clear 
their  present  state  of  existence ;  they  that  God  was  not  displeased  with  the 
.jaust  first  pass  through  death,  or  be  petition  of  his  servant.  He  saw  that  it 
jjanslated,  before  they  are  capable  of  was  not  prompted  by  an  idle  curiosity 
beholding  it.  This  sense  is  somewhat  or  a  vain  presumption,  but  from  a  fer- 
tnilder  than  the  common  one,  as  it  re-  vent  desire  to  enjoy  more  of  the  bright- 
moves  the  idea  of  arfrt7rary  destructive-  ness  of  his  presence.  He  was  willing, 
ness  from  the  expression,  and  substi-  therefore,  to  comply  with  it  as  far  a^ 
tutes  that  of  intrinsic,  or  perhaps  we  would  be  either  safe  or  profitable  for 
may  say,  physical  impossibility.  At  him.  But  in  order  to  this  the  imbecility 
the  same  time  it  is  unquestionable,  of  his  nature  required  that  certain 
that  it  vras^  the  received  opinion  among  precautions  should  be  adopted.  The 
the  ancient  Israelites,  which  no  one  can  splendor  of  a  full  display  of  his  glory 
show  to  have  been  false,  that  a  full  would  be  wholly  insufferable,  and  m<  ans 
view  of  the  divine  glory  would  at  once  must  be  resorted  to  to  soften  and  miti* 
be  fatal  to  the  beholder.  Conip.  Gen.  gate  the  manifestation  so  that  his  feeble 
16.  13.  Judg.  6. 22, 23,  and  13.  22.  And  powers  would  be  able  to  bear  it.  Ao 
it  is  somewhat  confirmatory  of  this  that  cordingly  he  informs  him  that  there  is 
when  tjie  Shekinah,  or  divine  glory,  a  rocky  recess  in  suui^  part  of  the 
filled  the  tabern.icle,  £x.  40.  S5,  Moses  mount  near  where  the  Cloud  was  abid- 
was  not  able  to  enter  into  it,  i.  e.  he  could  ing,  into  which  he  should  enter,  and  after 
not  make  the  attempt  with  safety  to  his  i  being  still  farther  overshadowed  by  the 
life.  So  also  afterwards  at  the  dedi-  divine  hand,  (Arab.  *  I  will  overshadow 
cation  of  the  temple,  2  Chrrn.  7. 1,2,  it  thee  with  my  cloud*)  should  be  per- 
is said,  *The  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  ;  mitted  to  behold  a  transient  glimpse  of 
the  house,  and  the  priests  could  not  en- 1  the  overpowering  brightness  of  Jeho- 
ter  into  the  house,  because  the  glory  of  vah.  But  even  this  was  not  to  be  a 
the  Lord  had  filled  the  Lord's  house.' ;  view  of  his  face.  The  interposing  me* 
The  difficulty  in  both  cases  was  the  dium  was  to  screen  the  vision  from  hih 
same.  The  glory  was  too  splendid  for  sight  till  it  had  passed  by,  and  then  be 
human  endurance.  God  must  *  hold  back  |  was  to  look  upon  it  and  behold  his  back 
the  face  of  his  throne,'  if  he  would  spare  parts,  as  one  might  beliold  the  baikof 
the  visual  and  vital  powers  of  feeble  a  royal  personage  as  he  moved  iloDf 
worms.  Even  the  partial  display  that  in  majestic  state  in  front  of  his  train, 
was  made  to  Paul  on  his  way  to  Da>  j  Arab.  4  will  then  take  away  my  cloud 
mascus  struck  him  with  a  blindness  of  that  thou  mayst  see  the  back  parts  el 
some  days  continuance.    But  in  heaven   my  Angel,  for  his  fiice  is  not  to  ba 
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seen.'  The  limguage  of  ^Uhu  in  Job, 
ch.  36»  32,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
this  part  of  the  narrative  ;  'With  clouds 
he  covereth  the  light,  and  commandeth 
i  t  not  to  shiue,  by  the  cloud  that  coin- 
etb  betwixt.'  The  language  ol'  the  de- 
scription i»  necessarily  borrowed  from 
human  things,  though  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  was  as  literally  correct 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  allow. 
Even  if  it  be  granted  that  Omnipotence 
could  so  have  softened  the  front  aspect 
o(  the  glory  as  to  make  it  tolerable  to 
Moses'  eyes,  and  displayed  it  in  a  sta- 
tionary*forin  without  passing  by,  yet  no- 
thing  could  be  more  expressive  thaui  the 
mode  adopted  to  convey  the  intimation, 
that  while  a  lower  degree  of  disclosure 
could  be  made  to  him,  a  higher  could 
not.  This  would  be  still  more  indubit- 
able from  the  effect  produced.  Partial 
and  moderated  as  the  revelation  was, 
yet  the  face  of  Moses  caught  a  super- 
natural lustre  from  the  glory  as  it  pass- 
ed, which  remained  with  him  when  he 
came  down  from  the  mount,  and  which 
was  so  overpowering  to  the  beholders 
that,  from  a  regard  to  their  wfalrness, 
he  veiled  himself  before  them.  If  then 
a  more  reflected  radiance  from  the 
countenance  of  Moses,  and  that  too 
coming  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  r€- 
splendent  phenonemon,  was  so  trail- 
"scendantly  glorious,  what  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  unclouded  light 
of  Jehovah's  face  !  Yet  let  us  repeat 
in  reference  to  this  whole  gracious 
manifestation,  that  the  glory  beheld 
was  unquestionably  the  glory  of  Christ. 
Nor  are.we  prepared  to  deny  that  a  re- 
splendent human  form,  preintimative 
of  the  Divine  Mam,  Christ  Jesus,  was 
Yaguely  presente<l  to  his  view.  At  any 
rate  we  would  have  the  following  pas- 
sage attentively  considered  in  this  con- 
nexion, Num.  12.  6 — 8,  *And  he  said, 
Hear  now  my  words:  If  there  be  a 
prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord  will 
make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a 
vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a 
Vol.  II.  21 


dream.  My  servant  Moses  is  Bot  so, 
who  is  faithi'ul  in  all  mine  house.  With 
him  will  I  (ipeak  mouth  to  mouth,  even 
apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches  ^ 
and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he 
behold:*  What  can  be  meant  by  Moses' 
beholding  '  the  similitude  of  the  Lord' 
but  his  being  favored  with  the  display 
here  recorded  i  And  what  is  the  simil* 
itude  of  the  Lord  but  he  who  is.  the 
*  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person.'  At 
the  same  time  it  was  not,  we  believe, 
a  view  of  Christ's  glory  in  his  state  of 
humiliation  and  suffering,  as  the  man 
of  sorrows,  that  was  accorded  to  Mo- 
ses, but  of  the  glory  of  his  post-resur- 
rection state  of  exaltation  and  honor, 
when  he  shall  be  revealed  from  hejiven 
in  a  splendor  that  shall  darken  the  light 
of  the  sun.  For  a  somewhat  more  ade- 
quate view  of  this  state  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  scene  of  the  Savior's 
transfiguration,  when  a  cloud  also  over- 
shadowed the  disciples,  as  it  doubtless 
did  Moses ;  and  when  Moses  and  Klias 
were  present  in  glorified  forms,  proo- 
ably  because  they  had  both  in  the  very 
same  place  been  favored  with  a  remark- 
able manifestation  of  the  Deity,  a  co- 
incidence by  the  way  tliat  has  general- 
ly been  overlooked,  but  about  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  to  Moses, 
the  present  narrative  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit, and  as  to  Elijah  we  are  told, 
1  Kings,  19.  8 — 11,  that  he  arose  and 
went  in  the  strength  of  his  supernatur:d 
supply  of  food  *  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  unto  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God. 
And  he  came  thither  unto  a  cave  and 
lodged  there.'  This  was  probably  the 
same  ca^  into  which  Moses  was  made 
to  enter  on  the  present  occasion.  Eli- 
jah, however,  was  commanded  to  go 
forth,  and  to  stand  upon  the  mount  be- 
fore the  Lord  J  'And  behold,  the  Lord 
passed  by,''  as  he  had  done  in  the  case 
of  Moses,  though  in  a  different  mode  of 
manifestation.  Sull  it  was  a  real  the- 
ophany  with  which  he  was  favored,  and 
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AND  the  Loid  said  unto  Moses, 
aHew  ihee  iwo  tables  of  stone 
like  unto  the  first:  band  I  will 
write  upon  these  tables  the  words 
that  were  in  the  first  tables  which 
thou  brakest. 

2  And  be  ready  in  the  morning, 
and  come  up  in  the  morning  to 

•  ch.  3S.  10,  19.    Deut.  10. 1.    i>  ver.  S8. 
Deut.  10.  3, 4. 

one  that  doubtless  had  a  prospective  re- 
ference to  Christ  i  so  that  we  can  see 
sufficient  reason  from  these  historical 
facts  for  Moses  and  Elijah's  appearing 
at  the  scene  of  transfiguration.  It  was 
natural  that  they  should  be  associated 
with  that  display  of  the  Savior's  glory 
which  was  so  similar  to  what  they  had 
seen  in  the  days  of  their  flesh.  Add 
to  this  that  Elijah  was  translated,  and 
in  all  probability  assimilated  at  once, 
as  the  saints  will  hereafter  be,  to  this 
Tcry  glory. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
1.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses ^ 
Hew  thee,  &c.  Ueb.  "lb  ^DD  pesal 
leka,  hew  for  thyself;  whereas  the 
former  tables,  both  as  to  matter  and 
form,  were  the  work  of  God  himself. 
Ex.  32.  16.  The  English  word  <  hew' 
denotes  a  rougher  process  than  is  legit- 
imately implied  by  the  original,  which 
signifies  to  cut  with  a  graving  tool^  to 
chisel,  to  execute  a  piece  of  sculpture. 
The  divine  benignity  here  shows  itself 
ready  to  renew  the  covenant  which  Is- 
rael had  broken,  but  at  the  same  time 
gives  a  command  which  indicated  that 
favor  was  restored  with  some  abate- 
ment. God  would  not  allow  the  facility 
of  pardon  to  beget  a  presumptuous  lev- 
ity of  spirit  or  slight  apprehension  of 
the  evil  of  sin.  Some  memento  of 
punishment  therefore  adheres  to  the  re- 
newed expression  of  favor.  The  wound 
is  healed,  but  a  scar  remains.  The 
former  tables  were  throughout  of  divine 


Mount  Sinai,  and  nrcsent  thyself 
there  to  me  «in  the  top  of  the 
mount. 

3  And  no  man  shall  ^come  up 
with  thee,  neither  let  any  man  be 
seen  throughout'  all  the  moviut : 
neither  let  the  flocks  nor  herds  jfeed 
before  that  mount. 


SI. 


«  chap.  19.  so  &  S4. 18.    d  ch.  19.  18, 13 


workmanship,  both  the  material  and 
the  writing ;  in  the  present,  the  writing 
only.  But  it  is  enough  if  the  writing  be 
his ;  for  that  is  the  life  of  the  covenant 
The  circumstance  affords  well  grounded 
comfort  if  we  are  touched  with  genuine 
compunction  after  having  proved  un- 
faithful to  our  Christian  vows.  God  is 
willing  to  renew  the  covenant,  if  we 
devoutly  desire  the  favor  at  his  hands. 
He  is  still  virtually  saying,  *  I  uill 
write  upon  those  (fleshly)  tables  (ol 
the  heart)  the  words  that  were  in  the 
first  tables  (in  the  state  of  innoceocy) 
which  thou  brakest  (in  the  fall  of 
Adam).\ 

2,  3.  Come  up  in  the  morning  unto 
mount  Sinaiy  and  present  thyself  there 
to  me.  Heb.  WD  "^i  rC23  nitztzabta 
li  sham,  stand  for  me  there.  That  is, 
take  your  station  there  and  await  my 
coming  down,  as  appears  from  v.  5.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  by  *  the  top 
of  the  mount'  is  not  meant  absolutely 
the  highest  summit,  but  some  elevated 
point  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sum- 
mit. For  ns  the  cloud  of  the  Shekinah 
usually  abode  on  the  apex  of  the  mount, 
and  yet  in  v.  6,  is  said  to  have  'descend- 
ed,'  the  inference  is  inevitable  that  Mo- 
ses was  to  station  himself  at  a  point 
sohiewhat  below  the  topmost  brow  of  the 
mountain.  Here  he  was  to  stand  alrne, 
and  the  flocks  and  herds  were  forbidden 
to  approach  the  base  of  the  mount,  in  or- 
der that  the  law  might  be  a  second  tirot 
received  with  the  solemnity  and  sanctity 
which  marked  its  first  de)tvery.    The 
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4  ^  And  he  hewed  two  tablefe  of 
stone,  like  unto  the  fii*st;  and  Mo- 
ses rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  went  up  unto  mount  Sinai,  as 
the  Lord  had  commanded  him, 
and  took  in  his  hand  the  two  ta- 
bles of  sfone. 

5  And  the  Lord  descended  in  the 
cloud,  and  stood  with  him  there, 
and  e  proclaimed  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

6  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before 
him,  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord, 
The  Lord  fGod,  merciful  and  gra- 

•  ch.  33.  19.  Numb.  14.  17.  f  Numb.  14. 
18.  2  Chron.  30.  9.  Neh.  9.  17.  Ps.  86.  15. 
A  103.  8.  (fe  Hi.  4.  «b  112.  4.  &  116.  6.  &.  145. 
8.  Joel  2.  13. 

whole  transaction  was  to  be  so  ordered 
as  to  impress  the  congregation  with  an 
awful  sense  of  the  holiness  of  Jehovah, 
and  of  their  own  un  worthiness,  and  with 
a  deep  conviction  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  no  trifling  moment  thus  to  have  sub- 
jected the  Mo9t  High  to  the  necessity 
of  deuteronomisingf  as  we  may  say, 
the  law  of  the  ten  commandments. 

4.  And  Moses  rose  up  early  in  the 
morningt  &c.  To  show  his  alacrity 
and  zeal  in  yielding  obedience  to  the 
divine  command.  <  The  morning  is, 
perhaps,  as  good  a  friend  to  the  graces 

as  it  is  to  the  muses.*  Henry. IT  And 

took  in  his  hand  the  two  tables  of  stone. 
Which  it  is  consequently  to  be  inferred 
were  thin  and  light  and  of  no  very  great 
dimensions.  This  is  also  to  be  inferred 
from  their  having  been  deposited  in  the 
ark,  which  was  three  feet  nine  inches 
in  length,  by  two  feet  three  inches  in 
breadth.  We  can  easily  conceive  what 
an  impression  it  must  have  conveyed  to 
the  people  of  the  dignity  of  the  law  to 
see  these  smooth  and  empty  tables  re- 
turned from  the  mount  re-inscribed  with 
the  ten  commandments,  when  they  well 
knew  that  no  graving-tool  or  other  in- 
strument was  there  to  be  found  with 
whic>k  Moses  could  have  executed  the 
work.    They  would  of  course  refer  it 


cious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant 
in  g  goodness  and  >>  truth, 

7  » Keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
i^forgiving  iniquity  and  transgres- 
sion and  sin,  and  i  that  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty;  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children,  and  upon  the  cnil- 
dren's  children,  unto  the  third  and 
to  the  fourth  generation. 


s  Ps.  31. 19.  Rom.  3. 4.  h  Ps.  57. 10.  &  108. 
4.  ich.  20.  6.  Deut.  5.  10.  Ps.  86. 15.  Jer. 
32.18.  Dan.  9.  4.  kPs.  103.  3.  &  130.4. 
Dan.  9.  9.  Eph.  4.  32.  1  John  1.9.  l  ch 
23. 7,  21.  Joiih.  24. 19.  Job.  10. 14.  Mich 
6.11.    Nah.1.3. 


at  once  not  to  the  act  of  man,  but  to  the 
finger  of  God ;  and  if  he  had  written 
it,  they  might  be  sure  that  he  would 
maintain  it. 

5.  And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud. 
The  cloud's  descending  was  the  Lord's 
descending.  According  to  the  usage 
so  frequently  adverted  to  in  previous 
Notes,  the  title  of  Jehovah  is  applied 
to  the  symbol  by  which  he  was  repre- 
sented. Not  that  the  cloud  was  an 
arbitrary  and  empty  emblem  of  a  dis* 
tant  God,  but  the  divine  presence  was 
most  intimately,  though  mysteriously, 
united  with  it,  so  that  for  all  designed 
purposes  it  was  God  manifest  to  the 
outward  senses — a  shadow  and  prein- 
timation  of  *  God  (subsequently)  mani 
fest  in  the  flesh.'  Arab.  <  And  the  Angel 
of  God  appeared  in  the  clouds,  and  his 
Light  (or  Splendor)  stood  with  him 
there.'  The  Most  High  descended  in 
this  manner  in  fulfllinent  of  his  promise 
before  made,  ch.  33.  19 — ^23,  and  ac- 
cordingly proclaimed,  in  an  audible 
voice,  his  name,  that  is,  the  character 
and  perfections  denoted  by  his  name. 

6,  7.  And  the  Lord  passed  by,  Sec. 
Chal.  'And  the  Lord  made  his  Shekinab 
to  pass  before  his  face.*  •  Arab.  *And 
when  the  Angel  of  God  passed  before 
him,*  &c.    The  Hebrew  writers,,  there- 
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fore,  comparing  this  passage  with  Ex. 
33. 19,  22,  say,  <The  Shekinuh,  or  Di- 
vine Majesty,  called  I,,  passed  by;' 
thus  denoting  that  they  regarded  the 
Shekinah  as  mysteriously  one  with  the 
Father.  But  what  was  the  import  of 
the  proclamation  ?— 7  The  Lordf  the 
Lord  Godf  gracious  and  merciful^  &c. 
The  reader  who  may  chance  to  be 
familiar  with  the  Hebrew  will  at  once 
perceive  that  our  mode  of  mterpunction 
in  this  passage  does  not  agree  with  that 
of  the  original.  The  proper  reading  is 
the  following,  'And  the  Lord  passed 
by  before  him  and  proclaimed  Jehovah, 
Jehovah:  God,  merciful  and  gracious,' 
&c.  The  august  title  <  Jehovah'  is  re- 
duplicated by  way  of  empllisrs,  as  that 
pre-eniinent  designation  which  was  de* 
signed  to  come  home  to  the  soul  with 
the  utmost  fulness  of  awful  import.  To 
this  the  name  <God'  (b^  el)  is  sub- 
joined, of  which  the  leading  idea  is  that 
of  etrength ,  mighty  potency y  and  which 
in  this  connexion  would  naturally  con- 
vey the  idea  of  all-svfficient  protection 
to  all  his  people  and  of  formidaJbleneae 
to  all  their  enemies.  'He  is  mighty  in 
strength;  who  Jiath  hardened  himself 
against  him,  and  prospered?'  This 
proclamation  of  his  name  as  almighty 
would  serve  as  a  very  suitable  preface 
to  the  announcement  of  his  moral  attri- 
butes just  about  to  follow ;  for  it  be- 
comes us  to  think  and  to  speak  even  of 
his' grace  and  goodness  in  a  spirit  of 
holy  awe,  as  deeply-  conscious  how 
fearful  and  terrible  is  that  Being  who 
wields  omnipotence.  His  mercies  ore 
not  the  mercies  of  a  frail  feeble  creature 
like  ourselves,  but  of  a  God  of  infinite 
resources  ;  and  they  are  on  this  account 
anspeakably  endeared  to  the  subjects 
of  them.  'His  greatness  and  goodness 
illustrate  and  set  ofi*  each  other.  That 
the  terror  of  his  greatness  may  not 
make  us  afraid,  we  are  told  how  good 
be  is ;  and  that  we  may  not  presume 
upon  his  goodness,  we  are  told  how 
great  he  is.*    Henry, — Th«  attributes 


that  follow  require  to  be  considered  a 

little  more  in  detail. IT  Merciful 

Heb.  Girri  rahum.  The  import  of  the 
term  is  that  of  tenderly  kind,  pitiful^ 
compassionate  f  whence  the  term  &'*72rr> 
rahamim,  bovxls  of  mercies  or  com' 
passions,  Gen.  43. 14.  This  is  that  per- 
fection of  Jehovah's  nature  with  which 
we,  as  sinners,  have  the  most  immedi- 
ate and  inti  /late  concern,  and  therefore 
it  very  properly  stands  first  in  this 
enumeration.  It  is  this  that  constitutes 
the  moving  spring  in  the  great  machine- 
ry of  benevolence,  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  scheme  of  redemption.  It  is  the 
disposition  which  prompts  to  the  pity 
and  relief  of  the  miserable;  which  ren^ 
ders  the  possessor  propense  to  acts  o 
kindness  and  clemency,  like  those  of  a 
father  to  a  child,  wherever  the  objects 
of  them  are  found.  It  is  an  attribute 
of  the  Gbdhead  which  is  incessantly 
celebrated  by  the  inspired  writers.  The 
Psalmist,  whose  pious  songs  are  so 
instinct  with  the  praises  of  God,  says 
of  him  that  he  is  'plenteous  in  mercy, 
speaks  again  and  again  of  the  '  mul- 
titude of  his  mercies,^  and  assures  us 
that  his  *  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works.'  But  it  is  those  who  live 
under  the'  gospel  who  see  its  brightest 
displays,  nor  was  it  possible  for  any  of 
the  Old  Testament  saints  to  speak  in 
such  eulogy  o{  it  as  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  for  example,  in  the  citations 
which  follow;  1  Pet.  1.3,  'Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which,  according  to  his  abund' 
ant  mercy f  hath  begotten  us  again  uoto 
a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,'  Eph.  2. 
4 — 7,  'But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved 
us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ ; 
(by  grace  ye  are  saved;)  and  hath 
raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit 
together  in  heavenly  places,  in  Christ 
Jesus:  That  in  the  ages  to  come  he 
might   shew  the  exceeding  riches  ol 
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bis  giBce  in  bis  kindness  towards  as, 

through  Christ  Jesus.^ %  Graeioua. 

Heb.  *pTt  hannun ;  from  the  root  'pTl 
hanaUf  signifying  to  be  fcincUy  or  gra- 
ciottsly  affectioned  touxtrds  a  person. 
fn  Scripture  usage  this  term  as  applied 
to  God  and  as  denoting  his  dispositions 
and  dealings  towards  men,  carries  with 
It  the  leading  import  of  utifMrUtd  fawr 
or  kindness.    'We  call  that  H^sn  hani- 
nahf*  says  Maimonides,  '  which  we  be- 
stow np^n  any  man  to  whom  we  owe 
nothing/    In  this  sense  does  God  be- 
stow grace  upon  the  sinning  children  of 
men.     He  is  rich  in  the  donation  of 
favors  to  which  they  have  no  claim. 
His  abounding  benignity  triumphs  over 
their  ill  desert,  and  causes  heaven  to  be 
peopled  with  those  who  were  justly  the 
heirs  of  hell.— t   Long  suffering. 
fi*^»  "yyk  erek  appim,  long  of  anger , 
or  more  literally,  long  of  nostriiSf  from 
the  ideal  connexion  between  the  passion 
of  anger  and  its  effects  in  inflating  the 
nostrils.    This  Mong  safi^ring'  on  the 
pari  of  God  is  the  first-fruit  of  his  mercy 
and  grace.  He  bears  long  with  sinners ; 
he  delays  the  execution  of  justice ;  he 
waits  to  be  gracious  in  despite  of  their 
iniquities.    Nothing  is  more  wonderful 
than  the  patience  of  God  when  we  con- 
sider the  provocations  which  he  ccm- 
tinually  receives  at  the  hands  of  the 
ungodly.    How  long  did  he  beai  with 
the  antediluvian  world  f   What  forbear- 
ance did  he  exercise  towards  the  mur- 
muring and  rebellious  Israelites  daring 
their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  in- 
deed throughout  all  their  generations ! 
Nay,  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  our- 
selves, who  is  not  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  he  is  himself  a  monument  of  the 
same  long-sufiering  and  teller  mercy  ? 
Have  we  not  provoked  him  to  anger 
every  day  of  our  lives  ?    Yet  to  the 
praise  of  his  patience  here  we  still  find 
ourselves,  standing  on  praying  ground, 
and  favored  with  the  offers  and  oppor- 
tunities of  pardon.     Ah,  how  dtflRKrent 
wottid  be  oar  lot  had  he  dealt  with  us 

21»      • 


after  our  sim»,  or  rewaarded  as  accoi  Imf 

to  our  iniquities ! %  Abundant  in 

goodness  and  truth,  Heb.  t)'KlVC\  lOn  2*^ 
'rabhesed  ve-emetht  fnueh  in  goodness^ 
or  benignity f  and  truth.  The  idea  is 
that  of  exuberant  benev(Uence.  So  rich, 
so  bounteous,  so  multitudinous,  are  the 
expressions  of  the  divine  favor,  that  we 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  overflown  with 
them.  And  not  only  so,  not  only  does 
his  goodness  abound  above  our  deserts 
and  above  our  powers  of  ackaowledg- 
meat,  but  being  a  God  oftruthj  who  will 
not  and  cannot  deceive,  we  are  assured 
that  every  promise  of  further  and  future 
good  will  be  strictly  fulfilled,  and  that 
nothing  will  prevent  the  realization  of 
those  eternal  blessings  which  he  has  re* 
served  for  them  that  put  their  trust  in 
him !  ^Faithful  is  he  who  hath  called  us, 
who  also  will  do  it.'  He  may  not  indeed 
in  all  cases  speedily  accomplish  his 
word.  His  ways  are  oflen  directly  con- 
trary to  those  of  reason,  and  a  long  time 
elapses,  and  many  difficulties  are  over- 
come, but  finally  bis  truth  comes  with* 
out  fail  to  a  triumphant  fulfilment.-—^ 
%  Keeping  fMrey  for  thousands,  Heb. 
non  "nSS  notz'er  hesed.  The  original 
term  ^Ofl  hesed  f  mercy  y  here  is  precisely 
the  same  with  that  which  in  the  preced- 
ing clause  is  rendered  'goodness.'  In  the 
former  passage,  therefore,*  reference  is 
had  to  the  plenitude  of  the  divine  mer- 
cy, in  the  present  to  its  perpetuity, 
Chal.  'Keeping  goodness  to  a  thousand 
generations.'  God  keeps  or  preserves 
mercy  by  continually  shewing  it  in  all 
its  various  exercises  to  thousands  of  sin* 
ners  in  all  ages  and  to  the  end  of  time. 
His  keeping  it  implies  that  it  is  inex- 
haustible ;  that  whatever  measures  of 
it  may  yet  have  been  dispensed,  an  in- 
finite sufilciency  still  remains  behind. 
He  keeps  it  notwithstanding  the  crying 
provocations  wHich  might  move  him  to 
cast  it  away.  He  reserves  it  for' his 
chosen  people  through  all  the  days  of 
their  onregenerany ;  oe  keeps  it  for  his 
backsliding  Dandi,  aad  hit  denyioi 
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liters/ against  the  thne  m  which  they 
shall  penitently  exclaim,  *■  I  have  sin- 
Bed  .'*  Nay,  who  can  tell  but  he  may 
have  <  kept  mercy'  for  him  whose  eye- 
is  now  perusing  these  pages — ^kept  it 
year  after  year  unto  the  present  hour  ? 
And  shall  he  not  accept  of  it  ?  But  let 
us  remember  that  although  this  mercy 
is  inexhaustible  for  those  that  shall 
come  after  »»•  — •  for  each  of  us  in- 
dividually lis  day  has  a  close.  If  we 
embrace  it  not  while  the  day  lasts,  the 
night  is  not  far  distant  when  its  door 
'will  be  shut  against  us  for  ever.— 
T  Forgiving  iniquity  and  tranagrei- 
Hon  and  Hn.  Heb.  371D&1  *\19  VtlEQ 
tlKtsm  nasi  avon  vapesha  vehattaahj 
taking  or  bearing  atmy  (u  e.  forgiving) 
iniquity  J  trespasty  and  tin.  This  is 
the  climax  of  the  present  proclamation 
of  the  divine  perfections.  Pardoning 
mercy  is  specified,  not  only  because  it 
is  in  this  form  that  the  glory  of  this 
attribute  pre-eminently  shines,  but  be- 
cause it  is  pardoning  mercy  that  opens 
the  way  for  the  exercise  of  all  other 
mercy.  It  was  all  important  there- 
fore for  the  consolation  of  sinners,  that 
this  peculiar  aspect  of  the  divine  good- 
ness should  be  distinctly  displayed. 
Hence  we  find  the  terms  expressive  of 
the  sins  forgiven  so  remarkably  varied 
and  multiplied,  in  order  to  imply  that 
all  sorts  and  degrees  of  offences  come 
within  the  scope  of  its  benign  •operation. 
In  order  then  that  our  hearts  may  be 
duly  affected  by  this  declaration,  let  us 
refer  both  to  history  and  to  experi- 
ence for  a  confirmation  of  its  truth. 
See  in  the  sacred  records  what  multi- 
plied acts  and  what  aggravated  forms 
of  iniquity  the  divine  clemency  has  gra- 
diously  passed  by !  What  sins  before 
conversion  !  what  sins  after  conversion  ! 
And  then  if  we  attempt,  each  for  him- 
self to  enumerate  hif  own  transgres- 
sions, will  they  not  be  found  more  in 
number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  sufficient,  if  visited  according  to 
Aeir  desert,  to  overwhehn  the  soul  at 


once  in  perdiuon !  Tet  if  believers  u 
Christ  these  our  sins  are  all  forgiven  I 
How  many  iniquities  then  is  God  C€»n. 
tinually  pardoning  in  every  quarter  oi 
the  globe  !  What  an  idea  does  it  give 
of  the  divine  indulgence  to  think  that 
his  remissions  keep  pace  with  our  pro- 
vocations I  IT  Thai  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guUty.  Heb.  np3'>  fi^b  Plp^ 
nakkeh  lo  yenakk'ikf  tkat  clearing  will 
not  clear ;  i.  e.  acquit,  absolve,  hold 
gmltless.  This  is  a  clause  of  exceed- 
ingly difllcult  interpretation,  as  will  b« 
evident  from  the  diversity  of  ancient 
renderings,  which  we  give  before  at- 
tempting to  settle  the  genuine  sense. 
Chal.  'Sparing  those  who  are  converted 
to  his  law,  and  not  justifying  those  who 
are  not  converted.'  Gr.  xai  ov  Kadapttt 
TOP  tvojfpp^  and  will  not  purify  th^ 
guilty.  Arab.  <  Who  justifies  and  is 
not  justified.'  Sam.  <  With  whom  the 
innocent  shall  not  be  innocent.'  Vulg. 
'And  no  person  is  innocent  by  or  of 
himself  before  thee,'  which  gives  a 
sound  theological  sense,  viz.,  that  no 
man  can  make  an  atonement  for  his 
own  sins,  or  purify  his  own  heart ;  in- 
asmuch as  all  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God.  But  whether 
this  is  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
in  this  passage,  is  another  question. 
Jerus.  Targ.  *  He  will  not  clear  sinners 
in  the  day  of  the  great  judgment.'  Most 
of  these  versions  yield  substantially, 
though  not  very  explicitly,  the  sense 
of  ours ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
language  of  the  English  text  at  first 
blush  seems  to  stand  at  least  in  verbal 
contrariety  to  that  of  the  preceding  de- 
claration ;  for  how  can  it  be  said  that 
God  *forgiveth  iniquity,  trangression, 
and  sin,'  if  at  the  same  time  '  he  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty?'  If  it 
were  possible,  therefore,  on  legitimate 
grounds,  to  assign  to  the  words  a  eense 
which  should  more  nearly  accord  with 
the  drift  of  the  foregoing  expressions, 
it  would  seem  to  give  more  unity  of 
import  to  the  whole  address.    This  w« 
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think  may  be  very  easily  done  without 
doing  the  least  violence  to  the  text,  or 
slurring  over,  with  some  critics,  the  in- 
timation  doubtless  intended  to  be  con* 
veyed,  that  God  is  a  God  of  justice  as 
well  as  a  God  of  mercy.  From  com- 
paring this  form  of  expression  with  the 
usus  loquendi  in  other  cases,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  true  rendering  is, 
*who  will  not  wholly,  entirely,  alto- 
gether clear ;'  i.e.  who,  although  mer- 
ciful and  gracious  in  his  dispositions, 
strotigly  inclined  to  forgive,  and  actu- 
ally forgiving  in  countless  cases  and 
abundant  measure,  is  yet  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  claims  of  justice.  He  will 
not  always  suffer  even  the  pardoned 
sinner  to  escape  with  entire  impunity. 
He  will  mingle  so  much  of  the  penal  in 
his  dealings  as  to  evince  that  his  clem- 
ency is  not  to  be  presumed  upon.  Ac- 
cfordingly  a  proof  of  this  would  be  seen 
in  his  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  and  their  descendants 
unto  several  generations ;  for  this  clause 
is  to  be  taken  in  immediate  connexion 
with  what  goes  before,  and  as  a  kind  of 
complement  to  its  sense.  That  this  is 
philologically  the  true  import  of  the 
phrase  *  clearing  will  not  clear,'  the 
followi^  parallel  citations  we  think 
will  put  beyond  question.  Is.  30.  19, 
'For  the  people  shall  dwell  at  Zion  in 
Jerusalem*,  thou  ahcUt  weep  no  more 
(rOZlT\  vA  152  bako  lo  thibkaJif  weep- 
ing thou  Shalt  not  weep).*  The  mean- 
ing, according  to  Gesenius,  is,  not  that 
their  weeping  should  utterly  ai^d  abso- 
lutely cease,  but  that  they  should  not 
incessantly  weep ;  they  should  not  weep 
as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
weep  J  though  weeping  had  hitherto 
been  prevailingly  their  lot,  yet  it  should 
not  always  continue  so.  They  should 
have  a  respite  and  remission  to  the  ef- 
fusion of  their  tears.  So  also  still  more 
pertinently,  Jer.  25.  29,  *For  lo,  I  begin 
to  brmg  evil  on  the  city  which  is  called 
by  my  name,  and  should  ye  be  utterly 
tnpuniahed  (1p3fl  npT[  hinnak'ih  tin- 


nakUf  clearing  should  ye  be  cleared  f)J' 
That  is,  should  ye  be  entirely  and  alto- 
gether exempted  ?  Jer.  30. 11,  *  Though 
I  make  a  full  end  of  all  nations  whither 
I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  will  f  not 
make  a  full  end  of  thee :  but  I  will  cor- 
rect thee  in  measure,  and  will  not  leave 
thee  altogether  unpunished  (K^  np3 
^p3H  nakkeh  lo  anekkeka,  clearing  1 
will  not  clear  thee).*  In  this  case  the 
parallelism  is  perfect.  If  the  version—- 
*  will  not  leave  thee  altogether  unpun- 
ished'— is  correct  in  the  one  case,  why 
should  not  precisely  the  same  words-^ 
with  only  the  personal  variation — be 
rendered  in  the  present  passage, '  I  will 
not  utterly  or  altogether  acquit,  absolve, 
exempt  from  punishment?'  So  also 
Jer.  49. 12,  'Behold,  they  whose  judg- 
ment was  not  to  drink  of  the  cup,  have 
assuredly  drunken ;  and  art  thou  he  who 
shall  go  altogether  unpunished  (^<^^ 
np3n  np3  hu  nakoh  tinnakihy  who  shall 
clearing  be  cleared ?)V  Where  the* 
sense  given  in  our  translation  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, there  seems  no  room  to  question 
that  God- intended  in  these  words  lo  in- 
timate, that  the  preceding  declaration  of 
a  readiness  to  forgive  all  manner  of 
transgression  was  not  to  be  understood 
in  so  absolute  and  unqualified  a  sense 
as  to  preclude  all  ideas  of  penal  justice 
Though  prone  to  pardon,  yet  it  was  to 
be  known  that  he  could  and  would 
punish,  whenever  his  wisdom  saw  that 
the  occasion  required,  even  ia  those 
cases  where,  on  the  whole,  his  mercy 
was  predominant.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
David,  while  his  great  sin  was  forgiven, 
and  matter  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing throughout  eternity  administered  to 
him,  yet  in  ''clearing  he  was  not^vholly 
cleared.'  A  series  of  chastisements  and 
aiHictions  followed  him  to  his  dying 
day,  that  he  might  learn  how  bitter  and 
evil  a  thing  it  was  to  turn  away  from 
God  as  he  had  rashly  done.  And  so  in 
multitudes  of  other  instances.  Let  at 
then  beware  that  we  do  not  lore  our 
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8  And  Moses  made  .haste,  and 
«  bowed  his  head  toward  the  earth, 
and  worshipped. 

9  And  he  said,  If  now  I  have 
found  grace  in  thy  sight,  0  Lord, 
nlet  my  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  go 

nch.  4.31.    ■  eh.  93. 19, 16. 

selves  and  endanger  our  souls  in  er- 
roneous  and  unauthorized  views  of  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  the  Most  High. 
Though  inolined  to  forgive  and  to  blot 
out  the  multitudinous  transgressions  of 
his  sinful  creatures,  yet  he  would  never 
have  them  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
no  one  can  absolutely  promise  himself 

impunity  in  doing  wrong. T  Vis^it- 

ing  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers.  An 
ample  exposition  of  the  drift  of  this 
language  has  already  been  given  in  the 
Note  on  Ex.  20.  5.  The  Chal.  supplies 
what  is  necessarily  to  be  understood  in 
this  connexion  j  'Visiting  the  iniquities 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and 
the  children's  children  of  the  wicked y 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.'  So 
also  the  Targ.  Jerus.  'Remembering 
the  sins  of  the  wicked  fathers  upon  the 
rebellious  sons,  unto  the  third  gener- 
ation and  the  fourth  generation.^ 

8,  9.  And  Moses  made  haste^  and 
howedf  &c.  No  doubt  the  effect  of  this 
overpowering  display  at  once  upon  the 
senses  and  the  soul  of  Moses  was  a 
kind  of  rapture,  which  while  it  left  him 
in  the  possession  of  his  reason,  still 
prompted  him  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition suitably  to  acknowledge  and  im- 
Jjrove  the  amazing  manifestation  of  mer- 
ty  now  vouchsafed  to  him.  He  not  only 
falls  down  in  prostrate  adoration  on  the 
earth,  but  seizes  the  encouraging  words 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  and  pleads 
them  as  a  fresh  argument  for  the  for- 
giveness of  Israel,  and  the  continuance 

of  his  presence  among  them. IT  0 

Ltrdfletmy  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  go  among 

us.    Chal.  ^Let  I  pray  thee,  the  She- 

ttinah  of  the  Lord  go  among  us.'    Arab. 

Let  thine  Angel  walk  among  us.'   The 


among  ns  (f6r  •  it  ts  a  stiff-necked 
people),  and  pardon  our  iniquity 
and  our  sin,  and  take  us  for  p  thine 
inheritance. 

o  ch.  33.  3.  P  Dent.  32.  9.  ?s.  28.  9.  ^  33. 
13.  A  78. 92.  A  94.  14.  Jer.  10. 16.  Zech. 
2.  12. 

recent  discovery  made  to  him  of  what 
was  involved  in  the  symbol  redoubled 
his  anxiety  as  to  its  continuance  among 
them.  Hence  tlie  repetition  of  the  re* 
quest.  It  should  be  remarked  that  in 
the  address  the  original  is  not  JTin'^ 
Yehovahf  but  '^SlK  adonaif  which  is  a 
term  of  less  significant  but  perhaps  ia 
this  relation  of  im)re  endearing  import| 
and  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
sense  of  Master.  It  is  more  properly 
a  term  applicable  to  a  restricted  lord* 
ship,  founded  upon  a  peculiar  relatioii| 
subsisting  by  covenant  or  some  spe* 
cial  mode  of  acquisition,  between  the 
ruler  and  the  ruled.  The  fact  that  Is- 
rael were  Jehovah's  *  inheritance'  would 
make  him  their  "^^^Vi  adonaif  while  the 
fact  that  they  were  his  creatures  would 
make  him  their  rT^rT^  Yehovah.  So  in 
the  New  Testament  phrase,  2  Pet.  2.  1, 
*  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,' 
the  original  is  6sawoTf,i  despotes  instead 
of  ««p{o(  kurioSf  the  usual  word  for 
Lord  and  the  common  translation  of 
mrr^  Yehovah;  implying  that  their  de- 
nial was  the  denial  of  .a  federative  or 
rectoral  lord  and  governor,  who  had  ac- 
quired a  right,  growing  out  of  covenant 
or  pactional  relations,  to  their  homage 
and  loyally.  They  had  professed,  by 
assuming  the  Christian  name,  to  belong 
to  the  number  of  those  whom  Christ 
had  bought,  possessed,  or  inherited,  and 
consequently  their  defection  was  a  fr<a- 
sonable  outrage  upon  their  most  sacred 
obligations.  To  say  that  true  Chris- 
tians should  become  false  ,tepc  hers  and 
bring  in  damnable  herv^ies  and  deny 
the  Lord  who  had  reaJly  bought  them 
with  his  blood  and  endowed  them  with 
his  spirit,  and  thus  bring  swift  destruc* 
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10  If  And  he  said,  Behold  ql 
make  a  covenant:  before  all  thy 
people  I  will '  do  marvels,  such  as 
nave    not   been  done   in  all  the 

q  Deut.  5.  \  &  29.  12, 14.    r  Deut.  4.  32. 
2  Sam.  7.  23    Ps.  77. 14.  A  78. 12.  Jt  147.  20. 


tioa  upon  themselves,  seems  scarcely  a 
supposable  mode  of  speech.  But  it 
would  be  Tery  applicable  to  those  who 
were  only  professedly  Christians,  and 
proved  recreant  to  their  assumed  char- 
acter.  ^f  For  His  a  stiff-necked  peo^ 

pie.  Heb.  fi^in  tp:P  tWp  tt]?  "^D  hi  am 
keshth  oreph  ftu,  which  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  rendered,  *THOtTOH  this  be 
a  people  hard  of  neck.*  Notwithstanding 
they  have  proved  so  refractory  and  re- 
bellious, that  1  scarcely  know  how  to 
bespeak  thy  favor  (or  them,  yet  pardon 
their  hiiqoity  and  forsake  them  not. 
Continue  to  vouchsafe  to  them  the 
tokens  of  thy  presence.^  See  on  Gen. 
8.  21. IT  Take  us  for  thine  inherit- 
ance. Heb.  ISflbrO  nehaltanUf  inherit 
or  possess  thou  tts.  XjT.  taoftedn  (r.'>i,  tve 
shall  be  to  thee,  i.  e.  thine.  Arab.  < Elect 
as.*  The  Targ.  Jon.,  which  is  followed 
oy  Le  Clerc,  gives  a  causative  sense  to 
the  term,  'Make  us  to  inherit  the  land 
which  thou  didst  promise  to  our  fathers, 
that  thou  ma3rst  not  exchange  us  for 
another  people.*  The  common  render- 
ing, however,  is  more  simple,  and  such 
as  finds  an  echo  in  mimertMis  passages 
like  the  following;  Deut.  32.  9,  <The 
Lord's  portion  is  his  people ;  Jacob  is 
the  lot  of  his  inheritance.*  Ps.  26.  9, 
<8av«  thy  people,  and  bless  thine  in- 
heritance.* Ps.  33.  12,  'Blessed  is  the 
nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord ;  and  the 
people  whom  he  hath  thosen  for  his 
own  inheritance.*  Ps.  78.  62,  'He  gave 
his  people  over  also  unto  the  sword; 
and  was  wroth  with  his  inheritance.* 
The  favors  which  Moses  bespeaks  in 
this  verse  are  indeed  the  favors  which 
God  already  explicitly  promised  to 
grant,  and  yet  he  here  renews  his  sup- 
pHcfttion  for  them  with  redoubled  eam- 


eanh,  nor  ii  any  lo^tt/m :  and  all 
the  people  amon^  which  thou  art 
shall  see  thewoiw  of  the  Lord: 
for  it  f«  'a  tenitvvc  thing  that  I 
will  do  with  thee. 

■Deut.  10.  21.    Ps.  \\^.  tf.    Tsai.  64. 3. 


estness ;  thus  teachiii  j  ■••  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  receiving  go*^  n*.  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  should  never  rolan  but  alwajrs 
quicken,  our  prayers  and  endeavors  to 
secure  it. 

10.  Behold  I  make  a  ior-fxan/,  &c. 
Tn  such  language  is  God  pie%'r(\i  to  sig- 
nify his  acceptance  of  and  comjliance 
with  the  prayer  of  Moses.  .\t  that 
prayer  he  had  virtually  pleidol  with 
God  the  verification  af  his  own  *"rci^ 
respecting  his  ovm  attributes,  aa  a  O'  d 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  we  jt 
sin.  He  beseeches  him  to  remtn»^l>  r 
and  perform  all  the  good  he  had  p^ov 
ised  to  the  chosen  race,  unworthy  w 
they  were,  and  instead  of  casting  thar 
off,  to  confirm  them  as  his  own  inheni 
ance,  his  peculiar  treasure,  among  th% 
nations  of  the  eartli.  To  this  prayi^ 
the  Lord  not  only  lendn  a  /avoring  ani 
consenting  ear,  but  in  order  %o  give  him 
the  fullest  possible  assurance,  he  re 
news  his  promise  under  the  form  of  y 
covenant  engagement,  than  which  no- 
thing could  be  conceived  more  binding. 
Infinite  veracity  seems  disposed  to  puK 
itself  under  additional  obligations.  In 
deed  upon  an  attentive  view  of  the  whoI« 
context  we  can  scarcely  consider  it  as 
any  thing  short  of  aa  actual  and  formal 
renewal  of  the  covenant  which  the 
people  had  broken,  ancl  the  blessings 
of  which  they  had  forfeited  by  their 
late  transgression.  Although  the  word 
'covenant*  is  repeatedly  used  by  the 
sacred  writers  in  the  sense  of  solemn 
promise  y  purpose  f  pledge  f  stipulationf 
announced  by  one  party  only,  yet  here 
It  seems  to  imply  something  mutual^ 
as  God  goes  on  to  state  in  the  first 
place  what  he  himself  engages  to  do, 
and  then  to  command  what  he  would 
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11  t  Observe  thou  that  which  I 
cummand  thee  this  day:  Behold, 
»!  drive  out  before  thee  the  Amor- 
ite,  and  the  Canaanite,  and  the 
Hitiiie,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the 
Hi  vile,  and  the  Jebusiie. 

12  «Take  heed  to  thyself,  lest 
tiiou  make  a  covenant  with  the 
ui habitants  of  the  land  whither 
thou  goest,  lest  it  be  for  y  a  snare 
in  the  midst  of  thee : 

13  But  ye  shall  » destroy  their 

t  Deut.  5. 39-  *  «.  S,  85.  *  19. 98,  St.  *  98. 
1.  uch.  33.  9.  xch.  93  39.  Deut.  7.  9. 
Judg.  9.9.  7ch,  93.  33.  zch.93.  94.  Deul. 
19.3.    Judf.  9.9. 

hare  them,  on  their  part,  obaenre ;  in 
whieh  he  repeats  in  fact  the  leading 
points  that  formed  the  conditions  of 
the  former  national  compact.  Compare 
chapters  twenty-three  and  twenty- four. 
— ^T  Before  all  thy  people  I  uHll  do 
marveUf  eueh  aa  kave  not  been  done. 
Heb.  Ifi^na:  »i  "WVk  n»iC3  niphlaoth 
Maker  lo  nf6r«ti,  marvelloua  things  whieh 
have  not  been  created.  The  phrase- 
ology afibrds  another  instance  of  that 
peculiar  use  of  the  Hebrew  term  for 
create  which  we  have  so  fully  illus- 
trated in  our  Note  on  Gen.  I.  I.  The 
allusion  is  doubtless  to  the  wonderful 
display  of  power  which  marked  the  in- 
troduction of  Israel  into  the  promised 
land,  and  their  subsequent  series  of 
conqnests,  such  as  the  dividing  the 
waters  of  Jordan,  the  causing  the  walls 
of  Jericho  to  fall  down,  making  the  sun 
and  moon  to  stand  still,  &c.,  all  which 
would  amount  to  precisely  that  marvel- 
loua and  gloriotia  diacrimination  for 
which  Moses  had  prayed,  Ex.  33.  16, 
where  the  original  verb  ID'^^DD  nipk- 
Hnu  is  from  the  same  root  with  Dfe(^3 
niphlaiithj  marvela,  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us. IT   All  the  people  among 

trhich  thou  art.  That  is,  all  thine  own 
people ;  the  nation  of  Israel  in  contra- 
distinction  from  the  heathen  races  round 
About. H  Itiaa  terrible  thing  thai  I 


altars,  break   their   images,  and 
a  cut  down  their  groves : 

14  For  thou  shalt  worship  bno 
other  god:  for  the  Lord,  whose 
cname  15  Jealous,  is  a  d jealous 
God: 

15  «Lest  thou  make  a  covenant 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
and  they  f  go  a  whoring  after  theic 
gods,  and  do  sacrifice  unto  their 
gods,  and  one  k  call  thee,  and  thou 
b  eat  of  his  sacrifice ; 

•  Deut.  7.  5.  &  19.  9.  Judg.  6.  95.  9  King* 
18.  4.  6c  23. 14.  9  Cbron.  31.  1.  dc  34.  3,  4 
b  ch.  90.  3.  5.  e  So  Isai.  9.  6.  <b  57.  15.  d  eh 
20.  5.  •  ver.  19.  '  Deut.  31.  16.  Judg.  9. 17 
Jar.  3. 9.  Exek.  6. 9.  S  Numb.  25.  9.  1  Cor 
10. 97.    b  Ps.  106. 98.    1  Cor.  8.  4,  7,  10. 

trill  do  with  thee.  Heb.  *V2y  immeka. 
That  is,  not  ^otrard«  thee,  but  in  thy 
sight,  in  thy  presence, and,  as  it  were,  in 
conjunction  with  thee ;  making  thee  not 
only  a  witness,  but  also  in  some  sense 
a  medium,  an  instrumental  agent.  The 
words  seem  to  be  spoken  to  Moses  per- 
sonally. 

11.  Obaerve  th'ou  thai  which  I  com' 
mand  thee  thia  day.  What  follows 
from  this  verse  to  the  end  of  v.  26,  'w 
to  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  the 
most  prominent  precepts,  forming  tbr 
conditions  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  oi 
the  people.  But  before  reciting  them 
God  very  briefly  repeats  the  substance 
of  his  own  engagement,  as  a  motive  to 
stimulate  them  to  the  performance  of 
theirs,  to  wit,  that  he  would  drive  out 
before  them  the  devoted  nations,  and 
put  them  in  triumphant  possession  of 
the  promised  land.  As  if  he  should 
say,  *You  see  what  I  have  pledged  my 
self  to  do;  now  let  me  see  that  you 
will  not  be  wanting  in  what  I  require 
of  you.* 

12—17.  Take  heed  to  thyself ^  &c. 
The  grand  prohibition  which  God  saw 
to  be  most  needful  for  his  people  was 
that  against  idolatry ;  and  this  accord- 
ingly occupies  the  series  of  verses  from 
the  12th  to  the  17th.  The  interdiction 
of  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  ol 
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16  And  thou  take  of  i  their  daugh- 
ters unto  thy  sons,  and  their  daugh- 
ters ^go  a  whoring  after  their  gods, 

>  Dent.  7.  3.  I  King^s  11.2.  Ezra  9.  2.  Neh. 
13.25.    kNunib.  25. 1,2.     1  Kings  11.4. 

the  land,  to  which  they  were  going, 
was  but  the  planting  of  a  safeguard 
around  the  main  pr^^cept.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  form 
treaties  and  allian(5ies  of  any  kind  with 
those  idolatrous  nations  without  being 
inveigled  into  a  participation  of  their 
sin.  Such  connexions  would  be  sure 
to  be  a  snare  to  them,  and  how  reason- 
able was  it  that  they  should  be  forbid- 
den to  make  peace  with  those  with 
whom  God  was  making  war?  So  fkr 
indeed  from  tolerating  these  abomina- 
tions, they  were  to  hold  themselves 
bound  utterly  to  destroy  all  their  al- 
tars, images,  and  groves,  and  as  far  as 
in  them  lay  to  efface  every  vestige  of 
their  foul  and  odious  worship.  For 
this  a  reason  full  of  awful  import  is 

given ; H  For  the  Lordf  whose  name 

is  Jealous y  is  a  jealous  God.  That  is, 
whose  nature  is  jealous ;  who  can  bear 
no'rival.  The  names  of  God  designate 
bis  attributes.  This  is  mentioned  here 
with  peculiar  propriety.  The  covenant 
made  with  Israel  was  virtually  a  mar- 
riage-covenant, and  consequently  idol- 
atry was  adultery.  Every  approach  to 
this  sin,  therefore,  would  be  sure  to 
provoke  him  to  jealousy,  just  as  the  in- 
fidelity of  a  wife  stirs  up  the  same  pas- 
sion in  the  bosom  of  the  injured  hus- 
band. We  are  not  incleed  to  transfer  in 
oar  minds  human  passions  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Deity ;  but  the  Scriptures,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  are  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  ascribfugthe  attributes  of 
humanity  to  God,  because  he  often  acts 
m  his  dealings  with  men  as  they  act 
when  under  the  influence  of  certain 
passions.  To  convey,  therefore,  an 
mielligible  idea,  the  passions  them- 
leives  are  affirmed  of  God  when  his  con- 
^ct  resembles  the  effect  of  those  im- 


and  make  thy  sons  go  a  whoring 
after  their  gods. 

17  iThou   shah  make  thee  no 
molten  gods. 

1  ch.  32.  8.    Lev.  19.  4. 

pulses  in  men.  ^Jealousy,'  says  Solo- 
mon, Prov.  6.  34,  35,  « is  the  rage  of  a 
man ;  therefore  he  will  not  spare  in  the 
day  of  vengeance ;  he  will  not  regard 
aiiy  ransom,  neither  will  he  rest  con- 
tent though  thou  givest  many  gifts.' 
This  is  human  jealousy.  What  is  said 
of  divine  ?  Deut.  32.  21  —23,  'They 
have  moved  me  to  jealousy ;  and  a  fire 
is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  and  it  shall , 
burn  to  the  lowest  hell,  and  shall  con- 
sume the  earth  with  her  increase,  and 
set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the  moun- 
tains. I  will  heap  mischiefs  upon  them, 
and  will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  them.' 

Compare  Nahum.  1.  2. IT  And  one 

call  thee,  and  thou  eat  of  his  sacrifice. 
This  the  apostle  informs  us,  1  Cor.  10. 
20,21,  was  equivalent  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  one's  professing  himself  to  be  of 
the  idolatrous  communion  which  feast- 
ed upon  the  sacrifices  of  their  demon- 
gods.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious. 
When  the  covenant  people  feasted  up- 
on a  sacrifice,  the  meat  was  supposed 
to  be  God's,  and  to  be  set  upon  his  ta- 
ble. The  feasters  were  accordingly 
considered  as  his  guests,  entertained  at 
his  table  in  token  of  reconciliation  and 
friendship.  This  act  confirmed  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner  the  covenant 
relation  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
parties.  Consequently,  all  those  who 
ate  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to  other 
gods,  virtually  professed  themselves 
thereby  to  be  the  worshippers  and  ser- 
vants of  such  false  deities,  which  they 
could  not  be  without  renouncing  the 
worship  and  service  of  the  true  God. 
See  Note  on  Ex.  27.  4,  5.  The  sub- 
sequent history,  Num.  26.  1 — 3,  shows 
but  too  clearly  how  intimate  is  the  con 
nexion  between  the  sins  here  mention* 
ed,  and  how  nei'dful,  though  unavail- 
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18  KThe  feMt  of  noaleayenied 
bread  sbait  thou  keep^  Seven  days 
shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread, 
as  I  commanded  thee,  in  the  time 
of  the  month  Abib:  for  in  the 
■  month  Abib  thou  earnest  out 
frufiri  Egypt 

19  o  Ail  that  openeth  the  matrix 
is  mine :  and  every  firstling  among 
thy  cattle,  whether  ox  or  sheep, 
that  is  male, 

•n  ch.  12.  15.  &  23.  15.  »  ch.  13.  4.  «  ch. 
13.  2,  12.  &  22.  2tt.  Exek.  44.  30.  Luke 
i.  33. 

ing^  was  the  caution  now  administered ; 
*And  Israel  abode  in  Shitting  and  the 
people  began  to  commit  whoredom 
with  the  daughters  of  Moub.  And  they 
caUid  the  people  unto  the  sacrifices  of 
their  gods:  and  the  peopl^  did  eat,  and 
bowed  down  to  their  gods.  And  Israel 
joined  hi ms64r  unto  Baal-peor:  and  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Israel.'  Compare  also  the  melancholy 
case  of  Solomon,  1  Kings,  11.  ] — 10. 

18.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
shait  thou  keep.  See  Notes  on  Ex.  12. 
15,  16.— 13. 6,  7^23.  15.  The  follow- 
ing  precepts,  which  have  been  for  the 
roost  part  explained  in  the  Notes  on  ch. 
23. 1—17,  raiftte  to  such  points  of  their 
religion  as  were  peculiar  to  it|  and  such 
us  they  would  be  most  apt  ta  neglect ; 
not  such  as  in  themselves  and  morally 
considered  were  of  the  greatest  isaport- 
anee. 

19.  All  that  openeth  the  matrix j  kc. 
See  Notes  on  Ex.  13. 2, 12.— 22. 29. 

20.  The  firstling  of  an  ass  thou  ahalt 
redeem  unth  a  lamb.  That  is,  with  a 
living  lamb,  either  of  the  sheep  or  goat, 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  priest, 
Ntim.  18.  15.  Comp.-Ex.  13.  13.  On 
this  precept  the  Hebrew  writers  say, 
*It  might  be  redeemed  with  a  lamb, 
jvhether  male  or  female,  unblemished 
or  blemished,  ftimall  or  greats  If  a  man 
have  no  lamb  to  redeem  it  with,  be  may 
I9deem  it  with  Qi9  valiie  of  it,  awl  give 


20  But  P  the  firstlm^  of  an  ass 
thou  9halt  redeem  with  a  l^mb: 
and  if  thou  redeem  hitn  not,  then 
shalt  thou  break  his  neck.  Ail  the 
first-bom  of  thy  sons  thou  shalt  re- 
deem. And  none  shall  appear  be- 
fore me  s  empty. 

21  H^Six  days  thou  ^alt  work, 
but  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt 
rest :  in  earing-time  and  in  harvest 
thou  shalt  rest.  * 

Pch.  13.  13.    Numb    18.  15.    qch.  28.  15. 
Deut  16.  16.    1  Sam.  ft.  7,  a    2  Sam .  24.  U 
rch.  20  9.&  23. 12.  &,  35.  2.  Deut.  5.  12,13 
Luke  13.  14. 

'    '  ■  '     

the  price  to  Uie  priest.  The  law  com 
mandeth  not  a  lamb  to  make  it  heavier 
upon  hiniy  but  lighter  For  if  he  have 
the  firstling  of  an  ass  which  is  worth 
ten  shekels,  be  may  redeem  it  with  a 
lamb  worth  a  quarter  of  a  shekel.' 
Ainsworth^ 

21.  In  sarin g-tims  and  in  harvest 
shalt  thou  reet.  That  is,  in  the  busi> 
est  seasons  of  the  year,  the  seasons 
of  ploughing  and  sowing  and  harvest 
ing.  They  were  not  to  consider  the 
urgency  of  business  as  afibrding  a  suA 
ficient  excuse  for  neglecting  the  re> 
ligious  observance  of  the  day.  'This 
commandment  is  worthy  of  especial 
note.  Many  break  the  Sabbath  on  the 
pretence  of  absolute  necessity,  because, 
if  in  harvest  time,  the  weather  hap- 
pens to  be  what  is  called  bod,  and  the 
Sabbath  day  be  fair  and  fine^  they 
judge  it  perfectly  lawful  to  employ  that 
day  in  endeavoring  to  save  the  fruits  of 
the  field,  and  ttrink  that  the  goodness 
of  the  day  is  an  indication  from  prov- 
idence that  it  should  be  ihus  employed. 
But  is  not  the  command  above  pointed 
directly  against  this?  I  have  known 
this  law  often  broken  on  this  pretence, 
and  have  never  been  able  to  discover  a 
single  instance,  where  the  persons  who 
acted  thus  succeeded  one  whit  better 
than  their  more  conscientious  neigh- 
bors, who  availed  themsclvts  of  no  such 
(avorable  circumstai  tes,  being  detar* 
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22  f  » And  thou  shalt  obfterve 
the  feast  of  weeks,  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  wheat-harvest,  and  the 
feast  of  ingatheriag  at  the  year's 
end* 

23  IF  t  Thrice  in  the  year  shall  all 
your  men-children  appear  before 
the  Lord  Gron,  the  God  of  Israel. 

•  ch.  23. 16.   Deut.  16. 10, 13.    t  ch.  23.  14, 
17.    Deut.  10. 16. 

mined  ta  keep  God's  law  even  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  secular  interests  j  bm 
no  man  ever  yet  saflered  loss  by  a  con- 
scientious attachment  to  his  duty  to 
<3od.  He  who  is  willing  and  obedient 
)Bhall  eat  the  good  of  the  land ;  and  God 
witi  ever  distinguish  those  in  his  provi- 
tlence,  who  respect  his  commandments.' 
A.  Ctarke. 

22.  Thou  ihalt  observe  the  feast  of 
weeks.  Web.  -ji  nC^PH  n3?a»  an  hag 
thabuoth  taaseh  leka,  the  feast  of  sev- 
ens shalt  thou  do  unto  thee.  That  is, 
keep  and  celebrate  by  appropriate  do- 
ings. So  the  Gr.  nottiaets  ftoty  thou  shalt 
do  or  make  to  me.  See  the  phraseoh>gy 
amply  illustrated  in  the  Note  on  Ex. 
31.  16.  This  '  feast  of  weeks'  was  a 
feast  to  be  observed  seven  weeks  after 
the  passover,  called  otherwise  the  *  feast 
of  Pentecost,'  Lev.  23.  15, 16.  Acts,  2. 
1.  It  was  held  at  the  same  time  with 
the  feast  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat- 
harvest.— —T  At  the  year*s  end.  Heb. 
men  rClpn  tekuphath  hashshanahj 
at  the  circumvolution f  or  circuit,  of 
the  year,  i.  e.  at  its  return;  which  was 
in  the  seventh  month,  corresponding 
with  our  September.  The  phraseology 
is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the- 
two  following  passages  relative  to  the 
invasion  of  Israel  by  Benhadad,  king 
of  Syria.  2  Chron.  24. 23,  *  And  it  came 
to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  year  (nBTphi 
T^Ttl  lithkvphafh  hashshanah) ,  that 
the  host  of  Syria  came  up,  fee'  1  Kings, 
W.  26.  ^And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  year  (nTOn  tOITTni  Hth' 
ifhuhath  hashsha;nah,  ai  th9  httning  ef 

Vol.  II.  22 


24  For  I  will  » cast  out  the  na- 
tions before  thee,  and  «  enlarge  thy 
borders:  y  neither  shall  any  man 
desire  thy  land,  when  thou  shall 
go  up  to  appear  before  the  Lori 
thy  God  thrice  in  the  year. 

Bch.  33.  2.  Lev.  18.  34.  Deut. 7.  I.  Ps.TS 
55.  dc  80. 8.  z  Deui.  12.  20.  &  19.  9.  8.  y  See 
Gen.  35.  5.  3  Chroiu  17.  10.  Prov.  16.  7 
Acts  18.  10. 

the  year),  that  Benhadad  numbered  the 
Syrians,  and  went  up  to  Aphek,  to  fight 
against  Israel.' 

23, 94.  Thrice  in  tht  year  shall  atl 
your  men-children,  &c.  See  Note  on 
Ex.  23.  14, 17.  Deut.  16.  16.  Scarcely 
any  feature  of  the  religion  of  Israel  was 
more  remarkable  than  this,  or  more  sig- 
nally  declarative  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence watching  over  the  covenant  race. 
To  the  eye  of  reason  it  would  no  doubt 
seem  that  the  observance  of  this  ordin- 
ance would  expose  them  to  the  incur- 
sions of  the  surrounding  nations,  who 
would  be  sure  to  take  advantage  of  their 
absence,  and  rob  or  capture  the  country. 
To  human  reason  too  it  might  appear 
to  have  been  sufiiciently  perilous  to  be 
cruel,  to  leave  the  women,  the  children, 
the  aged,  and  the  sick,  in  such  a  de* 
fenceless  state.  <  Would  it  not  have 
been  better,  it  might  be  asked,  that 
certain  delegates  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  repair  to  the  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  name  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  ?  But  God  would  not  be  served 
by  proxy.  He  commanded,  therefore, 
all  the  males  to  keep  the  feasts  at  the 
place  prescribed ;  and  to  remove  a.'l 
apprehensions  as  to  the  safety  of  their 
property  or  their  families,  he  pledged 
himself  to  protect  their  frontier  and  so 
to  overrule  the  minds  of  their  enemies, 
that  they  should  not  even  *  desire^ 
to  invade  their  land  at  any  of  those 
seasons.  Accordingly  we  look  in  vain 
throughout  the  whole  -course  of  their 
subsequent  history  for  an  instance  ot 
foraign  aggretsioi  made  under  these 
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25  >Thou  shah  not  offer  the 
blood  of  my  sacrifice  With  leaven, 
»  neither  shall  the  sacrifice  of  the 
feast  of  the  passover  be  left  until 
the  morning. 

26  b  The  first  of  the  first-fruits 
of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

sch.  23.  18.  ach.  12,10.  Och.  23.  19. 
peut.  26.  2, 10. 

eircumstances.  The  way  of  duty  is^e 
way  of  safety. 

25,  26.  Thou  Shalt  not  offer  the  bloody 
fcc.  See  Note  on  Ex.  23.  18.— 13. 10.—'^ 
23.  19.    Deut.  26. 3. 

27.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Motes y 
Write  thou  these  words,  fcc.  There  is 
sunie  diflici|lly  attending  the  exposition 
of  this  command  to  Moses  respecting 
the  writing  the  words  of  the  covenant. 
It  is  clear  from  v.  1,  of  this  chapter 
that  God  promised  to  write  vith  his 
own  hand  the  ten  commandments  on 
the  tables  prepared  by  Moses.  The 
execution  of  this  promise  we  conceive 
is  expressly  recorded  .in  v.  28,  <And  he 
(i.  e.  God)  wrote  upon  the  tables  the 
words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  command- 
ments.' The  parallel  narrative,  Deut. 
10.  1^-4,  puts  this  beyond  question, 
<At  that  time  the  Lprd  said  unto  me, 
Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto 
the  first,  and  come  up  unto  me  into  the 
mount,  and  make  thee  an  ark  of  wood. 
And  I  will  write  on  the  tables  the  words 
that  were  in  the  first  tables  which  thou 
brakest,  and  thou  shalt  put  them,  in  the 
*rk.  And  I  made  an  ark  of  shittim 
wood,  and  hewed  two  tables  of  stone 
like  unto  the  first,  and  went  up  into  the 
mount,  having  the  two  tables  in  my 
ban<f.  And  he  wiote  on  the  tables,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  writing  the  ten  com- 
nandmentSf  which  the  Lord  spake  unto 
HoU  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly :  and 
.he  Lord  gave  them  unto  me.*  What 
4)en  were  the  words  which  Moses 
vroie'     Certainly   (bat   summary  of 


cThoa  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in 
his  mother's  milk.. 
27  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, Write  thou  ^ these  words:  for 
after  the  tenor  of  these  words  I 
have  made  a  covenant  with  theei 
and  with  Israel. 


cch.23.  19.  Deut.  14.21.  dyer.  10.  Deal 
4. 13.  &  31.  9. 


judicial  and  ceremonial  precepts  com- 
prised in  the  verses  immediately  pre-^ 
ceding  from  ▼.  11th  to  v.  26th,  which 
were  an  appendage  to  the  moral  law, 
and  which  formed,  in  all  their  details, 
the  conditions  of  the  national  covenant 
on  the  part  of  the  nation.  But  did  Mo- 
ses write  them  on  the  present  occasion  ? 
This  we  think  n.ay  justly  be  question- 
ed. By  recurrence  to  chap.  24.  3 — 8, 
we  learn  that  when  Moses  came  down 
from  the  mount  he  wrote  out  in  a  book 
the  collection  of  laws  and  precepts,  ad- 
ditional to  the  Decalogue,  which  form 
the  contents  of  chapters  21, 22,  and  23, 
,and  which  include  every  one  of  the 
Items  recited  in  the  present  context 
Now  these  laws  were  not  inscribed  on 
the  tables  which  were  broken ;  conse- 
queuty  there  was  no  occasion,  on  this 
score,  for  their  being  re-written  ;  and  il 
the  book  already  written  were  preserv- 
ed, was  there  any  occasion  for  anothet 
copy  of  the  precepts  being  made  at 
all  at  this  time?  it  is  indeed  possi- 
ble that  the  short  compend  here  recited 
may  have  been  transcribed  in  pursuance 
of  a  direction  now  given  to  that  efiect, 
but  on- the  whole  we  prefer  to  consider 
the  verse  as  more  correctly  rendered 
in  the  pluperfect — ^And  the  Lord  had 
said  unto  Moses,  Write  thou  these 
words,'  &c.  This  refers  the  writing 
back  to  the  occasion  just  mentioned,  of 
which  it  is  said,  ^And  Moses  came  and 
told  the  people  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  judgments:  and  all 
the  people  answered  with  one  Toicf| 
and  said.  All  the  words  which  the  Loti 
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28  •  And  he  was  there  with  the 
Lord  forty  days  and  forty  nights ; 
he  did  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink 

e  ch.  24.  18.    Deut.  9.  9, 18. 

^— —  ■■! ■  ■  ■  -  ■  ^»m  I    II       ■    I  ■■■■■■  I  ■  ■ .  ■    ■  ■    .  I  I  ■  I    ■    — 

bath    said  will    we    do.     And  Moses 
wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lordj  and 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  build- 
ed  an  altar  under  the  hill,  and  twelve 
pillars  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of 
israel.    And  be  took  the  book  of  the 
covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience  of 
the  people ;  and  they  said,  All  that  the 
Lord  hath   said  will  we  do,  and    be 
obedient.    And  Moses  took  the  blood, 
and  sprinkled  it  on  the   people,   and 
said.  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  with  you 
concerning  all  these  words.'    This  con- 
struction removes,  as  far  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, all   appearance   of  discrepancy 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative.    Haying  repeated  the  leading 
specifications  of  the  compact  formerly 
entered  into,  it  was  natural  to  advert  to 
the  fact,  that  Moses  had  been  required 
to  write  them  down  at  the  time  they 
were  first  delivered  and  formally  ac- 
cepted and    ratified.     If,  however,  it 
should  still  be  thought  probable  that 
some  kind  of  writing  was  now  enjoined 
upon  JVloses,  we  are  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  join  issue  with  such,  a  con- 
clusion.   It  is  no  doubt  very  suppos- 
able,  that  as  they  had  in  their  recent 
transgression  broken  both  the  table-sta- 
tutes and  the  hook-statutes — the  moral 
and  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  covenant 
i— God  may  have  seen  fit,  that  the  re- 
newal of  both  these  departments  of  the, 
covenant  should  be  marked  by  a  similar 
proceeding.  As  he  himself  was  pleased 
to  restore  by  re^nscribing  the  Deca- 
logue, so  Moses   may  have  been  order- 
ed to  re- write  on  parchment  the  prom- 
inent points  of  the  ceremonial  law,  as 
a  token  that  both  were  again  in  force 
in  their  covenant  relations. 
28.  And  he  was  there  with  the  Lord 


water.  And  'he  wrote  upon  the 
tables  the  words  of  the  covenant, 
the  ten  commandments. 

t  ver.  1.    ch.  31.  18.  &  32.  16.  Deut.  4. 13 
&  10.  2,  4. 

forty  days  and  forty  nights.  Being  of 
course  miraculously  sustained  by  thn 
power  of  God  without  food  or  drink,  as 
in  the  former  case,  ch.  24.  18.-  *  It  was 
not  long  since  Moses'  former  fast  of 
forty  days.  When  he  then  came  down 
from  the  hill  his  first  question  was  not 
for  meat ;  and  now  going  up  again  to 
Sinai,  be  takes  not  any  repast  with  him. 
There  is  no  life  to  that  of  faith.  'Man 
lives  not  by  bread  only.'  The  vision 
of  God  did  not  only  satiate,  but  feast 
him.  Whatu  blessed  satiety  shall  there 
be  when  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is, 
and  he  shall  be  all  in  all  to  us;  since 
this  very  frail  mortality  of  Moses  was 
sustained  and  comforted  but  with  rep- 
resentations of  his  presence .'  I  see 
Moses,  the  receiver  of  the  law,  Elias, 
the  restorer  of  the  law,  Christ,  the  ful- 
filler  of  the  old  law,  and  author  of  the 
new,  all  fasting  forty  days ;  and  these 
three  great  fasters  I  find  together  glori- 
ous in  mount  Tabor.  Abstinence  merits 
not,  but  it  prepares  for  good  duties. 
Hence  solemn  prayer  takes  ever  fast- 
ing to  attend  it,  and  so  much  the  rather 
speeds  in.  heaven  when  it  is  so  accom* 
panied.  It  is  good  so  to  diet  the  body, 
that  the  soul  may  be  fattened.'  Bp. 
Hall.  In  Deut.  9.  18,  this  second  so* 
journ  is.  thus  alluded  to ;  <And  I  feL 
down  before  the  Lord,  as  at  the  first, 
forty  days  and  forty  nights:  I  did 
neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water,  be* 
cause  of  all  your  sins  which  ye  sinned 
in  doing  wickedly  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger.*  If  we 
enquire  into  the  design  of  this  second 
forty  days'  withdrawment  and  seclu- 
sion, the  passage  now  cited  seems  to 
disclose  one  at  least  of  the  grand  ends 
which  were  to  be  answered  by  it ;  viz.j 
to  convey  to  the  people  a  deeper  im 
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pressioB  ot  the  guilt  of  their  recent  ini- 
quitoas  proceedings.    What  must  they 
think  of  the  heinousness  of  their  con- 
duct when  a  period  of  forty  days*  earn- 
est intercession,  on  the  part  of  Moses, 
accompanied    by  fasting  and    prayer, 
was  none  too  much  in  which  to  depre- 
cate the  deserved  vengeance  of  heaven  ? 
Coeld  they  ever  after  venture  to  deem 
sin  a  light  matter?    Could  they  delude 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  God  was 
very  easily  packed  in  view  of  a  high- 
handed transgr?ss*  ^n  ?   Alas,  how  little 
Aware  are  most  men  of  the  aggravated 
nature  of  sins  committed  against  coven- 
ant vows  and  engagements !    It  is  on- 
ly those  who  live  very  near  to  the  light 
of  the  throne,  and  gaze  like  Moses  upon 
the  burning  brightness  of  the  divine 
pnrity  that  can  appreciate  it  aright ! 
They  see  the  awful  turpitude  of  rebel- 
lion  against  God,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  recover  the  lost  tokens  of  his  favor. 
This  lesson  was  now  to  be  taught  to 
the  sinning  congregation,  and  nothing 
would  do  it  more  efTectually  than  this 
long  period  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Again, 
the  same  honor  was  to  be  secured  for 
the  second  tables  as  for  the  first,  and 
though  the  thunders  and  lightnings  that 
marked  the  first  delivery  of  the  law 
were  not  repeated,  yet  the  forty  days' 
fasting  of  Moses  utu,  and  the  tables 
were  to  be  brought  forth,  in  that  re- 
spect, *a«  at  the  first.*    All  the  cir- 
•jumstances,  in  fine,  were  to  be  so  or- 
dered that  the  deepest  moral  impression 
iihould  be  produced  upon  the  general 
mind  of  the  people. 

The  remarks  of  Calvin  upon  this 
passage  are  well  worthy  of  being  ap- 
pended in  the  present  connexion.  *  Mo- 
ses was  exempted  from  the  common  lot 
of  men  that  he  might  usher  in  a  law 
evidently  from  heaven.  Had  he  been 
detained  but  a  few  d:iys  upon  the  mount, 
his  authority  would  not  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  so  illustrious  a  miracle.  The 
Ibrty  days,  therefore,  thus  spent  gave  a 
fidl  Aitestatien  to  his  commission  as  a 


divine  kgate '  for  the  endurance  of  m 
long  a  fast  evidently  cxceedetl  the  pow- 
ers of  human  nature.    In  order  that  the 
majesty  of  the  law  might  be  unques- 
tioned, its  minister  was  distinguished 
by  an  angelical  glory.    He  expressly 
asserts  of  himself  that  he  neither  drank 
water  nor  tasted  of  bread,  that  by  be- 
ing thus  distinguished  from  ordinary 
mortals  his  official  dignity  might  be 
superior  to  exception.    We  are  to  un- 
derstand the  fast,  therefore,  here  men- 
tioned not  as  one  of  mere  temperance 
or  sobriety,  but  of  singular  privilege,  in 
which  a  temporary  immunity  from  the 
infirmity    of  the    flesh    wa^   granted, 
that  his  condition  might  be  shown  to 
be  super-human.    He  was  unconscious 
of  thirst,  nor  did  he  struggle  any  more 
with  the  appetite  for  food  than  one  of 
the  angels.    Therefore  this  abstinence 
was  never  drawn  into  a  precedent  by 
any  of  the  prophets,  nor  did  any  one 
think  of  imitating  what  all  knew  was 
not  intended  for  themselves.     I  except 
the  case  of  Elijah,  who  was  sent  to  re- 
new the  law  which  had  almost  perished 
from  Israel,  and  who,  as  a  second  Mo- 
ses, abstained  from  food  and  drink  for 
forty  days.*        IT  And  he  urote  upon 
the  tableSj  &c.    That  is,  God  wrote,  as 
is  evident  fVom  the  proof  adduced  under 
the  foregoing  remarks,  v.  27.    'Moses 
heard,  and  God  wrote.    Our  true  Mosea 
repairs  that  law  of  God  which  we,  in 
our  nature,  had  broken ;  he  revives  it 
for  us,  and  it  is  accepted  of  God,  no 
loss  than. if  the  first  character  of  his  law 
had  been  still  entire.    We  can  give  no 
thing  but  the  table  ;  it  is  God  that  must 
write  in  it.    Our  hearts  are  but  a  bare 
board  till  God  by  his  finger  engrave  his 
law  in   them.     Yea,  Lord,  we  are  a 
rough  quarry ;    hew  thou  us  out,  and 
sqtiare  us  fit   for  thee  to  write  uj  on. 
Bp.  Hall. 

29.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Moses 
came  doM'n,  &c.  Notwithstanding  the 
slight  air  of  confusion  in  the  statement 
of  this  verse,  the  meaning  of  tlit  wnteff 
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29  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount) 
Moses  came  down  from  morait  that  Moses  wist  not  that  *>  the  skin 
Sinai  (with  the  g  two  tables  of  of  his  face  shone,  while  he  talKed 
testimony  in  Moses'  hand,  when  with  him. 


Sch.  32.  15. 


i»  Matt.  17.  2.  2  Cor.  3.  7. 13. 


is  yet  too  obvioas  to  be  misunderstood,  personified  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
The  time  of  Jehovah's  ^  talking  with  image  is  far  more  grand  and  impressive 
him'  was  indeed  jNrior  to  bis  coming  Conceive  the  word,  in  fact,  to  be  but 
down  from  the  mount,  and  it  was  Aiea  another  term  for  ligktningSy  and  we 
that  his  face  began  to  shine ;  but  he  <  see  ac  once  with  what  propriety  it  h 
had  not  become  conscious  of  the  fact  added,  ^And  there^was  the  hiding  of  his 
till  after  he  had  descended.  The  rea« '  power.'  What  more  striking  emblem 
son  why  his  countenance  shode  now,  \  could  be  ims^ined  of  the  resistless 
and  not  when  he  caime  down  the  first  j  might  of  Omnipotence?  Here  too  we 
tinae  from  the  mount  undoubtedly  wi», '  are  not  improbably  enabled  to  tf ace  the 
that  during  the  second  time  he  had  been  :  origin  of  the  ancient  Greek  mytholegtc 
ftivored  with  far  more  glorious  views  of  device,  which '  represents  Jupiter,  the 
the  divine  character  md  perfections  I  father  of  the  gods,  as  grasping  the 
than  before.  The  original  for  *  wist  I  li^tnings  or  thunderholta  in  his  right 
not  that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone'  is  |  hand,  as  a  symbol  of  his  power  over 
1*^30  y):P  'pp  *^  5T^  tui  lo  yadm  ki  the  elements.  We  suggest  this,  bow- 
karan  or  panauVf  were  the  Terb  y^p  ever,  as  rather  probable  than  certain. 
karan  signifies  to  irradiai€f  to  thoot  Whatever  may  be  thonght  of  it,  no 
forth  or  emit  rays  of  light  /  wheirce,  I  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  etymologi- 
from  the  idea  of  shooting  forth,  codms    cal  affinity  between  ^  rays'  and  ^  horns,' 


the  noun  "^^j^  keren,  a  horn.  This  foct 
throws  an  important  light  upon  the  well* 
known  passage  in  tlie  sublime  descrip- 
tion of  the  Most  High,  Hab.  3.  3,  4, 
<God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy 
One  from  mount  Paran.  Selah.  His 
glory  coxered  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth  vras  full  of  his  praise.  And  his 
brightness  vras  as  the  light;  he  had 
hotfu  eoming  out  of  his  hands ;  and 
there  was  the  biding  of  bis  power.' 
It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  confidently 
affirmed  that  this  rendering  is  errone- 


and  with  this  fact  before  us,  we  can 
easily  account  for  the  strange  render- 
ing of  the  Lat.  Vulgate  ;  *  Ignerabat 
quod  comuta  esset  facies  sua,'  he  knew 
not  that  his  face  was  moknbd,  which  is 
evidently  as  improper  as  it  would  be 
to  translate  the  word  *  rayed'  when  ap- 
plied to  an  ox  or  a  goat.  Yet  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  error,  the  Italian 
painters,  who  were  unacquainted  with 
any  other  version,  have  for  the  most 
part  represented  Moses  with  the  un* 
couth   appendage    of    horns!     These 


ous,  inasmuch  as  the  original  word  is  |  pictures  have  been  copied  into  engrav- 
that  which  is  usually  and  properly  |  ings,  and  thus  it  is  that  in  ancient  bibli- 
translated  horns.    Yet  we  think  that '  cal  cuts  we  often  see  him  thus  depict- 


scarcely  any  one  can  help  being  con- 


ed.   This  circumstance  of  'rays'  and 


scftxis  of  some  slight  incongruity  in  the  *  horns'  having  a  common  radical  has 
imagery.  The  head,  and  not  the  hands, '  led  moreover  to  a  verbcU  as  well  as  a 
is  the  proper  place  for  the  outgrowth  pictorial  confounding  the  two.  Thus 
of  horns.  But  suppose  the  term  to  be  the  eloquent  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his 
rendered  'rays,'  and  to  have  reference  |  «  Holy  Dying,'  p.  17, describes  the  ris- 
to  the  streaming  or  flashing  splendors ,  ing  siBi  as  *  peeping  over  the  eastern 
wiMcb  emanated  from  the  hands  ef  the   hills,  thrusting  out  his  fsMtn  ^ertit.' 
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The  Gr.  Tersioii  renders  nearer  to  the 
sense  of  the  original  by  SsSt^aaratf  was 
glorified  f  or  made  ^hrioutf  whence 
the  apostle,  2  Cor.  3.  7,  says,  *The 
children  of  Israel  could  not  steadfast^ 
ly  behold  *he  face  of  Moses  for  the 
glory  iij^i)  of  bis  countenance,  i.  e. 
the  exceeding  brightness.  Chal.  *Mo- 
ses  knew  not  that  the  brightness  of 
the  glory  of  his  face  was  multiplied.' 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  according  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  is  prob- 
ably correct  in  his  understanding  of  the 
matter,  after  Tremellius  and  £stiu8; 
*His  face  was  radiant,  and  dispersing 
beams,  like  many  horns  or  cones  about 
his  head ;  which  is  also  consonant  unto 
the  original  signification,  and  yet  ob- 
served in  the  pieces  (pictures)  of  our 
Savior  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  are 
commonly  drawn  with  scintillations  or 
radiant  halos,  about  their  head ;  which, 
after  the  French  expression,  are  called, 
the  Glory.'  He  remarks,  moreover, 
that  the  custom  among  painters  of  put- 
ting *  glories'  around  the  heads  of  sa- 
cred persons  no  doubt  arose  from  this 
fact  concerning  Moses.  ^We  are  not 
aware,'  says  he,  *  of  any  other  author- 
ity, except  that  the  raiment  of  Christ 
became  shining  at  the  transfiguration. 
The  ancient  heathen  considered  an  ir- 
radiation or  lambent  flame  about  the 
head,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
favor  and  protection.  But  whether  this 
arose  from  any  tradition  concerning 
Moses  it  is  impossible  to  determine.' 
The  notions  of  the  Mohammedans  on 
this  subject,  which  are  very  curious,  and 
which  probably  arose  from  a  Scriptural 
source,  may  be  seen, detailed  in  my 
*  Life  of  Mohammed.' — --IT  Witt  not 
that  the  ekin  of  hU  face  thone.  What 
was  visible  to  others  was  hidden  to  him- 
self. Although  from  the  efi*ect8  of  his 
transforming  communion  with  the  di- 
rine  presence  he  had  become  in  a  meas- 
are  'changed  into  the  same  image,  from 
glory  to  glory,'  yet  he  remained  in  per- 
fect jaconiciousness  of  the  (act !   How 


this  could  have  happened,  we  feel  bat 
little  interest  to  inquire.  Calvin  thinks 
it  not  improbable,  that  the  miraculous 
efiulgence  may  have  been  restrained 
from  bursting  forth  until  Moses  came 
into  the  immediata  presence  of  Aaron 
and  the  people,  tl  at  they  might  have 
an  impressive  view  of  the  phenomenon. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  a  theme 
of  \nore  profitable  contemplation  as 
viewed  in  its  emblematical  applica- 
tions. <He  wist  not  that  the  skin  of 
his  face  shone;'  nor  is  it  ever  found 
that  those  who  bear  much  of  the  divine 
image  are  conscious  of  the  roorai  glory 
which  has  passed  upon  them.  Their 
minds  are  so  fixed  upon  th^r  own  de- 
fects ;  they  are  so  deeply  convinced  of 
the  corruption  of  their  nature  ;  they  ajre 
so  profoundly  penetrated  with  the  sense 
of  their  ill  desert,  that  so  far  from  re- 
cognising any  peculiar  tokens  of  divine 
favor  in  themselves,  they  are  rathei 
prone  to  say  with  Job,  Hf  I  had  call* 
ed,  and  ho  had  answered  me ;  yet  would 
I  not  believe  that  he  had  hearkened  un- 
to my  voice.'  Instead  of  realizing  the 
possession  of  distinguished  graces,  they 
still  count  themselves  as  *•  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints.'  To  others  their 
spiritual  excellencies  shme  forth  with 
great  lustre,  but  they  are  blind  to  them 
themselves ;  and  the  nearer  they  attain 
to  the  view  of  the  divine  glory ;  the 
more  familiar  their  converse  with  in- 
finite excellence,  the  more  unconscious 
do  they  become  of  its  effects  upon  them. 
Has  one  been  recently  on  the  mount  in 
beatific  fellowship  with  God,  the  evi- 
dence of  it  will  appear  when  he  comes 
down.  It  will  show  itself  in  the  height- 
ened meekness  and  sweetness  of  bji 
temper,  in  the  sanctity  of  his  demeanor, 
in  the  quickened  zeal  of  his  efforts  to 
do  good,  and  in  the  subdued,  heavenly, 
and  Christ-like  spirit  that  breathes 
through  all  his  deportment.  But  to  all 
this  he  will  be  himself  unconscious. 
'Whatever  beauty  God  puts  upon  as, 
we  should  still  be  filled  with  such  aa 
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30  And  when  Aaron  and  all  the 
children  of  Israel  saw  Moses,  be- 
hold, the  skin  of  his  face  shone ; 
and  they  were  afraid  to  come  nigh 
him. 

humble  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness 
and  manifold  infirmities,  as  will  make 
us  even  overlook  and  forget  that  which 
indies  our  faces  shine/    Henry, 

30.  And  they  were  afraid  to  come 
nigk  him.  The  circumstance  of  rheir 
being  strangely  repelled  from  his  pres- 
tence,  was  probably  the  first  intimation 
that  Moses  had  of  there  being  any  thing 
preternatural  or  peculiar  in  his  appear* 
mnce.  How  must  he  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  the  unsuspecting 
cause  of  a  dispersion  among  his  friends, 
somewhat  similur  to  that  which  took 
place  among  the  band  that  came  under 
the  conduct  of  Judas  to  apprehend  the 
Savior,  when  a  supernatural  something 
in  his  aspect  struck  them  so  overpower- 
ingly  that  *  they  went  backward  and 
fell  to  the  ground?'  But  why  this  in* 
timidation  at  this  time?  What  made 
Israel  1o  shrink  from  the  face  of  their 
leader^  intercessor,  and  friend  ?  What 
could  render  the  presence  of  his  afiec- 
tionate  brother  formidable  to  Aaron? 
Moses  had  come  to  them  with  his  heart 
overflowing  with  good  will,  and  exult- 
ing^ in  the  thought  of  having  procured 
pardon  and  reconciliation  for  their  of> 
fences.  Why  then  do  they  avoid  his 
presence,  instead  of  greeting  him  with 
a  cordial  welcome  ?  Alas,  the  same  in- 
ward impulse  which  led  the  first  trans- 
gressors  to  ^  hide  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,'  is  at  work  in 
their  bosoms.  It  is  conscious  guilt  that 
is  driving  them  away  from  unconscious 
goodness.  Under  the  awful  terrors  of 
the  glory  of  Jehovah  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore they  had  earnestly  besought,  say- 
ing) '  Let  Moses  speak  to  us  and  we 
will  hear.'  But  now  even  the  bare  look 
of  Moses  fills  them  with  dismay,  and 
tliey  flee  from  the  sight  of  it  I    An  ac- 


31  And. Moses  called  unto  them: 
and  Aaron  and  all  the  rulers  of  the 
congregation  returned  unto  him: 
and  Moses  talked  with  them. 


cusing  conscience  has  so  disturbed  their 
perception,  that  the  beaming  radiance 
of  his  countenance  has  converted  him 
into  a  flaming  minister  of  heaven  pre- 
pared  to  execute  vengeance  upon  them ! 
^That  which  should  have  comforted,  af- 
frights them ;  yea,  Aaron  himself,  that 
before  went  up  into  the  mountain  to  see 
and  speak  with  God,  now  is  afraid  to 
see  him  that  had  seen  God  J  Such 
a  fear  there  is  in  guiltiness — such 
confidence  in  innocency.  When  the 
soul  is  once  cleared  'from  sin,  it  shall 
run  to  that  glory  with  joy,  the  least 
glimpse  whereof  now  appals  it,  and 
sends  it  away  in  terror.  How  could 
the  Israelites  now  choose  but  think, 
How  shall  we  abide  to  look  God  in  the 
face,  since  our  eyes  are  dazzled  with 
the  face  of  Moses  ?  And  well  may  we 
still  argue,  if-  the  image  of  God  which 
he  hath  set  in  the  fle8hly  forehead  of 
authority  daunt  us,  how  shall  we  stand 
before  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  heaven  \* 
Bp.HaU, 

31.  And  Motet  called  unto  them^  he. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  their  fleeing,  he  was  conscious  that 
It  was  nothing  in  the  state  of  his  heU 
ings  towards  them.  The  real  cause^ 
however,  was  soon  disclosed  to  bim| 
and  far*  from  being  elated  with  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him  or  desirous 
to  make  his  authority  felt  in  keeping 
his  people  at  a  distance,  his  disposition 
is  quite  the  reverse.  Considered  in  it- 
self, the  phenomenon  would  tend  great 
iy  to  enhance  bis  authority  among  the 
congregation.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
striking  attestation  to  the  divine  com- 
mission which  he  had  received,  as  theif 
leader  and  law-giver,  than  this  super 
natural  appearance.  It  invested  him 
with  a  badge  of  honor  such  at  no  din* 
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den  coa.l  hate  confeiTed.  It  was  in 
fret  a  crown  of  light  to  his  head ;  and 
decisively  marked  him  cot  as  one  who 
was  ap|M»inted  of  God  to  fill  the  place 
which  be  occupied.  Yet  he  is  far  from 
priding  himself  upon  this  distinction, 
or  from  a  desire  to  overawe  his  breth- 
ren. On  the  contrary  he  is  exceedingly 
anxious  to  reassure  their  confidence.- 
Accordingly  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a 
kind  and  affectionate  spirit,  he  invites 
them  to  come  near.  And  in  order  to  re- 
ttiove  all  let  or  hindrance  to  their  re- 
tumingi  he  covers  his  fece  with  a 
veil,  which  he  continued  to  wear  all 
the  time  that  he  was  speaking  to  them, 
bit  laid  aside  whenever  he  went  into 
the  tabernacle  to  appear  before  the 
Lord.  In  doing  this,  he  set  a  noble  ex- 
tmple  of  condescending  meekness,  of 
modesty,  of  self-renunciation.  Had  he 
been  a  man  of  another  mould,  he  would 
probably  have  stood  upon  his  prerog- 
itive,  and  said,  4f  God  has  been  pleas* 
3d  miraculously  to  distinguish  me,  am 
I  responsible  for  the  effects  of  it?  If 
there  is  a  supernatural  splendor  about 
my  face,  God  put  it  there ;  and  it  in  not 
probable  that  he  would  have  made  it  so 
conspicuons  had  he  intended  it  should 
be  concealed.  It  is  much  more  proper 
that  jrott  should  hide  your  guilty  heads, 
than  that  I  should,  draw  a  veil  over 
mine.'  But  so  spake  not  Moses.  He 
chose  rather  to  hide  from  their  view 
the  wonderful  work  of  God  upon  his 
person  than  to  forego  the  opportunity 
of  declaring  his  will  to  the  people- — a 
conduct  which  folly  warrants  the  re- 
mark of  Bp.  Hall,  that  <  Moses  had 
more  glory  by  his  veil  than  by  his 
face.*  Vain  glory  alwajrs  defeats  the 
ends  at  which  it  aims,  while  humility 
gains  the  point  of  which  it  little  thought, 
for  which  it  was  least  of  all  anxious. 
Who  does  but  esteem  Moses,  modestly 
shrouded  in  a  veil,  infinitely  more  than 
^e  does  the  most  loquacious  boaster 
mnd  exhibitor  of  himself,  who  efer 
s«raght  to  shine  m  the  eyes  of  mea^ 


while  he  heeded  not  how  he  might  apt 
pear  in  the  eyes  of  God?  In  this  i» 
cident  we  learn  what  kind  of  ^irit 
shouki  ever  mark  the  deportment  oi 
him,  who  is  favored  with  high  spirit- 
ual attainments  and  revelations.  It  it 
indeed  scarcely  possible  to  converse 
much  with  God  without  appearing  more 
glorious  in  the  eyes  of  man.  But  no- 
thing  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  temper 
of  snch  a  man  than  an  ostentatious 
blazoning  of  what  God  has  done  for  his 
soul.  He  will  not  be  forward  to  talk 
of  remarkable  discoveries,  to  exhibit 
the  shining  of  his  face,  to  abask  and 
confound  a  less  favored  brother.  On 
the  contrary,  he  will  be  meek,  modest, 
and  retiring.  He  will  be  more  anxious 
to  do  good  to  others,  than  to  gain  eclat 
for  himself*  He  will  accommodate  him* 
self  to  the  weakness  of  those  whose 
progress  may  not  have  kept  pace  with 
his  own.  He  will  strive  to  abate  envy 
by  condescension  and  courtesy,  not  will 
he  be  fora'ard  to  make  his  experiences 
the  theme  of  discourse,  unless,  as  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  a  supreme  regard  to  the 
glory  of  God  may  compel  him  to  bear 
witness  to  extraordinary  manifested 
tions,  in  order  to  put  to  shame  and 
silence  the  disparaging  reflections  of 
gainsayers.  Even  then  it  will  be  a  re* 
luctant  disclosure  that  is  made.  It  will 
be  made  only  because  it  is  extorted  by 
a  paramount  regard  to  the  interests  ot 
truth.  He  will  say,  or  at  least  feel, 
with  the  apostle,  *  I  am  become  a  fool 
in  glorying ;  ye  have  compelled  me.' 

Again,  the  incident  before  us  is  t 
plain  and  striking  lesson  to  all  who  un* 
dertake  to  instruct  others.  It  is  a  piti> 
'ful  ambition,  to  seek  merely  to  shine. 
The  great  aim  of  a  moral  teacher  shouM 
be  to  communicate  most  efiectually  use- 
ful and  saving  knowledge.  In  doing 
this  he  isto  thiiik  little  of  what  imme- 
diktely  conoenis  himself,  or  the  impres* 
sron  which  he  may  personally  make.  Ii 
the  minds  of  men,  if  the  church  of  God, 
be  enlightened;  what  matter*  it  if  he  ia 
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32  And  afterward  all  the  children 
of  Israel  came  nigh :  >  and  he  ^ve 
them  in  commandment  all  that 
the  LoHD  had  spoken  with  him  in 
mount  Sinai. 


1  en.  24.  3. 


himself  somewhat  obscured?  He  is  re- 
quired to  cmisult  the  condition  and  ca- 
pacities of  those  for  whose  good  he  la- 
bors. He  is  to  accommodate  himself 
to  their  weakness;  he  is  not  to  op- 
press their  minds  with  a  burden  even  of 
truth ;  he  is  in  all  things  to  study  their 
edification.  So  doing  be  may  safely 
leave  his  reputation  to  God.  He  will 
take  care  of  it.  Let  his  mind  be  intent 
upon  usefulness;  let  him  be  willing 
joyfully  to  give  up  fame  for  the  sake  of 
doing  good,  and  he  need  not  fear  but  as 
much  celebrity  will  crown  his  name  as 
will  benefit  the  cause  to  which  he  is  de- 
voted; and  more  he  will  not  desire. 

But  the  veil  which  Moses  constantly 
wore  in  his  intercourse  with  the  people, 
he  laid  aside  whenever  he  went  to  com- 
mune with  God,  and  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  him.  There  the  lustre  of  his 
face  would  be  renewed  and  brightened 
again  in  the  beams  of  that  splendor 
from  which  it  had  been  first  received ; 
and  doubtless  on  every  return  from  such 
visits,  the  Israelites  would  perceive 
that  he  had  been  with  God.  And  so 
the  truth  will  generally  evince  itself 
to  others  whenever  any  one  has  been 
favored  with  near  approaches  to  God 
in  prayer  and  communion.  His  face 
will  shine  brighter  upon  every  re« 
newed  access  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  his  God 
will  be  upon  him.  He  will  be  percept- 
ibly more  and  more  transformed  into 
the.  image  of  that  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  His  very  exterior  will  be 
meliorated  and  improved.  The  exer- 
cises of  the  closet  will  be  seen  and 
felt  in  the  serenity  of  his  countenance, 
In  the  benignity  of  the  eye,  in  the  gen- 
tle tones  of  the  voice,  and  in  the  in- 


33  And  till  Moses  had  done  speak- 
ing with  them,  he  put  k  a  Tail  on 

k  3  Cor.  3. 13. 


creased  afiability  and  graciousness  ol 
the  whole  deportment.  The  world  it- 
self will  take  knowledge  of  the  disciple 
who  has  been  with  Jesus.  Yet  the 
main  remark  suggested  by  this  part  ol 
the  narrative  is,  that  when  we  come  to 
present  ourselves  before  God  every  veil 
must  be  laid  a^ide,  and  no  disguise  or 
concealment  attempted  before  the  eyes 
of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  and 
to  whom  all  things  are  naked  and  open. 
As  we  do  in  fact  appear  then  in  the  un- 
veiled truth  of  our  character,  it  is  folly 
to  act  as  if  it  were  not  so ;  as  if  any 
illusion  could  be  practised  upon  Om- 
niscience. <  When  Moses  went  to  speak 
with  God,  he  pulled  ofi*  his  veiL  It 
was  good  reason  he  should  present  to 
God  that  face  which  he  had  made; 
there  had  been  more  need  of  his  veil  to 
hide  the  glorious  face  of  God  from  him, 
than  to  hide  his  from  God;  but  his 
faith  and  thankfulness  serve  for  both 
these  uses.  Hy]}ocrites  are  contrary 
to  Moses.  He  showed  his  worst  to 
men,  his  best  to  God  ;  they  show  theii 
best  to  men,  their  worst  to  God ;  but 
God  sees  both  their  veil  and  their  face ; 
and  I  know  not  whether  he  more  batet 
their  veil  of  dissimulation,  or  their  face 
of  wickedness.'    B p.  Hall. 

33.  And  till  Motes  had  done  apeak 
ing  with  thenif  he  put  a  veil  on  kit  face. 
The  sense  is  undoubtedly  correctly  rend- 
ered, although  the  idiom  of  the  original 
requires  the  insertion  of  ^  till '  in  our 
translation.  Rosenmuller  and  some  few 
others  do  indeed  contend  that  the  true 
rendering  requires  the  omission  of  all 
supplementary  words,  inasmuch  as  Mo- 
ses intended  to  say  that  he  had  finished 
speaking  before  he  essoined  a  veil. 
But  this  construction  goes  so  decidedlj 
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34  But  1  when  Moses  went  in  be- 
fore the  Lord  to  £peak  with  him, 
he  took  the  vail  ofi;  until  he  came 
out  And  he  came  out  and  spake 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  that 
which  he  was  commanded. 

1 2  Cor.  3.  16, 

against  the  whole  current  of  ancient 
interpreters,  and  the  manifest  drift  of 
the  context,  that  it  will  be  superfluous 
labor  to  confute  it.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  taking  the  passage  as  it  reads, 

'  and  thus  understood  we  are  led  to  view 
it  in  connexion  with  the  typical  appli- 
cation made  of  it  by  the  apostle,  2  Cor. 
3.  6 — 18.  He  evidently,  employs  the 
mcident  as  shadowing  forth  in  a  typical 
way  the  relative  glories  of  the  legal 
and  evangelical  dispensations.  We  give 
the  passage  at  length.  ^  But  if  the 
ministration  of  death,  written  and  en^ 
graven  in  stones,  was  glorious,  so  that 

•  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  stead- 
fastly behold  the  face  of  Moses  for  the 
glory  of  his  countenance ;  which  glory 
was  to  be  done  away:  How  shall  not 
the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  be  rather 
glorious?  For  if  the  ministration  of 
condemnation  be  glory,  much  more 
doth  the  ministration  of  righteousness 
exceed  in  glory.  For  even  that  which 
was  made  glorious  had  no  glory  in  this 
respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  ex- 
celleth.  For  if  that  which  is  done  away 
was  glorious,  much  more  that  which 
remaineth  is  glorious.  Seeing  then  that 
we  have  such  hope,  we  use  great  plain- 
ness of  speech:  And  not  as  Moses, 
which  put  a  veil  over  his  face,  that  the 
children  of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly 
look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolish* 
ed :  But  their  minds  were  blinded :  for 
until  this  day  remaineth  the  same  veil 
untaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the  old 
testament ;  which  veil  is  done  away  in 
Christ.  But  even  unto  this  day,  when 
Moses  is  read,  the  veil  is  upon  their 
heart.  Nevertheless,  when  it  sh*^l  turn 
to  the  Lord,  the  veil  shall  be  taken 


35  And  jhe  children  of  Israel  saw 
the  .face  of  Moses,  that  the  skin 
of  Moses'  face  shone:  and  Moses 
put  the  vail  upon  his  face  again^ 
until  he  went  in  to  speak  with 
Him. 


away.  Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit: 
and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty.  But  we  all,  with  open 
face  beholding  as  m  a  glass  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.'  Here  it  is  ob- 
vious that  Moses  appearing  with  his 
face  veiled  stands  as  a  symbol  of  his 
own  dispensation,  which  was  in  fact 
only  the  gospel  under  a  veil.  Whether 
Moses  himself  was  conscious  that  any 
such  mystic  or  spiritual  import  was 
couched  under  the  incident  may  well 
be  doubted  ;  but  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  by  the  hand  ol 
Paul  haK  sanctioned  this  allegorical  use 
of  the  fact  in  question.  It  is  plainly 
set  before  us  as  having  a  three-fold 
phasis  of  emblematic  meaning. 

(1.)  It  is  represented  as  being  sym- 
bolical of  the  intrintic  glory  or  excel- 
lence of  that  dispensation,  notwith- 
standing it  is  the  special  drift  of  the 
apostle  to  show  that  however  glorious 
or  excellent  that  dispensation  was,  it  had 
I  no  glory  compared  with  the  superior 
glory  of  the  gospel.  The  law  was 
glorious  in  the  pure  and  holy  nature  of 
its  precepts,  which  reflected  the  attri 
butes  of  a  glorious  God,  and  it  was 
glorious  in  the  circumstances  of  its  de- 
livery. But  as  the  glory  of  Moses'  fac€ 
was  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  splendor 
of  God  when  he  went  into  his  presence 
in  the  tabernacle  or  on  the  mount,  so 
the  brightness  and  excellence  of  the 
Mosaic*  dispensation  are  eclipsed  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  transcendant  bright- 
ness of  the  gospel.  The  one  is  the 
shadow,  the  other  the  substance.  The* 
one  is  a  ministration  of  coudenmatiou 
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the  other  of  justification.  Let  us  not 
then  undervalue  our  distinguished  priv- 
ileges. We  should  no  doubt  be  prone 
to  think  ourselves  highly  favored  had 
we,  like  the  Jews,  a  minister  of  God's 
word,  in  whose  very  face  we  could  see 
a  miraculous  and  divine  light  shining 
continually  to  prove  him  a  man  of  God  ; 
but  we  have  in  fact  a  far  greater  priv- 
ilege in  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  bless- 
ed God,  which  is  constantly  shedding 
forth  the  light  of  life,  and  irradiating 
men's  minds  wiih  its  spiritual  beams. 

(2.)  It  is  used  by  the  apostle  to  rep- 
resent the  comparative  obscurity  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  The  veil  inti- 
mated the  indistinct  view  which  the  Is- 
raelites had  of  the  ultimate  scope  of 
their  law.  Theirs  was  a  system  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  under  which  was  wrap- 
ped  up  or  covered  a  variety  qf  spiritual 
subjects  that  their  minds  did  not  pene- 
trate. They  did  not  lift  the  veil  so  as  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  spiritual  treasures 
which  it  concealed.  They  did  not  look 
to  the  'end  of  the  commandment/  which 
was  to  be  <  abolished,'  but  rested  in  the 
mere  letter,  or  literal  meaning,  which 
was  comparatively  meagre  and  barren. 

(3.)  It  represents  the  blindness  and 
ignorance  under  which  the  Jewish  mind 
labored  down  to  the  time  when  Paul 
wrote,  and  which  is  not  even  yet,  after 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  re- 
moved. Age  after  age  the  inveterate  pre- 
judice and  obduracy  of  the  Jewish  heart 
has  prevented  them  from  discerning  the 
true  sense  of  their  own  law,  of  its  fig- 
ures, types,  and  institutions,  just  as 
effectually  as  the  veil  on  the  face  of 
Moses  prevented  them  from  beholding 
the  beauty  of  his  countenance.  They 
read  the  books  of  their  lawgiver,  but  in 
the  sacrifices  and  services  there  pre- 
scribed they  see  no  intimation  of  that 
Lamb  of  richer  blood  and  that  Priest 
of  higher  name,  whom  we  are  taught  to 
recognise  as  foreshadowed  by  them. 
They  read  the  predictions  of  the  proph- 
ets, but  they  do  not  see  them  pointing 


to  the  Savior  Christ,  the  true  Messiah, 
in  whom  all  their  oracles  are  fulfilled. 
The  thick  veil  of  error  and  unbelief  is 
upon  their  minds,  and  until  that  is  taken 
away,  as  we  learn  it  eventually  shall 
be,  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
gospel  of  his  Son  will  not  shine  into 
them. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
veil  of  darkness  and  unbelief  is  not  con* 
fined  to  the  Jewish  people.  The  nat* 
ural  man,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  does 
not  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  oi 
God.  We  see  it  and  wonder  at  it  in 
thenif  but  are  unconscious  of  it  in  our* 
selves.  Yet  we  are  in  fact  monuments 
of  greater  obduracy  than  they,  because 
there  was  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  a  veil  cast  over  their  dispensation 
which  is  removed  from  ours.  Let  us 
be  reminded  then  that  *  if  the  gospel  be 
hid  (Gr,  KCKaXvjifievov,  veiled)  it*  is  hid 
to  them  that  are  lost,  in  whom  the 
god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  them  which  believe  not.  The 
prevailing  power  of  a  uwrldly  spirit 
may  as  effectually  tend  to  judaize  our 
minds  and  thus  obscure  our  spiritual 
vision,  as  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
traditions  of  Rabbinical  elders.  How 
earnestly  then  should  we  strive  to  di- 
vest ourselves  of  every  interposing  me- 
dium that  would  prevent  the  free  ad- 
mission of  the  glorious  light  of  the  gos- 
pel into  onr  souls !  With  what  a  trans- 
forming power  does  it  come  !  To  whaf 
a  height  of  privilege  and  blessedness 
does  it  exalt  its  possessor!  < We  all, 
with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord.'  These  words  contain  an  evident 
allusion  to  the  Old  Testament  narrative 
which  we  are  now  considering.  The 
apostle  is  drawing  a  contrast  between 
the  genius  of  the  two  dispensations  as 
it  relates  to  the  privilege  of  their  re- 
spective subjects.  When  Moses  was 
favored  with  a  partial  view  of  the  glorv 
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of  God  as  he  passed  by  bim,  he  was  not 
only  stationed  in  a  cave,  a  cleft  in  the 
rock,  but  a  cloud  was  interposed  be- 
tween him  and  the  resplendent  object 
of  his  vision,  lest  its  brightness  should 
be  too  dazzling  for  his  visual  powers. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
so  much  of  the  splendor  of  the  divine 
glory  was  communicated  to  his  coun- 
tenance that  he  was  obliged  to  veil  him- 
self when  he  appeared  before  the  people 
As  be  could  not  see  God  without  the 
medium  of  a  cloud,  so  they  could  not 
see  him  without  the  medium  of  a  veil. 
The  one  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
other.  But  under  the  gospel  the  case 
is  entirely  changed.  We  can  now  look 
upon  the  moral  glory  ofGqd  ^  with  open 
face,'  without  any  intervening  cloud  or 
veil.  And  when  be  says  we  behold  this 
glory  '  as  in  a  glass'  (Karovrp'^'iiev  t), 
the  allusion  is  doubtless  to  the  effect 
produced  by  looking  into  a  highly  burn- 
ished mirror.  Macknfght  renders  it, 
'  we  all  reflecting  as  mirrors  the  glory 
of  the  Lord.'  If  a  strong  light  were 
throwm  upon  the  polished  surface  of  a 
mirror,  the  rays  would  be  cast  by  re- 
flection upon  the  face  of  the  beholder, 
which  would  consequently  be  strongly 
illuminated.  Such  was  the  ca&e  to  some 
extent  with  Moses.  The  radiation  that 
came  upon  him  from  the  glory  of  the 
Shekinah,  and  so  wondrously  illumined 
his  face,  was  a  kind  of  flashing  reflec- 
tion from  the  transcendaut  brightness 
of  the  Deity.  But  still  more  signally 
does  this  occur  under  the  gospel.  The 
glory  of  God,  the  splendor  of  the  divine 
perfections,  is  thrown  on  the  gospel,  so 
to  speak,  like  a  bright  light  on  a  pol- 
uhed  mirror,  and  that  glory  is  so  re- 
fleeted  on  him  that  believingly  contem- 
plates it,  that  he  appears  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  same  image.  Nothing 
can  be  more  significant  or  happy  than 
the  figure  employed ;  and  we  should  at 
least  dra^  from  it  the  inference,  that 
we  are  not  to  rest  satisfied  unless  we 
find  that  tb^  Tiew  which  we  take  of  the 


divine  character  in  the  gospel  is  a*. 
similating.  No  visible  eflfect  analogous 
to  that  wrought  upon  Moses  is  indeed 
to  be  expected  to  be  produced  upon  our 
bodies,  but  the  character  of  our  miodg 
will  be  aflected,  the  graces  of  our  souls 
will  be  quickened,  by  habitual  inter- 
course and  converse  with  the  glorious 
realities  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Nor 
should  any  thing  short  of  this  content 
those  who  are  hoping  at  last  to  *  awake 
in  his  likeness.' 

Again,  we  learn  from  this  incident  as 
used  by  the  apostle,  how  much  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  serve  mutually 
to  explain  each  other.  Very  often  what 
is  obscure  in  the  former  becomes  lumin- 
ous in  the  latter;  and  again,  what  is 
dark  or  indistinct  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment often  receives  a  flood  of  light 
from  some  kindred  passage  in  the  Old. 
No  sentin;ent  more  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  truth  could  possibly  come  into 
Togue,  than  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
superseded  by  the  New,  and  therefore 
that  the  study  of  it  has  but  slight  claims 
upqp  the  Christian.  The  Ol.d  and  the 
New  Testament  form  one  continuous 
system^  of  revelation,, the  latter  being 
merely  the  developement  of  the  mterioi 
sense,  and  the  substantiation  of  the 
typical  shadows,  of  the  former.  He 
who  sees  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  the 
other  writings  of  the  OM  Testament, 
nothing  but  the  histories  of  certain 
events  long  since  past,  and  a  mass  of 
religious  usages  and  ceremonies  prac^ 
tised  by  a  particular  people,  with  none 
of  which  we  have  any  special  concern, 
may  be  said  to  look  not  merely  with  a 
veilf  but  with  a  bandage,  upon  his  eyes, 
and  as  he  reads  without  understand- 
ing, he  reads  without  profit.  Such  a« 
one  is  not  only  unfaithful  to  the  true 
interests  of  his  own  soul,  but  he  is  guilt  j 
of  downright  disparagement  of  the  ora- 
cles of  God,  which  are  able  to  make  ns 
wise  unto  salvation.  Let  us  then  praj 
the  prayer  of  David  in  reference  to  the 
same  Scriptures,  'Open  thoa  mine  erM 
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AND  Moses  gathered  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel  together,  and  said  unto 
them,  a  These  are  the  words  which 
the  Lord  hath  commanded,  that 
ye  should  do  them. 

•  ch.  34.  32. 

that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out 
of  thy  law.' 

Finally,^  let    the    suggestion    come 
home  to  us  in  all  its  power,  that  if  we 
belong  to  the  true  Israel  of  God  we 
shall  not  always   see  thus  through  a 
glass  darkly.     The   glimpses    of  the 
heavenly  glory  which  we  catch  here 
below  from  time  to  time  are  indeed  re- 
freshing and  precious  to  the  soul.    But 
they  are  transient  and  evanescent.   God 
reveals  himself  as  he  did  to  Moses,  in 
-passing  by,  'We  see  him  for  a  moment, 
und  he  is  gone.     But  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  the  beatific  vision  will  be  at 
once  perfect  and  perpetual.    In  what 
lustre  and  glory  will  the  children  of 
the  kingdom  then  shine  forth  !     What 
will  be  the  blissful  state  of  those  who 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  paradise  of 
God,  when  they  shall  each  of  them  ap- 
pear in  a  splendor  not  like  that  which 
invested    Moses    at  mount  Sinai,  but 
rather  like  that  which  enrobed  him  as 
a  garment  of  light  at  the  transfigura- 
tion-scene of  mount  Tabor !     How  dif- 
ferent from  our  present  state!     Now 
we  see  but  vaguely,  and  know  but  in 
part.    There  we  shall  see  face  to  face, 
and  know  as  we  are    known;  for  no 
cloud    will    intercept    the    enraptured 
vision.     Was  Moses  made  honorable 
in  the  sight  of  the  chosen  tribes,  by 
converse  with  Jehovah  at  Sinai  ?  What 
then  will  be  their  glory,  who  shall  en- 
j«jy  a  communion  with  him  as  uninter- 
rupted as  the  flowings  of  his  love,  as 
endless  as  the  days  of  eternity  i     Be- 
hold, and  wonder  j  behold,  and  rejoice 
in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  I    Then 
kh.ill  the  rautiomed  *  shine  forth  as  the 
Vol.  II  23 


2  b  Six  days  shall  work  be  donci 
but  on  the  seventh  day  there  shall 
be  to  you  an  holy  day,  a  sabbath 
of  rest  to  the  Lord:  whosoever 
doeth  work  therein  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

b  ch.  20. 0.  ^  31. 14, 15.  Lev.  23. 3.  Numb. 
15.  32,  dtc.    Deut.  5. 12.   Luke  13.  14. 

sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,'  a 
blessed  spectacle  to  each  other,  and  to 
all  the  kindreds  of  heaven !  It  will  be 
the  eternal  day  of  Christ's  and  his 
saint's  transfiguration,  when  they  shall 
say,  with  a  rapture  which  Peter  could 
not  feel,  even  on  the  holy  mount, 
'Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here !' 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  Offerings  for  the  Tabernacle, 

1 , 2.  And  Moses  gathered  all  the  con» 
gregation  of  the  children  of  Israel f  &c. 
God  having  now  become  reconciled  to 
his  people,  and  the  covenant  which  they 
had,  on  their  part,  annulled  by  their  re- 
cent transgression,  having  been  gra- 
ciously renewed,  the  delayed  work  of 
building  the  Tabernacle  is  ordered 
'to  go  on.  This  edifice  was  to  be  con* 
structed  and  furnished  of  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  liberality  of  the  people ; 
and  they  were  now  gathered  together 
to  receive  afresh  the  intimation  of  tho 
Lord's  will  respecting  the  undertaking. 
The  directions  now  given  are  prefaced 
with  a  repetition  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath.  As  the  sanctificatiun  of  the 
seventh  day  is  all  along  represented  as 
a  point  of  prime  moment  in  the  system 
of  religious  service  ordained  by  God, 
we  are  not  to  be  surprised  to  find  it 
again  and  again  insisted  on  and  enforc- 
ed in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  In  the 
original  the  command  is  given  in  terms 
of  peculiar  emphasis; — *0n  the  seventh 
day  there  shall  be  to  you  holiness,  a 
sabbath  of  sabbatism  to  tte  Lord.'  On 
that  day  no  work  was  to  be  done,  not 
even  the  work  of  the  tabernacle.    The 
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3  e  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  ^hroogh- 
oat  your  habitaiiuos  upon  the  sab- 
baih-day. 

4  H  And  Moses  spake  unto  all 
the  congre^tion  ot  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  dThis  is  the  thing 

cch.l6.«S.     «A.S5.1,t. 

saodity  of  ibe  Stt4>baUi  wm  ^eaier 
than  that  of  the  sanctuary,  and  its  holy 
rest  must  not  M  invaded  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever.  However  important  the 
outward  apparatus  of  worship,  it  was 
of  less  coDsec^uence  than  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  soul.  One  day  in 
seven  was  Jione  too  much  to  be  devoted 
to  a  hallowed  recess  Irom  secular  busi- 
ness, and  to  a  devout  meditation  upon 
those  themes  which  the  Sabbath  was 
intended  to  familiarise  to  their  miners. 
It  was  a  day  commemorative  of  a  rest 
that  was  past,  and  typical  of  one  that 
vas  to  come.  Its  peculiar  desij^nation, 
'  sabbath  of  sabbatism,'  points  to  a  spe- 
cial  ptenitude  in  the  degree  of  rest 
which  it  implied,  as  if  it  were  a  de- 
signed shadow  of  that  rest,  spiritual 
and  eternal,  which  remains  for  the  peo- 
ple of  God  .—f  Whosoever  doeth  trork 
therein  ehall  be  put  to  death.  The  clear  ^ 
and  explicit  declaration  of  this  precept 
and  its  frequent  repetition,  could  leave 
room  for  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
will  of  God  respecting  it;  and  conse- 
quently the  guilt  of  violating  it  would 
be  enhanced  in  proportion.  On  these 
grounds,  therefore,  the  severe  penalty 
of  death  is  annexed  to  the  command, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
considered  in  this  relation  as  a  judicuU 
statute, 

3.  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire ,  &c.  Not, 
probably,  that  fires  in  their  private 
dwellings  were  absolutely  forbidden  at 
all  seasons,  for  the  winters  in  Judea 
are    of\en  very  cold,  but    the  design 


which  the  LoRP  commanded,  say< 

5  Take  ye  from  among  you  an  of- 
fering tjnio  the  Lord:  •  whosoevejr 
w  of  a  willing  heart,  let  him  bring 
it,  an  offering  of  the  Lord  ;  gold 
and  silver,  and  brass, 

*  •  eh.  35.  3. 

just  about  to  be  commenced,  the  im- 
portance and  sacredness  of  which  they 
might  interpret  as  constituting  a  license 
for  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  By  this 
precept  they  were  taught,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  no  plea  of  this  kind  would 
avail;  that  none  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses  of  fusing  or  moulding  the  gold, 
or  silver,  or  brass  appointed  for  the 
work  of  the  tabernacle  would  be  allow- 
ed to  interfere  with  the  devout  observ- 
ance of  holy  lime,  when  every  thing 
but  the  duties  of  worship  were  to  come 
to  a  solemn  pause.  The  spirit  of  the 
precept  probably  applies  to  many  spe- 
cies of  employment  which,  under  the 
plea  of  necessity,  are  at  the  present  day 
prosecuted  on  the  Sabbath. 

5.  Take  ye  from  among  you  an  offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord,  Heb.  n?3T^n  teru- 
mah ,  a  heave-offering,  from  t3T^  ^^W-f 
to  be  lifted  up,  exalted,  elevated.  Gr. 
and  Chal.  '  a  separation  f  i.  e.  a  gift 
separated  and  set  apart  to  the  service 
of  God,  from  their  other  possessions. 
See  Note  on  Ex.  39. 28.  In  the  requi- 
sition for  their  offerings  or  gif\s  it  will 
be  observed  that  Moses  put  no  compul- 
sion upon  the  people,  nor  did  he  give 
any  directions  as  to  the  quantity  of 
the  different  articles  which  they  should 
bring.  T^e  whole  was  to  be  left  to  the 
promptings  of  their  own  willing  and 
generous  Jiearts.  God  loves  a  cheerful 
giver,  and  instead  of  imposing  a  tax, 
he  offered  them  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing,  by  spontaneous  expressions,  how 
much  they  were  disposed  to  do  for  him 


ires  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  car- 


rying on  the  work  of  the  sanctuary,    wasnot  too  precious*  nori^gis  the  mea» 


teems  to  have  been  mainly  to  prohibit    who  had  laid  them  under  such  inffnite 


obligfttipns.    The  n>ost  costly  offering 
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6  Ap4  blue,  and  purple,  and  sear- 
let,  and  fine  linen,  ana  goats'  Aatr, 

7  And  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  an<} 
batlgers*  skins,  and  shittim-wood. 

8  Api^  oil  for  the  light,  ^and 
^ices  for  anointing  oil,  apd  for  the 
sweet  incense, 

est  loo  smtll  for  htm  who  f^ccepteth  ac> 
eord.ing  to  ihat  a  man  hath,  and  not  ac- 
cord mg  to  that  he  hath  not.  To  the 
fame  principie  God  now  addre?se$  him- 
self in  making  hi9  demands  for  the 
charitable  contributions  of  his  people. 
We  har^  not  indeed  any  such  material 
building  to  raise,  and  therefore  may  be 
sometimes  prone  to  imagine  that  the 
same  occasion  for  the  display  qf  liber- 
ality does  not  exist.  But  is  there  not 
a  MpiritvcU  temple  which  God  design's 
to  have  t^rec^ed  for  himself,  wherein  he 
may  be  glorified  ?  And  is  not  that  tem- 
ple infinitely  more  dear  to  him  than 
any  which  can  be  formed  by  human 
hands  ?  Should  pot  thie  manifestation 
of  his  presence,  and  the  establishment 
of  his  kingdom  in  the  worlfl,  c^ll  fqrth 
our  zeal,  as  much  as  the  preptiqn  of 
that  fabric  in  the  wilderness  did  th^ 
zeal  of  the  Israelites  i  The  material 
tabernacle  was  only  a  shadow  of  that 
better  habitation  wherein  Go()  delights 
to  dwell.  To  the  erection  of  this  spirit- 
ual house  every  true  c})ristian  Israelite 
is  called  to  contribute  according  a^  God 
bath  giveq  him  ability,  ^^d  let  it  be 
ever  remembered  that  ^he  blessing  wil) 
go  ifrith  our  contribution^  according  to 
the  free,  cordia),  generous  spirit  yrith 
which  they  are  ro^de.  It  is  not  the 
amount  given,  but  the  motive  of  the 
giver,  which  is  pf  account  la  God's 
sights  Even  the  poor  \)ridow  who  casts 
m  her  two  mitps  will  receive  an  equal 
plaudit  with  Araunah,  of  whom  i  is 
said,  'All  these  things  did  Araunah,  a« 
a  kingf  give  unto  the  king.'  They  who 
do  what  thjEy  can  show  evidently  that 
they  would  dp  mpn*  if  they  could.— r-r 


9  And  onyx-stonef  I  mi  9tpQe$  to 
le  set  for  the  ephid,  and  fqp  ^ 
breast-plate. 

10  And  g  every  wise-hearted 
an^ong  you  sha)l  conxe,  and  make 
all  that  the  Loj^d  hath  co^^^;^t 
ed; 

f  ph.  31.  (I. 

%Ofa  willing  heart.  Heb.  *iaV;5"'T5 
nedib  libbOf  willing  {in)  hie  hf^t.  The 
ot-iginal  term  3*^73  nadib,  signifying 
free,  spontaneous,  liberal^  «i)d  spmer 
times  rendered  noble,  is  qiore  fre<}ueQt- 
ly  employed  as  a  designation  of  prince^, 
from  the  generosity,  ^d  noblet^e^,  a^q 
largeness  pfsoul  by  w))ich  (h^y  are  sup- 
posed to  be  characterised.  In  its  suo* 
stantive  form  it  occurs  Ps.  ^.d,  *Thpu, 
O  God,  didst  send  ^.  plet\t%fu^  rain, 
whereby  thou  didst  confirm  thine  in- 
heritance when  it  was  weary.'  Heb. '  ^ 
rain  of  liberalities ;'  which  Chandler  in 
his  ^ife  of  Pav^,  vol.  ^.  p.  6|,  renders, 
'a  shower,  i^  it  ytere  voluntarily  fall- 
ing,^ and  refers  it  to  the  abundant  sup- 
ply of  munna  and  quails  which  descend- 
ed upon  i|ie  Ur^elite^  like  a  falling  r»i|| 
frpo^  he^yep ,  an  interpret^jlion  whicd 
seem^  \o  be  coiffirmed  by  ^s.  7Q.  24, 37, 
<  He  qpen.ed  t^e  dgofs  of  heaven,  ^p^ 
rained  do\vn  manni^  v^on  fhaiD  to  ea^ 
I|,e  rained  flesh  ^Iso  npon  f  hem  as  da^^ 
and  feathered  fowls  Uke  as  \he  sand  qi 
the  sea.' 

6.  Bliu,  and  purple,  <^  *cqrlet,  &c. 
4s  the  principal  items  contained  in  this 
chapter  have  already  be^  largely  cpa 
sidered  ir>  the  Notes  op  cliaptpr^Sa— r31, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  them  i^nd  t« 
the  parallel  text?  '}n  the  i)M|rgia  for  th^ 
requL^itP  explanations. 

10.  Every  wise^kfi^ted.  Heb.  JO 
!nb  Wn  ijrci  hakfim  lib,  epery  one  u^ 
of  heart  i  i.  e.  apt,  skilful,  ingeniqw 
in  the  various  kiiujls  of  workmaq^IMp 
npv  required.  The  s4/ne  term  is  ap- 
plied to  t|ie  women,  v.  25;  2$.  "f^ 
Heb.  wpfd  TXOSr^  kokmah  is  used  V4ri- 
om}y,  i^;cor4ing  to  l^aiaiqQ|4^  l  soin* 
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11  >>  The  tabernacle,  his  tent,  and 
his  covering,  his  taches,  and  his 
boards,  his  bars,  his  pillars,  and  his 
sockets ; 

12  iThe  ark,  and  the  staves 
thereof,  with  the  mercy-seat,  and 
the  vail  of  the  covering ; 

13  The  k  tables,  and  his  staves, 
and  all  his  ve^els,  land  the  shew- 
bread;  • 

14  "» The  candlestick  also  for  the 
light,  and  his  furniture,  and  his 
lamps,  with  the  oil  for  the  light ; 

15  nAnd  the  incense-altar,  and 
his  staves,  «  and  the  anointing  oil, 
and  p  the  sweet  incense,  ana  the 
hanging  for  the  door  at  the  enter- 
ing m  of  the  tabernacle ; 

16  q  The  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
with  his  brazen  grate,  his  staves, 
and  all  his  vessels,  the  laver  and 
his  foot; 

fc  ch.  86. 1,  2,  «c.  J  ch.  «5..  10,  Ac.  k  ch. 
U.  33.  I  ch.  25. 30.  Lev.  M.  5,  6.  m  ch.  S5. 
Sl«  Ac.  nch.  30. 1.  ocb.30.  83.  Pch.  30. 
34.  q  ch.  27.  1. 

times  for  a  deep  knowledge  of  divine 
things;  sometimes  for  moral  virtue; 
sometimes,  as  here,  Tor  skill  in  me- 
chanical  arts ;  and  sometimes  for  craft 
and  subtlety.  A  passage  in  Homer, 
quoted  by  Aristotle,  remarkably  coin- 
ciding with  this,  shows  that  this  sense 
of  the  term  is  not  unknown  to  classical 
usage ;  <The  gods  neither  made  him  a 
ditcher,  nor  a  plowman,  nor  any  other 
sort  of  wise  man  J  Upon  this  Aristotle 
observes,  *We  ascribe  wisdim,  in  artar  to 
those  who  excel  in  them.'  Indeed  the 
character  given  of  Wisdom  by  Solo, 
mon,  Prov.  8.  12,  would  seem  to  carry 
with  it  an  allusion  to  this  sense  of  the 
term,  *  1  Wisdom  dwell  with  prudence, 
and  find  out  the  knowledge  of  witty  in- 
ventions.^ The  word  ^^  Veb,  hearty  is 
ased  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
notions  of  that  age  and  people,  that  the 
heart  is  the  seat  of  the  understanding. 
11 .  Ths  tabernacle^  his  tent^  and  his 


17  r  The  hangings  of  the  court, 
his  pillars,  and  their  sockets,  and 
the  hanging  for  the  Joor.  of  the 
court ; 

18  The  pins  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  pins  of  the  court,  and  their 
cords ; 

19  •  The  clothes  of  service,  to  do 
service  in  the  holy  place^  the  holir 
garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and 
the  garments  of  his  sons,  to  minis- 
ter in  the  priest's  office. 

20  ^  And  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  departed 
from  the  presence  of  Moses. 

21  And  they  came,  every  one 
t  whose  heart  stirred  him  up,  and 
every  one  whom  his  spirit  made 
willing,  and  they  brought  the 
Lord's  offering  to  the  work  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  for  all  his  service,  and  for  the 
holy  garments. 

rch.  27.  0,  'ch.  31  10.  A  39. 1,41.  Numb. 
4,  5,  6,  Ac.  »  ver.  j5.  22,  36,  29.  ch.  25.  2.  A 
36. 2.  1  Chron.  28. 2, 9.  A  29.  9.  Ezra  7.  27. 
2  Cor.  8.  12.  A  9. 7. 


covering.  These  three  terms  evidently 
import  in  this  connexion  the  three  ex« 
terior  sets  of  curtains.  Compare  Note 
Ex.  26.  1,  where  this  sense  of  ^taber- 
nacle' and  *  tent'  is  confirmed. 

18.  The  pins  of  the  tabernacle,  &c 
These  were  not  particularly  mentioned 
before,  though  we  have  previously  gives 
a  cut  of  them  under  ch.  27. 10.  Josephus 
says  that  to  every  board  of  the  taber* 
nacle,  and  to  every  pillar  of  the  court, 
there  were  ropes  or  cords  fastened  at 
the  top,  having  the  other  end  secured 
to  a  vaaaaKui^  nail  or  pin,  which  at  a 
good  distance  off  was  driven  into  the 
ground  up  to  the  head,  a  cubit  deep  It 
was'  a  nail  or  pin  of  this  description 
which  Jael  drove  into  the  temples  of 
Sisera.    See  Note  on  Judg.  4. 21. 

20,  21 .  And  all  (he  congregation — dc- 
parted,  &c.  Havmg  had  the  will  oi 
Crod  now  fully  explained  to  them,  thej 
proceed  deliberately  to  act  in  accofA 
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22  And  they  came,  both  men  and 
iromen,  as  many  as  were  willing- 
hearted,  an<f  brought  bracelets,  and 
ear-rings,  and  rings,  and  tablets,  all 
*ewels  of  gold:  and  every  man 
that  offered,  offered  an  offering  of 
gold  mito  the  Lord. 

ance  with  the  instructions  received. 
They  retire  from  the  assembly  to  their 
tents,  but  only  to  return  again  with 
their  offerings  in  their  hands.  They 
had  no  bibles  at  home  with  which  to 
compare  the  requisitions  of  their  lead- 
er, and  ^see  if  these  things  were  so,' 
but  his  commands  they  regarded  as  im- 
perative and  ultimate,  and  would  not 
allow  their  leal  to  cool  before  obeying 
them.  There  was  no  doubt,  in  view  of 
their  recent  transgression,  the  working 
of  a  spirit  very  much  akin  to  that 
awakened  by  the  apostle  and  described 
in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthian 
church;  'For  behold  this  self-same 
thing,  that  ye  sorrowed  afler  a  godly 
sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in 
you,  yea,  what  clearing  of  yourselves, 
yea,  what  indignation,  yea,  what  fear, 
yea,  what  vehement  desire,  yea,  what 
zeal,  yea,  what  revenge !  In  all  things 
ye  have  approved  yourselves  to  be  clear 
in  this  matter.'  The  idea  of  Having 
once  done  evil  ought  to  operate  as  a 
powerful  incentive  to  ever  after  doing 
good.— ^  IT  Every  one  trhoae  heart 
itirred  him  up.  Heb.  mi  1«C3  no^ 
asher  neaaii  libbOj  trhose  heart  lifted 
him  up.  Chal.  *  Whose  heart  was  spon- 
taneous.' Every  one  whose  heart  was 
raised  to  a  free  and  cheerful  promp- 
titude ;  and  8:]ch  undoubtedly  was  the 
case  with  thf  congregation  en  masse. 
We  do  not  consider  the  language  as  in- 
tended to  bear  invidiously  upon  some 
by  implying  that  they  were  not  thus 
iberal ;  that  they  either  did  not  ofier 
at  all  or  at  best  but  grudgingly.  It  it 
rather* an  intimation  of  the  general 
q)irit  which  actuated  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.    Possibly  individual  ez> 

23« 


23  And  n  every  man  with  whom 
was  found  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goats* 
hatTy  and  red  skins  ^f  rams,  and 
badgers'  skins,  brought  them. 


a  I  Chron.  29.  8. 


cept\ona  might  have  been  found,  but 
they  are  not  regarded  in  the  compr^ 
hensive  estimate  of  the  Spirit. 

22.  And  they  came,  both  men  and 
tDomen.  Heb.  D'^BDH  ^5  fi'^OSfi^H  Ao- 
anashim  at  hannashim,  the  men  upon, 
over  and  abovef  in  addition  to,  the  wo^ 
men;  a  peculiar  phraseolc^y^  which 
implies,  according  to  the  Jewish  critic 
Abrabanel,  that  the  women  came  first 
and  presented  their  offerings,  and  were 
then  followed  by  the  men.  This  sense 
is  approved  by  Cartwright,  one  of  the 
soundest  commentators  who  has  ever 
undertaken  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures 
from  Rabbinical  sources.  Nor  has  the 
prompt  and  forward  obedience  of  wo- 
man ever  belied  this  character  in  any 

age  of  the  world. T  And  brought 

bracetetMf  and  ear-rings,  &c.  Their  of- 
ferings were  various  according  to  their 
various  possessions.  They  show  them- 
selves, if  any  thing,  ntore  forward  to 
give  to  the  service  of  God  than  they 
had  before  been  to  contribute  to  the 
fabrication  of  the  golden  calf.  There 
we  read  of  ear-rings  only  having  been 
offered,  but  here  of  all  kinds  of  precious 
articles,  as  if  nothing  was  too  good  or 
too  rich  to  be  parted  with  for  the  honor 
of  God.  Indeed  it  would  seem  from  the 
final  clause  of  v.  22,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  offerers  was  so  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God  that  he  regarded  every  of- 
fering, whatever  it  was,  as  an  offering 
of  gold.  Even  the  goats'  hair  and 
rams'  skins  acquired  so  high  a  value  in 
his  esteem  from  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  givers  that  they  were 
accounted  as  oblations  of  ^ure  gold  i 

IT   Tablets.     Heb.  tJ3l3   kumaz* 

This  is  a  very  douotlul  word,  occurring 
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24  Eyery  oiie  that  did  otfet  An  of- 
fering of  silver  and  brass  brought 
the  Lord's  offerifig:  and  every  man 
wiih  whom  was  fo'ind  shittim- 
wood  for  any  work  of  the  sendee, 
brought  it, 

25  And  all  the  women  that  were 
V  wise-hearted  did  spin  with  their 
hands,  and  brought  that  which 
they  had  spun,  both  of  blue,  and 
of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of 
fine  linen. 

26  And  all  the  women  whose 
heart  stirred  them  up  in  wisdom 
spun  goats'  hain 

#  eh. «.  s.  ft  81.  ft.  k  m.U  S  Kitigs  ^. 

m ' -   —     ■■r'li^i,  ■_■  I 

only  here  and  in  Num.  31.  50.  Geddes, 
Bnothroyd,  and  others  render  it  by 
<  lockets,'  answering  to  the  Roman 
*  bulla,'  or  the  '  baccatum  monile'  of 
Virgil,  which  was  a  necklace  ^formed 
of  gems  or  precious  stones,  resembling 
berries.  Such  trinkets  are  still  Worn  by 
the  Arabians.  Bochart  supposes  it  was  a 
kind  of  supporting  girdle  worn  by  the  wo.^ 
men  round  the  bosom.  The  Editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  an  ortiamented 
hoop  or  txind  surround mg  the  head. 
His  plates  represent  such  an  ornament 
among  the  articles  of  Egyptian  cos- 
fume.  They  were  at  any  rate  prob- 
ably  a  part  of  the  spoils  obtained  from 

the  Egyptians. T  Every  man  that 

offered.  Heb.  Cj'^fl  h'e'niphf  that  waved; 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  obla- 
tions being  heaved  up  and  waved  when 
offered  to  the  Lord  ;  consequently  call- 
ed, Ex.  38. 24,  *  a  wave-offering.' 

J5.  And  all  the  women  that  were  wiJte- 
heartedj  &c.  The  sense  in  which  *wis* 
dom'  is  predicated  of  all  these  various 
arts  and  handicrafts  has  been  already 
explained  above  on  v.  10.  Here  it  ap- 
pears that  the  women  were  as  forward 
m  the  go  3d  work  as  the  men.  They 
were  not  only  willing  to  give^  but  t« 
make.    They  not  only  resigned  the(  r 


21  And  « the  rulers  brought  onyr 
stones,  arid  stones  to  be  set,  for  th* 
ephod,  iind  for  the  bteast-plate ; 

28  And  y  spice,  and  oil  for  th* 
light,  and  for  the  anointing  oil, 
and  for  the  sweet  io  cense. 

29  The  children  of  Israel  broti^t 
a  z  willing  offering  unto  the  Lokd, 
every  man  and  woman,  whose 
heart  made  them  willing  to  bring, 
for  all  manner  of  work  which  the 
LoRB  had  commanded  to  be  made 
t>y  the  hand  of  Moses. 

30  tAnd  Moses  said  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  See,  » the  Lord 

^  i  ftiron.  9^.  9.   titn.  H.  60.    r  ch.  W.  St. 
»  TOT  ftl.   1  Chtron.  90.  9.    •  «h.  81.  2,  At, 
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ornaments,  but  went  immediately  to 
work  by  spinning  and  weaving  to  fabri- 
cate  such  articles  of  tapestry  as  were 
needed  for  the  tabernacle.  As  all  are 
interested  in  the  worship  of  God,  so  all 
should  bear  a  part  in  it.  The  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  woman  is  in  a 
special  manner  vitally  involved  in  the 
existence  and  maintenance  of  religions 
institutions,  and  why  should  she  not  be 
active  in  promoting  them?  So  in  the 
early  history  of  the  church,  the  Chris- 
tian tabernacle,  there  were  *  women 
which  labored  in  the  gospel,^  Phil.  4.  3, 
and  of  whom  I^aul  again  says,  Rom.  16. 
1^,  that  they  *  labored  in  the  JLord.^ 

29.  The,  children  of  Israel  brought  a 
wUling  offering,  every  man  and  vt>- 
manj  kc.  Heb.  TTHSl^  nedabahf  a  free- 
will gift.  The  same  word  is  rendered 
in  V.  3,  of  the  ensuing  chapter,  *  free- 
otfering.'  No  other  impulse  was  needed 
than  the  generous  promptings  of  their 
own  bosoms  to  draw  from  them  the 
most  liberal  donations  to  the  good  work 
in  hand.  Even  the  maidens,  who  are 
not  prone  to  forget  theiT  ornaments, 
now  readily  divested  themselves  of 
their  bracelets,  pendants,  and  jewelt 
to  swell  the  amount  of  the'  general 
contribution,  as  if  more  anxious  fbr  the 
beautifying  of  tl^e  sanctuary  than  th€ 
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natli  called  by  name  Bezaleel.  the 
son  of  IJri,  the  son  of  Ilur,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah ; 

31  And  he  hath  filled  him  with 
the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in 
understanding,  and  Li  knowledge, 
and  in  all  manner  of  workman- 
ship; 

32  And  to  devise  curious  works, 
to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and 
in  brassy 

33  And  in  the  cutting  of  stones, 
fo  set  them,  and  m  carving  of 
wood,  to  make  any  manner  of  cun- 
ning work. 

34  And  he  hath  put  in  his  heart 
that  he  may  teach,  do/A  he,  and 
*>Aholiab,  the  son  of  Ahisamach, 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

b  ch.  91.  6. 


decoration  of  iheir  own  persons.  One 
spirit  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  wbok 
people.  Whatever. any  one  possesi»ed 
that  could  be  applied  to  the  projected 
structure,  he  instantly  wrote  upon  it 
'Corban,*  and  dedicated  it  lo  the  ser. 
vice  of  God.  Each  doubtless  tlMNight 
himself  rich,  net  in  proportion  to  what 
he  retained  for  tiis  own  ose,  but  to  the 
supplies  he  was  able  to  contribute.  In 
this  way  the  genuine  influence  of  the 
gospel  always  operatesr  Itsi  cop^verts 
in  every  age  are  represented  as  coming 
unto  God,  ^  their  gold  and  their  silver 
with  them.'  However  dear  luay  have 
been  their  earthly  treasures  to  their 
hearts,  yet  the  love  of  Christ  will  re- 
lax thewr  tenacious  grasp  upon  them, 
and  they  will  be  willing,  at  the  call  of 
duty,  to  part  with  that  which  they  most 
value,  and  deem  it  a  privilege  to  give 
jip  their  cUl  to  him  who  has  bought  them 
ivith  his  btood.  How  little  is  to  be  lost 
Dy  a  liberal  policy  and  how  heartily  we 
are  to  adopt  it,  is  clearly  taught  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  9.  6,  7,  'But  this 
t  say,  he  which  soweth  spanngly,  shall 
teap  also  sparmgly  j  and  he  which  sow- 
eth bountifully,  shall  reap  also  boun- 


35  Them  hath  he  c  filled  with 
wisdom  of  heart,  to  work  all  man- 
ner of  woik,  of  the  engraver,  and 
of  the  cunning  workman,  and  of 
the  embroiderer,  in  blue,  and  in 
purple,  in  scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen, 
and  of  the  weaver,  even  of  them 
that  do  any  work,  and  of  those  that 
devise  cunning^  work. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL 

THEN  wrbtigpht  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab,  and  every  *  wise- 
hearted  man,  in  whoih  the  Lord 
put  wisdom  and  tmderstanding  to 
know  how  to  work  all  manner  of 
work  for  the  service  of  the  ^  sanc- 
tuary, according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  had  connnaofded. 

e  ver.  31.  ch^  31.  3,  6^  1  Kings  7.  14.  « 
Chron.  2  14.  Isau  28,  ^.  •  cli.  26.  3.  <&  31. 
6.  &  35.  ro,  35.    b  ch.  25. 6f. 

tifully.  Every  man  according  as  he 
purpoaeth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give ; 
not  grudgingly,  or  of  necesisity :  for  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.'  O  what  might 
not  be  done  for  the  hi^nor  of  God  and 
the  welfare  of  man,  if  this  noble  s|^trit 
every  where  prevailed,  »«d  men  gave 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability .'  How 
esisy  woidd  it  be  to  erect  places  of  wor^ 
ship,  to  matntaiik  a  settled  ministry,  to 
supply  the  wiuMIs  of  the  poor,  to  send 
tlie  gospel  to  the  heathen,  to  administer 
instruction  to  the  ignorant,  consolation 
to  the  trsubled,.relief  to  the  distressed ! 
Well  may  it  di«me  the  world  and  the 
church  that  a  concern  for  trifles  crowds 
out  these*  great  objects  from  their  minds ; 
that  their  own  petty  interests  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  infinite  and  eternal  in- 
terests of  God  and  his  kingdom 


CHAPTER  XXXVl. 
1.  Thenurottght  Bezaleel  4nd  Aho' 
Itahf  and  every  vHtie-keartei  man,  &c. 
Heb.  ^  d^n  hakem  leb,  wise  oj  heart 
Wherevsr  this  epithet  occurs  the  reader 
is  to  coosider  it  as  aa  Hebraism,  eve» 
though  it  riMwld  be  met  with  in  th» 
New  Testanent,  as  1  Cor   3.  10,  *Ao» 
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2  ^Vnd  Moses  called  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab,  and  every  wise-hearted 
man,  in  whose  heart  the  Lord  had 
put  wisdom,  even  every  one  c  whose 
heart  siirred  him  up  to  oome  unto 
the  work  to  do  it  ; 

3  And  liiey  received  of  Moses  all 
the  offering  which  the  children  of 
Israel  <*  had  brought  "for  the  work 
of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  to 
make  it  withcd.  And  they  brought 
yet  unto  him  free-offerings  every 
morning.         , 

4  And  all  the  wise  men,  that 
wrought  all  the  work  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, came  every  man  from  his 
work  which  they  made  \ 

'  ch.  35.  S,  26. 1  Chron.  29.  5.    «« ch.  35. 27. 

cording  to  the  grace  of  God  which  is 
giren  unto  me  as  a  wise  master-buikler, 
I  have  laid  the  foundation.'  Strictly 
speaking,  a  man  may  be  replete  with 
wisdom,  and  yet  be  a  poor  artificer ; 
and  here  perhaps  a  better  version  would 
have  been  *  ingenious,'  ^skilful,'  or  some 
such  term;  or  ' wise- hearted'  may  be 
exchanged  for  'wise-minded,'  as  /heart,' 
in  the  modem  acceptation,  is  the  seat 
neither  of  wisdom,  nor  skill,  nor  in* 
genuity;  but  of  love,  hatred,  pride, 
revenge,  and  other  similar  passions ; 
whereas  in  the  mind  lodges  not  only 
wisdom,  properly  so  called,  but  pru- 
dence, foresight,  genius,  contrivance, 
mvention,  and  other  kindred  faculties. 
Our  previous  explanations,  however,  on 
the  scriptural  sense  of  this  epithet  have 
been  too  full  to  leave  the  reader  under 
any  mistake  as  to  its  meaning. 

2.  And  Mosea  calJedy  &c.     Rather, 
'<For  Moses  had  called,'  according  to 

very  common  usage. 

3.  And  they  received  of  Moaes  all  the 
•feringj  &c.  Heb.  MJannnn  to  kol 
htUtcrumahy  all  the  heaving^  or  heave- 

c feting. %  And  they  brought  yet 

unto  him  free-offeringa  every  morning. 
Heb.  npa  "ip:a  boker  beker,  morningj 
morntng.    They  kept  it  up  from  day  to  [ 


5  H  And  they  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  ^The  people  bring  much 
more  than  enough  for  the  service 
of  the  work  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded to  make. 

6  And    Moses    gave    command 
ment,  and  they  caused  it  to  be  pro 
claimed  throughout  the  camp,  say 
ing,  Let  neither  man  nor  woman 
make  any  more  work  for  the  offer- 
ing of  the  sanctuary.    So  the  peo- 
ple weie  restrained  from  bringing. 

7  For  the  stuff  they  had  was 
suf&cient  for  all  the  work  to  make 
it,  and  too  much. 

•  2  Cor.  b  2,  « 


day,  and  how  long  they  would  have 
gone  on,  if  not  restrained,  no  one  can 
tell.  But  we  are  not  left  merely  to  ad- 
mire  their  conduct.  *We  should  always 
make  it  our  morning's  work  to  bring 
our  offering  unto  -the  Lord,  even  the 
spiritual  offerings  of  prayer  and  praise, 
and  a  broken  heart  surrendered  entirely 
to  God.  This  is  that  which  the  duty 
of  every  day  requires.  God's  compas- 
sions are  new  every  morning,  and  so 
should  our  offerings  be,  our  free  offer- 
ings :  God's  grace  to  us  is  free,  and  so 
should  our  duty  to  him  be.'    Henry. 

4 — 7.  And  all  the  wiae  men  —  camt 
avery  man  from  hia  work,  &c.  The 
*wise  men'  here  mentioned  were  evident- 
ly the  artijicera  or  artiaana  who  took 
charge  of  the  different  departments  ot 
the  work.  Although  their  several  tasks 
were  not  yet  completed,  yet  from  the 
best  judgment  they  could  form  of  the 
amount  ot  materials  requisite,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  assure  Moses  that  the 
supply  exceeded  the  demand.  This  re- 
port  was  alike  creditable  to  the  artists 
and  to  the  people.  It  showed  con 
clusively  the  exemplary  honesty  of  the 
former.  Had  they  been  governed  by 
any  thing  but  the  strictest  principles 
of  integrity,  they  wq|ild  scarcely  havt 
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8  t  ^And  ei  ery  wise-hearted  man 
among  them  that  wrought  the 
virork'of  the  taheraacle  made  ten 


fch.  26.  1. 


faiW  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  en* 
richmg  themselves  by  appropriating  the 
overplus  of  the  offerings  to  their  own 
use  as  per<|uisite8  of  their  place.  When 
we  consider  that  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  beforehand  precisely  how 
large  an  amount  of  materials  would  be 
necessary  for  any  particular  province 
of  the  work  I  and  how  desirous  most 
men  are  of  having  the  handling  and  the 
discretionary  control  of  precious  things, 
though  they  may  not  actually  use  them, 
it  was  certainly  a  rare  example  of  dis- 
interestedness and  probity  that  was  noW 
exhibited.  With  every  thing  to  favor 
peculation,  they  scorn  to  entertain  the 
thought  for  a  moment  of  turning  the 
public  liberality  to  their  private  ad- 
vantage. On  the  contrary,  they  deter- 
mine to  cut  themselves  off  from  a  lia-* 
bility  to  temptation  by  declining  to  re- 
ceive any  more  than  they  were  confi- 
dent of  having  occasion  for.  Accord- 
ingly upon  their  statement  to  Moses  he 
immediately  issued  his  command  in  a 
proclamation  that  the  contributions 
should  cease.  Here  again  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  more  emphatic 
testimony  than  this  to  the  profuse  gen- 
erosity of  the  people.  <Let  neither 
man  nor  woman  make  any  more  work 
for  the  offering  of  the  sanctuary !'  Mo- 
ses might  well  adopt  the  language,  of 
Paul  respecting  the  churches  of  Mace- 
donia; *  Their  deep  poverty  abounded 
unto  the  ribhes  of  their  liberality.  For 
to  their  power,  I  bear  record,  yea,  and 
beyond  their  power,  they  were  willing 
of  themselves;  praying  us  with  much 
entreaty  that  we  would  receive  the 
gift.'  It  would  almost  seem  that  they 
had  heard  '  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
how  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.'  Alas,  are  we  not  oon- 
ttruned  to  acknowledge  that  this  con-  i 


curtains  of  fine  twined  linen,  and 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet :  with 
cherubims  of  cunning  work  made 
he  them. 

duct  stands  in  mortifying  contrast  with 
that  Q\  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian 
world .'  Instead  of  giving  '  too  much,' 
where  do  they  ever  give  enough?  And 
where  do  we  now  find  men  acting  so 
fully  on  the  voluntary  principle  ?  How 
small  a  proportion  of  the  benevolent 
offerings  of  Christians  are  brought  to 
the  Lord's  treasury?  Instead  of  this 
they  must  be  sent  for.  Numerous,  ex- 
pensive, and  laborious  agencies  must 
be  employed,  which  of  themselves  ab- 
sorb a  considerable  portion  of  the  funds 
raised.  Collectors  must  go  from  house 
to  house,  .and  even  then  are  often  es- 
teemed unwelcome  visitors;  nay,  so 
prone  is  the  worldly  heart  to  evasion, 
that  many  will  consider  it  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  not  giving  to  a  well-kpown 
object  of  benevolence,  if  they  can  say, 
they  have  not  been  called  on  !  Ah,  how 
different  from  the  full-souled  and  spon- 
taneous promptings  of  the  Israelitish 
donors  on  this  occasion  !  They  needed 
simply  to  have  a  want  stated,  and  then 
without  waiting  for  duty  to  be  incul- 
cated, appeals  urged,  a  precise  amount 
prescribed,  or  a  messenger  sent,  they 
become  the  carriers  of  their  own  gifts 
and  pour  them  in  without  stint  till 
checked  by  a  public  proclamation ! 
God  be  praised,  however,  that  this 
spirit  is  not  entirely  lacking  in  the 
church  at  this  day.  Some  there  are 
who  only  require  the  slightest  signal 
of  the  Lord's  finger,  not  to  be  behmd 
the  most  forward  Israelite  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  up-building  of  his  kingdom 
on  the  earth.    Their  record  is  on  high. 

1[  Make  any  more  work.    That  it 

collect,  accumulate,  make  ready  any 
more  materials  to  work  with.    See  thii 
sense  of  the  word  '  make'  illustrated  in 
the  Note  on  Gen.  12. 5. 
8—38.   Mddt  ten  eurtaim  of  J^u 
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9  The  length  of  one  curtain  xcas 
twenty  and  eight  cubits,  and  the 
breadth  of  one  curtain  fotir  cubits: 
the  curtains  were  ail  of  on^  size. 

IQ  And  he  coupled  the  five  cur- 
tains one  unto  another:  and  the 
other  five  curtains  he  coupled  one 
onto  another. 

11  And  he  made  loops  of  Wue  on 
the  edge  of  one  curtain  from  the 
selvedge  in  the  coupling :  likewise 
he  made  in  the  uttermost  side  of 
another  curtain,  in  the  cuu|^ing  of 
the  second. 

12  t  Fifty  loops  made  be  in  one 
curtain,  and  fifty  loops  made  he  im 
the  tige  of  the  curtain  which  was 
in  the  coupling  of  the  second:  the 
loops  held  one  curtain  to  another. 

19  And  he  made  fifty  taches  of 
gold,  and  coupled  the  curtains  one 
unto  another  wkh  the  taches.  So 
it  became  one  tabernacle, 

14  II  h  And  he  made  curtains  of 
goats'  hair  for  the  tent  over  the 
tabernacle:  eleven  curtains  he 
made  them. 

Id  The  length  of  ooe  curtaiatoojt 
thirty  cvbits,  anii  ibur  cubits  wtts 
the  breadth  of  one  curtain:  the 
elcrea  cortaans  were  of  one  size. 

15  And  he  coupled  five  curtains 
by  themselves,  asd  six  cnrtaiaa  by 
chemaelves. 

17  And  he  made  fifty  loopa  upoD 

rch.26.  5.    hch.a«.  7. 

twined  itnen,  frc.  We  find  scarcely 
any  thing  in  the  sequel  of  this  chapter 
but  what  has  been  menliimed  axrd  fully 
commented  on  in  preceding  Notes.  Both 
this  and  the  remaining  chapters  of  the 
book  are  little  more  than  a  bare  re< 
petition  of  the  contents  of  the  previons 
chapters  from  ch.  26th  to  31st  inchreire. 
We  shall  find  nothing  to  surprise  or 
weary  us  in  this  extended  recital  of 
minute  circumstances;  if  we  bear  in 
mmd;  that  it  is  donl>t1e«s  intended  as  a 
tacit  intunatioD  tans  of  the  dtity  of  fuK 


the  utteiiutto  e^e  of  the  curtaia 
in  the  coupling,  and  fifty  loops 
made  he  upon  the  edge  of  the  cur- 
tain which  coupled  the  second. 

18  And  he  inade  fifty  taches  of 
brass  to  couple  the  tent  together, 
that  it  might  be  one.    . 

19  >  And  he  made  a  covermg  fof 
the  tent  of  rams*  skins  dyed  red, 
and  a  covering  of  badgers'  skins 
above  that, 

20  t  kAnd  he  raa^  boards  for 
the  tabernacle  of  shittim-wood, 
standing  up. 

21'  The  length  of  «  bnar4  was  ten 
cotnts,  and  the  bneadth  of  a  board 
one  cubit  and  a  half. 

22  One  board  bad  two  tempos, 
eqcially  distant  one  from  asetber : 
thus  did  he  make  for  aU  the  boards 
of  the  tabeniaele. 

2^  And  he  made  boards  for  the 
tabernacle ;  twenty  boards  for  the 
so<u(h  side  aoathward : 

24  And  forty  sockets  of  silver  he 
made  under  the  twenty  boards; 
two  sockets  under  one  board  for 
his  two  tenons,  and  two  sockets 
under  anothec  board  for  his  two 
tenons. 

25  And  for  the  other  side  of  the 
tabernacle  whi^  is  toward  the 
north  conksty  he  inade  twenty 
boards, 

26  Aad   their   forty  sockets  oi 

i  ch.  36.  14.    k  ch.  36.  15. 

fining  to  the  tetter,  and  with  the  meet 
scrupulous  exactness,  evvry  jot  and  tittle 
of  the  word  of  God.  Of  this  the  nar- 
rative before  us  afibrds  ao  atrikinf^  an 
itistanoe,  that  it  may  well  stand  as  a 
grand  and  paramoimt  illastratioa  of  a 
general  prtncipk.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  whole  masa  of  Scripture 
consists  chiefly  of  two  eorrespondiag 
parts,  'vxt.^  precept  and  txatnfU;  on  the 
noe  hand  the  directions  as  to  what  we 
•are  to  do  to  fulfil  the  divina  wttll,  aad 
«■  tlia  otbtr,  tilt  «xaai^  of  tlMaa  vkc 
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lilver;  two  sockets  ond^r  one 
loard^  and  tWo  sockets  under  an- 
other board. 

27  And  for  the  sides  of  the  tab- 
ernacle westward  he  made  six 
boards. 

28  And  two  boards  made  he  for 
the  Corners  of  the  tabernacle  in  ihe 
two  sides. 

29  And  they  were  coupled  be- 
neath, and  coupled  together  at  the 
head  thereof,  to  one  ru^ :  thus  he 
did  to  both  of  them  in  both  the 
comers. 

$0*  And  there  were  eight  boards ; 
and  their  sockets  toere  sixteen  sock- 
ets of  silver,  under  every  board  two 
Sockets. 

31  IT  And  he  made  ibars  of  shit- 
tim-wood;  five  for  the  boards  of 
the  one  side  of  the  tabernacle, 

32  And  five  bars  for  the  boards 
of  the  other  side  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the 
tabernacle  for  the  sides  westward. 

33  And  he  made  the  middle  bar 
to  shoot  through  the  boards  from 
the  one  end  to  the  other. 

34  And  he  overlaid  the  boards 

1  ch.  M.  90. 

have  actually  fulfilled  it.  l*he  com- 
parisQU  of  the  two  cannot  hut  be  ad* 
monitory  to  us,  that  in  all  things  we 
are  to  work  for  God  according  to  the 
pattern  shown  to  us.  In  all  our  con- 
duct, whether  it  be  in  the  world's  estim- 
ation a  great  matter  or  a  small,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  there  be 
neither  a  nail  nor  a  pin,  a  loop  nor  a 
hook,  otherwise  than  God  has  com- 
manded. To  do  his  will  makes  every 
matter  great.  Nothing  can  be  a  triflie 
that  promotes  his  glory.  'Blessed  is 
that  servant  whom  his  Lord  when  he 
Cometh  shall  find  so  doing*  as  he  hath 
trdercd^ 

CHAPTER  XXXVir. 
There  is  little  in  the  present  chapter 


with  gold,  and  made  their  rkijgs  &f 
gold  to  be  places  for  the  bars,  and 
overlaid  with  bars  of  gold. 

35  If  And  he  made  ""a  vail  of 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen :  loith  cnerubiB?^ 
made  he  it  of  cunning  work. 

36  Apd  he  made  thereunto  four 

f)illars  of  shittim-u;oo<f,  and  over- 
aid  them  with  gold:  their  hooks 
were  of  gold ;  and  he  cast  fbr  them 
four  sockets  of  silver. 

37  H  And  he  made  a  ^  hanging 
for  the  tabernacli^doof  of  blue,  and 

f)urpl^,  and  scarlet^  atiid  fine  twined 
iheff,  of  needle-work; 

38  And  the  five  pillars  of  it,  with 
their  hooks :  and  he  ovei4«tid  their 
chapiters  and  their  fillets  with 
gold :  but  their  fire  sockets  were 
q/"  brass. 

CHATER  XXXVII. 

AND  Bezateel  made  ^the  ark 
of  shittim-wood:  two  cubits 
and  a  half  was  the  length  of  it,  and 
af  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth  ai 
it,  and  a  ei^it  and  a  half  the  height 
of  ic: 

«6h.  M;  SI.     *  ch.  90k  M.    ftch.  U*  10. 

thar  requires  additional  exposition.  W« 
have  already  ednsidered  its  varioiU 
items  in  minute  detatl  in  our  remarks 
upon  the  previous  chapters.  The  ezeotf> 
tion  of  each  particular  part,  in  eiacC 
conformity  with  the  directions  gi^^H,  it 
ptmctiliously  recited,  not  only  for  the 
general  reason  mentioned  above,  but 
also  to  imimate  with  what  serious  and 
profound  consideration  the  form,  fur- 
niture, uses,  and  typical  design  of  thii 
remarkable  structure  deserved  to  be 
studied.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
so  much  space  would  have  been  allotted 
to  it,  had  it  not  been  intended  to  shadow 
forth  some  of  the  central  mysteries  of 
redemption.  What  these  were  we  ha«« 
epdeavored  partially  to  tmrfoM  in  our 
pi«Wouir  an^tations.     H6w  far  they 
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2  And  he  overlaid  It  with  pure 
gold  within  and  without,  and  made 
a  crown  of  gold  to  it  round  about. 

3  And  he  cast  for  it  four  rings  of 
gold,  to  be  set  by  the  four  corners 

were  or  could  he  understood  by  Moses 
and  his  cotempcraries,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine ;  but  a^t  the  finer  orfianients 
of  the  tabernacle  were  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  common  people,  but  only  by  the 
priests,  and  as  the  Scriptures  were  in- 
tended for  the  people  at  large,  we  can 
see  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  verbal 
description  being  given  at  great  length. 
In  the  same  manner,  many  of  the  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ  are  in  the  New 
Testament  related  by  two,  and  three, 
and  some  by  four  of  the  Evangelists^ 
for  the  same  reason. 

For  the  ensuing  extended  note  on  a 
point  of  antiquarian  interest,  we  have 
drawn  upon  the  treasures  of  the  Pic- 
toriail  Bible. 

2.  Ht  overlaid  it  ttith  pure  gold. 
Heb.  hD2  tzippah,  'The  question  here 
arises  whether  here  and  elsewhere  gild- 
ing, or  actual  overlaying  with  plates  of 
metal,  is  intended.  It  is  observable 
that  the  word  '  gilding'  never  occurs  in 
our  translation,  but  '  overlaying'  often ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  question 
that  the  Hebrews  were  at  some  time  or 
4>ther  acquainted  with  gilding,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  conclude  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  word  n&2Z  tzaphah  oc- 
curs  it  means  only  overlaid  with  plates 
of  metal ;  and  this  may  be  the  rather 
questioned,  since  the  Septuagint  renders 
it  by  Karuxpfxrobi^  to  gild,  and  is  fol- 
lowed in  this  by  the  Vulgate.  Modem 
translators  have,  however,  generally 
•adopted  the  ambiguoas  expression,  <  to 
overlay }'  yet  one  of  them,  Michaelis, 
uses  the  term  *  to  gild'  in  application  to 
the  boards  of  the  tabernacle.  When 
Beckmann  was  writing  his  article  on 
gilding,  he  applied  to  Professor  Tych- 
«cn  to  furnish  him  with  some  in  forma- 
f*oo  a»  to  the  Scriptural  notices  un  the  | 


of  it :  even  two  rings  upon  the  one 
side  of  it,  and  two  rings  upon  the 
other  sjjle  of  it. 

4  Anrt  he  made  staves  of  shiiiim- 
wood,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold. 


subject.  The  professor,  in  his  reply, 
states  the  instances  in  which  gilding  or 
overlaying  are  mentioned^  They  are, 
in  the  works  of  the  tabernacle  :•:— the 
ark,  which  was  covered  with  gold  within 
and  without,  and  also  the  staves  which 
belonged  to  it — the  table  of  shew-bread, 
with  its  staves — the  altar  of  burnt  in- 
cense— the  boards  which  formed  the 
sides  and  the  west  end  of  the  taberna- 
cle ;  these  were  forty-eight  in  numben, 
each  having  a  surface  of  about  forty- 
three  feet  and  a  half:  besides  which, 
there  were  the  five  bars  on  each  side, 
which  bound  the  whole  together,  and 
the  pillars  at  the  east  end,  which  were 
also  overlaid  with  gold.  Then  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  the  parts  overlaid  with 
gold  were: — the  whole  inside  of^he 
house  (1  Kings,  6.  21, 22)  :  the  altar  of 
incense  (ver.  20 — ^22):  the  wooden  cher- 
ubim, above  seventeen  feet  in  height 
(ver.  28):  the  floor  (ver,  30):  the  doors 
of  the  oracle,  on  which  were  carv«d 
cherubim,  palm-tr^s,  and  open  flowers, 
so  that  the  covering  gold  accurately  ex 
hibiled  the  figures  of  the  carved  work 
(ver.  32 — 35).  'Now,'  proceeds  the 
professor,  <  the  question  is,  whether  all 
these  were  gilt,  or  covered,  or  overlaid 
with  plates  of  gold.  I  am  acquainted 
with  no  work  in  which  this  subject  is 
professedly  discussed,  and  therefore  I 
submit  the  following  remarks  to  your 
consideration :  The  expression  continu- 
ally used  for  overlaying  is  JltS  tzaphah^ 
the  original  meaning  of  which  in  the 
Arabic,  \ktiS.  tzapha^  chart  to  be  bright^ 
seems  still  to  remain.  The  significa- 
tion therefore  is,  to  make  clear ,  to  render 
bright;  but,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
nothing  decisive  can  be  obtained  from 
this  etymology,  for  it  is  equally  appU 
cable  to  gilding  as  to  overlay ing  witk 
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5  And  he  put  the  staves  into  the 
rings  by  the  sides  of  the  ark,  to  bear 
the  ark. 

6  IT  And  he  made  the  ^mercy- 
«eat  0^  pure  gold :  two  cnbit^  and 
a  hall  was  the  length  thereof,  and 
cme*  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth 
thereof. 

7  And  he  made  two  cherubims 
of  gold,  beaten  out  of  one  piece 
made  he  them,  on  the  two  ends  of 
the  m'jrcy-seat; 

8  Oae  cherub  on  the  end  on  this 
side,  and  another  cherub  on  the 
other  ead  on  that  side:  out  of  the 
mercy-seat  made  he  the  cherubims 
on  the  two  ends  thereof. 

9  And  the  cherubims  spread  out 
their  wings  on  high,  and  covered 
with  their  wings  over  the  mercy- 
seat,  with  their  faces  one  to  an- 
other ;  even  to  the  mercy-seat- ward 
were  the  faces  of  the  cherubims. 

10  %  And  he  made  c  the  table  vf 
shittim  wood:  two  cubits  was  the 
length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  the 
breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a 
half  the  height  thereof: 

bch.  25ul7.     ech.  25.  23. 

fold.*  In  some  following  observations 
.the  professor  omits  to  avail  himself  of 
the  important  corroboration  of  his  own 
view  (that  the  word  translated  *  to  over- 
lay'  means  only  *to  render  bright'), 
which  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  when 
overlaying  is  undoubtedly  intended,  as 
in  overlaying  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
with  plates  of  copper,  quite  another 
word  is  used,  DCn3  nehoshethf  than 
that  which  refers  to  the  covering, of  the 
wood- work  with  gold.  Upon  the  whole, 
Tychsen  conclrides,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  different  passages,  that  gilding 
18  sometimes  intended  rather  than  over- 
laying with  plates  ol  metal.  He  con- 
siders that  the  drying  of  the  wood,  and 
the  softness  of  gold,  which,  in  regard 
to  staves,  floors,  &c.,  would  sooit  be 
nibbed  off,  occasions  soine  difficulty  in 
Vol.  II.  .    24 


11  And  he  overlaid  it  with  pure 
gold,  and  made  thereunto  a  crown 
of  g^ld  round  about. 

12  Also  he  made  thereunto  a 
border  of  an  hand-breadth  round 
about ;  and  made  a  crown  of  gold 
for  the  border  (hereof  round  about. 

13  And  he  cast  for  it  four  rings  of 
gold,  and  put  the  rings  upon  the 
four  corners  that  were  in  the  four 
feet  thereof. 

14  Over  against  the  border  were 
the  rings,  the  places  for  the  staves 
to  bear  the  table. 

15  And  he  made  the  staves  of 
shittim-wood,  and  overlaid  them 
with  gold,,  to  bear  the  table. 

16  And  he  made  the  vessels 
which  were  upon  the  table,  his 
d  dishes,  and  his  spoons,  and  his 
bowls,  and  his  covers  to  cover 
withal,  o/^pure  gold. 

17  IT  And  he  made  the  •  candle- 
stick of  pure  gold ;  of  beaten  work 
made  he  the  candlestick ;  his 
shaft,  and  his  branch,  his  bowls, 
his  knops,  and  his  flowers  were  of 
the  same : 

<lch.25.  29.    •ch.  25.  81. 

I  _  ^      -  -     _   — 

the  notion  that  plates  of  metal  were 
employed;  but  even  admitting  that 
such  plates  could  be  made  sufficiently 
fast  to  smooth  surfaces  of  wood,  he 
doubts  whether  any  plates,  however 
thin,  could  be  so  applied  as  to  fit  and 
exhibit  accurately  carved  wooden  fig* 
ures  and  flower-work,  as  in  1  King9, 6. 
35.  And,  with  regard  to  the  parts  of 
the  tabernacle,  had  they  been  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  would  they  noC 
have  been  too  heavy  for  transportation, 
particularly  as  several  of  them  were 
to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  ? 
He  also  stales  his  impression,  that  the 
twenty-nine  talents  and  odd  shekels  ot 
gold,  could  scarcely  have  been  sufficient 
to  cover  with  plates  of  gold  all  the  arti- 
cles above  enumerated  after  so  many 
vessels  and  other  things  bad  been  inadf 
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18  At  d  six  branf  bes  going  out  of 
the  sides  thereof*  three  branches 
of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  one 
Bide  thereof,  and  three  branches  of 
the  candlestick  out  of  the  other 
side  thereof: 

19  Three  bowls  made  after  the 
fashion  of  almonds  in  one  branch, 
a  knop  and  a  flower;  and  three 
bowl»  made  like  almonds  in  an- 
other branch,  a  knop  and  a  flower: 
•o  throughout  the  six  branches  go- 
ing out  of  tike  d^lestkk. 

20  And  in  the  candlestick  n>€re 
four  bowls  made  like  almonds,  his 
knops  and  his  flowers : 

21  And  a  knop  under  two  branches 
f^  the  same,  and  a  knop  under  two 
branches  of  the  same,  and  a  knop 
under  two  branches  of  the  saOH;, 
according  to  the  six  branches  go- 
ing out  of  it. 

22  Their  knops  and  their  branches 
were  of  the  same:  all  of  it  was  one 
beaten  work  of  puie  gokk 

23  And  he  ma4e  his  seven  lamps, 
and  his  snufiers,  and  his  snim- 
dishes  o/'pure  gold. 

with  pure  gold.  Upon  ihe  whole,  Pro- 
lessor  Tyohse*  ihinks  thai  the  Hebrews 
Miderstood  both  the  art*  of  gUdiiig  and 
of  overlaying  with  plates  nf  metal,  and 
that  we  must  be  left  to  infer  from  anal- 
ogy and  probability  which  process  of 
Ihe  two'  wms  employed  in  particular 
oases.  Some  of  these  arguments  seem 
lo  us  to  deserve  great  attention,  and  we 
liove  Utile  hesitaiion  in  allowing  their 
application  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  in 
the  instances  to  which  Professor  Ty«h- 
sen  adverts ;  and,  although  with  some- 
what mnre  hesitation,  we  may  alUw 
that  collateral  considerations  give  some 
probability  to  their  application  even  to 
•  structure  so  much  more  ancient  and 
so  different  as  the  tabernacle.  One  of 
these  coBciderations  is,  that  gildim^  did 
not  in  ancient  timee  imply  as  nwuch  ih- 
Affiority  %o  overlay  tug:  with  piatoa  as  at 


^Ofn  t&lent  of  p«fe  gold  made 
he  it,  and  all  the  vessets  thereof. 

25  IT  f  And  he  made  the  incense- 
altar  ef  shittim-wood :  the  length 
of  it  fvas'dL  cubit,  and  the  breadth 
of  it  a  cubit ;  ii  was  four-squ^/e ; 
and  two  cubits  was  the  height  of 
it ;  the  horns  thereof  were  of  the 
same. 

26  And  he  overlaid  it  with  pure 
gohl,  doth  the  top  of  it,  and  the  sides 
thereof  round  about,  and  the  horns 
of  it :  also  he  made  imtoit  a  crown 
of  gold  round  about. 

27  And  he  made  two  rin^  of 
gold  for  it  under  the  crown  uiere- 
of,  by  the  two  comers  of  it,  upon 
the  two  sides  thereof,  to  be  places 
for  the  staves  to  bear  it  withal. 

28  And  he  made  tbe  staves  df 
shittim-woud  and  overkid  their 
with  gold.  ; 

29  II  And  he  made  i  the  hoi) 
anointing  oil,  and  th%  pure  incense 
of  sweet  spices,  according  to  the 
work  of  the  apothecary. 

'eh.  M.  1.    ffch.3».98,34. 

present ;  for  the  ancient  gold-ben ters 
had  not  the  art  of  reducing  tlie  gokl-leai 
to  any  thing  like  the  tenuity  which  may. 
BOW  bo  produced,  and  hence  the  ancient 
gilding  was  thick,  durable,  and  lich 
Another  is,  that  the  aj-t  of  gilding  was 
of  very  high  antiquity  is  Egypt,  al- 
though it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say 
that  the  art  existed  there  previous  to 
the  exodus  of  tl^  Israelites.  Horodotus 
mentions  Egyptian  statues  ornamented 
with  j^ldtng;  and  he  also  mentions 
that  he  saw  in  the  palace  at  Sais  a  cow 
of  richly  gilded  wood,  which  had  been 
made,  in  tines  long  anterior  to  his  own^ 
by  Mycerinus  (the  son  of  Cheops,  the 
pyramid-builder)  to  enc.ose  the  miUD> 
my  of  his  daughter.  Even  at  this  day 
we  find  traces  of  gliding  oo  mummiei 
an(f  mummy-eases,  and  in  some  ui« 
stapees  Iho  nHunwtea  appear  tp  ha^Mf 
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AND  ah«  made  the  altanr  af 
burnt-offering  o/shittim-wood : 
five  eubks  was  the  length  thereof, 
and  five  cubits  the  breadth  thereof; 
it  was  focr^square ;  and  three  cub- 
its the  height  thereof. 

2.  And  he  made  the  horns  thereof 
on  the  lour  corners  of  it ;  the  horns 
thereof  were  of  the  same :  and  he 
overlaid  it  with  brass. 
N  3  And  he  ma4e  all  the  vessels  of 
the  altar,  the  pots,  and  the  shovels, 
«nd  the  basons,  and  the  flesh- 
books,,  and  the  fire-pans:  all  the 
'vessels  thereof  made  he  o/ brass. 

4  And  he  made  for  the  altar  a 
bntzen  grate  of  net^work  under  the 

«ch.  87.  1. 

-  -         I  -   ^  _     -    -    -      - — . — ^ 

been  gilt  all  over.  (See  <  Egypt iaa 
Amiijuities,'  vol.  ii.  p.  144.)  Goguet 
thinks,  tndettd^  that  gildiDg  was  inot 
kiMvwii  to  the  Gteeks  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  We  do  norieeJ  thait  this  po- 
sition is  fairly  established  by  the  in- 
stance he  adctuces ;  and  if  it  were  so, 
it  is  not  only  easy  to  conceive,  but  is 
oevtaanly  tnie,ahat  the  Egyptians  had 
at  that  time  long  been  acquainted  with 
many  arts  which  were  not  yet  known 
to  the  Greeks.  Goguet's  instance  is, 
that  when  the  heifer  w^ich  Nestor  was 
about  to  affer  to  Min&rvm  had,,  accord- 
lag  to  custom^  its  horns  ofnatnented 
with  gold,  the  process  ibUowed  by  the 
operator,  who  came  with  anvil,  hasn- 
mer,  and  pincers^  ia  evidently  not  tiiU 
of  gilding,  but  of  overlaying  with  plates 
of  metal.  (  See  <  Origine  des  Lois,''  t.  3. 
p.  309^)^  ^Pictorial  BdhU, 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

8.  He  made  tht  lover  of  brass — of  the 
^king-glasMs  of  the  tvemtn  aseem- 
Hiagi  &€  'As  the  laver  was  of  brass 
Off  copper,  it  is  evident  that  the  *  look- 
ing-glasses,' with  which  it  was  made, 
«refe  of  the  same  metal.  The  wofd 
^ttirror''  should  kf  ▼«'  beea  ased  in  i^ 


compass  thereof  befiesitlk  taito  the 
midst  of  it. 

5  And  he  cast  four  rings  for  the 
four  ends  of  the  grate  of  brass,  te 
be  places  for  the  staves. 

6  And  he  made  the  staves  of 
shittim-wood,  and  overlaid  them 
with  brass. 

7  And  he  put  the  stares  into  the 
rings  on  the  sides  of  the  altar,  to 
bear  it  withal ;  he  made  the  altar 
hollow  with  boards. 

8  IT  And  he  made  h  the  laver  of 
brass,  and  the  foot  of  it  o/ brass,  of 
the  kK>kiBg*g4as8e»  of  ike  women 
assembling,  which  assembled  mi 
the  docMT  of  the  tabernacle  of  vthe 
congtegatioa. 

bch.  30.  18. 

■■  ■  I  -  ■  'l      I  ■  I  ■■     I     ■        ■!     ■     IIM. 

place  of  ^lookLag-g/oM,'  m  the  various 
passages  where  it  occurs^  and  which 
are  all  incompatible  with  the  idea  oi 
glass.  Thus  Job  (chap.  37. 18),  'Hast 
thou  with  him  spread  out  the  sky, 
which.  i&  strong,  and  as  a  molten  Pooh- 
ing'gbassV  and  an  apocr3rphal  writw 
(Ecclus.  13.  11.)  says,  <Thou  shalt  be 
unto  hihi  as  if  thou  hadst  wiped  a 
hoking'gloity  and  thou  shsdt  knew  that 
his  rvM  hath  not  been- aiteg^ther  wiped 
away.'  In  all  ihese  passages  a  metallic 
mirror  is  obviously  intended.  The  word 
nt(^)a  fMLfothj  oonftidered  to  denote  mir 
rors  in  the  present  text,  does  not^  how 
ever,  any  where  else  occur  in  that  sense, 
and  Dr.  Boothroyd,  taking  it  in  its  moat 
usual  sense,  considers  the  text  to  mean 
that  the  laver  was  made  under  the  tn- 
spection  of  the  women,  not  uith  their 
mirrors.  This  explanation  seems  to  us 
to  involve  greater  difficulties  than  those 
which  it  is  designed  to  obviate.  The 
common  translation  is  perfectly  con 
sistent  with  the  context,  and  with  the 
early  history  of  mirrors ;  besides  which, 
all  the  ancient  versions,  as  well  as  the 
Jewish  writers,  andemtand  mirrors  to 
be  intended  We  may  onierstand  eitbtr 
that  the  #U»ok  el  copper  in  tha  eamp 
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WHS  80  coiDparatively  smalli  ms  to  hare 
been  exhausted  in  the  other  works  for 
the  tabernacle,  or  else  that  the  mirrors 
of  the  women  were  particularly  required 
for  the  laver  as  being  of  a  superior  sort 
of  me*tal.  As  the  women  who  assem- 
bled at  the  tabernacle  are  especially 
mentioned,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  followed  the  example  of  the  Egyp- 
tian women  who  took  their  mirrors  with 
them  when  they  went  to  the  temples. 
Moses  may  have  required  them  for  the 
laver,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice 
of  which  he  did  not  approve. 

'Artificial  mirrors  seem  to  have  been 
made  as  soon  as  men  began  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity  on  metals  and  stones. 
Every  solid  body  capable  of  receiving  a 
polish  would  be  more  or  less  suitable 
for  this  purpose ;  hence  the  earliest  mir- 
rors of  which  we  possess  any  informa- 
tion were  of  metal.  Stone  mirrors  ajpe 
also  noticed  very  early;  but  as  such 
mirrors  could  not  have  been  in  any  de- 
gree equal  to  those  of  polished  metal, 
they  are  rarely  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors,  and  then  seem  to  be  chiefly 
used  for  purposes  of  ornament,  being 
polished  slabs  or  panels  fixed  in  the 
xAralls  of  wainscoted  apartments.  For 
this  purpose  the  Romans  preferred  what 
Pliny  calls  the  obsidian  stone',  which 
Beckmann  identifies  with  the  species 
of  vitrified  lava  now  called  Icelandic 
agate.  Plane,  concave,  and  convex  mir- 
rors of  a  similar  substance  were  in  use 
among  the  Americans  when  the  Span- 
iards came  among  them ;  and  they  had 
also  others  made  with  a  mineral  called 
the  fnca's  stone,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  compact  marcasite  or  pyrites, 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  cal- 
culated to  form  mirrors  apparently  su- 
perior to  any  of  stone  which  the  ancient 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  seem  to 
have  possessed.  The  Americans  had 
also  mirrors  of  silver,  copper,  aqd  brass. 
When  men*  began  to  work  metals,  it 
must  soon  have  been  discovered  that 
the  hardest  white  metals  reflected  more 


distinct  images,  when  polished,  thao 
any  others.  Of  all  the  metals  knowi 
to  the  ancients,  steel  was  the  best  cal- 
culated for  the  purpose ;  but  Beckmana 
says  that  he  can  discover  no  indications 
that  steel  mirrors  were  in  use  among 
them;  and  he  thinks  that  its  liability 
to  pon tract  rust  and  to  become  tarnish- 
ed, prevented  this  otherwise  desirable 
metal  from  be^ng  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  rather  differ  from  him  in  this 
particular.  The  mention  of  riixf  in  the 
above  quotation  from  the  Apocrypha 
seems  to  imply  that  the  mirror  there  in 
view  was  of  steel ;  and  although  it  be 
true  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did 
not  use  such  mirrors,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  were  not  employed  in  the 
East,  where,  in  most  parts,  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  exposes  polished 
steel  to  the  least  possible  danger  from 
rust.  In  fact  steel  mirrors,  although 
in  some  degree  superseded  by  looking- 
glasses,  continue  to  be  extensively  used 
in  the  East.  After  steel,  in  eTigibility 
for  mirrors,  comes  silver ;  and  we  find 
that  silver  mirrors  are  those  most  gen> 
erally  mentioned  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  *  In  the  Roman  code  of  laws,' 
says  Beckmann,  *  when  silver  plate  it 
mentioned,  under  the  heads  of  heirship 
and  succession  by  propinquity,  silver 
mirrors  are  rarely  omitted  ;  and  Pliny, 
Seneca,  and  other  writers,  who  inveigh 
against  luxury,  tell  us,  ridiculing  the 
extravagance  of  that  age,  that  every 
young  woman  in  their  time  must  have  a 
silver  mirror.  These  polished  silver 
plates  may  however  have  been  very 
slight,  for  all  the  ancient  mirrors  pre- 
served in  collections,  which  I  ^ave  seen, 
are  only  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of 
that  expenfiive  metal.'  There  was  also 
in  use  for  the  same  purpose  a  mixture 
of .  copper  and  tin,  producing  a  white 
metal  which  would  seem  to  Have  beeq 
better  adapted  for  mirrors  than  silver, 
although,  on  some  account  or  other,  il 
ivas  not  so  much  esteemed  for  the  pnr 
pose.    One  reason  probahly  wiMf  tJkjt 
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thii  melBl«iu  n 
nishfd  Ihan  Lhose 


gold,  do  nnt  appear  K 


!  alter  tF 


e  been  much 


VHs  discoirrFd ;  yel  there  is  no  ques- 
liDD  that  copper  and  brass  were  soonest 
applied  to  Lbis  purpose,  and  doubtless 
continuf  d  lo  be  used  by  those  who  could 
Dot  BRiird  silver  or  silTered  mirrors. 
The  use  or  metallic  mirrors  is  nnvr,  in 
Europe,  almost  enlirelf  coiiHned  lo  re- 
flecting telescopes.  The  mode  of  com- 
poaDdiQj  the  melals  or  which  these  mir- 
rors are  made,  and  of  polishing  them  ora 


rr  .f  .. 


log  when  glass  mirrors  were  invenled. 
Pliny  alludes  lo  attempts  madealSidon 

manner  does  not  appear  ;  and  if  the  at- 
tempts had  produced  auj  approximation 
to  our  mirrors,  they  would  surelj  h**a 


xxxvm.  SSI 

superseded  [hose  of  metal,  which  thej 

they  vvere,  they  neier  cnme  into  use. 
With  the  exception  of  titis  notice  in 
Pliny,  there  is  no  trace  of  glass  mirrott 
till  the  (he  thirteenth  century,  after 
which  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  clear 
est  manner,  and  continued  to  be  men- 
tinned  in  erery  century,  and  at  last 
mirrors  of  melal  passed  entirely  out  ol 
notice.    That  the  practical  invention  ol 

than  the  dale  here  assigned,  scents  i: 
be  evinced  by  the  fact,  mentioned  bj 

to  be  very  scarce  in  France  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Those  of  metal  were 
still  in  common  use,  and  the  mirror  of 
.even  the  queen,  Anne  of  Brelagne,  con 
sort  of  Louis  XII.,  was  oflhis  descrip- 
tion.— On  the  history  of  mirrors,  see 
further  in  Beckmann's  <  Hist,  of  Inven. 
lion*,'  Tol.  iil.  See  also  Goguet,  'Ori- 
gine  dea  Lois.'  t.  i.  p.  371 ;  Harmar 
tol.  ir.  p.  33S — 334 ;  Burder's  'Orients: 
Customs,' vol.  i. p.  37;  iol.ii.p.32,&c. 
Fict.  Bib. 
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9  If  And  he  made  « the  court :  on 
the  south  sidi  southward  the  hang- 
ings of  the  ourt  were  of  fine'twi- 
s(ed  linen,  a  hundred  cubits: 

10  Their  pillars  were  twenty,  and 
their  brazen  sockets  twenty;  the 
hooks  of  the  pillars,  and  their  fil- 
lets, were  of  silver. 

11  And  for  the  north  side,  the 
hanpngs  were  an  hundred  cubits, 
theif  pOlars  were  twenty,  and  their 
Buckets  of  brass  twenty :  the  hooks 
of  the  pillars,  and  their  fillets,  of 
silver. 

12  And  for  the  west  side  ivere 
hangings  of  fifty  cubits,  their  pil- 
lars ten,  and  thehr  sockets  ten ; 
the  hooks  of  the  pillars,  and  their 
fillets,  o/*  silver. 

«  ch.  2'/.  0. 


13  And  for  the  east  side  eastward 
fifty  cubits. 

14  The  hangings  of  the  one  side 
of  the  sate  were  fifteen  cubits; 
their  pillars  three  and  their  sock- 
ets three. 

15  And  for  the  other  side  of  the 
court-gate,  on  this  hand  and  that 
hand,  were  hangings  of  fifteen  cu- 
bits ;  their  pillars  three,  and  their 
sockets  three. 

16  All  the  hangings  of  the  court 
round  about  were  of  fine  twined 
linen. 

17  And  the  sockets  for  the  pillars 
were  of  brass;  tte  hooks  of  the 
pillars,  and  their  fillets,  of  silver  * 
and  the  overlaying  of  their  chap- 
iters o/* silver;  and  all  the  pillars  of 
the  court  were  filleted  with  silver. 


%  Aisembting.    Hfeb.  ri«a2  tzobeoth 
•astmbiing  in  troopi.    The  H«b.  w^rd 
here  rendered  *  assembling*  is  properly 
a  militfltry  terrtt  applied  to  the  orderly 
metering  &r  marshatHng  of  an  army. 
The  verb  from  which  it  is  derived,  J^iS 
tzabaf  has  the  signification  of  warring 
or  going  forth  upon  a  military  expe- 
ditionf  arid  the  corresponding  substan- 
;,ive  is  for  the  mo^  part  rendered  'host,' 
hosts  ;'  sometimes  'war,*  or  'warfare.' 
But  as  the  re^'artty  and  order  which 
marked  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  ' 
resembled  those  which  prevail  in  a  wetf- 
disciplined  4rmy^  one  patty  succeedtn^ 
and  relieving  another  in  the  discharge 
of  their  appropriate  duties,  the  term 
became  al  length  applied  to  the  orderly 
wourse  of  ministration  in  the  matter  of 
the  worship  of  God,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  passages ;  NtKti.  4. 
23,  'AH  that  enter  in  to  perform  the 
service  (^(21  VO'Sb  litzbo  tzaba^  to  trar 
the  warfare  ;)  i.  e.  perform  the  service, 
to  do  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  ;  Gr. 
UiTotpyetVf  to  minister.     Num.  &  24, 
Trom  twenty  and  five  years  old  and  up- 
ward they  will  go  in  to  wait  upon  the 
tertfiee  (feOS  VC£^^  litzbo  (zabitf  to  wat 


the  warfare)  of  the   tabernacle.'     So 
with  probably  a  like  sense  Paul  says 
to  Timothy,  *lhat  thou  mightest  itar  a 
good  warfare  ;*  as  if  it  were  a  usual 
phrjise'  to  signify  the  service  of  GtA. 
In  the  present  ihstauee  Accordingly  we 
suppose  the  word  is  applied  to  certain 
women  of  the  congregation  who  had 
devoted  themselves,  from  the  proihpt- 
ings  of  a  peculiar  spirit  of  piety,  to  Va- 
rious funtotions  pertaining  to  the  timber- 
nacle  service,  for  the  same  or  a  similar 
reason  to  that  for  which  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  men  when  busied  in  the  like 
employment.  In  strict  parallelism  with 
this  we  find  the  word  occcrTrtng  1  Sam. 
2.  22.     'And  how  they  lay  with  the 
women  that  assembUd  (nudSn  hatz- 
tz^eoth)  at  the  doo*  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  i.  e.  who  were  convened  there  as 
female    ministers  for  pious  purposes. 
So  it  is  said  of  AnAa,  the  prophetess, 
Luke  2. 26,  that  she  'departed  not  frccn 
the  temple,  but  served  God  with  fast- 
ings and  prayere  higlit  and  day.'    With 
this  mode  of  interpretation — the  assem- 
bling for  purposes  of  pious  ministry- 
several  of  the  ancient  versions  striking- 
ly sccoT^.  Hius,  the  Chal.  'Of  the  idt- 
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IS  And  the  hanging  foi  the  gate 
of  the  court  tvas  needle-Wor'k,  of 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen :  and  twenty  cubits 
was  the  length,  and  the  height  in 
the  bread ih  was  five  cubits  answer- 
able to  the  hangings  of  the  court. 

19  And  their  pillars  w^re  four, 
and  their  sockets  of  brags  four; 
iheir  hooks  of  silver,  and  the  over- 
laying of  their  chapiters  aind  their 
fillets  0/ silver. 

20  And  all  the  ^  pins  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  of  the  court  round  about, 
ioere  of  brass. 

21  If  This  is  the  sum  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, even  of  « the  tabernacle  of 

estimony,  as  it  was  counted,  ac- 
cording to  the  commandirient  of 
Moses,  for  the  service  of  the  Le- 
vites,  f  by  the  hand  of  Ithamar,  son 
to  Aaron  the  priest. 

dch.  37.  19.      e  Numb.  1.  50  63.  <b  9.  15. 
A  Iff.  If.  A  17.  r,  8.  &  18L  8.    ^  Chron.  «.  6. 

Acts?.  44.     rNumb.  4.  98.  88. 

■ 

rors  of  the  womeD  which  came  to  pray 
ftt  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.'  Gr.  'Of 
the  women  ihdil  fasted,  v/h'icli /aated  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  witness.' 
Fasting  is  here  specified  because  it  was 
a  usual  accompaniment  of  praying. 
Targ.  Jon.  '  Of  the  brazen  mirrors  of 
modest  women,  whO)  when  they  came 
to  pray  in  the  portal  of  the  tabernacle 
stood  by  their  heave-ofiering,  and  offer- 
ed praises  and  made  confessions.^ 

18.  The  height  in  the  breadth  was 
4v<  cubits.  The  phrase  is  Hebraic,  de- 
noting the  height  of  the  hanging  of  the 
gale,  which  was  five  cubits,  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  hang- 
ings of  the  court.  Suppose  this  piece 
of  tapestry,  which  was  twenty  cubits 
111  length,  to  be  lying  spread  out  U])on 
(he  ground  ;  it  is  evident  that  what 
cimstitutes  its  breath  in  this  situation 
becomes  its  height  when  hung  up  ;  and 
this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  text.  Its 
height  as  composed  of  its  breadth  was 
•  Bvo  cubits. 


^  And  g6ezale«I  the  s6ti  of  Uri, 
the  son  of  HuTv  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  made  all  that  the  LorD' 
commanded  Moscs. 

23  And  with  him  wets  Aholiab, 
son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  an  engraver,  and  a  cunning 
Workman,  and  an  embrbiderer  in 
blue,  and  in  purple,  and  in  scarlet, 
and  fine  linen. 

24  All  the  gold  that  was  occupied 
for  the  work  in  all  the  work  of  the 

holy  placet  ^^^^  ^^^  S^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
offering,  was  twenty  and  nine  tal- 
ents, and  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
shekels  afler  ^the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary. 

25  And  the  silvet  of  them  that 
were  numbered  of  the  congregif 
tion  was  a  hundred  talents,  and  a^ 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  three- 
score and  fifteen  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary : 

rch.  31.2,6.    hch.  3(r  13,  24.    Lev.  5.  15 
S  27.  3,85.  Numb.  3.  47.  4c  18. 10. 

21.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  tabernaele. 
That  is,  the  sum,  enumeration,  or  in- 
ventory of  the  various  particulars  of 
the  tabernacle  furniture.  These  were 
reckoned  up  by  the  Levites  over  whom 
Ithamar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  presided. 
In  the  clause,  <  for  the  service  of  the 
Levites,'  the  word  'for'  does  not  occur 
in  the  original,  and  the  meaning  prob- 
ably is,  that  it  was  counted  by  the  labot 
or  ministry  of  the  Levites.  The  words 
are  a  preface  to  what  follows  extending 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

24.  And  aft  the  gold,  &c.  Although 
the  tabernacle,  as  a  portable  structure, 
cannot,  from  i^s  known  proportions  and 
general  appearance,  have  been  a  very 
grand  or  imposing  structure,  yet  we 
may  safely  say,  that  probably  the  world 
never  saw  so  small  a  fabric  composed 
of  such  rich  materials,  and  reared  at  so 
vast  a  cost.  As  the  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals  employed  are  stated, 
some  idea  of  its  surpassing  richness 
ma^  he  formed.    iThe  gold  weighed  29 
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26  i^  bekah  for  every  man,  that 
.  half  a  shekel,  after  the  shekel 

of  the  sanctuary,  for  every  one  that 
went  to  be  numbered,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  for  ^  six  hun- 
dred thousand  and  three  thousand 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty-men. 

27  And  of  the  hundred  talents  of 
silver  were  cast  i  the  sockets  of  the 


ich.  30. 13,  15. 
19,  21, 35,  33. 


k  Numb.  1.46.     >ch.26. 


lalents  and  730  shekels,  if  we  allow 
3000  shekels  to  the  talent  of  125  lbs. ; 
and  this  at  j£4  the  ounce  would  be 
equal  to  jE!l7d,000  sterling,  or  nearly 
$877,000.  The  silver  was  100  talents 
and  1775  shekels,  being  a  half  shekel 
Irom  all  the  males  above  twenty  years 
of  age  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt, 
whose  number  was  603,550  ;  the  whole 
value  of  this  would,  at  5s.  the  ounce,  be 
£39,721,  or  nearly  $188,605.  The  frroM, 
or  rather  copper^  was  70  talents  and 
24,000  shekels,  which  if  valued  at  Is.  3d. 
the  pound  avoirdupois  would  be  worth 
£138,  or  $690.  The  amount  of  these 
several  sum:s  would  not  be  less  than 
£213,320,  or  $1 ,06C,600.  But  this  amount 
does  not  include  the  curtains  of  the  in- 
closure,  the  coverings  of  the  tabernacle, 
the  dress  of  the  high  priest  and  its  jew- 
els, the  dresses  of  the  common  priests, 
or  the  value  of  the  skill  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  work,  the  whole  of  which 
may  be  fairly  taken  to  have  raised  its 
value  to  the  immense  sum  of  £250,000, 
or  $i;250,000.' 

It  may  perhaps  be  difficult  for  some 
to  imagine  how  the  Israelites  should 
have  been  possessed  of  so  much  wealth 
in  the  desert.  But  it  is  to  be  recollect- 
ed that  they  had  come  out  of,Egypt 
with  great  spoil,  which  w^as  no  doubt 
very  much  augmented  by  what  they  ob- 
tamed  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
enemies,  cast  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  subsequent  victory  over 
:be  Amalekites,  probably  increased  still 
further  their  predatory  treasures.    Add 


sanctuary,  and  the  sockets  of  the 
vail ;  a  hundred  sockets  of  the  hun« 
dreu  talents,  a  talent  for  a  sockets 

28  And  of  the  thousand  seven 
hundred  seventy  and  five  shekels 
he  made  hooks  for  the  pillars,  and 
overlaid  their  chapiters,  and  fillet- 
ed them. 

29  And  the  brass  of  the  ofifering 
vjas  seventy  talents,  and  two  thou- 
sand and  four  himdred  shekels. 

to  this,  that  there  js  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion that  they  traliicked  more  or  less 
with  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert, 
on  their  way  to  Canaan,  though  we  are 
DO  where  expressly  informed  that  this 
was  the  case. 

The  grand  reason  for  employing  so 
great  an  amount  of  riches  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle  and  its  fur- 
niture was  undoubtedly  two- fold,  (1.) 
To  impress  the  minds  of  the  chosen 
people  with  the  glory  and  dignity  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  and  the  importance  of 
his  service ;  and  (2.)  To  convey  through 
the  gorgeousness  and  splendor,  of*  the 
external  ritual  an  intimation  of  the 
essential  and  transcendent  beauty,  ex* 
cellence,  and  glory  of  the  spiritual  things 
that  were  shadowed  out  by  it.  In  this 
there  was  a  wise  adaptation  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  Israelites.  They 
were  in  a  sense  like  children,  wuose 
minds  must  be  reached  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  senses.  But  little  capable 
of  high  abstract  apprehensions  of  spirit- 
ual subjects,  it  was  only  by  means  of 
such  a  sensuous  apparatus  of  worship 
that  they  could  receive  the  inner  essen-. 
tial  truths  which  it  involved.  To  us, 
favored  as  we  are  with  a  higher  state 
of  intellectual  advancement,  such  a  sys- 
tem is  not  necessary,  and  consequently 
it  is  done  away; 

26.  A  bekah  for  every  man.  The 
value  of  the  bekah  is  immediately  de* 
fined  to  be  half  a  shekel.  The  original 
9p3  bekah  comes  from  ^p^  baAra,  to  du 
vid$j  to  cleave,  to  separate  into  /tcou    It 
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30  And  therewit  i  he  made  the 
sockets  to  the  door  of  the  taberna- 
cle of  the  congregation,  and  the 
brazen  altar,  and  the  brazen  grate 
for  it,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the 
altar, 

31  And  the  sockets  of  the  court 
round  about,  and  the  sockets  of  the 
court-gate,  and  all  the  pins  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  all  the  pins  of  the 
court  round  about. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.  . 

AND  of  a  the  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarier,  they  made  b  clothes 
of  service,  to  do  service  in  the  holy 

*  ch^  35.  23.     >>  ch.  31. 10.  «!c  35.  19. 

seems  to  signify,  ROt  a  particular  coin, 
but  a  shekel  broken  or  cut  in  tiDo.  So, 
according  to  A.  Clarke,  the  English 
penny  was  anciently  cut  into  four  parts, 
and  the  fourth  part  called  a  fourthingf 
corrupted  into  farthing. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  Work  of  the  Tabernacle  continued. 
9.  They  made  clotKes  of  service.  This 
phrase  is  previously  used,  Ex.  31.  10, 
for  the  coverings  which  were  thrown 
over  or  wrapped  about  the  various  arti- 
cles of  the  sacred  furniture,  when  the 
camp  was  removed.  But  it  is  here  ap- 
plied to  the  priestly  garments,  import- 
ing that  they  were  not  made  for  mere 
display,  nor  to  be  worn  abroad,  but  on- 
ly in  the  sanctuary.  The  ensuing  clause, 
'  to  do  the  service  in  the  holy  place,' 
is  probably  to  be  understood  as  de- 
termining the  use  of  them  to  the  one 
place  and  purpose  for  which  they  Were 
intended,  and  for  nothing  else.  *Those 
upon  'whom  honor  is  put,  from  them 
■ervice  is  expected.  It  is  said  of  those 
who  are  arrayed  in  while  robes,  Rev. 
7.  13,  15,  that  *  they  were  before  the 
throne  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in 

his  tentple.' '  Henry. IT  As  the  Lord 

tommanded  Moses.     It  is  observable 
that  all  the  six  paragraphs  from  this  to 


placcy  and  made  the  holy  ganne:  t? 
for  Aaron ;  c  as  the  Lord  command- 
ed Moses. 

2  dAnd  he  made  the  ephod  oj 
gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet 
and  fine  twined  linen, 

3  And  tbey  did  beat  the  gold  mto 
thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires, 
to  work  it  in  the  blue,  and  in  the 
purple,  and  in  the  scarlet,  and  in 
the  fine  linen,  with  cunning  work. 

4  The  made  shoulder-pieces  for 
it,  to  couple  it  together:  by  the 
two  edges  was  it  coupled  together. 

5  And  the  curious  girdle  of  his 

«ch.28.  4.    dch.  28.  5. 

V.  31,  giving  an  account  of  the  making 
of  the  high  priest's  garments,  conclude 
with  these  words.  As  this  is  not  the 
case  in  the  previous  statements,  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  in  the  preparation 
of  these  articles  a  peculiarly  strict  re- 
gard to  the  div#ie  appointment ;  and 
this  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  high  priest  in  his  appropriate  dress 
was  the  most  prominent  type  of  Christ 
of  any  thing  in  the  whole  establish- 
ment. 

3.  They  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin 
plateSf  and  cut  it  into  unres.  We  here 
again  avail  ourselves  of  the  result  of 
the  researches  of  our  usual  guide  in 
matters  of  this  nature.  '  This' is  the 
most  ancient  notice  of  the  preparation 
of  gold  in  wires,  or  extended  threads  to 
be  interwoven  in  cloths,  and  it  is  quite 
in  conformity  with  all  the  information 
we  can  collect  from  ancient  writings  on 
the  subject.  Works  made  with  threads 
of  metal  are  rarely  mentioned  at  all, 
and  whenever  they  are  spoken  of,  the 
wire  appears  to  have  been  wholly  made 
on  the  anvil.  The  onetals  were  beaten 
with  a  hammer  into  thin  plates,  then 
cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  other  in- 
strument, into  narrow  slips,  which  were 
afterwards  rounded  with  the  hammer 
and  file,  so  as  te  form  wires  or  threads. 
Most  of  this  process  is  described  in  the 
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ephod,  that  was  upon  iiysms  of  the 
same,  according  to  the  y^ofk  there- 
of; o/gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and 
Bcarlet^  aod  fine  iwmed  luieu ;  as 
the  Lord  cgmmanded  Mpses. 

text.  J^  very  similar  process  of  fgihri- 
cation  is  described  by  Homer  as  being 
used  by  Vulcan,  who  repaired  to  his 
forge  and  formed  upon  his  anvil  a  net 
so  fine,  that  it  could  be  perceived  by  no 
one,  not  even  by  the  gods,  being  more 
delicate  than  the  web  of  a  spider.  Aba- 
ting the  hyperbole, we  gather  from  this, 
as  welt  as  from  the  (act  that  the  threads 
•f  metal  were,,  in  the  instance  before 
■8,  interwoveo  with,  or  employed  to 
embroider  cloths,  that  very  $ne  wire 
was  formed  by  this  tedious  and  labori- 
ous process.  \f.  is  not  exactly  clear 
bo»  the  gold  threads  were  applied  to 
ornament  the  ephod  of  the  high  priest. 
We  rather  think  they  were  not  ip(er- 
woven  in  the  cloth,  a^  in  ch.  35.  34,  it 
seems  to  be  said  that  tne  cplors  in  the 
rich  cloth  were  the  work  of  the  embroid- 
erer as  distinguished  from  the  weaver, 
who  is  afterwards  mentioned.  So  also 
the  robe  of  the  ephod,  which  was  all  of 
blue,  is  said  (o  have  been  of  woven  work 
(v.  22.),  probably  to  denote  its  simpli- 
city. The  same  is  also  said  of  the  in- 
nermost coat  (v.  27.)  ;  while  in  speak- 
mg  of  the  ephod,  the  girdles,  &c.,  which 
were  highly  Qmamented,  embroidery 
and  needlework  are  mentioned.  Beck- 
man  thinks  that  the  earliest  application 
of  gold  to  dress  was  to  sew  on  slips  of 
the  metal,  particularly  on  the  .seams, 
as  is  now  done  with  gold  l^ce.  As  there 
is  no  mention  in  the  text  of  any  process 
subsequent  to  that  of  cutting  the  metjal- 
lie  plate  into  slips^  necessarily  flat,  it 
is  possible  that  they  were  embroidered 
on  the  dress  or  otherwise  applied  with- 
out being  rounded  into  wires  or  threads. 
Beckmann  supposes  that  gold  stars  and 
other  figures  cut  from  thin  plates  of 
the  metal  were  very  early  applied  to 
dresses,  n^uch  ^n  the  same  n^anncr  as 


6  IT  •And  they  wrought  cMiyT 
stones  enclosed  m  ouches  of  gol4( 
graven  as  signets  are  graven,  with 
the  names  oi  the  chiljdren  of  Isra^ 


»ch.  tB.9. 


spangles  at  present,  being  eitl^er  ^ewei 
to  the  cloth,  or  fastened  by  some  adhe 
sive  composition.  To  this  would  seen 
to  have  succeeded  the  arts  of  embroider- 
ing and  interweaving  with  threads  of 
gold  and  ultimately  the  progress  of  un* 
comfortable  luxury  led  to  the  formation 
of  clothes  entirely  of  threads  of  gold 
without  any  other  material.  This  was 
indeed  *  cloth  of  gold'  — a  name  which 
in  more  modem  times  has  been  given  t9 
clot^,  the  threads  of  which  are  of  siUc 
wound  about  with  sijijrer  wire  flj^ttene^ 
and  gilded.  Silver  does  pot  seem  for  a 
lon^  \'ime  to  have  beep  employed  lor 
similar  purposef,  apd  accpidingly  it  ig 
not  mentioned  in  Scripture  9^  being  »p 
applied.  Beckm^ju),  io  evidence  of  its 
being  unknown  at  so  cgmpftratively 
lat^a  period  as  the  time  of  Aurelian 
qijoies  a  passage  from  Vopisous,  wbf 
stales  tha^  t|iis  ^mperor  wss  desires 
of  jentirely  abo)jshii)g  the  U8e  of  gojd  in 
gilding  and  w^avi^K,  because,  tbqugii 
there  was  ffiore  gold  than  silver  (this  19 
in  itself  a  curious  foci),  the  former  bad 
becon^c  sc^rcef,  ^  much  of  }t  was  con- 
tij)ually  lost  by  being  appliefl  to  such 
purposes,  whereas  every  thing  t  jiat  was 
silver  continued  sp.  This  se^ms  to  ren- 
der i^  clear  (hat  silver  was  not  u$^d  for 
such  purposes.  Yet,  jis  BecknfaAn  hig^ 
self  observes  in  a  Dtote|  it  is  )>^e]y  pos- 
sible that  Vopiscus  speaks  pf  gilt  sil- 
ver ^  for  as  th^  afijcients  were  pot  ac- 
quaipted  with  the  art  of  separatjiog 
these  metals,  the  gnl4  would  be  en^re- 
ly  lost  when  they  ipelted  the  silver 
He  adds,  however,  that  he  had  mei 
with  no  passage  in  any  ancient  authpri 
where  weaving  or  epfihroidering  ia 
threads  of  gilt  silver  is  mentioned.  I^  ci- 
ther have  we.  There  is  no  notice  of  s^• 
ver  thrc^  l^ing  ipterw  reo  in  cJoth^fr* 
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7  And  he  put  them  on  the  should- 
ecs  of  the  ephod,  tJuil  iJiey  should 
he  stones  for  a  f  memorial  to  the 
children  of  Israel;  as  the  Lofin 
commanded  Moses. 

8  H  s  And  he  made  the  Inre^st- 
plate  of  cunning  work,  like  the 
woock  of  the  epho4  >  of  gold^  ))lue, 
and  purple^  and  scarlet,  and  fibe 
twined  Unien. 

i9  It  was  four-square ;  they  made 
he  hreast^plat^  double:  a  span 
was  the  leugth  thereof,  and  a  ^pan 
the  l^rejadth  thereof,  being  doubted. 
10  h  And  they  set  in  it  Tour  rows 
of  stones:  the  first  row  was  a  sar* 
djus,  a.topa?,  and  a  carbuncle: 
this  yoas  the  first  row. 

f  ch.  98.  13.  f  ch.  &6.  li.  h  ch.  S8. 17.  ftc.^ 

lier  than  the  tiiues  'of  the  Greek  later 
epnperprs. 

'It  is  really  surprising  to  fin,4  so  much 
use  made  of  threads  of  precious  metals 
while  it  continued  to  he  formed  by  the 
hammer.  Beckmann  declares  himself 
unable  to  determine  when  attempts 
were  first  q^ade  to  draw  into  threads 
metal,  cut  or  beat  into  $imall  $ilips,  by 
forcing  them  through  holes  iq  a  steel 
plate  placed  perpendicularly  on  a  table. 
But  the  art  was  not  known  jn  Italy  in 
the  time  p/*  CharIemagn^  \  ao^  our  au- 
tbor,  froni  ;the  best  evidience  hp  was 
able  tp  obtain,  is  disposed  to  attributje 
tl^e  invention  of  the  drawing.p^te  to 
tiie  fourteepih  o^ntury.  ^inee  then  the 
arts  of  forming  apd  applying  jthre.i^^  of 
^p^  h?ve  fieceived  n^ch  improv?n?tent. 
It  i^  ;|ot  kupwp  ^h^  wire  first  l^gan 
t/o  be  spun  roun<l  threiid,  as  jt  no.w  nsu* 
ally  is  in  application  to  dre^s.  This 
^nch  of  the  arji  is  nQt  ancient.  The 
threafds  foypd  amopg  the  ruins  of  Her- 
tu^aneuJm  are  pi  mas^y  gold,  ^hen 
the  fine  wire  ^r^%  began  to  be  spun 
t^ound  the  thread  \i  ,wa^  round ;  the  art 
of  &rst  flattening  the  wire,  by  weaps  pf 
which  tassels  and  other  omaipents  have 
^fpl^  r^.l^^  i^uch  chefip^r— in  cooae- 


11  And  the  second  row,  an  erne 
raid,  a  sapphire,  and  a  di unload. 

12  And  thje  third  row,  a  ligure, 
an  agate,  and  an  amethyst. 

13  And  the  fourth  row,  a  herjrl, 
an  onyx,  and  a  j^asper :  they  were 
enclosed  in  ouches  of  gold  in  their 
enclosings. 

14  And  the  stones  were  accord- 
ing to  the  names  of  the  children  ol 
Israel,  twelve,  according  to  their 
names,  like  the  engravings  of  si  sig- 
net, every  one  lyith  his  nanie;  ac- 
cording to  the  twelve  tribes. 

15  And  they  made  vpon  the 
breast-plate  chain.s  at  the  ends,  p/ 
wreathen  work  o/ptare  gold. 

16  And  they  niade  two  ouches 
«/  gold,  and  two  gold  rings,  and 

quepce  of  nmch  less  metal  being  re 
quired  to  cover  the  silk — and  ^i  t|ie 
ssupe  time  more  brilliant  and  beautiful, 
is  of  modern  but  uncertain  date.  The 
different  degrees  of  ductiljty  of  gold 
a^d  silver  have  led  to  the  beautiful  i^ 
vention  of  plating  silver  wire  with  gold.' 
Put.  Bible. 

,6.  Onyx^tonea  enclo9e4  in  ouches  oj 
goldy  graven  as  tignett  are  graven. 
'There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  man- 
kind were  at  this  time  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  polishing  and  engraving 
precious  stones ;  and  the  various  texts 
relating  to  the  jewelled  ornaments  of 
Aaron's  dress  are  very  interesting  indi- 
cations of  the  proi^ress  which  had  been 
n)^(}e  in  lapidary  and  ^tone-engraving. 
I(  is  to  observed,  t^at  the  shoulders 
of  the  ^pbod  yfrer^  ornamented  wUh 
two  pnyx-stones  mounted  on  gold,  and 
that  these  stoics  were  engraved  with 
the  na^nes  of  twe)ve  tribes — six  in  each 
stone;  and  we  n^ay  therefore  suppose 
the  work  to  have  be^n  of  a  rather  niinuto 
character.  Then  from  the  breast-piate 
w,e  learn  that  twelve  other  soits  of  pre- 
cipus  stones  were  known,  as  w  ell  as  the 
brilliaiit  ^fiect  which  they  would  pro- 
duce  by  a  f  rpper  arrangement  ppi  tb« 
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put  the  two  rings  m  the  two  ends 
of  the  breast-piate. 

17  And  they  put  the  two  wreath- 
en  chains  of  gold  in  the  two  rings 
on  the  ends  of  the  breast-plate. 

18  And  the  two  ends  of  the  two 
wreathen  chains  they  fastened  in 
the  two  ouches,  and  put  them  on 
the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  ^phod, 
before  it. 

19  And  they  made  two  rings  of 
gold,  and  put  them  on  the  two  ends 
of  the  breast-plate,  upon  the  border 
of  it,  which  was  on  the  side  of  the 
ephcd  inward. 

20.  And  they  made  two  other 
golden  rings,  and  put  them  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  ephod,  underneath, 
toward  the  forepart  of  it,  over 
against  the  other  coupling  thereof, 
above  the  curious  girale  of  the 
ephod: 

21  And  they  did  bind  the  breast- 
plate by  his  rings  unto  the  rings  of 
the  ephod  with  a  lace  of  blue,  that 
it  might  be  above  the  curious  girdle 

same  surface.  Each  of  these  stones 
also  contained  the  name  of  a  tribe; 
and,  altogether,  we  are  led  to  form  no 
mean  idea  of  the  progress  which  art 
had  thus  early  made  in  the  treatment 
of  precious  stones.  Any  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  is  well  aware 
that  the  engraving  of  precious  stones 
demands  no  common  measure  of  ad- 
dress, precision,  and  knowledge.  There 
must  be  a  considerable  number  of  very 
fine  and  delicate  tools,  and  great  de- 
cision of  hand  and  practice.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  the  engraving  of  names  admits 
of  no  comparison  with  the  skill  and  de- 
licacy of  execution  required  in  cutting 
the  figures  of  men  and  animals;  but 
stilly  as  to  the  essentials  of  the  art^  the 
process  is  the  same  in  both,  and  the 
difference  is  only  a  question  of  more  or 
less  perfection.  Goguet  is  astonished 
to  see  that,  m  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
ioabtlesa  earlieri  men  had   made  so 


of  the  ephod,  and  that  the  breast- 
plate might  not  be  loosed  from  the 
ephod;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

22  H  i  And  he  made  the  robe  of 
the  ephod  of  woven  work,  all  of 
blue. 

23  And  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
midst  of  the  robe,  as  the  hole  of  a 
habergeon,  t&iM  a  band  round  about 
the  hole,  that-it  should  not  rrnd. 

24  And  they  made  upon  the  hems 
of  the  robe  pomegranates  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  twin- 
ed linen, 

25  And  they  made  k  bells  of 
pure  gold,  and  put  the  bells  be- 
tween the  pomegranates  upon  the 
hem  of  the  robe,  round  abbut  be- 
tween the  pomegranates; 

26  A  a  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a 
bell    and  a    pomes^ranate,  round 
about  the  hem  of  the  robe  to  min 
ister  in;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

*  ch.  88.  31.    k  ch.  98.  33. 


much  progress  in  art  as  to  be  able  to 
execute  such  works.  Considering  the 
number  of  previous  discoveries  which 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose,  as  well  as 
the  degree  of  knowledge  and  attainmem 
which  it  involves,  the  same  author,  not 
without  reason,  is  disposed  to  regard 
the  engraving  of  precious  stones  as  a 
most  marked  evidence  of  the  general 
progress  which  the  arts  had  made,  in 
certain  countries,  at  a  very  early  period. 
With  regard  to  this  particular  l)ranch 
of  art,  we  may  observe  also,  that  in 
the  course  of  time  it  attained  snch  an 
advanced  state  among  the  ancients  that 
the  moderns  have  never  been  able  to 
equal  them  in  the  exquisite  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  their  performances  on 
precious  stones.  The  engraved  gems 
which  have  been  preserved  are  still 
the  unapproached  models  of  the  art. 
Pict.  Bible. 
23.  As  the  hole  qfan  habergeon,  Tl» 
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27  T '  And  they  made  coats  o/ 
fine  linen,  of  woven  work,  for 
Aaron  and  for  his  sons, 

28  >"  And  a  mitre  of  fine  linen, 
and  goodly  bonnets  of  fine  linen, 
and  » linen  breeches  of  fine  twined 
linen. 

29  «  And  a  girdle  of  fine  twined 
linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  of  needle- work;  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

30  H  p  And  they  made  the  plftte 
of  the  holy  crown  of  pure  gold, 
and  wrote  upon  it  writing,  likt  to 
the  engravings  of  a  signet,  HOLI- 
NESS TO  THE  LORD. 

31  And  they  tied  unto  it  a  lace 
of  blue,  to  fasten  it  oil  high  upon 
the  mitre ;  as  the  Lord  command- 
ed Moses. 

32  TThus  was  all  the  work  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the 
congregation  finished:  and  the 
children  of  Israel  did  q  according 
to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses,  so  did  thev. 

33  IT  And  they  bro^ht  the  tab- 
ernacle unto  Moses,  the  tent,  and 
all  his  furniture,  his  taches,  his 
boards,  his  bars,  ^nd  his  pillars, 
and  his  sockets ; 

lch.98.  39,  40.  »ch.t8.4,S9.  Ezek.  44. 
18.  nch.S8.43.  och.  ^39.  Pcb.S8.36, 
37.    4  ver.  43,  43.  ch.  S5. 40. 

}ahwg€on  or  havhtrk  was  a  small  coat 
of  mail,  made  of  little  iron  rings  curi- 
oasly  united  together.  It  covered  the 
neck  and  breast,  was  very  light,  and 
r«Tsisied  the  stroke  of  a  sword.  The 
<  band'  is  what  we  should  now  call  a 
binding. 

27.  Andtheymal§eoattofJln§Kn€n, 
the  order  for  making  these  coats  is 
given  above,  ch.28.40,  but  the  material 
is  not  there  mentioned.  Here  they  are 
said  to  have  been  made  of  fine  linen, 
and  there  is  good  evidence  that  pure 
white  linen  garments  were  anciently 
u^ed  by  all  nations  in  the  service  of 
<Sod.    This  usage  the  Most  High  was 

Vol.  II.  35 


34  And  the  covering  of  rams 
skins  dyed  red,  and  the  coTerm^ 
of  badgers*  skins,  and  the  rail  m 
the  covering; 

35  The  ark  of  the  testimony,  and 
the  staves  thereof,  and  the  mercy- 
seat; 

36  The  table,  and  all  the  vessieia 
thereof,  and  the  shew-bread ; 

37  The  pure  candlestick,  with  the 
lamps  thereof,  even  toith  the  lamps 
to  be  set  in  order,  and  all  the  ves- 
sels thereof,  and  the  oil  ior  light; 

38  And  the  golden  altar,  and  the 
anointing  oil,  and  the  sweet  in- 
cense, a£d  the  hanging  for  the  tab- 
eraacle-door : 

39  The  braze;n  altar,  and  his  grate 
of  brass,  his  staves,  and  all  his  ves- 
sels, the  laver  and  his  foot . 

40  The  hangings  of  the  court,  hia 
pillarB,  and  his  sockets,  and  the 
hanging  for  the  court-gate,  his 
cords,  and  his  pins,  and  all  the  ves- 
sels of  the  service  of  the  taberna- 
cle, for  the  tent  oi  the  congrega- 
tion; 

41  The  clothes  of  service  to  do 
service  in  the  ho^y  place,  and  the 
holv  ^ments  for  Aaron  the  priest, 
and  his  sons'  garments,  to  mmister 
in  the  priest's  office. 

42  According  to  all  that  the  Lord 

pleased  to  retain  in  his  worship.    The 
Jewish  priests,  however,  wore  this  ra 
ment  only  wbik  officiating  in  the  sane 
tuary  j  whereas  in  Egypt,  for  instance, 
the  priests  of  Isis  went  every  where 
clothed  in  white.  ^ 

30.  They  made  the  ptate  of  the  holy 
crown  of  pure  gotd»  To  the  explana* 
tions  on  this  sniject  made  above,  ch. 
28.  86,  we  have  only  here  to  addj  that 
the  priests  generally  among  the  heathen 
nations  of  antiquity  were  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  (rTtfavofopot^  erown-bear* 
erSf  from  the  crowns  worn  upoti  tfaeit 
heads,  which  were  usually  made  either 
of  a  laurel  wreath,  or  of  a  rayed  or 


eninmaoded  Moses,  so  (he  children  |  dooe  it  isiheLoiibliadcommgind' 
of  Iflrael  rmade  all  ilie  work.         |  ed,  even  so  bad  they  dooe  it:  and 

43  And  Moses  did  iuok  upon  alh  Moses  •  blessed  them, 
the  work,  and  behold,  they  had 


atmttd  band  uf  g<ild,— We  here 
pead  B  liew  nf  iba  high  priett  i[ 


Tuc  High  Pi 
43.  And  jMomi  hlinrd.    AricT  bavin; 
thoroi^lilj  eiamiDed  the  work  La  all  ils 


preciaeljr  according  lo  the  di  reel  ions 
givfD,  he  coafirini  his  BcCEptaiicc  af  il 
■I  Ifae  bands  of  the  people  by  solemnly 
inTokiag  Ihe  blessing  of  God  upon  tliem. 
Thii  leaches  us,  al  Ihe  conclusion  of 
•Ter;  enlcipcise  uudeitakeu  for  ■  good 


object  deioDlly  lo  acknowledge  the  gond 
hind  of  (he  Lord  in  enabling  us  lo  rairj 
it  forward  iaeomi>letion,and  toimplora 
his  benedlciion  upon  the  results.  Wa 
are  reminded  also  that  those  who  leria 

our  prayers,  eien  as  if  ihey  were  out 
own  personal  benefaclon;  fo'tbatcaoM 
we  are  bmind  lo  coniidei  ar  not  ova. 
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AND  the  Lord  spa'ie  unto  Mo- 
ses, saying, 

2  On  the  first  day  of  the  *  first 
month  shalt  thou  set  up  *»  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  tent  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

3  And  «thou  shalt  put  therein 
the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and  cover 
the*ark  with  the  vail. 

4  And  dthou  shalt  bring  in  the 
table,  and  «  set  in  order  the  things 
that  are  to  be  set  in  order  upon  it ; 
f  and  thou  shalt  bring  in  the  candle- 
stick, and  light  the  lamps  thereof. 

5  gAnd  thou  shalt  set  the  altar 
of  gold  for  the  incense  before  the 
ark  of  the  testimony,  and  put  the 
hanging  of  the  door  to  the  taber- 
nacle. 

6  And  thou  shalt  set  the  altar  of 
the  burnt-offering  before  the  door 


*ch.  12. 2.  &  13.  4.  «>  ver,  17.  &  ch.  26.  1, 
80.  e  ver.  21.  ch.  26.  33.  Numb.  4.  5.  d  ver. 
S2.  ch.  26.  35.  e  ver.  23.  ch.  25.  30,  Lev. 
24.  5, 6.    f  ver.  24. 25.    S  ver.  26. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  Tabernacle  set  up. 

2.  On  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month 
thou  shalt  set  up  the  tabernacle.  From 
an  attentive  survey  of  all  the  incidents 
recorded  to  have  happened  after  the 
exodus  from  F^ypt,  it  appears  that 
about  six  months  intervened  between 
that  event  and  the  cominencement  of 
the  work  of  the  tabernacle.  Conse- 
quently they  were  about  six  months 
employed  in  the  work  itself;  lor  the 
tabernacle  was  set  up  at  the  beginninjj 
of  the  second  year,  or  one  year  lacking 
fifteen  days  after  ihey  had  left  Egypt. 
Considering  the  vast  amount  of  curious 
and  costly  workmansnip  that  was  re- 
quisite, the  undertaking  was  carried 
through  with  great  expedition.  But  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  in  this  work, 
and  this  made  all  their  lab»r  light ;  and 
the  union  of  men's  hands,  and  much 


of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the 
congregation. 

7  And  h  thou  shalt  set  the  lavet 
between  the  tent  of  the  congre- 
gation and  the  altar,  and  shalt  put 
water  therein. 

8  And  thou  shalt  set  up  the  court 
round  about,  and  hang  up  the 
hanginff  at  the  court-gate. 

9  And  thou  shalt  take  the  anoint 
ing  oil,  and  i  anoint  the  tabernacle, 
and  all  that  is  therein,  and  shalt 
hallow  it,  and  all  the  vessels  there- 
of: and  it  shall  be  holy. 

10  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the  al 
tar  of  the  burnt-offering,  and  all 
his  vessels,  and  sanctify  the  altar : 
and  k  it  shall  be  an  altar  most  holy. 

11  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the 
laver  and  his  foot,  and  sanctify  it. 

12  'And  thou  shalt  bring  Aaron 
and  his  sons  unto  the  door  of  the  ^ 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
wash  them  witb  water. 

h  ver.  30.   ch.30.  18.      ich.  30.26.     kch 
29.  36,  37.    >  Lev.  8.  1,-13. 

z^al  will  necessarily  bring  to  a  speedy 
accomplishment  any  work  that  is  under* 
taken. 

3.  And  cover  the  ark  with  the  vail 
That  is,  hang  up  the  separating  vail  so 
as  to  hide  the  ark  from  the  public  view. 
For  this  reason  the  vail  is  called,  Num. 
4.  6, '  the  covering  vail.* 

9.  And  thou  shalt  take  the'anointing 
oil  and  anoint ^  &c.  Every  thing  hav- 
ing been  duly  l^rought  and  disposed  in 
its  proper  place,  the  consecration  of  the 
whole  by  sacred  unction  follows.  In 
allusion  to  this  it  is  said,  Dan.  9,  24, 
'  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon 
thy  people  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to 
finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make 
an  end  of  s.ins,  and  to  make  reconcilia- 
tion for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  ever- 
lasting righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the 
vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the 
Most  Holy.^  The  *  most  holy*  here  it 
but  another   name  for    he  Christian 
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13  And  thoo  shall  put  apaa iaipn 
the  holy  garments,  »and  anoint 
him,  and  sanctify  him;  that  he 
may  minister  unto  me  in  the 
priest's  office. 

14  And  thou  shah  bring  his  sons, 
and  clothe  them  with  coats : 

15  And  thou  shah  anoint  them, 
as  thou  didst  anoint  their  father, 
that  they  mav  minister  unto  me 
in  the  priest's  office:  for  their 
anointing  shall  surely  be  an  ■  ever- 
lasting priest-hood  throughout 
their  o^enerations. 

16  Thus  did  Moses ;  according  to 
all  that  the  Lord  commanded  him, 
so  did  he. 

17  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
first  month,  in  the  second  year,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  thai 
the  o  tabernacle  was  reared  up. 

18  And  Moses  reared  up  the  tab- 
ernacle, and  fastened  his  sockets, 
and  set  up  the  boards  thereof,  and 
put  in  the  bars  thereof,  and  reared 
up  his  pillars. 

19  And  he  spread  abroad  the  tent 
over  the  tabernacle,  and  put  the 
covering  of  the  tent  above  upon  it ; 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

20  f  And  he  took  and  put  p  the 
testimony  into  the  ark,  and  set  the 
staves  on  the  ark,  and  put  the 
mercy-seat  above  upon  the  ark : 

21  And  he  brought  the  ark  into 
the  tabernacle,  and  4  set  up  the 

nch.  38.  41.  ■  Numb.  85. 13.  o  ver.  1. 
Numb.  7.  1.     p  ch.  25.  16. 

Church  which  was  to  be  established  at 
the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks,  and  which 
was  anointed  al  its  setting  up  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  miraculous  efiusion 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

15.  Their  anointing  shall  be  an  ever- 
lasting priesthood.  The  meaning  is, 
that  as  far  as  the  common  priests  were 
conpernedi  the  efficacy  of  this  first 
luiointing  should  extend  to  the  whole 
future  line,  so  that  they  need  not  from 


vail  of  the  coYeria^,  ai^  covered 
the  ark  of  the  testimony ;  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses; 

22  1[rAnd  he  put  the  table  in 
the  tent  of  the  congregation  upoD 
the  side  of  the  tabernacle  north- 
ward, without  the  vail. 

23  » And  he  set  the  bread  in  order 
upon  it  before  the  Lord;  as  the 
Lord  had  commanded  Moses. 

24  ^  t  And  he  put  the  candlestick 
in  the  tent  of  the  congregation, 
over  against  the  table,  on  the  side 
of  the  tabernacle  southward* 

25  And  u  he  lighted  the  lamps  be- 
fore the  Lord,  as  the  Lobb  com- 
manded Mo^es. 

26  IT  y  And  he  put  the  golden  al- 
tar in  the  tent  of  the  congregation, 
before  the  vail : 

27  >And  he  burnt  sweet  incense 
thereon ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

28  H  »  And  he  set  up  the  hanging 
at  the  door  of  the  tabemaele. 

29  b  And  he  put  the  altar  of  bumt- 
ofifering  by  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  tent  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  coffered  upon  it  the 
bumt-offeriD|f,  and  the  meat-offer- 
ing ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Mo- 

30  IT  ^And  he  set  the  laver  be 
tween  the  tent  of  the  congregation 

4  ch.  26.  33.  A  35.  IS.    r  ch.  96. 35.    ■  vei. 

4.  t^h.  26.  35     a  ver.  4.  ch.  25.  37.    7Ter. 

5.  ch.  30. 6.  s  ch.  30.  7.  •  rer.  5.  ch.  96. 
36.  k  ver.  6.  «  ch.  29.  38.  Ac  <  ver.  7 
ch.  30. 18 

one  generation  to  another  receive  sue* 
cessiyely  the  consecrating  unction.  With 
the  High  Priest  the  case  was  different. 
As  he  was  elected,  it  was  fit  that  he 
should,  upon  entering  into  office,  be 
anointed  ;  but  m  regard  to  the  ordinary 
priests,  who  inherited  their  office  as 
their  birthright,  the  same  necessity  did 
not  exist. 
26.  And  hi  put  the  golden  altar  in  thi 

tentt  of  the  congregation     Of  the 
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and  the  altar,  and  put  wster  there, 
10  wiish  vHlAat. 

31  And  Muses,  and  Aaron,  and 
his  sous,  washed  their  hands  and 
iheir  Teet  ihereai: 

22  When  they  went  iDto  the  tent 
of  ihecoaajeeaiii>n,and  whenihey 
came  near  unto  the  altar,  ibey 


washed ;  •  as  tne  Lord  command- 
ed Mosea. 
33  ■'And  be  reared  up  the~coun 
round  about  the  tabernacle  and  the 


ir.  a.  ch.  IT.  ft.  It. 


The  Ihteuor  01 


n  (he  tjt  ihe  gnieral  tp. 
i<  lalitrnacU,  &c.      A*  all  Ihc    pfatonce  of  ihr  lalwiTwcIe  vilh  lb« 
pa.liculars  hav.-  bepn  furnisrly  *ipl«in- 1  emn,  altar,  and  hm;  ih«  whnlo  ml 
mI,  nothing  tnor?  is  hrrt  neceisary  than  |  iiiouatcd  I  y  Ihc  pitUr  >[  cleud. 


Ttw  TjiMt»xAct*  4HB  Cottar. 


B  Hell 


,™llj  1, 


elnud'  Cpsn  Won 
pillaE,nr  cloud  of  lb«  Shckinab,  whi 
h!«d  previously  aVdo  Cor  Binnjr  «te 
on  lh«  (ummil  of  tbo  mnuniain,  a 
»hii:h  had  bubfiequemly  drHnndfd  I 
on  MoEes'  Ivnl  and  ijood  before  ihe  d( 
*  mrnlioned,  ch.  33.  i 


tlood  > 


imbre  foldi  while  i 


•ed  froi 


rnp|)in( 


Glory,  after  fir*!  filling  the  onler  roi^m, 
fnlercd  and  loolc  iu  (Ulion  in  the  Moat 

Holy  Place  balwaen  the  Clicrubiin. 

«  Tki  glory  0/ tht  LardflllU  llittab- 

*nmli.    Tbu  i<i  tlw  •Uibl*  tign  or 


which  Gnd  cuused  iniraculouslj  to  dwell 
aoy  vhera  ibr  ihe  purpoi*  of  maDifeEt. 
iag  forih  bia  majoty.'     Abrabanel  on    I 

thi>  pauige  ipFHks  slill  mofe  diatincU 

Ijj  'Behold, il  ia  clear  thai  the  Glory 

of  the  Lord  was  not  a  cloud,  but  aome- 

.    Ihing  in  reepect  lo  light  aod  splendor 

inio  fire.    A  cloud,  hdwever,  was 

,  about  a  Sre  ;  and  ai  biiniing  lampf  (or 
lightninga)  ap|iear  froni  the  midtl  ol 
clouds,  ao  wa>  the  (llnry  of  the  Lord 
like  tn  Are  in  ihe  niidsi  of  ihe  cloud 
and  the  dnrkneaa.'  In  Ihia  august  mao- 
oer  God  Innk  formal  pascetsioii  of  tb* 
houM  which  had  been  prepurd  for  hit 
reniilBucc.    All  tbiOKii  baiiug  been  di4| 
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made  ready,  the  greiit  and  gloriqiis  Oc- 
oupantBow  makes  a  solemn  entry  into 
the  habitation  in  which  he  had  promised 
to  dwell,  and  of  which  he  now  virtually 
says,  'This  is  the  place  of  my  throne, 
and  the  place  of  the  soles  of  my  feet, 
where  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  of  Israel  for  ever.'   By  this  act 
Jehovah  not  only  testified  the  restdra- 
tion  of  his  forfeited  favor  to  the  people, 
and  his  gracious  acceptance  of  their 
Services,   but   also   gave   typically   a 
pledge  of  the  future  tabtrnacHng  of 
Chris:,  the  true  Shekinah,  m  human 
flesh,  and  of  an  ulterior  visible  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  glory  in  the  lat- 
ter days  on  thd  earth.  This  latter  great 
event  is  distinctly  foi'eshown  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  in  language  bearing 
evident  allusion  to  that  of  Moses  in 
the  narrative  before  us ;  Ezek.  43, 4,  5, 
'And  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  came  into 
the  house  by  the  way  of  the  gate  whose 
prospect  is  toward  the  east. — So  the 
Spirit  took  me  Up  and  brought  me  into 
the  inner  court ;  and  behold  the  Glory 
of  the  Lord  filled  the  house.*     John 
also  in  the  Revelation,  chap.  21. 10,11, 
alludmg  to  the  same  illustrious  period 
of  the  church,  says,  'And  he  csirried  me 
in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high  moun- 
tain, and  showed  me  that  great  city, 
the  holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of 
heaven  from  God ;  having  the  Glory  of 
God.*    For  ourselves  we  think  it  de- 
serving of  the  most  serious  and  pro- 
found  enquiry,  whether  this  '  glory  to 
be  revealed*  be  not  a  another  term  for 
the  whole  heavenly  world  composed  of 
the  glorified  spiritual  bodies  of  Christ 
and  his  saints,  together  with  his  holy 
angels,  coming  down  to  enter  into  a 
new  and  abiding  connexion   with  the 
church  on  earth  in  its  latter-day  pros- 
perity. To  what  else  can  it  refer?  Our 
Savior  expressly  assured  his  disciples 
that  '  hereafter  they  should  see  heaven 
opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  npon  the  Son  of 
Mali      E<|ually  explicit  ts  the  declara- 


tion of  J^i|  IB  tl^  Apocalypse,  ch.  31. 
3,  *  Aitd  I  heard  a  great  voice  from 
heaven  saying,  Behold,  the  tabernacle 
of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  shall  dwell 
with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  peo« 
pie;  and  God  himself  shall  be  with 
them,  and  shall  be  their  €iod.'    As  th« 
glory  of  the  Shekinah  came  in  all  its 
effulgence  and  took  possession  of  the 
tabernacle  when  it  was  prepared  for  its 
reception,  so  when  the  earth,  by  tht 
previous  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  ami 
the  universal   diffusion  and  establisb- 
ment  of  the  gospel  shttU  have  becomt 
fitted  for  the  divine  inhabitation,  art 
we  net  taught  to  sxpect  that  ths  glori- 
fied Savior  and  the  glorified  saved— the 
substance  of  the  resplendent  Cloud  and 
the  shining  Cherubim  of  the  most  holy 
place — shall  come  and  fix  themselves 
in   pttrmanent  sojourn   in  the  te^^ple 
thus  prepared  for  them  ?    Not  that  we 
ate  to  anderstond  this  as  imjJying  that 
the  glorified  saints  will  ever  be  pro 
miscuously  mingled  together  with  the 
tedants  of  earth,  the  dwellers  in  houses 
of  clay  and  houses  of  wood  or  stone, 
but  simply  that  there  will  be  a  visible 
communication  and  an  intimate  relation 
between  these  two  great  departments  ol 
the  Lord's  fitmily.    We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  thai  spiritnal.  bodies  will 
ever  inhabit  iftatenal  tenements  on  the 
earth,  but  as  there  was  at  the  birth  ol 
Christ  a  sudden  and  glorious  manifesta- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
in  the  air,  so  we  are  periiaps  taught 
that  a  similar  developeii^nt  of  the  in- 
visible world  wiU  be  made  and  become 
permanent  in  the  latter  day,  abiding  in 
immediate  |Mroximity  to  our  globe,  and 
thus  giving  its  ultimate  fulfilment  te 
the  dream  of  Jacob  of  im  angelic  inter- 
course between  heaven  and  earth.    In 
this  state  of  things,  the  separating  veil 
between  the  holy  and  the  most  place, 
will  be  done  away.    The  cherubim  will 
be  <  living  creatures*  and  pass  freely  out 
into  the  outer  room.    Sure  we  are,  that 
if  these  predictioBsdo  not  annoapce  the 
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35  And  Moses  >»  was  not  able  to 
entei  into  the  tent  of  the  congre- 

h  Lev.  16. 2.  1  Kings  8. 11.  2  Chron,  14.  5. 

tfublinie  eVent  now  suggested,  as  they 
plainly  point  to  some  fulfilment  of  stu- 
pendous  character,  it  behoves  the  in^ 
lerpreiers  of  the  oracles  of  God  to  in- 
form an  inquiring  world  what  they  do 
mean.  It  is  impossible  to  be  faithful 
to  the  entrusted  truth  of  heaven,  and 
permit  its  most  sublime  revelations  to 
lie  shrouded  in  obscurity  under  the  idle 
plea  that  they  are  a  part  of  prophecy, 
and  that  prophecy  was  not  designed  ta 
be  understood  till  it  is  accomplished. 
Not  indeed  that  we  would  maintain 
that  prophecy  can  be  equally  well  un- 
derstood before  and  after  its  accom-  I 
plishment,  but  if  it  be  unintelligible, 
why  are  we  exhorted  to  study  it  ?  The 
truth  is,  the  prophecies  touch  the  very 
vital  docuines  of  Christianity.  Its  grand 
sanctions — its  promises  of  bliss  and  its 
Ihreatenings  oi'  woe — the  judgment,  the 
resurrection,  and  the  New  Jerusalem — 
are  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  ful- 
filment of  the  great  chain  of  scriptural 
prophecy ;  and  we  doubt  not  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  interests  of 
truth  Xi'iW  4mperiouaiy  demand  that  the 
mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse  shall  be 
unfolded.    ■  * 

35.  Atid  Moaes  trot  not  able  to  enter 
into  the  tent  of  the  congregation^  &c. 
The  glory  of  the  Shekinah  shone  so 
bright  and  dazzling,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely insufierable  to  the  sight.  Indeed, 
as  the  phenomenon  was  in  effect  the 
same  with  that  which  appeared  on  the 
summit  of  Sinai,  and  of  which  it  is  said, 
Ex.  24.  16,  that  the  part  of  it  covered 
by  the  cloud,  when  partially  exposed 
to  view,  was  like  uftto  *  devouring  tire,' 
the  tabernacle  could  not  now  be  entered 
for  the  same-reason  that  the  cloud  could 
not  then  have  been  entered,  even  by 
Moses,  without  a  special  summons  to 
that  effect  from  Jehovah- himself.  Pre- 
cisei)'  the  same  thing  hi^pened  at  the 


gation,  because  the  clooil  abode 
thereon,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lorp 
filled  the  tabernacle. 


dedication  of  the  temple  of  Solomon^ 
when,  we  are  told,  1  Kings,  8.  10, 11, 
<The  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord ; 
so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to 
minister  because  of  the  cloud,  for  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house 
of  the  Lord.'    A  palpable  allusion  to 
this  incident  is  also  to  be  recognised  in 
Rev,  15. 7,  8,  although  the  meaning  of 
the  prophecy  is   too   profound  to  b« 
hastily  decided  upon ;  'And  one  of  the 
four  beasts  gave  onto  the  seven  angels 
seven  golden  vials  full  of  the  wrath  ot 
Cod,  who  liveth    for   ever  and    ever. 
And  the  temple  was  filled  with  smoke 
from  the  glory  of  God,  and  from  hi« 
power ;  and  no  man  was  able  to  enter 
into  the  tem))le,  till  the  seven  plagues 
of  the    seven   angels    were    fulfilled.' 
Moses  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  ove^ 
whelming    brightness    had    somewhat 
abated,  and  the  Glory  had  retired  with- 
in the  veil.    That  these  circumstances 
were  designed  to  point  forward  to  some 
grand  acconii)lishment  of  liair  more  illus- 
trious diaracter,  in  the  state  described 
in  the  closing  cliapters  of  Ezekiel  and 
John,  when  the  divine  Glory  shall  again 
take  up  its  abode  on  earth,  we  have  no 
doubt.    But  as  the  precise  manner  of 
its  ultimate  fulfilment  appears  to  be 
hidden  by  a  veil  at  present  inscrutable, 
we  are  thrown  upon  a  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  occurrf  nee,  upon  which  no 
mystery  rests.     It  afibrds  another  in- 
timation how  awful  and  terrible  is  the 
majesty  of  Jehovah  when  he  is  pleased 
to  reveal  himself  to  human  eyes.   How 
impossible  it  was  for  Muses  to  behold 
it  without  a  screen,  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice.    The  greatest  and 
the  best  of  men  are  utterly  unable  to 
stand  before  it.    'Our  God  is  a  consum 
ing  fire.'    How  thankful  then  are  we 
called  to  be,  that  we  may  coiitemplrte 
the  softened  glories  of  the  (iodheatf  ii 
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36  iAnd  wben  tke  ckud  was 
taken  up  from  over  the  tabernacle, 
the  children  of  Israel  went  onward 
in  all  their  journeys : 

37  But  k  if  the  cloud  were  not 


I  Numb.  9.  17.  A  10.  11 
kNumb.  9. 19,— 29. 


N«h.  9.  19. 


Jesus  Christ,  w1m>  has  drawn  nigh  and 
entered  a^  our  fiorerunner  into  the  holy 
place  not  made  with  hands,  that  we 
Bpigbt  in  due  time  be  admitted  to  «  pMk 
Ucipation  of  the  same  honor  and  joy. 

36,  37.  And  vdifn  tk§  clond  vmu  UUum 
upy  h^  Thus  the  cloud  was  a  guide  to 
the  camp  of  Israel  in  thw  march 
through  the  wilderness.  While  the  cloud 
remained  upon  or  oTer  the  Mt^oacle) 
they  rested  abiding  in  their  tents ;  when 
It  removed,  they  removed  and  (eUowed 
their  aSrial  conductor.  This  iy  more 
fully  detailed  Num.  9.  ^—23,  and  long 
afterwards  mentioned  with  grateful  re- 
membrance by  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  78. 14, 
-^105.  39;  and  Nehemiali  notices  its 
continuance  as  an  extraordinary  mercy 
notwithstanding  their  great  provocation 
in  the  matt'  r  of  the  golden  cs^f ;  ch.  9. 
19,  'Yet  thou  in  thy  manifold  mercifs 
forsookest  them  not  in  the  wilderness  ; 
the  pillar  of  cloud  departed  not  frpm 
them  by  day,  to  lead  them  in  the  way ; 
neither  the  pillar  of  fire  by  nigl^t,  to 
show  them  light  an4  the  way  wherein 
they  should  go.' 

38.  For  the  cloud  of  th$  Lord  ux» 
upon  the  tabernacle  ^  fry  liay,  &e.  ChaL 
and  Targ.  Jon.  <The  cloud  of  the  Glory 
of  the  Lord.'  Targ.  Jerus.  'The  cloud 
of  the  Glory  of  the  Shekina)^  of  the 
Lord.'  That  same  mysterious  cloud 
which  had  led  them  up  from  Egypt, 
and  which  had  all  along  been  pregnant 
with  wonders,  now  settled  upon  the  tab- 
ernacle and  hovered  over  it,  even  in  the 
hottest  and  clearest  day ;  for  this  was 
not  a  cloud  of  which  it  co>ild  be  si^id 
that  the  sun  'wearieth  the  thick  cloud ; 
lie  scattere)^  the  bright  cloudy'    It  was. 


taktni  up,  then  tney  journeyed  not 
till  the  day  that  it  was  taken  up. 
36  For  Uhe  cloud  of  the  Lord 
teas  upon  the  tabernacle  by  day, 
and  fire  was  on  it  by  night,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  house  of  Israel, 
tltfottghout  all  their  journeys. 

1  ch.  13.  91.    Numb.  9. 15. 

a  cloud  that  served  as  a  remailcable  to- 
ken of  the  Irvine  Presence,  constantly 
visible  day  and  night  to  all  Israel,  and 
to  those  who  wei«  tttuated  in  the  re- 
motest comets  of  the  camp,  so  that^ 
they  could  never  have  occasion  to  pro* 
pose  the  qoestion,^Is  the  Lord  among 
us,  or  is  he  not  ?'   They  could  not  doubt 
it,  nnlera  they  could  doubt  the  evidence 
of  their  own  senses.— —T  And  fire  uhm 
on  a  by  night  in  the  tight  of  ali  thi 
haute  cf  leraelf  ke.    The  fire  and  tho 
cloud  were  not,  aa  we  have  before  re- 
marked,  two    different   and    distinct 
things.    It  was  one  and  the  same  pillar 
which  was  a  dark  cloud  by  day  and  a 
shining  fire  by  night.    Indeed,  as  the 
original  for  <  on  it '  is  *D  bo,  in  U,  it  is 
ooBtended  by  Fagius  and  others  that 
the  true  OManing  is,  that  the  fire  was  in 
tkt  cloud,  by  night,  i.  e.  that  the  cloud 
was  the  seat  of  it,  that  it  did  not  ema- 
nate  from*  any  source  different  from  the 
cloud;  not  that  the  fire  was  so  invel- 
oped  in  the  ek>ud  as  to  be  invisible,  for 
on  that  supposition,  the  fire  was  in  it 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night.    It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  term  <fire'  is  lo  be  under- 
stood merely  of  a  phosphorescent  glow 
which  the  exterior  of  the  cloud  was 
made  to  assume  at  night,  and  thus  to 
be  viewed  as  entirely  distinct  from  tho 
inner  enwrapped  glory,  which  Moses  so 
ardently  desired  to  see.     These  are 
particulars  in  respect  to  the  cloud  which 
it  is  exeeedingiy  diflcult  to  determine , 
but  the  general  image  can  easily  bo 
brought  before  the  !nind,  and  we  ca» 
see  at  once  how  express  is  the  allnsiea 
to  this  incident  m  the  woi^ls  of  th« 
pfopheti  is.  4.  5|  <ABd  th«  Loid  ivtd 
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create  upon  erery  dwelliiig*place  of  dark  by  day  and  bright  by  night,  al 
Mount  Zioo,  and  upon  her  assembltes,  ways  matnieining  its  position,  and  not, 
a  cloud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the  like  other  clouds,  changing,  breaking, 
shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night ;  for  and  dissipating  into  the  surrounding  air ; 
upon  all  the  glory  shall  be  a  defence.*  never,  we  say,  could  they  look  u]M>n 
The  dwelling-places  of  Mount  Zion  this  august  object  without  beihg  re- 
here  spoken  of  are  doubtless  Chrutimn  minded  that  *  a  God  at  hand,  and  not 
churche»j  and  the  intimation  seems  to  afar  off,  was  the  Lord  in  his  holy  habi* 
be,  that  in  the  times  of  the  gospel  each  tation.'  But  not  only  so ;  it  was  a  source 
individual  church,  or  congregation  of  of  protection.  It  shaded  them,  as  a 
believers,  should  be  as  complete  in  it-  pleasant  paTilion,  fromthe  rays  of  the 
self  in  its  endowmenu,  and  preroga*  noon-tide  sun,  and  under  its  canopy  they 
tives ;  that  it  shall  be  as  tmly  distin-  covld  rest  as  under  the  shadow  of  a 
guished  by  the  tokens  of  the  Divine  great  fock  in  a  weary  land.  Nor  less  did 
presence,  guidance,  and  guardianship,  it  serve  as  a  defence  from  their  enemies, 
as  was  the  one  congregation  of  Israel  than  as  a  shade  from  the  beams  of  the 
with  its  one  tabernacle,  surmounted  by  sultry  sun.  Its  descending  and  inter- 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire.  The  posing  folds  placed  a  wall  of  adaman 
Jewish  nation  formed  but  one  church,  between  them  and  their  Egyptian  pur 
having  its  unity  concentrated  in  one  suers,  beyond  which  they  could  no  more 
place  and  one  system  of  worship.  As  penetrate  than  they  could  have  broken 
such  it  was  not  so  properly  a  type  of  through  the  granite  barriers  of  Sinai 
the  whole  collective  body  of  Christian  and  Horeb.  But  last,  though  not  least, 
churches,  nor  of  any  one  great  sectarian  they  had  in  the  cloudy  pillar  a  constant 
division  of  the  church,  as  of  each  par*  guide  and  director.  It  conducted  them 
ticulor  single  church,  duly  organiied  in  aH  their  movements,  and  indicated 
and  furnished.  All  such  churches  the  to  them  all  their  rests.  They  rose  up 
Scriptures  represent  as  complete  and  and  journeyed  whenever  it  began  to 
independent  in  themselves,  and  sabject  move ;  they  stopped  at  *\e  moment 
to  no  jurisdiction  save  that  of  Christ  when  it  became  stationary.  Wlieu  it 
administered  by  his  word,  spirit,  asd  rose  they  knew  not  whither  it  would  go, 
officers.  but  it  led  them  constantly  in  the  right 

'"^'^'V  Throughout  all  tkeir  journeye.  way;  and  they  had  no  inquiries  te 
This  circumstance  is  so  prominent  in  make,  no  doubts  or  fears  to  cherish, 
the  history  of  the  wanderings  of  Israel,  nothing  to  do  but  to  yield  themselves 
and  so  replete  with  interest  in  itself,  that  implicitly  to  its  guidance.  What  a 
we  know  not  how  to  forbear  enlai^ng  wondrous  mercy  to  be  thus  conducted 
somewhat  more  at  length  upon  it.  in  all  their  way !  Travellers,  especially 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  impres-  ,in  desert  and  inhospitable  climes,  like 
sion  produced  by  it  upon  the  minds  of  i  that  which  now  lay  before  the  children 
those  to  whose  senses  it  was  present, '  of  Israel,  are  prone  to  lie  concerned 
it  soars  majestically  before  our  minds  \  about  their  route  snd  about  their  safety, 
as  a  threefold  token  of  the  divine  pre>  They  lie  down  at  night  with  planted 
senetj  protection^  and  guidance.  In  guards  around  them, and  liKik  with  fear- 
this  sublime  symbol  the  journeying  -  ful  solicitude  to  the  events  of  the  corn- 
host  could  but  feel  that  God  was  always  ing  day,  lest  perchance  they  should  lose 
nigh  them,  resting  with  them  when  they  '  their  way,  or  their  water  become  ex> 
rested,  and  moving  with  them  when  hausted,  or  their  strength  fail.  Bui  no 
they  moved.  Never  could  they  cast  their  t  misgivings  of  this  nature  could  trouble 
tyea  n^foa  that  towering  pillar,  e? er !  the  peace  of  the  favored  hosts  of  Isra«.' 
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They  could  lay  them  down  to  rest  with- 
out any  care  how  far  or  whither  they 
thould  go  on  the  morrow,  or  whether 
they  should  move  at  all.  No  anxiety  as 
to  food  or  drink  could  afflict  their  minds, 
for  without  any  care  or  thought  of  theirs, 
'their  bread  would  be  given  and  their 
water  would  be  sure,'  and  if  they  jour* 
neyed,  an  unerring  guide  would  mark 
out  their  place  of  rest.  'Happy,  thrice 
happy,  ye  highly  favored  of  heaven  !* 
wc  are  prone  to  exclaim  in  view  oC  this 
distinguished  lot  of  the  chosen  tribes. 
Thrown  often  ourselves  into  the  great- 
est perplexity  as  to  tfie  decisions  we 
shall  make,  and  the  conduct  we  shall 
pursue  in  life,  we  naturally^  feel  how 
great  would  be  the  blessing  of  being 
ever  thus  sensibly  directed  by  the  Lord. 

But  let  us  not  disparage  our  own 
privileges  compared  with  those  of  thd 
seed  of  Jacob.  As  to  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah with  us,  encompassing  our  ways, 
we  are  not  left  destitute  of  that.  If  we 
have  not  the  Shekinah  in  shadow  we 
have  it  in  aubstancty  in  him  who  is  'the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and 
the  express  image  oi  his  person.'  His 
tabernacling  has  already,  in  one  sense, 
been  with  men  in  human  flesh,  and  he 
IS  the  proper  object  to  bring  before  our 
thoughts,  whenever  we  would  have  an 
equivalent  for  the  visible  symbol  of  Je- 
hovah. In  him  the  promise  is,  4  will 
dwell  in  (among)  them,  and  walk  in 
(among)  them,  and  they  shall^  be  my 
neople.'  *  I  will  never  leave  you  nor 
forsake  you.'  By  his  spirit  he  is  present 
with  his  whole  church  and  with  every  in- 
dividual member  of  it.  By  that  Spirit  he 
will  abide  with  them  for  ever,  cheering 
their  hearts  and  renewing  their  strength 
by  the  light  of  his  countenance. 

jDo  we  desire  protection  as  real  and 


as  effectual  as  that  which  spread  itsi 
panoply  over  the  chosen  race  I  The 
consoling  strain  in  which,  if  his,  we  are 
assured  of  it,  is  uttered  in  the  language 
of  the  Psalmist,  'The  Lord  is  thy  keep- 
er: the  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy 
right  hand.  The  sun  shall  not  smite 
thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night. 
The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all 
evil :  he  shall  preserve  thy  soul.  The 
Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and 
thy  coming  in  from  this  time  forth,  and 
even  for  ever  more.* 

Finally,  do  we  desire  guidance^  an 
infallible  light  to  direct  us  in  all  the 
mazes  and  perplexities  of  our  path- 
something  whith  shall  stand  to  us  in- 
stead of  the  luminous  pillar  that,  in  the 
dark  night  poured  its  splendors  upon 
the  shifting  sands  and  the  rocky  rough- 
nesses of  the  Arabian  desert  ?  Doubt 
less,  secret  intimations  of  Providenci 
j  are  sometimes  given  to  this  end,  es- 
pecially if  sought  in  earnest  prayer  and 
humble  watchfulness.  But  however  this 
may  be,  wc  have  a  more  sure  directory 
of  duty.  The  Bible  is  our  pillar  ot 
cloud  and  of  fire.  Let  us  look  to  the 
pages  of  that  inspired  word  which  is  a 
light  to  our  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  our 
path,'  and  we  shall  cease  to  desiderate 
the  guiding  glory  which  aided  only  the 
outward  eye,  and  directed  only  a  local 
sojourn.  We  have  all  and  abound.  We 
have  the  oracles  of  truth  and  life  ;  we 
have  the-  proffer  of  the  illuminating 
Spirit ;  we  have  the  promise  of  a  better 
Canaan  than  that  which  smiled  beyond 
Jordan  ;  •  and  if  we  can  sincerely  say 
with  the  Psalmist,  in  respect  to  the  di-^ 
vine  leading  on  earth,  'Thou  shah  guid«  i 
me  with  thy  counsel,'  we  may  con& 
dently  add  the  supplementary  clauM 
'And  afterward  receive  me  to  glury.' 
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